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Bonnie  Jean  and  Grandchild,  275. 

Boswell,  James,   380. 

Bourget,  Paul,  584,  588. 

Bradford,  Samuel,  with  Emerson  and  Furness,  177. 

Bronte,  Charlotte,   512. 

Bronte,  Emily,  518. 

Brown,  John,  628. 

Burns,  Elizabeth  Hyslop  (Mrs.  Thomson),  277. 

Burns,  Isabella  (Mrs.  Begg) ,  268. 

Burns,  Robert,  4  portraits,  266-279. 

Burroughs,  John,  659. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  116. 


Campbell,  V.  Floyd,  caricature,   145. 

Campbell,  Rev.  R.  J.,  543. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  162. 

Cassatt,  Alexander  J.,  334. 

Channing,  W.  E.,  180. 

Chartran,  Th.,  and  specimen  portraits,  211-212. 

Conner,  Jerome,  622. 

Conner's,  (Jerome) ,  statuary  portraits  of  Whitman, 

Anne    Conner,     Elbert     Hubbard,    and    John 

Brown,  622-628. 
Curzon,  Lord  and  Lady,  653. 


Daniels,  William  Cooke,  456. 

D'Arc,  Jeanne,  reputed  portrait  of,  216. 

Dickens,  Charles,  7  portraits  and  caricatures,  50-58. 

Doubleday,   Frank  N.,   12. 

Duffy,  A.  F.,  665. 


Eaton,    Timothy,  460. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.,  ito. 

Eliot,  George,  515. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  18  portraits,   14s 


Francis  Joseph,  Emperor,   ^>4- 

Fuller,  Margaret,  179. 

Furness,  W.  H.,  with  Emerson  and  Bradford,  177. 


Garrick,  David,  378. 

Gibb,  Howard,  458. 

Gilder,  Jeannette  L.,  499. 

Gilder,  Richard  Watson,  6. 

Goodman,  Mrs.  Louis,  132. 

Gould,  George  J.,  336. 

Grosvenor,  Dr.,  the  Oxford  Surgeon,  362, 


Hackett,  James  K.,  288. 

Hadley,  Arthur  Twining,  114. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett,  569;  caricature,  581. 

Hardie,  J.  Keir,  644. 

Hare,  John,  230,  290. 

Harper,  William  Rainey,  120. 

Harrison,  Charles  Custis,  122. 

Harvey,  George,  10. 

Hays,  Charles  M.,  411. 

Higginson,  T.  W.,  caricature,  581. 

Hill,  James  J.,  340. 

Hoar,  George  F.,  566. 

Holmes,  O.  W.,  caricature,  580. 

Howells,  W.  D.,  caricature,  582. 

Hubbard,  Elbert,  627. 


Ibsen,  Henrik,  550,  574. 
Irving,  Henry,  224,  290. 


Jefferson,  Joseph,  222. 

Jefferson,  Joseph,  with  Irving  and  others,  290. 
Jerome,  Jerome  K.,  caricature,  80. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  374,   376. 


Kelvin,  Lord,  570. 

Kitchener,  Lord,  and  Cecil  Rhodes,  358. 


Le  Gallienne,  Richard,  caricature,   95. 
Lenbach,  Franz  von,  43. 
Longfellow,  H.  W.,  caricature,  579. 
Lowell,  J.  R.,  caricature,  581. 


Mackenzie,  William,  410. 
McClure,  S.  S.,  8. 
Mansfield,  Richard,  228,  290. 
Marlowe,  Julia,  286. 
Meredith,  George,  443. 
Millet,  Jean  Francois,  258. 
Munro,  D.  B.,  363. 
Munsey,  Frank  A.,  11. 


Napoleon  I.,   12  portraits  and  caricatures,  606-621. 

Nicholls,  A.  B.,  513. 

Nye,  Edgar  W.,  portrait  and  caricatures,  590-605. 


Ogden,  Robert  G.,  451 


Pope,   Alexander,   139. 
Pope  Leo  XIII.   - 1^,   s'»' 


Richelieu.  Cardinal,  three  studies  of,    rjS. 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  359. 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  and  Lord  Kitchener, 

Roosevelt,  President,  4. 

Roose\ elt,  Mrs.,  .mi. 

Ro.tscx  elt,   Miss    Alice.   ]  1  1 


Salisbury,  Marquis  of,  563, 
Sand,  George,  521. 
Sandeau,  Jules,  523. 
Schurman,  Jacob  G.,  118. 
Scribner,  Charles,   7. 
Selfridge,  Henry  G.,  452. 
Shaw,  Albert,  9. 
Skinner,  Otis,  289. 
Smith,  Goldvvin,  576. 
Sothern,  E.  H.,  232,  290. 
Spencer,  Herbert,  573. 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  318. 


Tolstoy,  Count,  at  the  plough,  217. 
Tree,  Beerbohm,  234,  290. 
Twain,  Mark,  caricature,  580. 

Vanderbilt,   W.  K.,  338. 
Van  Home,  Sir  William,  409. 


Wanamaker,  John,  448. 
Whistler,  James  McNeil,  545. 
Whitman,  Walt,  623. 
Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  Holland,  30. 
Willard,  E.  S.,  226,  290. 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  112. 


Zola,  Emile,  caricature,  77. 


GENERAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Antwerp,  Panoramic  View  of,  502. 

Austen,   Jane,  silhouette   of   Father   and   Brother, 

507;  facsimile  of  handwriting,  510. 
Automatons,  Remarkable,  of  the  18th  century,  654. 

Barker,  A.  W.,  Kaaterskill  Clove  at  Sunset,  143; 

Dundas  Elm,  144;   Melting  Snow,  146. 
Bath  Abbey,  488. 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  signatures,  511;   map  of  Bronte 

country,  517. 
Burns,  Robert,  facsimiles  and  views,  271-284. 

Cedric,  The,  sectional  view  of,  444. 

Chester,  Eastgate  Street,  490. 

Concord  (Emerson  pictures),  150-171. 

Conner,  Jerome,  Unfinished  head  of  Boy,  625  ;  the 

Laborers,  626. 
Cover  for  Marriage  Record,  263. 

Dickens',    Charles,    last    check,   56;    facsimile  of 

caste  of  a  play,  57. 
Dunkirk,  A  View  of  the  Port  of,  147. 

Emerson's  Study  at  Concord,   150;   other  Emerson 

pictures,  Concord,    1 67-171. 
Etretat,  France,  496. 

Feyen,  Eugene,  The  Mussel  Gatherers,   136. 
Flemish  Milkwoman,  A,  493. 

Gibraltar,  491. 

Girl  of  the  Grodener  Valley,  A,  466. 

Glengariff,  482. 


Haines,  S.  K.,  The  Young  Mother,   108. 

Hathavvay's,  (Ann),  Cottage,  485. 

Havre,  Entrance  to,  492. 

Helleu,  Paul,  Dry-point  Etchings  by,  33,  34,  35. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  views  of  residences,  etc., 
385-390. 

Killarney,  Ross  Castle,  481. 
Kinsale,  County  Cork,  479. 
Knickerbockers,  In  the  Days  of  the,  264. 

Lapostolet,  Chas.,  the  Port  of  Dunkirk,  147. 
Lenbach,   Franz  von,  portrait   by,  2;    Frau    Merk 

with  Child,  36. 
Lenbach  Villa,  The,  44. 
Loefen,  Carl  von,  Study  of  Girl's  Head,  260. 

McDougall,  Walt,  cartoons,  604-605. 
McFarland,  J.  H.,  Trees  in  Winter,    12  pictures, 

244-257. 
Madeleine  and  Rue  Royale,  The,  498. 
Meissonier,  Jean  L.  E.,  A  Figure  Study,  135. 
Millet,  J.  F.,  The  Gleaners,  220. 
Munich,  The  Old  City  Hall,  466. 

Opper,  F.,  caricatures  of  Bill  Nye,   592-605. 
Oxford  University  views  and  costumes,  364-372. 

Photograph  or  a  Painting:   Which  ?  48. 
Pickwick  Club,  cover-design,  52. 
Pope's,  Alex.,  Villa  at  Twickenham,  483. 

Queenstown  Harbor,  479. 

Railway  Maps  and  Diagrams,  391-408. 
Reproduction  of  a  Photograph  in  Three  Colors,  38. 

Richmond  Terrace.  504. 

Rouen,  The  Great  Clock,  494;  Tower  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  497. 

Sculptured    Leather  Screen — "The  Conquerors," 

262. 
St.  Valentine  on  the  Danube,  469. 
Sun-Flecked  Path,  The,  137. 

Thuringia,  A  Castle  Court  in,  474. 
Thuringian  Convent,  Ruins  of  a,  464. 
Trees  in  Winter,  Beauty  of,  12  pictures,  244-257. 
Tyrol,  Austrian,  Views  in,  471-476. 

Unfinished  Head  of  Boy  (Conner),  625. 
Unsigned  Charcoal  Sketch,  37. 

Weiderseim,  G.  G.,  The  Golf  Girl,  132;  A 
Flower  of  Venice,  134;  A  Throw  Down,  140; 
Girl  in  Street  Costume,  141  ;  Studies  of  Heads, 

Westinghouse  Works,  British  :  Winding  Field 
Coils,  632;  Building  a  Big  Armature,  635; 
Traveling  Crane,  636;  Casting  Steel,  637; 
Corner  of  the  Forge  Shop,  63S. 

Winchester  Cathedral,    508. 
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FRANK  A.  MUNSEY 

Munsey's    Magazine 


FRANK  N.   DOUBLEDAY 
The  World's  Ifork 


Men  and  Events 


Editorials  Wanted 

We  want  short,  pungent,  vigorous,  signed 
editorials  by  men  and  women  who  have 
things  to  say  and  who  want  to  say  them 
"  hard" — anything  which  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head ;  any  nail  which  needs  driving 
home  or  down.  We  shall  pay  cash  and 
prices. 

Seymour  Eaton 


The  Men  behind  the  Magazines 

Personality  counts  in  editing  more  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  publishing,  and 
more  in  these  days  than  it  used  to  in  the 
old  days  when  there  was  little  or  no  com- 
petition in  the  magazine  world.  For  years 
Harpers  was  our  only  illustrated  magazine. 
As  it  had  the  field  to  itself  it  took  things 
easily  and  waxed  fat  and  prosperous.  Then 
Scrihners,  now  The  Century,  came  along. 
Harpers  stood  in  dumb  amaze  at  its  temer- 
ity and  then  it  began  to  "  hustle."  It  was 
Scrihners  that  first  realized  the  value  of 
general  advertising.  It  was  the  late  Ros- 
well  Smith,  one  of  the  founders  and  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  original  Scrihners,  who 
turned  the  tide  of  advertising  toward  the 
monthly  magazines.  Until  that  time 
Harpers  had  never  allowed  any  advertise- 
ments except  those  of  Messrs.  Harper's 
books  to  appear  in  its  pages. 

To-day  the  country  is  flooded  with 
magazines,  and  there  is  a  strong  personality 
behind  every  one  that  prospers.  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Alden  has  for  many  years  been 
the  editor  of  Harpers,  but  it  is  the  aggressive 
personality  of  Mr.  George  Harvey  that  has 
changed  the  course  of  the  Magazine  and 
the  Weekly.  Mr.  Harvey  brings  journal- 
istic methods  into  the  editorial  policy  of 
these  two  periodicals  and  into  that  of  the 
North  American  Review,  which  is  little  less 
than    a    monthly    newspaper   with    signed 


editorials  written  by  the  best  known  men 
whose  pens  money  can  buy. 

The  Century  Magazine  was  first  edited  by 
the  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  whose  name  was 
one  to  conjure  with.  His  assistant  editor 
was  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  editorship  on  the  death  of 
his  chief.  Mr.  Gilder  was  a  trained  jour- 
nalist, but  his  journalistic  impulses  have 
always  been  tempered  by  a  great  love  and 
respect  for  literature  and  art.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  "  hustlers  "  in  magazine  editor- 
ship. This  because  of  his  early  training, 
also  because  of  his  temperament. 

For  Scribner's  Magazine  as  it  is  to-day 
Mr.  E.  L.  Burlingame  is  responsible.  He 
has  been  its  editor  from  the  start  and  there 
are  those  who  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Mr. 
Scribner  was  particularly  eager  to  publish  a 
magazine  because  he  had  so  capable  an 
editor  attached  to  his  house.  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame, though  a  thorough-going  cosmo- 
politan, is  a  Boston  man,  and  was  born 
under  the  shadow  of  the  State  House 
dome.  The  culture  of  the  Hub  is  notice- 
able in  his  editorial  policy.  The  magazine 
that  bears  his  name  is  said  to  be  Mr. 
Scribner's  pet  child,  and  his  influence  is 
felt  throughout  its  various  departments. 

When  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  took  over  the 
editing  of  an  American  Review  of  Reviews 
there  were  those  who  said  he  could  not 
make  a  success  of  it,  but  they  were  those 
who  did  not  know  Dr.  Shaw.  His  stay- 
ing powers  are  only  equalled  by  his  zeal  and 
capacity  for  seeing  clearly  and  setting  forth 
what  he  sees  and  feels  in  forcible  and  con- 
vincing English.  Perhaps  no  other  man 
could  have  made  the  venture  a  success. 

Mr.  Frank  N.  Doubleday  has  a  person- 
ality that  dominates.  He  never  turns  out 
of  the  road  because  there  is  an  obstacle  in 
the  way.  It  is  the  obstacle  that  turns  out 
when  it  sees  him  coming.  Mr.  Double- 
day's  capacity  for  work  and  his  capacity 
for  enthusiasm  make  a  strong  partnership. 
He  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  up-to- 
date  American.  His  fellow-worker,  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Page,  is  a  man  of  ideas  and  has 
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a  personality  that  cannot  hide  its  light 
under  an  unsigned  editorial. 

Mr.  S.  S.  McClure  brought  into  the 
magazine  business  enough  nervous  force, 
energy,  and  knowledge  of  what  the  pub- 
lic wants  to  have  forced  a  dozen  magazines 
into  success.  These  qualities  were  his 
stock  in  trade.  He  had  little  else  when 
McClure' 's  Magazine  was  started,  but  little 
else  was  necessary.  It  meant  a  terrible 
expenditure  of  nervous  energy,  but  he  has 
had  his  reward,  fortunately  not  too  late. 

Mr.  Munsey  was  the  inventor  of  the 
ten-cent  magazine,  but  unhappily  for 
him  his  invention  could  not  be  patented. 
He  is  his  own  editor  as  well  as  publisher 
and  he  makes  his  personality  permeate 
the  pages  of  Munsey  s.  Mr.  Mun- 
sey's  infinite  variety  is  not  staled  with 
time.  He  breaks  out  in  new  places  every 
few  weeks  but  he  edits  his  magazine  on 
the  same  lines  now  as  the  day  it  was  born. 
"Quantity"  is  his  watchword,  and  when 
he  takes  his  dear  half  million  subscribers 
into  his  confidence  he  tells  them  that  he 
gives  them  more  for  their  money  than  any 
other  editor  and  they  believe  him.  He  has 
the  art  of  carrying  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
his  readers,  and  it  is  a  profitable  art. 

Mr.  Edward  Bok  has  the  advantage  of 
knowing  his  audience.  When  he  gave  the 
readers  of  the  Ladies  Home  Journal 
"Heart  to  Heart  Talks  "  and  "Personal 
Sides"  he  knew  what  he  was  about.  Mr. 
Bok's  dominating  quality  is  perseverance. 
When  he  goes  for  anything  he  gets  it. 
He  set  out  to  get  a  circulation  for  his 
magazine  and  he  got  it.  He  cut  in  where 
other  editors  hesitated  to  go  and  he  has 
given  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  a 
good  magazine  as  well  as  a  lot  of  good 
advice.  The  Ladies  Home  Journal  has  done 
missionary  work,  and  Mr.  Bok  stands  in  the 
light  of  a  missionary  to  his  readers.  They 
go  to  him  as  their  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,  and  they  never  find   him  wanting. 

Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker  is  the  Cosmo- 
politan. He  may  have  editors  and  pub- 
lishers, but  he  follows  the  details  of  every 


branch  of  his  business.  His  finger  is  in 
every  pie.  Sometimes  the  pie  is  hot  and 
burns,  but  that  does  not  disturb  him. 
Nothing  disturbs  Mr.  Walker.  He  is 
always  calm  and  unruffled  and  conducts 
his  business  without  excitement  of  any 
sort.  He  has  hobbies  and  he  rides  them 
all, — sometimes  they  throw  him,  but  he 
generally  sticks  on.  He  is  not  a  West 
Pointer  for  nothing.  A  bucking  hobby  is 
a  tonic  to  the  editor  of  the   Cosmopolitan. 


Is  Morality  shifting  in  its 
Foundations  ? 

To  deal  with  any  great  question  of  the 
day  adequately  within  the  space  assigned 
would  be  impossible.  It  may  be  possible 
to  say  which  is  the  great  question.  The 
great  question  surely  is  that  concerning  the 
foundation  of  morality,  now  apparently  in 
a  shifting  and  uncertain  state.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  hitherto  popular  morality 
at  least  has  been  sustained  by  religion. 
Conscience  is  clearly  a  religious  authority 
implying  a  divine  sanction  of  virtue  and 
condemnation  of  vice,  with  the  prospect 
of  future  reward  and  punishment.  Belief 
in  the  religious  sanction  appears  now  to  be 
gradually  giving  way.  We  hear  increasing 
complaints  of  failing  attendance  at  the 
churches,  notwithstanding  the  social  feeling 
in  favor  of  church-going  as  a  guarantee 
for  respectability.  /Esthetic  attractions  are 
required  to  draw  congregations  which  were 
before  drawn  by  prayer  and  preaching. 
This  is  remarkable  in  the  case  of  churches 
hitherto  anti-ritualistic,  such  as  the  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  and  Baptists.  The 
clergy  show  their  sense  of  the  change  by 
secularizing  their  discourses  and  turning 
them  more  to  the  subject  of  well-being 
in  this  world,  less  to  that  of  salvation  in 
the  next.  The  pursuit  of  wealth  as  the 
means  of    enjoyment  in   the    present    life 
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becomes  more  intense,  the  craving  for 
material  happiness  being  no  longer  balanced 
and  controlled  as  before  by  spiritual  hopes. 
Jingoism  tramples  and  almost  exults  in 
trampling  on  moral  principles  hitherto  held 
sacred.  Not  only  is  Christianity  threatened 
with  dissolution  by  criticism,  but  Theism 
is  threatened  with  subversion  by  the 
advance  of  physical  science.  Agnosticism  is 
widely  professed;  even  positive  Materialism 
is  not  uncommon.  The  growth  of  a 
strange  brood  of  new  superstitions,  such 
as  Spiritualism,  Theosophy,  and  Christian 
Science,  is  the  offspring  of  the  twilight  of 
what  seems  like  the  setting  of  the  religious 
sun.  Perhaps  we  may  include  in  the  same 
class  the  strange  inclination  to  take  refuge 
in  a  survival  of  the  ecclesiastical  system 
and  thaumaturgy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
We  have  to  ask  ourselves,  then,  what,  if 
religious  beliefs  should  really  fail,  there  will 
be  to  take  its  place  in  the  future  as  a 
sanction  for  morality.  Will  social  science 
and  jurisprudence,  combined  with  natural 
sentiments  and  affections,  be  sufficient? 
Will  these  influences  be  powerful  enough 
to  restrain  evil  natures  when  human  law 
can  be  evaded,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Napo- 
leon, defied?  At  all  events  if  the  basis  is 
to  be  changed,  the  moral  code  will  call  for 
revision.  It  can  no  longer  be  or  profess 
to  be  conformity  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  This  of  all  the  questions  of  the 
day  appears  to  be  the  most  vital  and  the 
most  urgent. 


it  tyt fOctsi^     </  ?-? 


'l^L^fa.    . 


{Toronto,  Ont.) 


The  modern  Street  Rush 

Both  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation  we 
are  invariably  in  a  hurry.  The  verb  '  to 
hustle"  has  at  last  conquered  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  polite  speech.  Like  all 
slang  that  is  forcible  and  expressive — and 
not    inherently    objectionable — it    has   ac- 


quired a  legitimate  place  in  our  constantly 
increasing  vocabulary. 

The  word,  with  its  derivatives,  describes 
a  state  of  being  peculiarly  in  consonance 
with  our  habits  and  desires.  "Whiz, 
whirl,  whir,  hurr,  burr  —  thunder  !  " 
(How  American  all  that  sounds  !)  These, 
according  to  the  Century  dictionary,  are 
the  primal  meanings  of  the  verbal  forbears 
of  "hurry,"  which  is  a  very  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg  in  language.  "  Hustle,"  in  its 
colloquial  United  States  application,  has 
no  forefathers.  It  is  an  ancestor,  a  Napo- 
leon, amongst  the  wordy  parvenus,  win- 
ning its  recognition  by  its  acute  apposite- 
ness  to  the  personality  of  the  word-users 
of  the  present. 

We  hurry  because  we  like  to  hurry. 
To  get  there  in  the  shortest  time  by  the 
most  direct  way  is  the  American  idea  of 
success.  No  matter  whose  fields  are 
crossed  in  the  journey,  whose  husbandry 
is  destroyed  by  the  way,  who  is  over-ridden 
or  jostled  aside  in  the  race,  what  poor  dog 
is  trampled  under  foot  in  the  haste,  what 
horse's  back  is  broken  in  the  progress,  we 
will  ride  straight  to  the  goal  reckless  of 
everything  but  the  end.  Respice  finem 
indeed  ! 

To  anyone  who  lives  in  New  York  this 
expressive  illustration  will  instantly  call  to 
mind  the  rush  hours  on  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  or  the  nightly  struggles  on  the 
elevated  trains.  Politeness  is  usually  deli- 
berate in  action;  courtesy  in  the  finest 
development  is  unhurried.  The  frantic 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  dear  and  impo- 
lite public  to  get  ahead  of  everybody  else, 
the  utter  lack  of  consideration  for  anybody 
and  everybody  shown  by  the  jostling 
crowds — these  should  not  be  too  severely 
censured ;  they  are  simply  the  transla- 
tion, in  a  little  detail  of  daily  life,  of 
our  strenuous  pursuit  of  the  national  idea 
of  hustling. 

But  more  particularly  has  the  folly  of 
being  in  a  hurry  all  the  time  ami  every- 
where been  brought  home  to  me  by  observ- 
ing   the    utter     recklessness    with    which 
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people  will  jeopard  life  and  limb — to  say 
nothing  of  the  pursuit  of  happiness — 
dozens  of  times  in  a  day  in  the  public 
streets  in  order  to  cross  in  front  of  a 
rapidly  moving  trolley  car  or  other  vehicle. 
Not  once,  but  many  times,  have  I  seen 
old  and  young,  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  risk  imminent  death  rather  than  wait 
a  second  or  two  for  a  clear  passage.  We 
may  hurry  over  our  work,  our  play,  our 
prayers;  we  may  hasten  in  our  cooking, 
our  eating,  our  drinking;  we  may  dart 
through  our  literature,  our  science,  our 
art;  we  may  hustle  to  achieve  that  smat- 
tering, scattering,  spattering  modicum  of 
knowledge,  or  reward,  which  we  hastily 
call  success  ;  but  for  heaven's  sake,  in  the 
name  of  our  helpless  wives  and  children, 
our  dependants  and  descendants,  let  us  be 
more  circumspect  and  restrained  when  it 
comes  to  hustling  in  front  of  the  trolley 
car,  the  automobile,  or  even  the  despised 
hansom  cab  ! 

Festina  lente — c ontemptuously  d  e  - 
scribed  as  good  enough  for  the  Latin 
race,  which  has  yet  made  no  inconsider- 
able progress  and  stir  in  history — is  an 
excellent  aphorism  to  remember  and  apply 
when  crossing  our  crowded  streets. 
Having  narrowly  escaped  being  run  over 
several  times  recently,  I  am  trying  to 
apply  it  myself— alas,  but  with  indifferent 
success  ! 


No  Successor  to  Norris 

The  death  of  Frank  Norris  leaves  Amer- 
ican literature  in  the  condition  in  which 
his  first  book  found  it,  still  needing  an 
infusion  of  new  red  blood  and  a  very  great 
strengthening  of  muscle  and  hardening  of 
flesh.  We  have  an  authoress  who  thinks, 
and  writes  what  she  thinks,  but  mainly 
within  the  limits  of  the  society  women  of 
to-day,  whose  main  purpose  is  to  startle  her 


circle.  No  one  else  in  our  land  does  even 
as  much  as  this  now  that  Frank  Norris 
is  dead. 

He  had  the  faults  of  a  fresh,  undisciplined 
genius.  When  searching  for  truth  at  the 
well's  bottom  he  occasionally  brought  up 
the  mud  beneath  the  water,  not  as  Zola 
did ,  who  thought  mud  was  what  we  wanted, 
but  rather  as  a  diver  does  who  dives  too 
deep  without  intending  to.  But  he  was 
so  observant,  held  so  true  and  clear  a  mir- 
ror to  the  life  around  him,  and  worked  so 
conscientiously,  that  as  an  American  who 
believes  his  country  the  richest  field  for 
fiction  in  the  world,  I  am  more  than 
grieved,  I  am  shocked,  by  his  death.  He 
introduced  no  character  which  was  not 
drawn  into  real  living  guise  whether  he  got 
it  out  of  real  life  or  not.  He  was  on  the 
way  to  do  great  work :  sober,  searching, 
instructive  literature  of  an  earnest,  enduring 
kind. 

He  came  at  a  time  when  our  American 
men  were  writing  like  women  and  we 
looked  to  our  women  for  some  of  our 
strongest  writing.    And  that  time  is  to-day. 

Our  literature  is  an  Adamless  Eden  full 
of  sweet  girls  and  never  a  single  robust 
man  or  adult  woman  either.  Our  maga- 
zine editors  are  to  blame,  if  blame  them 
we  can,  for  a  course  impelled  by  the  neces- 
sities of  their  situation  as  employees  or 
partners  in  cautious  capitalistic  ventures 
begun  in  days  when  we  were  a  simpler 
people  dominated  by  more  puritanical  and 
more  hypocritical  conventions.  These 
editors  laundered  our  literature  out  of  all 
its  strength  and  sent  forth  books  as  neuter- 
gendered  as  our  dolls.  They  were  the 
wardens  of  the  gates  of  Bookdom,  and 
applied  the  rod  to  all  who  came  with  a 
showing  of  muscle,  blood,  crude  manhood, 
passion,  or  sin  among  their  wares.  Their 
part  in  our  literature  was  to  produce  work 
fit  for  a  place  in  a  clergyhouse  ami  a  young 
ladies'  seminary,  because  they  knew  that 
what  would  go  there  might  go eveiy where 

else.      Most    of    these    dealers   in    lace   and 

lavender  are  dead  now,  anil  fierce  competi- 
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tion  has  enthroned  a  new  and  bolder, 
broader  set.  Frank  Norn's  was  the  first 
man  to  discover  that  at  least  three  of  the 
five  bars  in  the  fence  of  our  literature  have 
been  taken  down,  and  thus  it  came  that  he 
stepped  into  the  arena  with  sleeves  rolled 
up  and  bosom  and  sword  both  bare. 


Meddling  with  the  Army 

The  attitude  of  the  American  people 
towards  the  Army  is  inexplicable.  Nordau 
says  that  "  Every  great  war  is  a  cause  of 
hysteria  among  multitudes." 

Our  people  are  all  itching  to  tinker,  in 
some  way,  with  military  affairs.  The 
exciting  events  of  the  last  four  years  seem 
to  have  turned  every  meddler  loose  upon 
our  Army,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Navy  appears  to  be  always  exempt  from  this 
senseless  interference.  Women  wrangle 
over  the  question  of  the  canteen,  and 
"stay  at  homes"  abuse  brave  and  veteran 
generals. 

In  the  struggle  with  Spain  and  the  Fili- 
pinos, a  series  of  unbroken  victories 
honored  the  flag,  and  our  soldiers  were  the 
admiration  of  the  allied  forces  in  China, — 
valor  and  discipline  going  hand  in  hand. 

Yet  journalists,  societies,  cranks,  politi- 
cians, excitable  women,  and  dreamy  refor- 
mers assume  the  right  to  attack  our  com- 
manders and  to  asperse  the  soldierly  character 
and  social  habits  of  our  troops.  The  Army 
can  not  talk  back! 

Two  Presidents,  two  War  Secretaries, 
and  Congress  have  been  deluged  with  advice 
and  suggestions  from  laymen  on  mere 
technical  matters,  and  looking  to  reforms 
of  a  more  or  less  visionary  character. 
These  bloodless  heroes  can  find  cogent 
matters  needing  the  pruning  knife  nearer 
home. 

No  mere  tyro  dares  to  attack  our  Judic- 


iary, or  our  State  or  Treasury  service  ;  the 
Army  gets  the  whole  volley. 

All  Europe  laughs  at  this  pottering  by 
our  civilians,  who  affect  to  look  down  on 
the  Army  from  an  assumed  "high  moral 
plane." 

The  criminal  records  show  our  forces  to 
be  among  our  best  behaving  citizens. 

The  Army  is  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Executive,  under  solemn  oath,  and  acting 
under  well  defined  laws. 

Away  with  cant !  Let  the  country's 
uniform  be  respected  in  the  United  States 
as  in  Germany ! 

Our  officers  are  no  gilded  idlers,  our  men 
no  armed  ruffians ;  they  are  a  worthy  rep- 
resentation of  our  whole  people,  under  safe 
and  stern  restrictions. 

Let  a  real  interest  in  the  soldier  take  the 
place  of  this  bickering. 

Call  off  these  ignorant  chatterers !  The 
Army  asks  only  for  justice,  and  that  respect 
and  confidence  which  it  has  so  honestly 
earned. 


The  Age  of  the  Whirlwind 

There  has  always  been  a  great  deal  of 
disease  of  mind,  body,  and  soul  in  the 
world,  and  therefore  there  has  always  been 
a  great  deal  of  hysteria ;  but  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  no  age  has  been  more  prolific 
of  this  particular  form  of  disease  than  our 
own.  In  religion,  politics,  reform,  litera- 
ture, and  society  there  are  hosts  of  people 
who  mistake  violence  for  power,  and  who 
are  convinced  that  no  emotion  is  profound 
unless  it  tears  itself  to  tatters.  The  deafen- 
ing noises  of  contemporary  life  are  paral- 
leled by  the  multitude  of  vociferous, 
shrieking  men  and  women  who  seem  to 
think  that  God  has  become  deaf,  and  that 
society  can  be  saved  only  by  a  prodigious 
noise.  The  significance  of  the  still,  small 
voice  has  been  forgotten  ;  this  is  the  age  of 
the  whirlwind.     It  is  almost  impossible  to 
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hear  oneself  think — to  quote  a  current 
phrase — in  the  general  hubbub ;  and  he 
who  would  really  serve  his  fellows  by 
bringing  that  sanity  of  mind,  which  is  the 
first  stage  in  truth-seeking,  must  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  the  desert  and  wilder- 
ness— places  where  many  newspapers  and 
current  novels,  and  much  current  criticism 
and  preaching,  do  not  penetrate.  The 
hysterical  tendency  shows  itself  in  the 
extraordinary  vogue  of  vociferous,  egotistic, 
and  unwholesome  novels;  novels  which 
assume  to  be  unusually  frank  revelations  of 
the  spirit,  full  of  that  unconventional  plain- 
speaking  which  is  original  and  stimulating. 
Real  originality,  as  Goethe  and  Lowell 
among  other  sensible  people  have  pointed 
out,  is  unpretentious,  and  for  the  most  part, 
unconscious.  Noisy,  over-heated,  scream- 
ing stories  are  mistaken  for  works  of 
elemental  force  and  passion.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  real  passion  in  these  hys- 
terical tales.  What  seems  to  be  passion  is 
really  over-wrought  nerves.  The  sinners 
are  not  really  bad :  they  are  simply  a  little 
insane ;  they  are  not  the  prey  of  volcanic 
emotions  :  they  are  the  victims  of  hysteria. 
They  are  really  pallid,  goody-goody  people 
who  have  gone  mad  and  are  under  the 
delusion  that  they  are  monsters  of  iniquity 
or  victims  of  elemental  forces,  and  they 
that  read  such  novels  and  are  imposed  upon 
by  them  are  in  the  way  of  sharing  the 
disease  which  befuddles  them.  If  Dr. 
Johnson  were  living  to-day,  his  chief  text 
would  be:  clear  your  minds  of  hysteria. 


What  is  our  real  Enemy? 

Neither  the  Trust  nor  the  Union  is  the 
enemy  to  be  most  feared.  The  capitalist 
is  a  public  benefactor  if  he  employ  his 
capital  productively,  just  as  is  the  work- 
man if  he  labor  to  good  purpose.  The 
enemy  is  that  which  seems  to  have  rotted 


Old  England  almost  to  the  heart's  core  ; 
that  which  prepared  France  for  the 
debacle  of  1870;  that  which  destroyed 
Old  Rome,  body  and  soul.  Luxury  and 
Idleness  are  the  civic  enemy  rising  within 
the  Republic. 

Suppose  a  case:  If  all  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States  were  owned  by  one  Trust, 
and  were  still  continuously  utilized  for 
production  as  advantageously  as  now  by 
many  individual  possessors,  no  enonomic 
harm  would  ensue.  Social  injury,  conse- 
quent on  the  reduction  of  local  men  of 
Light  and  Leading  to  the  condition  of 
employed  superintendents  or  clerks,  would, 
of  course,  eventuate.  But  if  all  these 
were  put  on  pay  so  limited  that  they  could 
not  rear  idle,  luxurious  families,  some 
social,  as  well  as  economic  compensation, 
would  accrue.  Then  the  only  portion  of 
the  total  product  liable  to  be  wasted  would 
be  that  which  could  be  diverted  to  main- 
taining the  luxury,  ostentation,  and  idle- 
ness of  the  families  of  the  magnates  of  the 
one  Trust. 

As  things  now  stand  a  great  number  of 
wealthy  or  prosperous  men,  themselves 
highly  useful,  in  so  far  as  they  employ  their 
brains  and  capital  in  productive  industry, 
are  breeding  up  more  or  less  luxurious  and 
idle  families.  The  Pleasure  Class  has 
hugely  increased  and  is  ever  multiplying  in 
number,  here  as  in  England.  To  main- 
tain its  luxury  and  idleness  an  ever  in- 
creasing proportion  of  mind  and  muscle, 
that  might  otherwise  be  utilized  in  the 
production  for  the  general  demand,  is 
given  to  the  creation  of  articles  of  luxury 
and  to  menial  service.  Thus,  those  who 
are  supplied  with  the  ordinary  necessaries 
and  comforts  by  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry, 
Amanda,  Eliza,  and  Mary,  return  no  ser- 
vice to  these  six  producers,  but  are  engaged 
in  ministering  to  The  Squire's  luxurious 
household.  They  are  kept  people.  And 
the  kept  are  exceeding  great  multitudes 
already. 

Public  opinion  is  a  most  lethal  weapon 
in    the    Republic's    armory.      If    it    wen- 
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scornful  instead  of  applausive  and  imitative 
of  the  luxurious,  the  ostentatious,  and  the 
idlers  of  pleasure,  the  effect  would  be  cura- 
tive. It  might  re-establish  anew  the  truly 
American  and  just  ideal  of  a  society  in 
which  none,  exeept  the  aged  and  feeble, 
should  eat,  unless  they  worked  with  head 
or  hands,  or  both.  In  such  a  society 
necessaries  could  not  but  super-abound, 
comfort  be  easily  attained,  and  leisure 
enough  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  arts  and 
literature  and  the  fair  face  of  nature  and 
moderate  play  and  sport  and  entertainment, 
would  automatically  accrue  to  all  alike. 
The  drones  are  the  burden  of  the  hive. 
It  is  not  without  sound  reason  that  the 
Ancient  Church  places  luxury,  the  corrup- 
tion of  individuals  and  of  nations,  in  the 
category  of  the  deadly  sins. 

('Boston,  Mass.) 


Dum=fool  Things 
I 

Latin  is  a  dum-fool  thing.  I  feel  that 
way  to-day.  My  boy  works  at  Latin  and 
he  requires  eighty  per  cent  of  something 
to  pass  something  else.  I  do  the  other 
twenty  per  cent  myself.  The  new  French 
pronunciation  is  what  puts  me  at  a  disad- 
vantage. When  I  was  a  boy  bonus  was 
simply  bone-us,  now  it  is  bone -use;  but 
when  a  thing  is  a  dum-fool  thing  the  way 
you  say  it  doesn't  matter.  Isn't  it  time 
that  our  schools  waked  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  can  get  along  very  well  over  here  with- 
out Latin?  If  we  must  have  it,  give  us 
three  weeks  of  Latin  roots  from  an  old 
spelling  book  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The 
teacher  told  me  upon  enquiry  that  Latin 
gives  a  boy  culture.  I  told  him  in  two 
words  that  I  didn't  believe  any  such  thing. 
You  might  as  well  scratch  a  boy's  back  to 
produce  culture.  I  know  from  observation 
as  well  as  from  experience  that  Latin  pro- 
duces obstinacy,  and  crankiness,  and  deceit, 
and  fickleness,  and  hatred,  and  indigestion, 


and  lying,  and  sore  eyes,  and  a  strong  ten- 
dency towards  profanity.  I  admit  that 
Latin  has  its  place  but  it  belongs  with 
other  Roman  creations  now  dead.  If  we 
were  the  least  bit  short  of  studies  there 
would  be  some  excuse,  but  we're  not. 
Put  Julius  Caesar  and  Cicero  in  the  archives 
where  they  belong  and  let  us  translate 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  and  Abe 
Lincoln  and  Darwin.  These  younger 
men  said  something  and  they  said  it  in 
fairly  intelligent  English.  You  don't  need 
to  scrape  the  paint  off  a  picture  to  inter- 
pret the  artist  or  to  pick  a  flower  to  pieces 
to  appreciate  its  beauty.  There  is  only 
one  thing  dum-fooler  than  Latin  and  that 
is  the  educational  system  wrhich  thinks 
that  Latin  ought  to  be  taught  in  American 
schools  in  the  twentieth  century. 

II 

I  ran  across  another  dum-fool  thing  at 
breakfast  a  few  mornings  ago.  It  was 
transitive  verbs.  They  had  gone  through 
all  the  preliminary  stages  of  mastication 
and  were  ready  to  serve.  My  little  girl  of 
a  dozen  years  had  a  grammar  beside  her 
plate.  Her  eyes  were  swollen  ;  her  whole 
expression  was  one  of  much  misery  and 
discomfort.  The  sun  was  shining,  the  air 
was  beautiful,  and  the  morning  was  the 
kind  that  specially  loves  flowers  and  birds 
and  children. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "what  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  Transitive  verbs,"  she  said. 

"What  are  they?"  I  asked,  and  her 
answer  came  in  one  long  sobbing  breath. 
She  evidently  had  repeated  the  definition  a 
hundred  times  before  leaving  her  room. 

"  A  transitive  verb,"  she  said,  "  is  a  verb 
which  expresses  an  action,  a  possession,  or 
an  ownership  such  as  either  literally  or 
metaphorically  passes  from  one  person  or 
thing  called  the  subject  to  another  person 
or  thing  external  to  the  subject  upon 
which  it  terminates." 

"  Great  heavens,"  I  said,  "let  me  see 
the  book !  " 
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Sure  enough  there  it  was ;  printed  in 
bold  face  type  to  indicate  its  importance. 

"Well,  child,"  I  said,  "I'm  glad  it 
terminates." 

My  wife  had  many  times  before  cau- 
tioned me  about  expressing  my  opinion  on 
education  and  religion  and  other  abstract 
things  before  the  children.  A  warning 
glance  was  sufficient.  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing out  loud  for  a  minute  or  two,  but 
after  the  children  had  gone  to  school  I 
asked  my  wife  to  talk  with  the  teacher 
and  ask  if  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  the  23d 
Psalm,  or  a  little  poem  from  Longfellow,  or 
Eugene  Field,  or  something  else  beautiful 
and  sweet  could  not  be  substituted  for 
transitive  verbs. 

My  little  girl  had  three  pages  of  such 
tommyrot  to  commit  to  memory  or  in 
default  of  the  same  stay  an  hour  after 
school.  This  is  the  twentieth  century  and 
the  school  is  in  a  beautiful  suburb  of  a 
beautiful  city. 

(Continued  in  February  number) 


America:  The  Jews'  Last 
Opportunity 

If  I  do  not  entirely  misinterpret  the  psy- 
chological state  of  the  contemporary  Jew, 
his  characteristic  trait  is  a  nervous  irritation. 
He  is  tired  of  the  seemingly  endless  strug- 
gle of  his  brethren  "  for  the  equal  station 
to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God  entitle"  them  on  this  beautiful  earth 
of  ours,  this  being  the  common  divine 
inheritance  of  all  mankind.  In  view  of  the 
bills  of  indictment  which  have  been  thrown 
in  his  face  by  the  thousand  for  the  last 
1800  years,  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
refute  finally  and  definitely  these  accusa- 
tions before  the  grand  jury  of  Public  Opin- 
ion and  to  put  up  a  desperate  fight  for  his 
"unalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."     And  it  is  the  free 


soil  of  America  which  seems  to  be  predes- 
tined to  become  the  battlefield  of  this  last 
heroic  struggle  of  the  Jewish  people  whose 
ancient  law  formed  the  spiritual  basis  for 
the  moral  upbuilding  of  the  American 
nation  and  was  sponsor  for  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Liberty  Bell 
had  proclaimed  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
saeculum  American  Freedom  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Torah ;  may  the  Liberty  of 
the  Jew,  in  its  turn,  freely  develop,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century,  under  the 
wings  of  the  American  Eagle. 

But  to  reach  this  desirable  end,  to  attain 
this  messianic  goal,  a  new  life  has  to  per- 
vade the  ranks  of  the  Jews  themselves ; 
the  narrow,  religious  ward-diplomacy  of 
the  single,  often  entirely  insignificant,  con- 
gregation has  to  be  replaced  by  a  new 
Jewish  world-policy,  a  broad,  liberal-spirited 
constitution  to  be  adopted  by  an  united 
Israel.  Both  "Orthodoxy"  and  "  Reform," 
as  sectarian,  dogmatic  distinctions  belong- 
ing to  a  bygone  age,  must  be  definitely 
relegated  to  the  hand-books  of  Jewish 
theology.  When  life  and  liberty  of 
7,000,000  of  human  beings  are  at  stake, 
people  are  not  disposed  to  listen  to  tedious 
elucubrations  of  Jewish  scholasticism. 
Truth — and  nothing  else — truth,  based  on 
historic  facts  and  upon  the  dictates  of 
reason,  must  penetrate  Jews  and  non-Jews, 
before  the  bewildering  problem  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,  in  all  its  intricate  religi- 
ous, social,  economic,  and  ethnographic 
phases  can  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all.  The  Jewish  business  man  and  financier 
has  to  give  up,  willingly  and  joyfully,  a 
part  of  his  revenue,  has  to  devote  a  part  of 
his  thought  and  time,  in  order  to  relieve  at 
last  the  Christian  world  and  Israel  itself  of 
the  incubus  which  is  weighing  on  both  of 
them  since  the  tragedy  of  Golgotha. 
Contemporary  Israel  has  the  men  and 
means  to  form  and  support  a  kind  of  inter- 
national central  government  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  defense  of  the  higher,  common 
interest  of  Judaism.  Should,  however, 
stupid   clinging   to    antiquated   traditions, 
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hysteric  pseudo-religious  sentimentality, 
hypocrisy,  ambition,  egotism,  and  avarice 
be,  in  the  future,  as  they  were  partly  in 
the  past,  impediments  to  the  ascent  of 
Israel,  then  the  Jew  will  have  no  longer 
the  right  to  cry  and  whine,  to  curse  his 
"  persecutors." 

May  the  Jew  be  mindful  of  that : 
America  is  also  his  opportunity — but — 
perhaps  his  last.  This  great  Republic  of 
ours  has  with  one  mighty  stroke  delivered 
12,000,000  human  beings  from  tyranny 
and  slavery;  it  has  solved  the  Philippine 
and  Cuban  problems.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
for  the  sake  of  the  same  principles  of 
humanity  and  justice,  be  disposed  to  save 
also  Israel  from  its  tragic  bondage.  But, 
first,  the  Jews  themselves  will  have  to 
prove  by  manly  deeds  that  they  are  ripe  for 
liberty,  and  have  at  last  understood  that 
they  have  reached  the  supreme  and  final 
phasis  in  the  religious,  social,  and  mental 
evolution  of  the  Jewish  race  as  an  inde- 
pendent entity  on  the  page  of  this  world. 

ISIDORE  SINGER 


(Mc 


Editor  Jewish  Encyclopedia) 


He  who  dares  to  speak  Truth 

All  things  are  possible  to  people  that  are 
reasonable.  The  wisdom  required  to  attain 
desires  for  good  is  not  only  within  reach, 
but  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  is  no  greater 
than  is  necessary  for  developing  capacity  to 
do.  Nature's  system  is  workable,  and  is 
the  only  system  by  which  people  could  be 
men,  carving  out  their  own  destiny  as  self- 
directed  creators,  instead  of  animals,  with 
no  choice  but  a  blind  following  of  instinct. 
For  its  varied  ills  society  has  only  itself  to 
blame. 

The  rate  of  progress  at  which  some 
nations,  by  learning  wisdom,  have  long 
been  getting  free  from  ills,  could  now  be 
greatly  accelerated.  A  marked  change  for 
the  better  would  soon  come  from  honest 
action  in  public  matters  by  individuals, 
among  those  capitalists  and  wage-workers, 
Republicans  and  Democrats,   Northerners 


and  Southerners,  who  now  know,  or  at 
least  have  reason  to  suspect,  that  as  parti- 
sans they  are  wilfully  shutting  their  eyes  to 
unwelcome  truth.  Acceptance  of  such 
truth  by  just  one  person  would  often  make 
a  noticeable  difference  in  public  conditions. 
It  would  require  no  great  effort  for  these 
to  perceive  and  act  upon  the  facts  that 
whether  loyalty  is  in  effect  a  virtue  or  a 
vice  depends  upon  the  merits  of  the  causes 
it  supports,  and  that  if  the  merits  are  solid 
the  cause  is  hindered,  not  helped,  by  the 
loyalty  of  the  unreasoning  partisan.  These 
people  are  not  to  be  excused  by  claiming 
that  they  are  creatures  of  heredity  and 
environment.  They  are  not  bound  by 
fate.  Honest  effort  in  the  light  one  has 
increases  that  light  and  the  power  to  use 
it.  For  an  unsound  position  on  public 
questions,  these  people,  having  plenty  of 
intelligence  to  compare  and  judge,  are 
guilty  of  positive  wrong. 

In  the  difficulty  with  which,  by  many 
forms  of  education,  present  well-being  is 
advanced,  or  saved  from  retrogression,  what 
can  be  said  of  influential  people  who  in  a 
partisan  spirit,  and  largely  without  the 
excuse  of  personal  gain,  applaud  what  they 
know  or  suspect  to  be  untrue  ?  It  is  no 
credit  to  prevailing  opinion  that  one  who 
dares  to  view  some  questions  on  their 
merits  is  still  hotly  denounced  as  a  traitor, 
while  there  is  no  visible  disapproval  of 
some  forms  of  insincerity  which  in  potency 


for  evil  are  perhaps  unequalled 
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(Jackson,  Mich.) 


Reform  on  Trial  in  New  YorK 

The  failure  of  reform  in  New  York  is 
being  admitted  even  by  its  friends.  Rosy 
pictures  of  ideal  government  have  faded 
like  a  summer  mist.  We  expected  too 
much  :  we  have  received  too  little.  Among 
police    scandals    the     McAuliffe    case     is 
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unsurpassed.  Gambling,  drinking,  the 
social  evil  still  pay  tribute  to  power  and  to 
organized  hypocrisy.  While  a  district 
attorney  in  St.  Louis  is  sending  the  rich 
to  prison,  Mr.  Jerome  does  nothing  to 
justify  his  startling  promises ;  the  New 
York  Central  and  corporate  bribers  smile 
in  peace.  Newspapers  who  dizzily  won- 
dered at  so  respectable  a  man  as  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  now  charge  him  with  incom- 
petence. Mr.  Cantor,  in  big  things  and 
little,  from  the  Pennsylvania  tunnel  to  the 
street  signs,  is  the  recipient,  from  those 
who  elected  him,  of  generous  and  merited 
abuse. 

What  shall  we  do  ?  We  tried  vague 
mendacity  after  the  Strong  fiasco,  when 
we  at  least  had  in  Col.  Waring  one 
success  of  which  to  boast,  and  a  disgusted 
public  swept  all  reformers  from  their  seats. 
Lying  will  not  save  us.  The  people  will 
know  the  facts.  Let  us  confess  the 
failures  and  honestly  give  the  reasons. 
Let  us  explain  that,  though  more  virtuous 
than  Tammany,  we  are  in  some  ways  not 
so  able.  Time  will  teach  us  what  Tam- 
many knows, — if  the  people  will  give  us 
time.  The  reformers  failed  to  select  even 
one  able  executive  ;  but  all  their  executives 
are  learning,  even,  perhaps,  Col.  Partridge. 
Mr.  Jerome  happily  was  granted  four  years 
to  grasp  the  difference  between  oratory 
and  execution.  He  has  courage  and 
honesty,  and  is  the  stuff  on  which  hope 
may  rest.  When  honest  officials  learn, 
the  people  gain,  but  Tammany's  increase 
in  skill  means  no  increase  in  public  good. 
We  may  win  again  by  pointing  out  this 
principle,  plus  at  least  a  start  in  each 
department.  On  Mayor  Low  will  be 
passed  the  verdict.  He  has  argued  for 
responsibility  and  now  he  has  it.  Does  he 
lack  decision  and  a  proper  ruthlessness 
with  his  friends  ?  If,  from  to-day,  he 
would  act  as  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  place 
might  act,  there  will  yet  be  time  :  The 
reform  administration  could  point  to  a 
fearless  start  and  to  something  gained.  If 
not  even  that  much  can  be  shown,  it  will 


be  overwhelmed,  in  a  well  earned  fate. 
The  people  care  little  for  social  respecta- 
bility.    They  want  government. 


^ 


The  useless-  College  Graduate 

It  is  frequently  forced  upon  public  notice 
that  many  college  graduates  cannot  fulfil 
the  elementary  requirements  for  admission 
to  a  business  house.  They  cannot  spell 
correctly,  nor  add  accurately,  nor  write 
legibly.  Something  is  wrong  with  a  sys- 
tem of  education  which  graduates  a  young 
man  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  in  a  state  of 
practical  helplessness.  The  blame  does  not 
lie  altogether  with  the  college,  but  some  of 
it  certainly  does. 

There  is,  first,  in  many  college  faculties 
an  excessive  fear  of  the  words  utilitarian 
and  commercial.  The  traditional  high 
ideal  of  college  life  should  not  be  suffered 
to  perish,  but  it  is  now  in  danger  of  degen- 
erating into  a  vague,  impracticable  ideal 
having  no  connection  with  real  social  ser- 
vice and  usefulness.  Breadth  of  view  must 
not  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  accuracy. 

In  the  second  place,  while  the  standard 
for  getting  into  college  has  been  raised,  the 
standard  for  staying  in  has,  if  anything, 
been  lowered.  The  student  is  "passed" 
if  he  makes  sixty  per  cent,  on  the  final 
examination.  In  the  world  he  is  flunked 
if  he  does  not  make  100  per  cent,  every 
day. 

Finally — and  here  the  public  is  at  fault — 
there  is  a  tendency  to-day  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  an  educational  institution  as 
we  do  that  of  an  industrial  enterprise, 
namely,  by  the  value  of  its  plant.  During 
the  last  ten  years  American  universities 
and  colleges  have  had  more  money  to  spend 
than  the  famous  universities  of  Germany 
handled  in  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Germans  with  their  pfennings 
bought  the  realities  (if  education,  whereas 
w  e  have  lavished  our  dollars  on  appearances, 
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on  marble  columns,  dainty  dormitories,  and 
stained  glass.  As  a  result  some  of  our  col- 
lege students  are  becoming  early  and 
unconscious  victims  of  luxury,  convinced 
that  the  fraternity  is  of  more  consequence 
than  the  curriculum. 

In  Oberlin  the  other  day  I  saw  some- 
thing that  should  help  us  to  preserve  our 
optimism.  It  was  a  small,  rough  patch  on 
the  floor  of  the  old  chapel  hall,  the  work 
of  an  amateur  carpenter  among  the 
students,  and  conspicuous  as  only  a  patch 
can  be.  One  of  Oberlin's  "needs"  is  a 
new  chapel,  but  if  a  new  chapel  or  a  new 
floor  means  that  a  good  professor  must  be 
sacrificed,  let  the  old  chapel  and  its  patched 
floor  stand. 


& 


(New  York  University) 


Another    Word    on    College 
Courses 

The  academic  year  is  still  young,  but  it 
has  already  been  crowded  with  events  of 
supreme  importance  to  the  friends  of 
higher  education  in  this  country.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  year,  Harvard  opened 
the  attack  on  the  traditional  college  course 
by  formally  offering  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  to  all  students  at  the  end  of  a  three 
years'  course.  Within  'this  time  a  certain 
number  of  courses  must  be  completed,  but 
these  in  turn  may  be  considerably  lessened 
by  an  anticipation  in  the  preparatory 
school  of  certain  work  in  English.  Harvard's 
attack,  however,  was  mild  when  compared 
with  the  onslaught  delivered  by  Columbia, 
whose  President  recently  advocated  a  two 
years'  course  to  be  crowned  with  the  same 
time-honored  degrees.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  an  attack  on  the  other  end  of  the 
course  was  delivered  by  a  proposal  made  at 
New  Haven,  with  which,  if  the  published 
reports  are  correct,  the  President  of  Yale 
declared  himself  in  hearty  sympathy,  to  do 


away  with  the  entrance  examinations  in 
one  of  the  most  important  of  studies. 

Is  it  not  time  to  call  a  halt  in  the  process 
of  destruction  and  to  face  the  problem  of 
the  reconstruction   of  the   college  course  ? 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  note  struck  in 
two  remarkable  addresses  delivered  at  the 
inauguration  of  President  Wilson  at 
Princeton. 

The  first  of  the  speakers  was,  it  is  true, 
neither  a  college  graduate  nor  a  professional 
educator,  but  even  apart  from  the  fact  that 
he  appeared  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  university,  the  sterling 
character,  varied  experience,  and  solid 
judgment  of  our  sole  surviving  graduate  of 
the  White  House  give  to  his  words  an 
authority  that  will  be  instantly  and  widely 
recognised.  "  We  of  Princeton,"  declared 
Mr.  Cleveland,  "  are  still  willing  to  declare 
our  belief  that  we  are  better  able  to  deter- 
mine than  those  coming  to  us  for  education 
what  is  their  most  advantageous  course  of 
instruction.  We  are  not  yet  convinced 
that  the  time  required  for  our  ordinary 
term  of  undergraduate  study  is  too  long, 
or  that  it  unnecessarily  retards  the  useful 
service  expected  of  a  genuinely  educated 
man."  Princeton,  it  seems,  may  still  be 
trusted  to  bar  the  door  opening  upon  any 
so-called  royal  road  to  learning. 

This  frank  declaration  of  hostility  to  the 
present  fashionable  demolition  of  the  college 
course  needed  to  be,  and  was,  admirably 
supplemented  by  the  more  positive  pro- 
nunciamento  of  President  Wilson  in  his 
inaugural  address.  "We  have  so  spread 
and  diversified  the  scheme  of  knowledge," 
he  asserted,  "that  it  has  lost  coherence. 
We  have  gained  knowledge,  but  we  have 
lost  system."  This  is  a  fact  which  is  being 
recognised  by  an  increasing  minority  even 
at  the  home  of  the  elective  system  in 
America.  To  equate  all  studies,  to  declare 
that  Bible  and  bird-stuffing,  mathematics, 
art,  and  psychology  are  of  like  importance 
in  the  education  of  the  mind,  is  as  demons- 
trably absurd  as  to  insist  that  roast  beef  and 
rice,  grape-nuts,  terrapin,  and  plum  pudding 
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are  of  equal  value  in  the  edification  of  the 
body.  And  it  is  only  a  slavish  and  mistaken 
imitation  of  German  methods  that  has 
blinded  our  eyes  so  long  to  so  gross  and 
palpable  a  fact. 

With  particular  emphasis  President  Wil- 
son dwelt  upon  the  necessity  in  American 
universities  of  a  course  of  general  study 
which  shall  at  once  produce  a  large  body 
of  informed  and  thoughtful  men,  and  at  the 
same  time  serve  as  the  foundation  for  later 
professional  and  special  education.  In  such 
a  course  certain  studies  are  fundamental, 
and  to  allow  any  student  to  escape  these 
by  the  exercise  on  his  part  of  an  untrained 
and  indiscriminating  freedom  of  choice,  is 
to  permit  him  to  evade  the  very  purpose 
for  which  the  university  exists. 

Here  is  where  the  true  function  of  the 
elective  system  appears.  "  We  must  make 
choice  among  these  studies,"  says  President 
Wilson,  "and  we  must  suffer  the  pupil 
himself  to  make  choice.  But  the  choice 
that  we  make  must  be  the  chief  choice, 
and  the  choice  that  the  pupil  makes  the 
subordinate  choice.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  whatever  group  of  studies  the  student 
selects,  it  shall  at  least  contain  all  the 
elements  of  modern  knowledge,  and  be  it- 
self a  complete  circle  of  general  subjects." 
In  other  words,  the  present  unrestricted 
liberty  of  election — a  liberty  too  often  de- 
generating into  the  mere  license  of  boyish 
caprice — must  give  place  to  a  co-ordinated 
system  of  groups  of  studies,  corresponding 
in  part  at  least  to  the  "Schools"  and 
"Tripos"  of  the  English  universities. 
Between  these  groups  full  liberty  of  choice 
may  be  allowed.  The  student  may,  in 
President  Wilson's  apt  phrase,  "choose 
one  of  several  tours  through  the  world 
of  learning."  But  having  chosen  he  must 
follow,  with  but  slight  divagation,  the 
path  mapped  out  for  him. 

To  prepare  such  a  scheme  of  co-ordinated 
groups  is  a  problem  which  calls  for  the 
highest  powers  of  the  trained  thinker  on 
educational  topics,  and  the  application  of 
such  a  system  to  our  present  college  course 


will  demand  the  utmost  tact  and  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  administrator.  But  to 
maintain  that  such  a  scheme  is  either 
inconceivable,  or  impossible  of  application, 
is  not  only  to  doubt  the  wisdom  and  ad- 
ministrative ability  of  the  American  scholar, 
but  also  to  prefer  the  present  state  of 
educational  anarchy  to  the  vision — yet  to 
be  realised — of  a  fair  and  well-ordered 
republic  of  learning. 

(Princeton  University) 


The    Supreme    Need    of    the 
World 

Out  of  the  Boer  war,  and  the  coal  strike, 
and  the  threatenings  of  the  trusts,  and  the 
discussion  of  tariffs  and  municipal  reform, 
and  the  various  strifes  of  politics,  there 
rises  one  great  demand.  Current  events 
emphasize  it,  and  require  it  to  be  clearly 
stated.  The  supreme  need  of  the  world 
is  the  need  of  people  trained  in  the  practice 
of  deciding  practical  questions  on  moral 
grounds.  From  sharp  current  experiences 
many  are  drawing  once  more  the  whole- 
some lesson  that  all  important  questions 
are  moral  questions.  It  was  their  refusal 
to  act  ethically  that  ruined  the  cause  of 
the  coal  operators  with  the  people.  It  was 
the  ethical  aspects  of  the  Boer  war  that 
made  it  the  nightmare  of  its  time.  That 
the  tariff  must  be  adjusted  on  moral 
grounds,  not  to  suit  selfishness,  is  the 
coming  thought.  But  it  is  not  enough 
to  discern  this  universal  necessity.  No 
one  of  these  moral  questions  is  easy,  when 
it  comes  to  the  case  in  hand.  To  know 
that  they  ought  to  be  settled  on  moral 
grounds  is  not  to  be  able  to  settle  them. 
Morality  requires  training  and  practice,  as 
much  as  carpentry  or  teaching.  Trained 
power  to  make  sound  ethical  judgments  is 
what  the  country  needs.      It  is  needed  in 
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legislators  and  executives,  in  business  men 
and  lawyers,  in  politicians  and  citizens  of 
every  grade.  Admission  of  the  moral  test 
to  all  affairs  is  the  one  thing  needful :  yet 
a  brazen  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  morals 
is  a  startling  feature  of  the  time.  There- 
fore all  the  people  are  called  to  accept  this 
mode  of  judgment,  and  practice  it  until 
it  has  become  instinctive.  Every  home 
should  be  a  school  of  moral  judgment,  and 
every  day's  work  a  practice-field.  Every 
human  being  can  well  serve  his  country 
and  his  age  by  training  himself  in  will  and 
power  to  pass  moral  judgment  in  practical 
affairs. 

WILLIAM  NEWTON  CLARKE 

(Colgate  University) 


All  Work  and  no  Play 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  people  in 
our  large  cities  is  for  more  play.  We  have 
plenty  of  dull  tasks  that  fill  our  days,  and 
plenty  of  books,  libraries,  and  newspapers; 
but  of  good,  healthy,  invigorating,  inspiring, 
developing  play  (both  mental  and  physi- 
cal), that  brightens  the  mind  and  sets  all 
the  pulses  going,  we  have  far  too  little. 

We  should  have  a  gymnasium  and  baths 
in  every  public  school  building,  and  the 
school  auditoriums  should  be  at  the  service 
of  the  local  dramatic,  literary,  singing, 
and  debating  societies. 

A  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Play 
should  be  formed  in  every  great  city,  and 
should  organize  the  people  of  each  school 
district,  aiding  and  encouraging  them  to 
use  their  own  school-houses,  armories,  and 
parks  with  all  possible  freedom.  They 
should  hire  vacant  fields  and  turn  them 
into  playgrounds  for  old  and  young. 

Such  enterprises  can  be  made  to  pay  for 
themselves,  and  to  run  themselves.  They 
only  need  a  little  preliminary  organization 
and  supervision. 

In  February  of  1897,  I  proposed  to  the 
Brooklyn  Board  of  Education  a  plan  along 
the  above  lines  for  the  Further  use  of  Public 


School  Buildings.  I  had  been  thinking 
over  the  matter  a  long  while,  and  had 
consulted  hard-headed  practical  men  like 
our  Chief  of  Police,  our  District  Attorney, 
and  some  veteran  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
clergymen.  They  agreed  with  me  that 
if  plenty  of  opportunity  for  healthy,  inno- 
cent play  were  given  in  our  cities  the 
supply  of  criminals  would,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  cut  off  at  its  source. 

So  I  went  ahead,  and  among  those  who 
were  courageous  enough  to  come  forward 
and  support  what  then  looked  like  a  very 
radical  proposition  was  the  gentleman  who 
is  now  our  Comptroller,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Grout.  Backed  by  a  dozen  other  gentle- 
men we  presented  the  matter  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Education. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  met  the  chairman, 
who  had  been  hostile  to  the  scheme 
because  it  startled  him.  I  asked  him  to 
have  the  objections  formulated  and  to  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  answer  them.  Said 
he: 

"'We  won't  do  that,  for  I  find  to  my 
surprise  that  most  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  in  favor  of  doing  at  least 
a  part  of  what  you  suggest." 

Three  months  later,  Superintendent  of 
Instruction  Wm.  R.  Maxwell  publicly  ad- 
vocated the  substance  of  our  plan  in  his 
annual  report,  and  from  that  time  onward 
there  has  been  the  most  astonishing  growth 
of  the  idea  and  some  progress  in  the  reali- 
zation of  the  thing  itself. 

If  we  can  get  the  people,  young  and  old, 
to  assemble  in  the  school  houses  for  bright, 
improving  amusement  in  the  evenings,  wre 
are  going  to  keep  many  of  them  out  of  the 
mischief  they  might  get  into  on  the  streets 
and  in  the  saloons. 

But  that  is  only  a  detail  of  the  good 
that  can  be  accomplished.  In  the  public 
schools  all  people  have  equal  rights  and 
can  meet,  with  mutual  respect  and  good 
feeling,  on  the  basis  of  neighborliness  and 
Americanism.  The  schools  break  down 
class  lines,  color  lines,  and  creed  lines 
among  our  little  people,  and  they  will  do  it 
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among  our  big  people,  too,  if  we  give 
them  an  opportunity. 

Society  and  business  tend  to  drive  men 
apart  into  classes  that  are  becoming  more 
and  more  hostile  to  each  other. 

The  greatest  problems  that  can  confront 
a  nation  have  arisen  for  solution,  and  they 
can  not  be  solved  by  one  set  of  men.  All 
must  aid,  and  in  order  to  aid  there  must 
be  mutual  acquaintance  and  understanding. 
For  this  close  association  is  necessary,  and 
where  can  rich  and  poor,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  Agnostic  and  Jew,  employer 
and  employed  come  together  as  equals  and 
friends  except  as  here  suggested  ? 

(Robert  Charles  Forneri,  New  York) 


Training  of  Head  and  Hands 

A  professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  been  describing  a  school  which  he 
thinks  should  be  established  for  teaching 
the  art  of  writing  fiction.  He  would  have 
fashionable  conversation — always  popular 
in  novels — taught  by  participation  in  fash- 
ionable functions,  and  the  gentle  art  of 
love-making  made  familiar  by  incessant 
practice  in  the  class  room. 

But  why  should  there  be  a  school  for 
teaching  the  profession  of  literature?  We 
all  know  that  poets  are  born  and  not 
made — the  poetic  birth  rate  is  not  dimin- 
ishing—  and,  moreover,  there  are  branches 
of  education  for  which  there  is  a  more 
urgent  demand  than  literary  culture. 

There  are,  however,  two  forms  of  edu- 
cation, both  intensely  practical  and  one 
allied  closely  to  creative  art,  both  literary 
and  plastic,  for  which  the  facilities  in  this 
country  are  all  too  limited. 

For  example,  there  is  no  school  in  the 
United  States  in  which  the  white  boy  or 
girl  can  secure  so  excellent  and  so  useful 
an  education  as  Booker  T.  Washington 
imparts  to  his  black  students  at  Tuskegee, 
or  Hampton  Institute  will  give  to  Indians 


or  negroes.  There  are  manual  training 
schools  scattered  about  the  country,  it  is 
true,  but  almost  without  exception  they 
are  planned  for  the  children  of  the  com- 
fortable classes,  for  children  with  a  good 
elementary  education  who,  because  of  a 
passing  fad  or  fancy,  wish  to  do  a  little 
wood  carving  or  metal  work  while  fitting 
for  college.  A  school  that  will  take  a  lad 
out  of  a  tenement  house  or  off  a  farm  and 
teach  him  thoroughly  a  useful  handicraft, 
besides  facility  in  the  use  of  all  tools,  the 
while  fitting  his  mind  to  acquire  the  useful 
"book  learning"  that  will  come  with 
years  and  the  reading  habit  does  not  exist — 
that  is  for  a  white  boy. 

And  for  another  school,  of  a  more 
aesthetic  though  not  less  practical  char- 
acter, there  is  need,  and  for  it  the  time 
seems  ripe.  All  over  the  United  States, 
indeed  throughout  the  world,  there  is 
apparent  a  marked  revival  of  interest  in 
artistic  handicraft.  The  Arts  and  Crafts 
movement  of  which  William  Morris,  Burne 
Jones,  Ruskin,  and  their  associates  were 
the  pioneers,  now  has  its  centers  of  influ- 
ence in  every  civilized  community.  Its 
influence  upon  household  art  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  United  States  where  even 
the  furniture  factories  are  seizing  upon 
Arts  and  Crafts  patterns  for  their  machine- 
made  product.  But  thus  far  this  has  been 
somewhat  a  class  movement.  A  few  artists 
in  some  city  will  associate  with  themselves 
a  number  of  artizans  possessed  of  artistic 
taste  and  skill,  set  up  for  themselves  an 
"Associated  Arts"  shop  and  begin  mak- 
ing beautiful  things  at  prices  only  the  rich 
can  pay.  This  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  ^ors, 
for  the  artist  must  live,  and  beautiful  things 
cannot  be  made  by  hand  at  machine  prices. 
But  while  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement 
is  doing  much  to  educate  and  rightly  direct 
public  taste  it  is  doing  little  or  nothing  to 
create  a  new  body  of  artistic  craftsmen. 
The  opportunity  for  a  school,  which  should 
combine  intelligent  and  stimulating  literary 
education  with  instruction  in  designing 
and  the  use  of  tools,  the  w  hole  guided  and 
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permeated  by  the  spirit  of  Ruskin  and  of 
Morris,  is  patent.  It  is  seldom  that  an 
intellectual  need  and  a  widespread  public 
interest  so  clearly  coincide. 


LkdUU^A. 


QutM^A- 


(Editor  of  The  Pilgrim,  "Battle  Creek) 


Virtue  and  Vice  in  Fiction 

Why  do  authors,  and  especially  the 
younger  ones,  so  often  select  subjects 
which  would  be  unfit  topics  for  conversa- 
tion ?  Are  there  no  problems  worth  con- 
sidering except  those  which  have  to  do 
with  persons  who  have  sadly  sinned  in 
their  youth  ?  Have  we  not  had  "  Resur- 
rections "  and  "Redemptions"  enough 
already?  I  plead  for  a  revival  of  pure 
romance  ;  for  such  books  as  shall  make  us 
better  by  presenting  the  ideal  side  of  life. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  much  in  Shakespeare 
and  Scott,  Thackeray  and  Dickens, which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  not  delicate  ;  but  with 
them  the  whole  book  seldom,  if  ever, 
revolves  around  the  indelicacy,  or  the  deliv- 
erance from  it  which  is  seldom  painted  in 
colors  as  attractive  as  the  sin. 

Men  are  made  better  by  the  sight  of 
virtue  rather  than  by  the  dissection  of 
vice.  What  a  perennial  charm  surrounds 
Dickens'  Christmas  Carol !  The  very 
remembrance  of  it  gladdens  the  heart  and 
makes  us  more  hopeful  for  the  future  of 
our  race.  It  is  a  portrayal  of  very  humble 
human  love,  but  the  picture  of  Tiny  Tim 
on  the  back  of  his  poor,  weazened,  little 
father  will  live  and  inspire  when  most  of 
the  physiological  (I  do  not  say  psycholog- 
ical) studies  in  our  literature  have  had 
their  day  and  ceased  to  be. 

If  I  am  told  -that  art  must  deal  with 
things  as  they  are,  I  reply,  true ;  and 
authors  and  artists  will,  no  doubt,  in  spite 
of  my  protest,  continue  to  choose  such 
subjects  as  most  appeal  to  them, — thereby 
revealing   both  their  taste  and   character. 

Few  of  us  need  to  be  made  to  see  evil 


more  vividly,  but  all  of  us  require  remind- 
ing again  and  again  that  pure  love,  happy 
homes,  deathless  devotion  are  still  to  be 
found  among  the  common  people,  and 
may  be  the  glad  possession  of  all  who  will 
seek  for  them. 

An  artist  may  paint  lizards,  spiders, 
snakes,  but  it  is  better  to  paint  flowers, 
birds,  happy  children,  mountains,  splendid 
clouds,  and  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the 
day. 

An  author  with  real  power  may  delin- 
eate the  growth  and  fatal  fruit  of  illicit 
desire,  but  the  most  enduring  literary 
success  still  waits  for  those  who  help  to 
reproduce  in  life  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good. 


U^trf^y  /y- 


j^U.lC/Lv4{. 


(Associate  Editor  of  The  Outlook) 


The  Problem  of  Empty  Pews 

The  man  who  went  to  a  church  official 
and  proposed  a  sum  for  sittings  in  a  certain 
location  which  he  discovered  was  but  one- 
half  the  amount  at  which  they  were 
appraised,  was  near  to  the  discovery  of  the 
solution  of  the  problem  as  to  why  the 
churches  cannot  be  filled  on  Sunday. 

Unless  one  is  a  subscribing  member  of  a 
congregation  one  feels  that  he  is  looked 
upon  as  an  intruder,  and  the  sensitive  per- 
son is  moved  to  remain  at  home,  though 
preferring  to  attend  church  regularly  were 
there  not  a  price  put  upon  the  seat  he 
must  occupy. 

When  the  churches  free  themselves  from 
the  notion  that  they  must  be  conducted 
upon  the  commercial  principles  which 
obtain  in  the  management  of  places  of 
amusement,  they  will  base  their  charge  for 
sittings  not  on  the  location  of  the  same, 
but  upon  the  ability  of  the  attendant  to 
pay.  For  they  do  forget  that  physical 
defects  make  it  expedient  upon  the  part  of 
some  to  secure  a  location  of  which  under 
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other  conditions  modesty  would  forbid  their 
use.  Under  this  plan  one  man  might 
cheerfully  pay  ten  times  as  much  for  his 
sitting  as  his  neighbor  in  the  next  seat, 
and  those  who  are  now  relegated  to  dark 
corners  and  behind  gray  pillars  would  not 
feel  that  being  there  marked  their  status  in 
the  congregation  as  well  as  in  the  world  of 
business. 

The  preacher  who  addresses  half-filled 
pews  is  pretty  sure  to  find  those  which  are 
vacant  the  most  desirable  ones  in  his 
church;  for,  mind  you,  Midas  has  got  his 
card  tacked  upon  them,  nor  occupies  them 
oftener  than  one  Sunday  in  four  or 
five. 

But  we  are  told  that  churches  must  be 
conducted  upon  business  principles — by 
which  they  mean  the  hard  and  fast  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  selling  of  commod- 
ities— and  it  may  be  noticed  that  where 
sueh  principles  are  most  rigidly  adhered  to, 
there  the  seats  are  less  apt  to  be  filled  on 
Sunday.  However,  I  don't  expect  to  be 
able  to  settle  this  controversy,  for  my  point 
of  view  is  the  outside  one. 


^  V*rwsu*r^"^5  tvAJ-r 


{Literary  Editor  Rochester  Herald) 


^Rx^UdL 


The  American  Historical 
Novel— A  Protest 

We  humbly  raise  the  question  if  the 
issue  of  the  American  historical  novel  has 
not  reached  a  point  where  it  would  be  wise 
for  the  authors  to  give  the  public  a  rest. 
It  is  a  worthy  thing  in  itself,  for  the  field 
is  wide  and  rich  in  material,  but  we  insist 
that  quality  is  better  than  quantity. 
Hawthorne's  Romances  and  a  half  dozen 
later  novels  turning  on  our  history  save  us 
from  the  reproach  of  neglecting  our 
Country  ;  they  are  great  because  they  are 
the  product  of  the  literary  spirit   working 


in  the  individual.  The  recent  works  do 
not  wear  this  infallible  mark.  They  are 
the  results  of  a  contagion.  The  symptoms 
and  the  phases  of  the  disease  are  the  same. 
The  feverish  heat  is  not  the  glow  of 
inspiration  but  eagerness  to  strike  the  pace 
and  reach  the  publishers  and  the  public. 
Hence,  while  in  several  cases  there  is  real 
merit,  few  can  be  classed  as  belonging  to 
literature.  They  are  without  the  literary 
spirit  which  always  works  from  within. 
These  books  that  are  fairly  hurled  at  us  by 
the  hurrying  Press  are  echoes  from  the 
earlier  ones.  Some  of  them  lack  even  the 
characteristic  of  individual  faults.  They 
are  like  Waterbury  watches — each  with 
the  same  castings  and  made  to  go  with  a 
sufficiently  stiff  spring  of  tragical  sensa- 
tionalism and  loud  advertisement. 

We  also  protest  against  the  over- 
familiar  manner  in  which  some  of  these 
books  treat  the  great  historical  characters 
whom  they  introduce  into  their  pages. 
They  extravagantly  idealize  their  imaginary 
characters  but  aim  to  present  their  histori- 
cal characters  with  literal  exactness.  It 
does  not  much  matter  that  the  authors 
thus  shut  themselves  out  of  both  the 
romantic  and  the  realistic  schools;  what 
we  object  to  is  the  offensive  handling  of 
our  great  men,  and  subduing  them  to  the 
purposes  of  a  sentimental  love  story.  Scott 
cannot  be  quoted  as  an  endorsement.  The 
greatest  of  novelists  touched  great  names 
with  reverence,  kept  himself  at  a  distance, 
and  highly  idealized  them,  reserving  famil- 
iarity and  closeness  of  touch  for  his  com- 
mon characters.  Perhaps  the  violence  of 
this  contagion  of  the  historical  novel  has 
passed,  but  if  it  continues  cannot  the 
authors  be  induced  to  go  a  little  slow  er 
and,  in  any  case,  to  give  us  "  Books  that 
are  Books." 


<X  y.yh^*^ 
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FROM   A  DRY-POINT   ETCHING  BY   PAUL  HELLEU 
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FROM  A  DRY-POINT  ETCHING  BY  PAUL  HELLEU 
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FKAU    MERk    WITH    CHILD 


FRAN/    VON    I.l  NKACH 
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FROM   AN   UNSIGNED  CHARCOAL  SKETCH  ON  A  SCRAP  OF   PAPER   PICKED  UP 
ON   A  COUNTRY  WAYSIDE  IN  CANADA.— ARTIST  UNKNOWN 
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Pictures  and  Art  Talk 


How  to  Enjoy  Pictures 

A  visit  to  one  of  the  world's  art  centres 
often  proves  a  wasted  opportunity.  The 
average  tourist  comes  with  very  little  pre- 
paratory study,  and  goes  away  disappointed 
that  the  masterpieces  have  failed  to  move 
him.  He  learns  too  late  that  a  great  pic- 
ture cannot  be  comprehended  in  a  hasty 
glance.  The  law  of  art  appreciation  is  the 
law  of  life  :  "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given." 

While  it  is  not  necessary  that  one  should 
be  an  artist  or  an  art  critic  in  order  to 
enjoy  pictures,  a  certain  measure  of  intel- 
ligent study  is  of  inestimable  advantage. 
Just  how  to  pursue  such  study  wisely  is  a 
question  many  people  are  now  eagerly 
asking. 

There  is  danger  of  making  art-study  too 
mechanical.  Our  guidebooks  tell  us  that 
certain  pictures  are  pronounced  master- 
pieces by  this  or  that  authority,  and  we 
accept  their  statements  without  question. 
Ready-made  opinions  are  always  a  tempta- 
tion to  the  indolent,  and  to  commit  such 
opinions  to  memory  is  one  of  the  mistaken 
forms  of  so-called  art-study.  Unless  we 
know  some  good  reasons  for  the  critic's 
judgment,  we  can  make  little  progress  in 
cultivating  any  critical  powers  of  our  own. 
Our  eyes  must  first  be  opened,  that  we 
may  discover  for  ourselves  the  beauties  of 
a  picture.  The  pleasure  derived  from  in- 
dependent study  is  far  keener  than  any 
borrowed  information  can  bestow.  Let 
us  consider  together  for  a  few  moments 
the  various  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
a  picture.  It  is  a  long  step  forward  in  our 
study  to  know  what  to  look  for  when  we 
take  up  a  picture  we  have  never  seen. 

The  first  thing  we  think  of  is  probably 
the  subject.  We  involuntarily  ask, 
"What  is  it  about?"  Sometimes  the 
answer  is  quite  apparent.  It  is  a  picture 
of  a  mother  and  babe — perhaps  the 
Madonna  and  Christ-child — or  of  children 
playing  at  their  mother's  knee.  There 
are  certain  simple  everyday  subjects  like 
these  which  explain  themselves  at  a  glance. 
The  familiar  scenes  of  toil  with  which 
nearly    all    Millet's    works    deal,    as    the 


"  Sower,"  the  '  Gleaners,"  the  "  Shep- 
herdess," need  no  titles  to  make  their 
meaning  clear.  The  animal  pictures  of 
Landseer  and  Rosa  Bonheur  form  another 
class  of  subjects  instantly  recognized.  This 
fact  is  no  doubt  one  secret  of  their  enor- 
mous popularity  among  the  uneducated. 
Illustrations  of  Bible  story  and  well-known 
historical  incident  are  also  readily  inter- 
preted by  the  majority  of  people. 

But  when  we  go  into  a  great  art  gallery 
we  soon  find  pictures  whose  subjects  are 
a  perfect  enigma  to  us,  illustrations  of 
legends  we  have  never  read,  portraits  of 
people  of  whom  we  have  never  heard,  and 
a  host  of  other  unfamiliar  things.  Shall 
we  then  pass  them  by  without  a  second 
glance  ?  This  is,  in  fact,  what  many 
people  do,  and  thereby  lose  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  art  treasures. 

Certainly  the  natural  approach  to  the 
appreciation  of  a  picture  is  through  the 
study  of  the  subject,  and  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  learn  what  we  can  about  it. 
To  have  no  clue  to  the  meaning  gives  a 
baffled  sense  of  disappointment.  To 
recognize  it  at  once  is  an  encouragement 
to  further  examination.  In  either  case, 
however,  we  must  remember  that  this  is 
only  one  element  of  the  picture,  and  that 
a  work  may  have  great  qualities  which 
are  quite  independent  of  the  subject. 
Those  who  see  nothing  in  a  picture  but 
subject  are  poor  indeed  in  the  presence  of 
the  masterpieces. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  painting  was  dis- 
covered in  an  old  palace  in  Florence  and 
at  once  pronounced  by  critics  a  beautiful 
work  by  Botticelli.  For  a  long  time  no 
one  could  understand  the  theme  except 
that  it  represented  the  two  figures  of 
Pallas  and  a  Centaur.  None  the  less  was 
it  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  and  those  who 
were  indifferent  to  it  because  the  subject 
was  unexplained  were  the  losers.  The 
picture  is  now  read  by  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, but  it  is  not  on  that  account 
one  whit  more  valuable  as  a  work  of 
art. 

There  are  many  pictures  of  which  the 
subject  may  be  perfectly  clear  but  for  one 
reason  or  another  distasteful  to  certain 
people.  Rembrandt's  "  Anatomical  Lec- 
ture'' presents  a  very  gruesome  scene  to  a 
sensitive  imagination.  The  tavern  revels 
of  Teniers'  pictures  are  offensive  to  a 
refined  taste,  and  the  kitchen  scenes  of 
some    of    the    old    Dutch    masters    seem 
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vulgar  and  commonplace  to  many.  Other 
subjects  like  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Entombment  are  so  painful  that  many 
decline  to  contemplate  them. 

Painting,  like  literature,  draws  its  mate- 
rials from  all  conditions  of  life.  The 
commonplace  and  the  vulgar,  the  painful 
and  the  sad,  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
great  art.  If  we  will  read  nothing  sad, 
we  must  forego  the  tragedies  of  Shakes- 
peare; if  we  are  superior  to  the  common- 
place, we  shall  have  no  pleasure  in 
Dickens.  So  in  painting  if  we  wish  to 
learn  to  appreciate  art  we  will  not  let 
any  aversion  to  the  subject  of  a  picture 
deter  us  from  its  study. 

After  the  subject  of  the  picture  we  must 
consider  its  artistic  qualities.  This  is  in 
fact  the  point  at  which  the  connoisseur 
begins  his  study.  He  cares  little  or  noth- 
ing for  what  the  painter  has  undertaken 
to  represent;  he  is  chiefly  interested  in  the 
way  he  does  his  work.  It  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  him  whether  the  portrait 
represents  George  Washington  or  King 
George  III. ;  he  is  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
its  color,  drawing,  modelling,  values,  pose, 
and  artistic  character.  Many  of  these 
matters  are  entire  mysteries  to  the  unin- 
itiated, and  there  is  a  mistaken  notion  that 
only  the  artists  can  understand  such  things. 
The  vernacular  of  the  studio  sounds  like  a 
foreign  language.  It  is  of  course  true  that, 
as  none  can  appreciate  poetry  like  the  poet, 
or  music  like  the  musician,  so  none  can 
value  painting  like  the  painter.  Never- 
theless, it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  out- 
sider to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  art  which  will 
open  to  him  a  whole  world  of  delight  in 
the  enjoyment  of  pictures. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  linear 
composition.  Ruskin  has  enumerated  in 
his  Elements  of  Drawing  a  set  of  laws  of 
composition  which  any  intelligent  reader 
can  make  his  own.  To  trace  these  laws 
through  the  works  of  the  old  masters  gives 
an  entirely  new  sense  of  their  greatness. 

Composition  may  perhaps  be  clearly 
enough  defined  as  the  orderly  way  in 
which  the  materials  of  a  picture  are  put 
together.  The  object  is  to  make  of  many 
things  one  thing,  to  bring  all  the  parts 
into  a  harmonious  unity.  In  tracing  the 
principal  lines  of  a  picture,  we  often  find 
them  forming  a  sort  of  diagram  which 
unites  the  parts  in  an  orderly  form. 
Raphael  was   fond  of  the  pyramidal  com- 


position, and  as  we  follow  the  lines  enclo- 
sing the  groups  in  his  Madonna  pictures 
we  are  amazed  at  the  skill  with  which  all 
the  figures  are  arranged  within  this  dia- 
gram. It  is  on  the  same  simple  plan  that 
he  built  his  great  Sistine  altarpiece. 
Tracing  the  main  lines  of  the  !picture  we 
draw  the  diamond  or  double  pyramid  and 
discover  the  secret  of  the  beautiful  unity 
and  compactness  of  the  composition. 

In  the  perfect  composition  some  one 
feature  dominates  the  whole  picture  and 
the  lines  flow  toward  it  as  a  focal  point. 
Titian's  "Assumption"  and  the  Pesaro 
Madonna  both  become  more  interesting 
to  us  from  a  knowledge  of  this  principle. 
We  find  ourselves  following  with  delight 
the  radiating  lines  in  the  cherub  wreath 
supporting  the  Virgin  of  the  "  Assump- 
tion," noting  how  pointing  arms  and  out- 
stretched wings  are  so  many  tiny  radii 
focussing  upon  the  Virgin's  face. 

Repetition  of  line  is  another  device  of 
art  to  emphasize  the  force  of  a  composi- 
tional motive.  In  Guido  Reni's  ''Aurora  " 
a  succession  of  lovely  curves  may  be  noted 
running  across  the  picture,  which  add  to 
the  effect  of  forward  motion  in  the  figures. 
By  the  law  of  contrast  a  set  of  counter 
lines  runs  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  the  study  of  composition  we  natur- 
ally learn  something  of  drawing.  Gra- 
dually we  grow  into  an  appreciation  of  the 
strong  line  as  distinguished  from  the  weak 
line,  of  the  line  which  flows  as  distinguished 
from  the  line  which  halts.  In  the  perfect 
drawing  there  is  not  one  line  which  is 
unnecessary,  not  a  stroke  of  the  pencil 
which  has  not  a  definite  significance  in  the 
total  result.  The  poor  drawing  on  the 
other  hand  is  disfigured  by  experimental 
and  meaningless  lines.  One  may  get  at 
the  difference  by  contrasting  the  grand 
simplicity  of  the  drapery  in  the  Sistine 
Madonna  with  the  elaborate  and  compli- 
cated folds  affected  by  Italian  painters  of  a 
later  period. 

Light  and  shade  make  an  exceedingly 
interesting  part  of  the  study  of  a  picture. 
To  find  the  centre  of  light  is  naturally  the 
first  step  in  such  study.  In  Correggio's 
"  Notte  "  it  is  in  the  centre;  in  sonic  of 
Rembrandt's  works,  it  is  at  the  side  ;  in 
many  of  Millet's  landscapes,  as  the  "An- 
gelus,"  it  is  in  the  background.  From 
the  highest  light  of  a  picture  to  its  darkest 
shadow  there  is  a  long  range  of  inter- 
mediate tones  which,  if  delicately  discrim- 
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inated  in  true  values,  give  tangible  reality 
to  the  objects.  If  we  learn  to  notice 
these  carefully,  we  shall  make  progress  in 
our  appreciation  of  the  art  of  chiaroscuro. 

Not  to  attempt  any  complete  enumera- 
tion of  the  possible  artistic  qualities  of  a 
picture,  enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to 
suggest  a  field  of  study  for  any  who  are 
really  in  earnest.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  learn  to  be  observing. 
Look  carefully  at  a  picture,  then  close  the 
eyes  and  try  to  reproduce  it  before  your 
mental  vision.  Do  you  know  how  the 
Sistine  Madonna  carries  her  babe  ?  If 
not,  you  have  failed  to  notice  how  mother 
and  child  are  welded  by  the  painter  into  a 
single  figure.  Can  you  recall  the  action 
of  the  hands  in  the  figures  at  each  side  ? 
If  not,  you  have  lost  their  full  dramatic 
significance.  Do  you  remember  the  fall 
of  the  draperies  ?  If  not,  you  have  not 
understood  the  scheme  of  the  compo- 
sition. Look  again,  and  this  time  longer, 
then  test  the  memory  once  more  with 
closed  eyes,  and  see  if  any  progress  has 
been  made.  Such  methods,  simple  and 
childish  as  they  may  seem,  will  not  be  be- 
neath the  consideration  of  any  one  who  is 
eager  to  learn. 

Another  practical  help  in  the  study  of 
pictures  is  the  comparison  of  one  with 
another  in  corresponding  points.  Raphael, 
for  instance,  showed  a  delightful  variety  in 
the  pose  of  the  mother  holding  her  babe. 
To  run  over  a  set  of  his  Madonna  pic- 
tures noticing  this  one  point  alone  affords 
a  valuable  lesson  in  drawing.  One  can 
never  afterwards  feel  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  other  masters  have 
treated  the  subject. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  our  appre- 
ciation of  a  picture  is  at  an  end  when  we 
have  analyzed  all  its  artistic  qualities.  One 
element  it  has  which  eludes  all  analysis, 
and  this  is  what  the  artists  call  "feeling." 
Though  no  one  likes  to  undertake  a  defi- 
nition of  anything  so  subtle,  we  are  perhaps 
somewhere  near  the  truth  in  describing 
the  "feeling"  of  a  picture  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  artist's  personality  in  his  work. 
It  is  that  which  lies  back  of  and  beyond 
the  external  qualities  of  the  art,  the  ideal 
element  supplied  by  the  artist's  imagina- 
tion. The  artistic  qualities  form,  as  it 
were,  the  body  of  the  picture;  but  of  more 
importance  than  the  body  is  the  life  itself. 
A  noble  passage  in  Browning's  poem  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto  expresses  in  an  incom- 


parable manner  the  difference  between  the 
art  and  the  feeling  of  a  picture.  The 
"faultless  painter"  is  comparing  himself 
with  Raphael,  whose  work,  he  says,  is  in 
some  technical  qualities,  as  in  drawing  and 
the  like,  inferior  to  his  own.  But  there  is 
something  Raphael  gives  his  pictures  which 
del  Sarto  cannot  imitate,  and  in  despair  he 
exclaims : 

"  All  the  play,  the  insight  and  the  stretch, 
Out  of  me,  out  of  me  !  " 

Borrowing  Browning's  phrase  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  greatness  of  the 
Sistine  Madonna  lies  less  in  its  artistic 
qualities,  noble  as  they  are,  than  in  the 
"  insight  and  the  stretch"  of  imagination 
of  which  it  is  the  expression. 

We  have  now  considered  the  three  ele- 
ments of  a  picture  in  the  order  of  their 
importance:  the  subject,  the  artistic  qual- 
ity, and  the  "feeling."  It  is  plain  that  a 
picture  may  be  uninteresting,  even  painful 
in  subject,  yet  fine  in  artistic  quality,  or, 
conversely,  that  an  attractive  subject  may 
be  spoiled  by  poor  workmanship.  Again, 
a  picture  may  have  little  to  recommend  it 
either  in  subject  or  art  quality,  and  yet  be 
worthy  of  admiration  for  its  elevated  feel- 
ing. Such  are  some  of  the  works  of  the 
earliest  Italian  masters,  the  Madonna  pic- 
tures by  Cimabue  and  Duccio.  Only 
rarely  in  the  history  of  art  has  a  picture 
been  produced  worthy  of  highest  praise  in 
every  direction,  subject,  handling,  and  feel- 
ing uniting  to  make  a  perfect  whole.  The 
Sistine  Madonna  is,  as  we  have  seen,  one 
of  these  rare  pictures. 


Art  and  a  Commercial  Age 

Art,  for  man,  has  a  perennial  interest. 
From  the  day  when  the  first  Cave-man 
scratched  the  outline  of  a  reindeer  on  horn, 
to  the  dramatization  of  the  latest  novel, 
Art  and  things  artistic  have  had  for  man  a 
subtile  lure.  And  nothing  has  allayed  it, 
and  in  no  age  has  it  really  waned.  Least 
of  all  has  it  waned  in  this,  of  all  ages, 
perhaps,  the  most  commercial.  If  we 
extend  the  meaning  of  the  word  Art 
to  include,  as  it  may  legitimately  include, 
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poetry,  literature,  music,  the  drama,  and 
the  novel,  proofs  of  this  abound.  Despite 
men's  absorption  in  trusts  and  strikes, 
witness  the  enormous  prices  paid  for 
pictures,  the  immense  circulation  of  fic- 
tion, the  avidity  with  which  a  new  play  or 
a  new  opera  is  received. 

Indeed,  of  late  a  new  interest  has  been 
added  to  Art.  Men  are  now  asking, 
What  is  Art,  and  why  does  it  so  delight 
us  ? — No  new  query  assuredly,  but  one 
that  is  being  asked   in  new  ways. 

Tolstoi,  in  his  "i£z/'  est-ce  que  VArt?" 
finds  the  end  of  Art  in  the  moral  instruc- 
tion of  man.  The  Finnish  Professor 
Yrjo  Hirn  finds  the  beginning  of  Art  in 
the  desire  of  man  to  sustain,  intensify, 
and  propagate  his  emotions.  Could  the 
psychology  of  Art  be  presented  in  two 
more  divergent  schemes  ?  Yet  there  is 
truth  in  both.  Art,  certainly,  if  there  is 
anything  in  Evolution,  must  have  its  origin 
in  the  emotions  and  sympathies  of  man  ; 
and  if  man  has  evolved  intellectually  and 
morally  as  well  as  physically,  Art  will  have 
moral  and  intellectual  functions.  Miss 
Fiona  Macleod  has,  perhaps  all  uncon- 
siously,  reconciled  Tolstoi  and  Hirn  when 
she  says  (in  that  pregnant  sentence), "The 
mythopoeic  faculty  is  not  only  a  primitive 
instinct  but  a  spiritual  need." 

Is  it  fanciful  to  think  that  the  very 
commercialism  of  the  age,  though  it  strives 
to  hide,  yet  makes  more  intense  that 
primitive  instinct,  makes  more  poignant 
that  spiritual  need?  Why  else  the  enorm- 
ous prices  for  pictures,  the  immense  edi- 
tions of  novels,  the  avidity  over  operas  and 
plays  ?  Fifty  thousand  dollars  are  paid  for 
a  Corot.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thous- 
and copies  of  a  novel  by  Miss  Corelli  are 
subscribed  for  at  once.  Paderewski, 
Mascagni,  Eleonora  Duse,  Melba,  Patti, 
Coquelin, — none  of  the  leaders  of  music, 
drama,  and  song  can  complain  of  lack  of 
appreciation. — One  must  admit,  of  course, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  artistic  produc- 
tions of  to-day  is  poor  enough  in  all  con- 
science. The  level  of  the  ephemeral  novel, 
the  cheap  magazine,  the  popular  song, 
the  average  newspaper,  the  vaudeville,  and 
the  melodramatic  play,  is  low,  very  low. 
But  the  very  last  thing  to  be  educated,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  the  taste  of  the 
masses.  And,  after  all,  the  taste  of  the 
masses  to-day  is  surely  a  bit  higher  than 
the  taste  of  the  masses  that  delighted  only 
in    bull-baiting,     cock-fighting,     and    the 


rough    pastimes    of    the    old-time    village 
green. 

No  ;  it  is  not  fanciful  to  think  that  we 
feel  to-day  a  "  spiritual  need,"  and  that  in 
some  blind  way  we  seek  for  it  in  Art  and 
things  artistic.  '  The  future  of  poetry," 
said  Matthew  Arnold — and  by  "  poetry  " 
we  may  take  him  to  mean  Art  in  its  generic 
sense — "  is  immense,  because  in  poetry, 
where  it  is  worthy  of  its  high  destinies, 
our  race,  as  time  goes  on,  will  find  an  ever 
surer  and  surer  stay."  Why  ?  Well,  we 
have  laid  to  heart  Pope's  axiom,  and  we 
have  given  to  it  a  meaning  deeper  even 
than  Pope's :  we  "study"  Man  because 
we  think  that  through  the  study  of  man 
we  shall  better  be  able  to  "scan"  the 
destinies  of  Man.  And  than  Art  nothing 
better  reveals  man  to  his  fellow  man. 

{Toronto,  Ont.) 


Franz  von  Lenbach 

In  the  art  world  of  Munich,  Franz  von 
Lenbach,  the  Bavarian  portrait  painter, 
to-day  stands  as  dictator  dictatorum. 

During  his  boyhood  he  frequently  assisted 
his  father  as  a  stone  mason,  a  trade  which 
at  first  glance  appeared  eminently  well 
adapted  to  his  huge  frame  and  rude  strength. 
It  took  the  penetrating  glance  of  a  Bis- 
marck, however,  to  perceive  strength  of 
quite  another  order  in  the  youthful  stone- 
worker's  bearing.  Not  that  the  great 
chancellor  divined  at  once  the  variance 
between  the  youth's  employment  and  his 
ambitions,  but  he  did  perceive  the  intellect- 
uality of  the  rugged  countenance,  suspected 
the  undeveloped  artistic  temperament,  and 
prophesied  for  the  misplaced  artist  a  future 
which  has  been  most  strangely  fulfilled. 
This  intuitive  comprehension  of  von  Len- 
bach's  uncongenial  early  environment  laid 
the  basis  of  a  lifelong  friendship;  and, 
naturally  enough,  the  artist's  numerous 
pictures  of  his  influential  discoverer  and 
patron  are  among  his  most  sympathetic 
portraits. 

Contact  with  the  illustrious  personages 
who  have  thronged  his  studio  or  bidden 
him  to  their  homes  that  he  might  paint 
their  portraits,  has  brushed  away  much  of 
Von  Lenbach's    native    uncouthness    and 
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given  opportune  development  to  the  aes- 
thetic impulses  and  tastes  which  have 
dominated  his  maturer  years.  As  a  guest 
of  the  Iron  Chancellor  and  Field  Marshal 
von  Moltke,  as  an  intimate  of  the  Wagner 
circle,  as  a  painter  at  the  Vatican,  and  as 
a  distinguished  and  honored  traveller 
through  the  different  art  centres  of  Europe, 
Von  Lenbach  the  artisan  has  developed 
into  an  artistic  personality  whose  versions 


relatives  visit  him  frequently  in  his  new 
home  and  find  always  warm  welcome. 
The  villa  Lenbach  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
Munich  and  is  proudly  pointed  out  to 
tourists  and  visitors. 

There  is  a  curious  sameness  of  treatment 
among  the  three  thousand  portraits  which 
comprise  Von  Lenbach 's  life  work.  A 
devotee  of  the  old  masters,  a  colorist  of 
pronounced  limitations,  supremely  indiffer- 
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FRANZ  VON    LENBACH 


of    heroes   and    statesmen    the  world    has 
been  glad  to  accept. 

He  has  built  himself  a  superb  home  in 
Munich, — a  structure  practically  including 
two  villas,  in  one  of  which  the  artist  resides, 
the  other  being  his  studio.  Here  are 
gathered  rare  tapestries,  antique  and  renais- 
ance  marbles,  and  several  originals  of  those 
old  masters,  whose  canvases  have  formed 
and  inspired  Von  Lenbach 's  best  work. 
Not  far  from  Munich  is  the  hamlet  of 
Schrobenhausen  where  the  artist  was 
born.     Many  of  his  humble  neighbors  and 


ent  to  detail,  this  artist-psychologist  centres 
all  his  skill  upon  what  he  terms  the  soul 
of  his  subject.  This  speaks  with  convincing 
force  through  the  face,  the  eyes  in  par- 
ticular, and  stamps  the  portrait  with 
intellectual  insight  and  earnest  dignity. 
Critics  are  agreed  that  his  latest  portrait 
of  Leo  XIII.  is  the  finest  papal  portrait 
since  Rafael  immortalized  the  counten- 
ance of  Julius  II.,  and  Velasquez  painted 
Innocent  X. 

His  predilection  for  the  brown  tone  of 
the  galleries  sometimes  calls  forth  cavilling 
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THE  VILLA   LENBACH 


from  the  twentieth  century  realists  who 
claim  that  his  color  craft  has  never  passed 
beyond  his  youthful  Arch  of  Titus,  a  work 
"painted  with  mud  and  shaded  with  ink." 
True,  his  works  do  not  show  the  delicate 
color  symphonies  nor  nervous,  impressionist 
stamp  of  the  new  school;  but  he  does  not 
admire  nor  aim  at  these.  In  his  art  creed 
he  frankly  disparages  the  technic  of  the 
modern  school,  and  laments  that  "  the  law- 
less spirit  which  extends  throughout  the 
world  of  to-day  favors  a  revolt  against 
every  recognized  higher  power,  and  sees  a 
hindrance  to  free  development  in  the  grati- 
tude offered  to  those  who  through  their 
inspired  creations  have  contributed  the 
highest  enjoyment  to  mankind." 

A  careful  study  of  von  Lenbach's  sincere 
interpretations  of  portraiture,  as  he  conceives 
it,  reveals  the  master's  unflagging,  plastic 
energy  and  singleness  of  effect,  his  free, 
almost  photographic  treatment  and  that 
unmistakable  bond  of  sympathy  between 
artist  and  subject  which  results  in  a  portrait 


more  intellectual  than  aesthetic.  It  is  said 
that  von  Lenbach  has  refused  as  many 
portraits  as  he  has  executed.  Unless  there 
is  something  about  the  personality  of  a 
would-be  subject  which  appeals  to  his 
aesthetic  sense,  he  will  not  consider  any 
other  inducement. 

His  popularity  is  undisputed  throughout 
Germany.  While  it  delights  the  soul  of 
the  connoisseur  to  recognize  a  picture 
based  upon  classic  models  yet  adapted  to 
distinctly  modern  subjects  (as  in  the 
portrait  of  Frau  Merk  mit  Kind  ) ,  the  ama- 
teur, too,  finds  much  that  is  pleasing  and 
within  the  limits  of  his  comprehension,  so 
that  both  classes  unite  in  their  admiration 
of  the  foremost  painter  in  Germany. 
Reproductions  of  his  portraits  are  to  be 
seen  on  post-cards,  in  libraries,  galleries, 
print-shops,  palaces,  and  cottages.  A 
favorite  subject  of  recent  \  ears  has  been  his 
little  daughter  Gabrielle,w  hose  latest  portrait 
is  reproduced  in  color  in  tin-  present  issue 
of  The  Booklovers  Magazine.     This 
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bewitching  little  late-comer  gladdens  the  life 
of  the  father  and  artist,  and  endears  herself, 
through  von  Lenbach's  many  charming  por- 
traits, to  the  art-loving,  child-loving  world. 


Paul  Helleu 

The  unique  character  of  the  work  of 
Paul  Helleu,  the  Parisian  etcher  in  dry- 
point,  can  hardly  be  understood  without 
some  knowledge  of  his  working  medium. 
It  is  commonly  known  to  the  casual 
reader  that  ordinary  etching  effects  are 
produced  by  means  of  a  copper  plate 
covered  with  wax  or  other  colloid  substance, 
upon  which  the  artist  draws  with  his 
etching  point.  An  acid  poured  into  the 
furrows  made  by  the  style,  eats  its  way  in- 
to the  copper  plate  and  so  leaves  the 
impression  from  which  the  etchings  are 
printed.  Entirely  discarding  wax  and  cor- 
rosive acid,  the  dry-point  etcher  scratches 
his  impression  directly  upon  the  copper 
plate  by  means  of  a  diamond  or  steel- 
pointed  implement,  and  produces  a  light, 
spontaneous  effect  impossible  of  achieve- 
ment by  the  ordinary  method.  Rem- 
brandt resorted  to  dry-pointing  when  he 
wished  to  obtain  sharpness  of  outline 
unattainable  with  the  corrosive  acid,  and 
frequently  used  a  combination  of  the  two 
methods. 

By  a  fortunate  chance  Paul  Helleu,  then 
justly  celebrated  for  his  portraits  in  pastel, 
one  day  visited  his  friend  Tissot,  the 
Christ-painter,  and  found  him  busily  at 
work  on  a  dry-point  plate.  Curiosity 
interested  him  in  the  process,  and,  urged  by 
Tissot,  he  took  up  dry-pointing  as  a  pas- 
time. Soon  he  surpassed  his  master  in  the 
economy  of  means  by  which  he  gained  his 
distinctive  effects,  and  immediately  became 
noted  for  the  dexterity  of  his  craftsman- 
ship. The  veriest  tyro  in  art  can  perceive 
that  his  free  and  rapid  handling  enables  him 
to  grasp  momentary  impressions  suggestive 
of  the  snap-shot,  yet  entirely  free  from 
photographic  hardness.  The  alert,  delicate 
touch  of  his  style  seizes  upon  the  evan- 
escent and  imparts  to  each  impression 
the  dash  and  originality  which  differentiate 
his  works  from  those  of  others.  Having 
inspired  Helleu  to  master  the  peculiarities 
of  a  technique  so  remarkably  well  suited  to 
his  artistic  temperament,  Tissot  presented 
his    pupil    with    a    diamond-point    which 


invariably  accompanies  him  and  which  he 
regards  as  his  mascot.  With  this  beloved 
little  implement  he  is  able  to  achieve  free 
and  sweeping  effects  which  are  impossible 
to  the  steel  instrument. 

The  value  of  Paul  Helleu's  work  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  fact  that  he  has  mastered 
the  most  delicate  process  open  to  the 
artist  in  black  and  white,  as  in  the  magical 
suggestiveness  of  his  work  and  in  his  swift 
and  subtle  interpretation  of  the  objects 
which  interest  him.  His  dramatic,  almost 
Japanesque  seizure  of  a  fleeting  value, 
moreover,  entirely  removes  his  work  from 
comparison  with  that  of  the  mere  technical 
trickster.  If  it  be  true  that  "Artistic 
emphasis  is  born  of  detachment,"  then 
Helleu  must  certainly  be  the  most  emphatic 
etcher  of  the  century.  Elimination  of  the 
superfluous  and  vividness  of  effect  obtained 
by  concentration  of  light  and  shadow  pro- 
claim the  nervous  personality  that  guides 
his  alert  etching-needle  and  makes  his 
handiwork  easily  distinguishable  from  that 
of  other  interpreters  of  the  craft  of  etching. 

So  frequently  has  Helleu  selected  charm- 
ing women  or  seriously  pretty  children  for 
his  subjects  that  his  collective  works  have 
been  styled  "A  monograph  upon  woman." 
Certainly  they  prove  that  he  lives  in 
intimacy  with  the  beauty  of  modern  life 
and  fearlessly  expounds  that  life  from  his 
individual  viewpoint.  He  seldom  requires 
of  his  subjects  more  than  a  single  sitting. 
An  hour  or  so  of  tense,  concentrated  labor 
and  the  plate  is  ready  for  printing.  From 
the  nature  of  the  line  but  few  impressions 
can  be  made  from  a  dry-point  plate :  by 
the  old  wax-coated  process  two  thousand 
or  more  impressions  could  be  made  from  a 
single  plate.  The  limited  number  necessi- 
tated by  the  exigences  of  the  dry-point 
adds  enormously  to  the  value  of  each 
impression.  Rumor  avers  that,  dreading 
that  vulgarization  which  sometimes  comes 
from  too  frequent  repetition,  Helleu  has 
occasionally  been  known  to  destroy  a  plate 
even  before  its  limit  has  been  reached.  It 
follows  then  that  when  a  subject  like  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  poses  for  a  dry- 
point  portrait  she  becomes  the  possessor 
of  an  edition  de  luxe  likeness  of  herself, 
the  value  of  whose  limited  number  of 
impressions  is  emphasized  by  their  rarity. 

The  personality  of  this  brilliant  exponent 
of  what  is  most  attractive  in  the  modern 
type  of  humanity  is  as  interesting  as  his 
work.     Although   a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
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his  personal  appearance  is  so  decidedly 
Oriental,  that  Sargent  (to  whom,  by  the 
way,  he  pays  most  grateful  tribute)  asked 
him  to  pose  as  Malachi  in  his  famous 
frieze  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  In  early  middle-age,  with 
an  endless  supply  of  that  original  power 
which  increasingly  commands  attention, 
the  future  of  this  artist-genius  of  France 
seems  assuredly  brilliant  in  promise. 


Art  Talk 

In  the  recent  death  of  Mark  Autokol- 
sky,  an  artist  of  wide  European  reputation 
but  comparatively  unknown  in  America, 
Russia  has  lost  her  greatest  sculptor.  By 
many  he  was  known  as  the  Russian 
Rodin,  although  that  cognomen  was 
slightly  misleading.  He  loved  especially 
historical  portraiture,  and  put  into  stone  or 
bronze  so  many  great  figures  in  the  Czar's 
domains,  that  his  chisel  may  be  said  to 
have  carved  the  history  of  Russia.  Always 
handicapped  by  the  fact  of  his  Jewish 
birth,  Autokolsky  nevertheless  doggedly 
hewed  from  the  marble  one  Semitic  type 
after  another  while  righting  his  way  toward 
recognition.  That  this  recognition  was 
long  delayed  by  anti-Semitic  virulence 
embittered  his  life  and  undoubtedly 
hastened  his  death. 

*  *     * 

In  St.  Petersburg  the  general  attitude 
towards  artists  is  not  always  unkindly, 
however.  The  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Arts  is  now  con- 
sidering the  building  of  a  "palace  of  the 
arts"  with  many  unusual  and  remarkable 
features.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
homes  within  its  walls  for  aged  painters 
and  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  artists ; 
the  industrial  commercial  school  with  its 
thirty  workshops  for  competitors  from  the 
higher  art  schools;  and  the  large  hall  for 
the  permanent  exhibition  of  Russian  works 
of  art. 

*  *     * 

The  little  Neapolitan  church  in  which 
the  poet  Giacomo  Leopardi  lies  buried 
has  been  recently  refrescoed  and  uncovered 
to  the  public.  The  artist,  Paolo  Vetri, 
owing  to  his  special  study  of  fresco  paint- 
ing, was  selected  by  Domenico  Morelli, 
the  veteran  painter,  as  the  most  fit  to 
undertake  this  delicate  commission.     The 


frescoes  illustrate  principally  events  in  the 
life  of  the  Saint  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated. 

*     *     * 

The  latest  novelty  in  the  magazine 
world  is  Arts  and  Artists  Japanese,  a 
monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  study 
and  student  of  the  fine  and  applied  arts  of 
Japan,  and  published  by  Akitsu  of  San 
Francisco.  This  is  not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, an  American  reprint  of  a  Japanese 
periodical,  but  is  written  in  English — an 
English,  however,  which  is  decidedly  Jap- 
anesque in  phrasing  and  thought.  To  put 
it  in  the  words  of  the  naive  editorial : 
"Although  the  text-matter  of  the  maga- 
zine dons  the  garment  of  civilized  letters, 
the  soul  and  heart,  the  flesh  and  the  bone 
of  it  all  come  from  a  very  barbarous  home- 
land of  heathenism,  and  of  the  sun,  and  of 
the  beautiful  that  is  Nippon's."  Those 
who  read  its  illuminating  articles  upon  the 
pictorial  and  keramic  art  of  Japan,  and  the 
study  of  Japanese  prints,  will  surely  spend 
a  cheerful  and  profitable  half-hour.  The 
distinctive,  leisurely  writing  affords  a 
refreshing  relief  from  much  of  our  daily 
reading,  and  justifies  the  hope  of  more 
good  things  to  come.  Perhaps,  as  the 
editor  suggests,  this  new  magazine  may  not 
be  "for  the  strenuous  and  the  civilized 
who  would  in  one  hour  swallow  the  wis- 
dom of  the  world  all  conveniently  condensed 
and  packaged  into  a  handy  pill  of  one  hun- 
dred statistical  pages."  But  even  the 
strenuous  and  the  civilized  enjoy  occasional 
relaxation,  and  will,  doubtless,  therefore 
defy  the  editorial  caution. 


The  sketches  of  Garden  and  Village 
recently  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  by  Mrs. 
Anna  Lea  Merritt  of  that  city,  testify  to 
an  industrious  summer.  Those  interested 
in  Mrs.  Merritt's  exceptional  work  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  her  pen  as  well  as  her 
brush  have  given  expression  to  the  charm 
of  quaint  English  country  life.  Her  forth- 
coming book,  "A  Hamlet  in  Old  Hamp- 
shire," describes  the  out-of-date  doings  of 
an  ancient  village,  partly  dealing  with  gar- 
den life  and  its  inhabitants  of  all  kinJs,  and 
is  charmingly  illustrated  throughout.  Those 
who  have  known  Mrs.  Merritt  through 
her  portraits  and  papers  in  the  Century 
will  welcome  the  appearance  of  her  first 
complete  book. 
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DICKENS  BY   LESLIE  WARD 


PRESENTING-A-  DICKENS  •  STUDY-  BY  •  ANDREW-  LANG 
AND -A- FEW -INTERESTING -DICKENS -ILLUSTRATIONS 


CARICATURE    OF    CHAKLHS    DICKENS 

RAFTER  THE  ORIGINAL  SKETCH   BY   "spy 
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ORIGINAL  PICKWICK  COVER 

WITH  DICKENS'  AUTOGRAPH 
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CHARLES    DICKENS 

FROM  AN  ETCHING  BY  THEODORE  JOYEUSE 
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CHARLES    DICKENS 

FROM  AN   UNMARKED  WASH  DRAWING 
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DEVONSHIRE    HOUSE. 

ON     FRIDAY     EVENING,     MAT     16th,    1851, 


WIU.    HAVE    THE    HONOR    OF    PERFORMING,    FOR    THE     FIRST    TIME, 
IK   THX    PRESENCE   OP 

HER  MAJESTY   THE   QUEEN, 

AND  ( 

HIS   ROYAL   HIGHNESS   THE   PRINCE   ALBERT, 

A  NEW  COMEDY,  in  Five  Acts,  by  SLH  EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTON.  Babt., 


OK. 


MANY    SIDES   TO   A   CHARACTER. 


Loud  Wilmot 


Peers  attached  to  the  Son  of  Jama  IT.,  commonly  called 
the  First  Pretender 


■>f  Sir  Geoffrey)  • 


The  Dukb  or  Middlesex 
The  Earl  of  Lorrrs 

(  A  Young  Han  at  the  head  of  the  Mode  more  than  a  Century  ago, 

\  Son  to  Lobd  Loftcs, 

Mr.  8hadowlt  Softhead        {  A  Toun9  °^t^^Dl!%S,0fricnd  and  DoubU 
Mr.  Hardmak        {A  Rising  Member  of  Parliament,  and  Adherent  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole) 
Sir  Qeoffret  Thornside      [A  Gentleman  of  good  Family  and  Estate) 
Mr.  Ooodkuouoh  East  (in  Business,  Highly  Respectable;  and  a  Friend 
Lobd  Lb  Trimmer  ..... 

Sib  Thomas  Timid.     ..... 

colonel  flibt  ..... 

Mr.  Jacob  Tonhon         (a  Bookseller) 

Smart         (Valet  to  Lord  Wilmot) 

Hodoe  (Servant  tu  Sir  Geoffrey  Thornside) 

Paddt  O'Suluyan         (Mr.  Fallen's  Landlord) 

Mr.  David  Fallen  (Qrub  Street  Author  and  Pamphleteer) 

Lord  Stbonobow,  Sir  John  Brvin,  CuffeeHouse  Loungers,  Drawers, 
Lcct  (Daughter  to  Sir  Geoffrey  Thornside) 

Barbara         (Daughter  to  Mr.  Easy) 
The  Silent  Last  of  Deadman's  La: 


Mr.  FRANK  STOKE. 
Mr.  DUDLEY   COSTELLO. 
Mr.  CHARLES   DICKENS. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS    JERROLD. 
Mr.  JOHN   FORSTER. 
Mr.  MARK   LEMON. 
Mr.  F.  W.   TOPHAM. 
Mr.  PETER   CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr.  WESTLAND   MAR-STON. 
Mr.  R.   H.   HORNE. 
Mr.  CHARLES   KNIGHT. 
Mr.  WILK1E   COLLINS. 
Mr.  JOHN   TENNIEL. 
Mr.  RORERT   BELL 
Mr.  AUGUSTUS    EGG. 
Watchmen,  Newsman 
Mrs.  HENRY  COMPTON- 
Miss  ELLEN   CHAPLIN. 
Mrs.  COE. 


SCENERY. 


Lord  Wilmot's  LoJgings 

"  The  Murillo  " 

Sir  Geoffrey  Thornside's  Library 

Will's  Coffee  House 

The  Streets,  and  Deadman's  Lane 

The  distrest  Poet's  Garret  (After  Hogarth) 

The  Mall  in  the  Park 

An  open  space  near  the  River 

Tapestry  Chamber  in  Deadman's  Lano 

The  Act  Drop 


Painted  by  Mr.  PITT. 

Mr.  ABSOLON. 
Mr.  PITT. 
Mr.  PITT. 
„        Mr.  THOMAS  CRIEVE. 
Mr.  PITT. 
Mr.  TELB1N. 
Mr.  STANFIELD,  R.A. 
Mr.   LOUIS   HAGUE 
Mr.   ROBERTS.  R.A. 


The  Proscenium  by  Mr.  CB  ACE.     The  Theatre  constructed  by  Mr.  8L0MAN,  Xechiaist  of  the  Boyal  Lyceum  Theatre 

(with  the  exception  of  the  Ladies'  Cresses,  which  are  by  Meiers.  NATHAN,  of  Titchboorne  Street)  made  by  Mr  BAH5ETT 
of  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Eaymarket. 
UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF    MR.    AUGUSTUS   EGG,    A.R.A. 
Perroqnier,   Mr.  WILSON,    of  the   Strand.  Prompter,  Mr.  COE. 

THE    WHOLE    PRODUCED    UNDER    THE    DIRECTION    OF    MR.    CHARLES    DICKENS 

THE    DUEE    OF    DEVONSHIRE'S    PRIVATE    BAND    WILL    PERFORM    DURING    THE    EVENTNO. 
Under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  COOTE,  who  has  composed  an  Overtuke  for  the  ocoasion. 


THRBB70BS,   THB   WHOLB    OP    THE    AUDIENCE   ARE  PARTICULARLY    REQUESTED  TO   BE  SEATED,    AT  LEAST   A    QUARTER 

OF  AN   HOUR    BEFORE  THAT  TIME. 
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Literature  and  Books 


Andrew  Lang  on  DicKens 

The  century  in  which  Dickens  lived 
and  wrote  has  gone  where  the  roses  go. 
He  died  before  young  readers  now  alive 
were  born.  His  world  is  not  their  world  ; 
many  conditions  of  life  have  altered ;  opin- 
ions have  changed;  some  manners  and 
customs  which  he  knew  are  scarcely 
recognizable.  "The  great  divide"  between 
the  age  of  Dickens  and  ours  is  the  railway 
cutting,  as  Thackeray  said.  Dickens'  first 
and  best  novels  deal  with  the  old  stage- 
coaches and  the  life  of  the  road,  though 
he  lived  to  suffer  in  a  great  railway  accident. 
Criminals,  in  Dickens'  time,  were  publicly 
hanged  for  the  edification  or  amusement 
of  the  crowd.  When  he  visited  America 
for  the  first  time,  slavery  was  a  flourishing 
institution  in  the  Southern  States.  Any 
American  by  reading  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
will  perceive  that,  even  allowing  for  wild, 
exaggerated  caricature,  the  world  has 
changed  out  of  knowledge  since  the  youth 
of  Dickens. 

Now,  every  author  who  lived  so  long 
ago  as  Dickens,  especially  in  an  age  of 
change,  must  become  old-fashioned,  and 
only  intelligible  with  more  or  less  of  an 
effort.  The  ordinary  reader  greatly  dislikes 
to  make  an  intellectual  effort.  The  new 
books,  the  "up  to  date"  books,  demand 
least  trouble  and  are  most  popular.  Even 
in  Homer's  time  (say  three  thousand  years 
ago)  this  was  true;  "the  new  song  is  the 
most  welcome,"  says  Homer.  An  old 
stager  like  myself,  who  can  remember  the 
first  appearance  of  Dickens'  Great  Expec- 
tations, is  apt  to  be  surly  with  young  people 
who  do  not  find  Dickens  easy  or  pleasant 
to  read.  Personally,  I  always  did  like  old 
writers,  but  this  oddity  must  not  prevent 
me  from  understanding  the  difficulties  of 
a  new  generation  with  Dickens.  He 
writes  about  an  unfamiliar  life  in  an 
unfamiliar  way.  For  example,  he  was 
himself  a  sober  man,  but  intoxication  was 
in  his  circle  a  popular  joke;  to  drink  too 
much  was,  at  least  among  humorists, 
reckoned  comic.  Now  there  is  a  certain 
humor  in  a  certain  stage  of  intoxication. 
Shakespeare  knew  and  illustrated  it;  so 
did  Thackeray.       I  do  not  remember  any 


comic  drunk  man  in  Moliere  (say  1660 — 
1670);  nor,  oddly  enough,  in  the  ancient 
classics  is  drink  usually  thought  diverting. 
There  is  a  famous  exception  in  Plato.  But 
in  Pickwick  everybody,  almost,  is  alv. 
drinking;  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  Pound 
is  a  famous  example.  This  alone  sets 
many  readers  against  Dickens — they  cannot 
endure  the  too  convivial  Bob  Sawyer  and 
Benjamin  Allen. 

Again,  the  mind  of  Dickens  was  prim- 
itive in  one  way.  Like  children  and 
savages,  his  fancy  took  everything  to  be 
alive  and  personal.  Chairs  could  and  did 
talk,  like  "The  Easy  Chair"  in  Harpers' 
Magazine,  which  must  have  been  invented 
when  the  manner  of  Dickens  w  as  widely 
imitated.  It  was  a  form  of  humor  which 
degenerated  into  mannerism  with  Dickens; 
it  was  greatly  overdone,  and  is  now  an 
obstacle  to  the  reader.  Again,  his  cockney 
fun  is  obsolete.  Cockneys  do  not  call  a 
viper  a  "wiper,"  nor  spell  the  name  of 
Weller  with  a  "wee,"  if  they  ever  did. 
A  great  many  of  the  social  abuses  which 
he  satirized  are  modified,  if  not  abolished. 
Eyerybodyis  taught  to  read,  and  the  results 
are  not  what  he  anticipated.  His  pathos 
is  thought  to  be  forced,  as  it  often  is, 
though  by  no  means  always.  He  is  far  too 
fond  of  death-bed  scenes,  and  we  resent 
the  conspicuous  struggle  to  make  us  cry. 
Even  in  his  own  time,  critics  reproached 
him  for  his  exaggeration,  his  caricature, 
his  habit  of  labeling  his  characters  with 
some  mark,  such  as  Mr.  Carker's  teeth. 
He  began  his  career  by  writing  without 
any  plot  at  all,  and  when  he  began  to  con- 
struct plots  they  were  often  too  elaborate. 
He  reveled  in  the  melodramatic,  in  which 
to  fail  is  to  be  absurd.  "Ralph  Nickleby 
is  too  steep,"  said  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson, 
and  we  cannot  but  agree. 

What  an  indictment  I  have  drawn  up, 
what  a  list  of  capital  charges !  One  feels 
like  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  said  that  Shake- 
speare never  had  half  a  dozen  lines  without 
an  error.  But  I  am  only  trying  to  anticipate 
the  objections  of  any  young  reader  who 
takes  up  Dickens  for  the  first  time.  Yes, 
there  is  plenty  to  skip !  You  may  skip  all 
of  Little  Dorrit,  with  my  full  sympathy; 
I  did  so  myself,  at  your  age,  and  have 
frequently  done  so  since-. 

After  making  all  these  concessions  to 
conscience,  after  playing  the  adveatus 
diaboli  at  this  rate,  I  must  attempt  to  show- 
how  the    merits  of  Dickens  outweigh    his 
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faults.  When  the  Catholic  Church  thinks 
of  canonizing  a  person,  a  learned  man  is 
appointed  to  say  everything  he  can  against 
that  person's  claims  to  saintliness.  Recently 
a  scholar  at  Rome  was  chosen  to  say  the 
worst  he  could  against  Joan  of  Arc.  He 
must  have  loathed  his  task,  but  conscience 
obliged  him  to  do  his  worst.  It  was  not 
very  bad ;  I  myself  could  have  added  a  few 
points  which  he  omitted,  and  could  have 
refuted  them.  Like  him  I  have  been  doing 
my  best,  or  worst,  against  Dickens;  and  I 
might  add  that  he  was  anything  but  a 
scholar  or  well  read  man,  and  that  his  prose 
is  occasionally  full  of  unconscious  blank 
verse. 

But  all  writers  have  their  faults.  Dr. 
Johnson  and  George  III.  were  agreed  as 
to  Shakespeare.  The  Swan  of  Avon  is 
a  faulty  swan  ;  still  he  is  the  roof  and  crown 
of  poetic  genius,  and  was,  in  fact,  so  great 
that  he  did  not  care  to  correct  blemishes 
of  which  he  was  perfectly  well  aware. 
What  did  it  matter  to  Shakespeare  ! 

It  is  time  to  turn  to  the  merits  of 
Dickens.  More  enthusiastic  critics  have 
thought  me  cold  to  these — they  do  me 
wrong.  I  was  but  nine  years  of  age  and 
addicted  to  serious  studies,  such  as  the 
History  of  Rome,  when  I  met  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  went  with  him,  "riding  at  adventure," 
(but  it  was  Mr.  Winkle  who  rode)  and, 
alas,  I  never  returned  for  pleasure  to  the 
History  of  Rome.  If  I  did  not  love  Dickens, 
who  perverted  me  from  strenuous  learning, 
who  introduced  me  to  Copperfield  and 
Squeers  and  Newman  Noggs  and  the 
Crummleses,  I  should  be  "much  of  a 
hound."  "  Bring  me  Pickwick,"  said  the 
saintly  Father  Faber  when  he  thought  he 
was  dying,  and  the  physicians  granted  him 
a  reprieve.  There  is  a  testimonial  to 
Dickens ;  and  myriads  of  these  laurels 
crowned  him  from  every  land  where  the 
English  speech  is  known.  His  was  a  great 
and  friendly  genius,  however  carefully  we 
may  seek  for  spots  in  the  sun  or  "knots  in 
a  reed." 

Here  is  one  practical  reason  for  reading 
Dickens.  Next  to  Shakespeare,  Dickens 
supplies  most  of  the  current  quotations, 
allusions,  and  illustrations  in  the  language. 
Not  to  know  and  understand  them  is 
perpetually  to  be  missing  the  point  in 
conversation  and  in  reading.  Dickens  is 
the  source  of  these  innumerable  allusions 
and  quotations  because,  after  Shakespeare 
and  in  company  with  Scott,  he  has  been 


the  most  creative  of  all  writers  in  the 
language.  He  is  the  father  of  the  greatest 
number  of  delightful  personages  in  fiction 
and  the  inventor  of  the  greatest  number 
of  comic  situations.  We  are  not  in  love 
with  his  women,  to  be  sure,  as  we  are  with 
Rosalind  and  Beatrice;  with  Diana  Vernon 
and  Catherine  Seyton ;  with  Beatrix  Es- 
mond and  Rebecca  Sharp;  but  his  men 
and  boys  and  comic  women  are  simply 
delightful.  Who  can  number  these  dear 
old  friends?  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  Wellers, 
the  Shepherd,  the  Red-Nosed  Man,  Mr. 
Solomon  Pell,  Mr.  Jingle,  all  the  Pickwick- 
ians,  Dr.  Slammer,  Captain  Boldwig,  the 
Eatanswill  editors  and  candidates,  the 
people  in  the  Fleet,  the  judge  and  counsel 
in  "  Bardell  versus  Pickwick,"  the  attor- 
neys, the  witnesses,  the  jury  (especially 
the  chemist),  the  Fat  Boy,  the  keeper,  the 
cricketers,  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  the  cabman 
who  drove  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  footmen  at 
Bath,  the  Old  Lady,  the  cook  at  the  school, 
Pruffle,  the  Scientific  Gentleman — one  is 
only  beginning  to  reckon  up  the  creations 
in  a  single  book,  not  to  add  Mrs.  Bardell, 
her  lady  friends,  young  Bardell,  Count 
Smorltork — everybody.  They  are  carica- 
tures; the  refined  say  they  are  out  of  nature. 
So  much  the  worse  for  nature,  if  so.  They 
are  all  alive  and  all,  I  hope  and  believe, 
immortal.  In  any  case  not  to  know  them 
and  their  adventures  is  to  be  grossly 
ignorant  and  exceedingly  unfortunate.  If 
you  do  not  enjoy  their  acquaintance,  one 
can  only  be  sorry  for  you,  and  thankful  to 
have  been  born  with  a  capacity  for  tasting 
the  humor  and  pleasure  of  their  society. 
In  all  Pickwick  I  do  not  remember  one 
person  who  really  has  a  black  drop  in  his 
blood.  Even  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg 
are  too  comic  to  be  really  wicked.  You 
may  have  observed  Shakespeare's  tender- 
ness for  his  rogues,  Pistol,  Parolles  and  a 
score  of  others.  He  lets  them  off  easily; 
he  is  inexhaustibly  clement;  and  in  Pick- 
wick Dickens  has  the  same  good  humor, 
the  same  smiling  tolerance. 

He  did  not  retain  it;  he  punished  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  that  underlying  delight  of  the 
human  race.  Not  a  good  man,  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff, not  even  a  sincere  man,  rather  a  self- 
seeking  man;  but  I,  for  one,  cannot  feel 
rancor  and  revenge  against  "the  architect, 
artist,  ami  man"  who  has  caused  me  to 
Laugh  and  be  so  freely  merry.  I  wish  to 
see  him  converted  and  happily  wedded  to  a 
widow  with  a  competence.    All  this  means, 
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of  course,  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
actual  existence  and  the  many  delinquen- 
cies of  Mr.  Pecksniff;  and  you  may  say 
that  if  one  does  not  believe  in  these  things, 
Mr.  Pecksniff  is  no  real  creation.  But  he 
is,  somehow;  you  will  find  that  out  if  you 
make  his  bland  and  moral  acquaintance. 
Had  you  been  Henry  V.,  could  you  have 
cast  off  the  Fat  Knight?  He  should  have 
basked  in  a  secure  corner  of  my  royal 
favor;  but  Henry  V.,  though  "a  first-class 
fighting  man,"  was  a  Lancastrian  and 
became  a  prig.  I  know  that,  humanly 
speaking,  Mr.  Pecksniff  could  not  have 
been  converted.  But  that  does  not  matter; 
he  never  walked  and  talked  (how  delight- 
fully!) on  this  earth,  and,  as  he  is  but  a 
substantial  dream,  I  wish  he  were  a  dream 
that  ended  happily.  Dickens  is  not  a 
"realist,"  only  a  genius  whose  fantasias  are 
real.  Mr.  Squeers,  again,  is  a  monster  of 
cruelty;  but  Dickens  could  not  endure  to 
draw  the  figure  without  relief,  the  relief 
of  a  humor  quite  out  of  character  in  an 
actual  Squeers,  so  that  even  for  the  school- 
master I  have  a  tenderness. 

One  who  is  still  so  happy  as  to 
have  all  of  Dickens  unread  before  him 
had  probably  better  begin  with  David 
Copperfield.  If  he  does  not  enjoy  this 
delightful  book,  it  is  likely  that  he  had 
better  abandon  his  researches  into  Dickens. 
The  story,  as  every  one  knows,  is  partly 
autobiographical.  Dickens  did  in  child- 
hood live  as  his  hero  lives  at  the  blacking 
warehouse ;  his  father  was  imprisoned  for 
debt;  he  himself  was  the  precocious  obser- 
vant child,  familiar  with  pawnbrokers  and 
shabby  shifts.  His  own  father  sat  for  the 
immortal  Mr.  Micawber,  and  Dora  repre- 
sents his  first  love.  Dickens  never  had  the 
later  and  classical  education  of  Copperfield, 
nor,  so  far  as  is  known,  did  he  ever  suffer 
from  a  tyrant  like  Creakle.  But  he,  like 
his  hero,  was  a  shorthand  reporter,  and, 
like  his  hero,  took  to  literature.  He  had 
the  keenest  memories  of  his  observant 
childhood,  educated  on  the  works  of  the 
great  novelists  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and,  altogether,  he  is  very  like  Copperfield 
in  his  youth.  The  novel  gives  us  Dickens' 
idea  of  his  own  beginnings,  and  such 
pictures  of  a  squalid  shifting  existence  as 
only  he  could  draw.  For  humor  and 
tenderness  the  book  is  among  his  master- 
pieces; though  the  pathos  as  to  Dora  and 
her  dying  dog  may  be  forced,  though  the 
tale  is  too  long  and  though  little  Em'ly  is, 


or  perhaps  by  dint  of  imitations  has  come 
to  seem,  conventional  and  hackneyed.  But 
at  least  the  first  third  of  the  book  is 
unmatched  in  excellence,  and  probably  no 
boy  ever  read  it  without  rapture,  Dickens 
rivaling  Mark  Twain  in  his  knowledge  of 
boyish  nature.  The  heroine  has  not  many 
•admirers;  few  if  any  of  Dickens'  heroines 
are  successes;  but  the  crowd  of  minor 
characters,  as  usual,  are  all  alive,  and  Mr. 
Micawber  is  a  proverb. 

After  Copperfield,  Pickwick  ought  to  be 
read.  Dickens  never  again  wrote  such  a 
book — nobody  has  ever  written  such  a 
book;  but  some  readers  may  prefer  Copper - 
field,  which  contains  more  story  and  plenty 
of  '  the  love  interest."  After  reading 
these  a  man  may  go  on  with  confidence. 
Very  possibly  Martin  Chuzzlewit's  Ameri- 
can adventures  may  irritate  patriotic  senti- 
ment, but  they  all  occurred  so  long  ago, 
and  are  so  manifestly  burlesque,  that  the 
patriot  may  take  them  for  a  fairy  tale. 
Dickens  visited  America  on  a  copyright 
mission;  he  failed;  he  was  irritated  ;  and 
he  published  his  American  Notes.  I  have 
never  shared  the  idea  of  the  elder  Mr. 
Weller,  who  wished  Mr.  Pickwick  to  fly 
from  Mrs.  Bardeli  to  America,  write  a 
book  on  the  Americans  and  make  his 
fortune  "if  he  abuses  them  enough." 
Thackeray  wrote  no  such  book,  showing 
his  sense,  for  after  being  the  guest  of  a 
house  or  of  a  people,  common  good  man- 
ners require  that  we  should  say  nothing, 
certainly  nothing  critical,  about  either. 
International  criticism,  that  of  Dickens,  of 
Hawthorne,  even  of  M.  Paul  Bourget,  is 
certain  to  be  irritating.  The  Notes  were  very 
irritating;  there  were  replies,  and  Dickens,  in 
response,  suddenly  took  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
to  America.  That  had  formed  no  part  of  his 
original  plan,  if  plan  he  had,  nor  did  Mrs. 
Gamp  occur  to  him  till  he  had  written  a 
considerable  part  of  the  book.  His  object 
had  been  to  satirize  selfishness,  and  any- 
thing that  turned  up  was  thrown  into  the 
tale.  Obviously  this  is  a  very  haphazard 
way  of  setting  out  to  write  a  novel;  the 
author  hardly  knows,  at  the  end  of  one 
monthly  number,  how  he  is  to  fill  up  the 
next.  It  is  Mrs.  Gamp — the  adorable 
Sairey — Mrs.  Prig,  and  Mr.  Pecksniff  who 
make  the  fortune  of  Chuzzlvwit,  with  Mrs. 
Todgers,  and  Bailey,  junior,  while  lovers 
of  melodrama  find  at  least  as  much  of  it 
as  they  want  in  Jonas  and  his  murder. 

In    Nicholas    Nickleby   the    melodrama 
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may  almost  be  skipped.  We  do  not  care 
about  Arthur  Gride  and  Ralph  Nickleby 
and  the  love  affair.  What  we  care  for  is 
the  Dotheboys  Hall  part,  that  humorous 
revelation  of  cruelty,  and  the  Crummleses, 
those  perfect  strollers,  who  are  so  genial 
and  so  unlike,  in  that  respect,  the  cabot'ms 
of  M.  Alphonse  Daudet.  The  "bloods" 
of  1840  probably  did  not  resemble  Sir 
Mulberry  and  Lord  Frederick  Varisopht, 
people  of  a  kind  whom  Dickens  did  not 
know.  Mr.  Mantalini  may  never  have 
had  an  earthly  prototype,  but  he  is  unde- 
niably comic;  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  is  a  joy 
for  ever,  both  in  her  wisdom  and  her  love 
affair.  The  melodrama  of  Dickens  was 
never  so  strong  as  in  the  Sikes  and  Fagin 
parts  of  Oliver  Twist,  nor  perhaps  so  weak 
as  in  the  villain  Monks  and  his  part  of  the 
novel,  while  Mr.  Bumble  and  the  Dodger 
with  Master  Charley  Bates  provide  the 
comedy  in  the  richest  measure. 

Many  of  the  defects  in  Dickens  arose 
from  his  hurry;  at  one  time  he  was  writing 
three  or  four  novels  at  once  in  monthly 
instalments.  He  was  entangled  in  meshes 
of  unlucky  literary  engagements,  and  the 
monthly  method  of  writing  tempted  to 
laxness,  prolixity,  want  of  plan,  and  digres- 
sions satirical  and  rhetorical.  These  are 
most  numerous  where  the  author  does  not 
write  in  the  first  person.  In  Copper  field 
and  Great  Expectations  the  narrator,  being 
the  hero,  cannot  well  inflict  sermons  and 
essays  on  his  readers,  as  Dickens  could  and 
did,  when  he  himself  was  the  narrator. 
These  discourses  are  in  some  degree 
"topical,"  and  now  more  or  less  obsolete; 
old  abuses  which  he  attacked  wear  new 
faces  now,  and  occupy  new  positions, 
requiring  a  different  kind  of  attack.  More- 
over Dickens  never  knew,  and  never  chose 
to  know,  much  about  "society";  thus  his 
caricatures  of  it  in  Bleak  House  and  else- 
where are  scarcely  successful.  Bleak  House 
has  one  of  his  best  plots,  though  it  is  too 
complex,  but  Jo  and  Harold  Skimpole,  and 
the  Borrioboola  Gha  lady,  with  Mr.  Guppy, 
supply  abundant  relief.  Quite  the  most 
comic  of  his  later  works,  and  the  best 
planned  and  constructed  of  his  tales,  is 
Great  Expectations,  where  the  terrible  and 
the  humorous  are  deftly  blended  with  a 
study  of  young  selfishness  gradually  re- 
deemed and  outgrown,  in  the  character 
of  Pip.  Here  the  pathos  is  moral,  is  not 
the  pathos  of  the  death-bed  or  of  suffering 
childhood.       After  Copper  field  I,  for  one, 


would  place  Great  Expectations  among  the 
foremost  of  Dickens'  novels  which  do  not 
rely  for  their  best  effects  on  burlesque  genre 
and  "character  parts."  The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  and  Barnaby  Rudge  stand  apart  as 
historical  novels,  with  their  masterly 
pictures  of  revolutionary  crowds.  The 
former  is  most  admired  for  its  romance  by 
readers  who  do  not  care  for  the  humor  of 
Dickens.  On  the  stage  Sydney  Carton  is 
certain  of  a  tearful  and  sympathetic 
audience.  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  presents 
to  us  the  Marchioness;  the  amiable  and 
poetic  Son  of  Apoller,  Mr.  Richard 
Swiveller;  the  terrible  Quilp  (like  the  work 
of  Victor  Hugo  with  humor);  the  strolling 
puppet-men,  Mrs.  Jarley  and  a  world  of 
other  undying  friends,  even  if  we  are  too 
blase  to  weep  over  Little  Nell.  I  must 
confess  myself  but  little  sensible  to  the 
merits  of  Dombey  and  Son  and  hardly 
appreciative  at  all  of  Little  Dorr  it,  while 
Our  Mutual  Friend  has  many  friends  more 
"mutual"  than  myself. 

Other  critics,  pray  remember,  are  much 
more  freely  enthusiastic  about  Dickens 
than  the  present  scribbler,  who  is  reckoned 
the  least  of  all  Dickensites,  and  not  worthy 
to  be  called  a  Dickensite.  To  me  his  high 
spirits,  his  copious  comedy,  his  observation, 
so  minute  yet  so  fantastic,  his  sympathy, 
his  energy,  appear  the  leading  qualities  of 
his  unique  genius.  I  have  laughed  with 
him  far  more  frequently  than  I  have  sighed; 
and,  being  naturally  lachrymose,  like  his 
Mr.  Augustus  Moddle,  I  prefer  him  as  the 
laughing  philosopher.  But  his  Little 
Dombeys  and  his  Little  Nells  appeal  more 
forcibly  to  other  natures,  who  also  like  his 
mystery,  his  finger  on  the  lip,  his  foreboding 
hints  when  he  is  working  up  to  some 
catastrophe.  Each  man  must  "rouse  the 
ford  as  he  finds  it,"  says  the  Scottish 
proverb,  and  how  I  find  it  I  have  tried  to 
say.  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  beautiful  poem  on 
the  news  of  Dickens'  death  shows  another 
side  of  the  picture,  and  one  to  be  carefully 
remarked.  Probably  Mr.  George  Gissinii's 
book  on  Dickens  is  the  best  complete 
criticism  of  his  works.  Our  author  followed 
Smollett,  as  Thackeray  followed  Fielding, 
and  I  venture  to  think  that,  unlike  Thack- 
eray, he  much  surpassed  his  sturdy  model, 
of  course  in  tenderness  and  in  variety  and 
poetry  and  refinement.  But  Fielding  was 
not  to  be  surpassed. 

This  note  professes  to 'be  hut  a  hasty 
sketch.       The    writer    will    be    pleased    if 
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his  effort  brings  new  readers  to  Dickens, 
and  sends  old  readers  back  to  their  old 
friend,  in  whose  words  and  ways  we  always 
find  something  fresh  and  new  causes  for 
gratitude  and  admiration;  something  for 
regret,  also,  for  Dickens,  like  Scott,  was 
overworked  and  overworn,  and  overtaxed 
his  unique  energy  and  unexcelled  vitality. 
"No  rest  for  Sir  Walter  but  in  the  woolen," 
said  the  sheriff,  and  Dickens,  too,  was 
incapable  of  repose. 
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Le    Roman   Francais 
Contemporain 

Les  romans  francais,  surtout  ceux  de 
ces  dernieres  annees,  sont  en  general  juges 
a  l'etranger  avec  une  severite  tres  excessive. 
On  leur  reproche  volontiers  de  rouler 
presque  exclusivement  sur  des  questions  de 
sentiment,  qui  dans  la  realite  n'occupent 
ou  n'absorbent  qu'une  moindre  part  de  la 
vie.  On  leur  reproche  encore,  plus  dure- 
ment,  de  poser  ces  questions  et  de  les 
mettre  en  ceuvre  tantot  avec  brutalite, 
tantot  avec  perversite :  en  sorte  que  la 
lecture,  disent  leurs  critiques,  peut  en  etre 
dangereuse,  et  qu'ils  repandent  dans  le 
monde  une  idee  tout  a  fait  fausse  des 
moeurs  des  hommes  en  general,  et  de  cellts 
des  francais  en  particulier. 

Sur  le  second  point,  on  remarquera 
que,  dans  le  fait,  le  reproche  n'atteint 
qu'un  nombre  restreint  de  nos  romans; 
que  beaucoup  d'entre'eux  sont  plus  repan- 


(Translation) 

Contemporary  French  Fiction 

French  novels,  especially  those  of  the  last  few  years,  are 
judged  as  a  rule  in  foreign  countries  with  excessive  severity. 
It  is  customary  to  charge  them  with  turning  almost  exclusively 
on  questions  of  sentiment  which  in  reality  occupy  or  absorb  only 
a  small  portion  of  life.  They  are  charged,  furthermore,  and 
more  severely,  with  stating  these  questions  and  with  working 
them  out,  sometimes  brutally,  sometimes  perversely:  so  that  the 
perusal  of  these  novels,  their  critics  say,  may  be  dangerous  and 
spread  abroad  an  entirely  false  idea  of  the  manners  and  morals 
of  people  in  general   and  of  the  French  in  particular. 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  will  be  noticed  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  charge  applies  only  to  a  limited  number  of  our 
novels:  that  many  of  these  have  a  wider  circulation  outside 
France  than  in  France  itself:  that  among  the  latter  there  arc 
certain  whose  literary  importance  and  general  significance  foreign 
readers  seem  wilfully  to  exaggerate,  without  heed  to  the  protests 
of  our  critics;  and  that  after  having  bought  them  in  quantities, 
they  reproach  our  book  trade  for  circulating  them:  as  if,  in  this 
domain  as  in  others,  the  responsibility  were  not  shared   between 


dus  en  dehors  de  France  qu'en  France 
meme;  qu'il  y  en  a  parmi  ceux-la  dont  les 
lecteu.s    etrangers     exagerent     comme    a 

plaisir  l'importance  litteraire  et  la  significa- 
tion generate,  sans  tenir  aucun  compte  des 
protestations  de  notre  critique;  etqu'apres 

les  avoir  achetes  en  masse,  ils  reprochent 
a  notre  librairie  de  les  repandre:  comme 
si,  dans  ce  domaine  comme  dans  tous  les 
autres,  les  responsabilites  ne  devaient  pas 
etre  partagees  entre  les  consommateurs  et 
le  producteur,  puisque  l'offre  est  provoquee 
par  la  demande. 

En  revanche,  le  premier  point  me  parait 
etabli.  II  est  certain  que  le  roman  francais 
a  pendant  une  longue  periode  choisi 
comme  theme  prefere  les  questions  des 
sentiment,  ou  de  passion,  ou  de  menage, 
et  que,  dans  beaucoup  de  ses  examplaircs 
les  mieux  reussis,  il  a  consacre  ses  soins  les 
meilleurs  a  la  peinture  de  l'amour,  des 
troubles  psychologiques  qui  l'accompagnent 
et  des  desastres  sociaux  ou  prives  qu'il 
provoque.  Pour  donner  quelques  examples 
recents,  je  citerai  entre  une  foule  d'autres: 
Vldylle  Tragique  et  Le  Fantome,  de  Paul 
Bourget  (et  presque  tous  les  romans  pre- 
cedents de  cet  auteur);  Le  Jardin  Secret 
et  VHeureux  Menage,  de  Marcel  Prevost  ; 
Le  Calvaire,  de  Mirbeau;  Henriette,  ce 
petit  chef  d'eeuvre  de  Coppee;  Pc'ints  par 
Eux-memes,  de  Paul  Hervieu ;  La  Cendre, 
de  Vanderem;  Le  Sterile  Sacrifice,  d'Andre 
Glades;  L'Oiseau  d'Orage,  de  Marcelle 
Tinayre  ;  Comme  une  Rose,  d' Ernest  Tissot ; 
Chair  et  Marbre,  de  S.  Cornut. 

Pour  comprendre  cette  tendance  du 
roman  francais,  il  suffit  de  se  rappeler 
qu'elle  n'est  autre  chose  que  la  tradition 
meme  de  la  litterature  francaise,  laquelle, 
depuis  ses  origines  et  dans  ses  meilleures 
epoques,  s'est  surtout  consacree  a  1'obser- 
vation    des    passions  et  a  la    peinture  des 


the  consumer  and  the  producer,  since  the  supply  is  occasioned  by 
the  demand. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  first  point  seems  to  me  to  be  estab- 
lished. It  is  a  fact  that  during  a  long  period  the  French  novel 
has  selected  as  its  favorite  theme  questions  of  sentiment,  passion, 
or  married  life,  and  that  in  many  of  its  most  successful  specimens 
the  utmost  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  portrayal  of  love,  the 
psychological  disturbances  which  accompany  it  and  the  social  or 
personal  disasters  which  it  occasions.  To  give  but  a  tew  recent 
examples,  among  a  host  of  others,  I  will  mention:  I.'IJylle 
Tragique  and  Le  Fantome,  by  Paul  Bourget  (and  almost  all  the 
preceding  novels  by  this  author);  le  Jmrdim  Secret  and 
L'Htureux  Minagt,  by  Marcel  Prevost;  le  Calvaire,  by  Mir- 
beau; Henriette,  that  little  masterpiece  by  Coppee;  Ve.nts  far 
Fux-Me'mes,  by  Paul  Hervieu;  La  Cruhe.  by  Vaiulerem;  le 
Sterile  Sacrifice,  by  Andre  Gl  ades ;  /  Oisrau  JOra/re,  by  Marcelle 
Tinayre;  Comme  une  Rose,  by  Ernest  Tissot;  Chair  et  Marbre,  by 
S.  Cornut. 

To  understand  this  tendency  of  the  French  novel  let  us 
recall    that    it    is   tlie   ven  tradition,      From   Itl 

beginning  and  in  its  most    flourishing    epochs,    French    literature 
has  been  especially  devoted  to  the  observation  of  passion   and   to 
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characteres.  Or,  il  est  bien  evident  que 
P amour  est  la  passion  "romanesque"  par 
excellence,  et  que  la  periode  de  Pamour, 
si  elle  ne  remplit  pas  Pexistence  des 
homines,  ni  meme  celles  des  femmes, 
est  du  moins  celle  ou  les  caracteres  se 
dessinent  et  se  montrent  le  mieux. 

En  une  epoque  ou  le  roman  etait  encore 
considere  comme  une  ceuvre  inferieure, 
nos  grands  tragiques  avancaient  avec  un 
eclat  incomparable  dans  la  voie  ou  les 
romanciers  contemporains  les  suivent 
encore:  toutes  les  tragedies  profanes  de 
Racine  roulent  sur  Pamour.  Et  le  roman 
de  caractere,  qui  est  la  branche  la  plus 
essentiellement  francaise  du  roman,  n'est 
en  derniere  analyse  que  la  continuation  de 
la  tragedie,  dont  il  conserve  le  caractere 
episodique  et  la  simplicite,  dont  il  reproduit 
volontiers  le  developpement  regulier  et 
methodique.  Cette  filiation,  qui  me  parait 
incontestable,  explique  a  elle  seule  la  ten- 
dance principale  du  roman  francais. 

Mais  il  faut  dire  que  cette  tendance 
n'a  jamais  ete  exclusive,  et  qu'elle  Pest 
aujourd'hui  moins  que  jamais.  En  effet, 
a  cote  du  roman  de  caractere,  qui  roule 
presque  exclusivement  sur  des  themes  de 
sentiment,  nous  avons  toujours  eu  le  roman 
de  moeurs  dont  le  cadre  est  plus  large. 
Et  dans  ces  dernieres  annees,  le  roman  de 
moeurs  a  pris  un  tel  developpement  que 
dans  Pensemble  de  notre  litterature  actuelle 
il  occupe  une  place  plus  importante  encore 
que  le  roman  de  caractere. 

Peut-etre  peut-on  attribuer  en  partie  la 
cause  de  ce  fait  a  Pinfluence  du  naturalisme 
de  Zola,  qui  s'est  plus  interesse  aux  foules 
qu'aux  individus;  peut-etre  aussi,  a  la 
recente  expansion  des  idees  et  des  institu- 
tions democratiques;    et  encore  aux  diffi- 


the  delineation  of  character.  Now  it  is  very  evident  that  love  is 
the  "romantic"  passion  par  excellence  and  that  if  the  period  of 
love  does  not  fill  the  lifetime  of  man,  nor  even  that  of  woman,  it  is 
at  least  the  period  in  which  characters  stand  out  in  clearest  relief. 

At  an  epoch  when  the  novel  was  still  considered  a  work  of  an 
inferior  order,  our  great  tragedians  were  advancing  with  incom- 
parable brilliancy  in  the  path  which  contemporary  novelists  still 
follow;  all  Racine's  secular  tragedies  turn  on  love.  And  the 
novel  of  character — the  branch  of  the  novel  most  essentially 
French — is  in  the  final  analysis  only  the  continuation  of  the 
tragedies,  whose  episodic  character  and  simplicity  it  keeps, 
whose  regular  and  methodical  development  it  tends  to  reproduce. 
This  filiation  seems  to  me  to  be  incontestable,  and  explains  in 
itself  the  leading  tendency  of  the  French  novel. 

But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  tendency  has  never 
been  exclusive  and  that  today  it  is  less  so  than  ever  before.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  side  by  side  with  the  novel  of  character,  which 
turns  almost  exclusively  on  themes  of  sentiment,  we  have  always 
had  the  novel  of  manners  and  morals,  the  scope  of  which  is 
broader.  And  within  the  last  few  years  the  novel  of  manner!  and 
morals  has  been  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  occupies  a 
still  more  important  place  than  the  novel  of  character  in  the 
ensemble  of  our  present  day  literature. 

Perhaps  the  cause  of  this  fact  may  be  partly  attributed  to 
the  naturalism  of  Zola,  who  has  always  shown  more  interest  in 
masses  than    in  individuals  :   perhaps  also  to  the  recent  growth 


cultes  de  la  lutte  pour  la  vie,  qui  devient 
de  jour  en  jour  plus  compliquee,  plus 
violente,  et  par  consequent  plus  feconde  en 
peripeties  dramatiques.  La  transformation 
economique,  industrielle  et  commerciale 
du  monde  diminuant  la  part  du  sentiment 
dans  la  vie  reelle  de  plus  en  plus  consacree 
a  Paction,  il  est  naturel  que  cette  part 
diminue  aussi  dans  la  litterature,  puisque 
la  litterature  est  toujours  jusqu'a.  un  certain 
point  le  reflet  de  la  realite. 

Le  fait  est,  en  tout  cas,  indeniable  :  a 
cote  des  romans  d'amour  et  de  sentiment 
dont  j'ai  cite  quelques  examples,  on 
pourrait  citer  un  nombre  beaucoup  plus 
considerable  de  romans  dignes  d'attention, 
qui  roulent  sur  des  sujets  de  tout  autre 
sorte,  et  dans  lesquels  Pamour  ne  joue 
qu'un  role  tres  efface.  Tels  sont  les 
romans  dans  lesquels  les  freres  Paul  et 
Victor  Margueritte  tracent  les  tragiques 
tableaux  de  la  guerre  de  1870  ( Le  Desasire 
et  Les  Troncons  du  Glaive);  ceux  de 
Maurice  Barres,  qui  raconte  a  travers  une 
intrigue  assez  tenue,  mais  avec  beaucoup 
de  force  et  de  relief,  les  intrigues  de  la 
recente  politique  (Les  Deracines,  L  Appel 
au  Soldat);  les  romans  satiriques  de  Leon 
Daudet,  dont  on  a  quelquefois  rapproche 
Paprete  de  celle  de  Swift  (Les  Morticoles); 
les  romans  a  tendances  sociales  des  freres 
J.  H.  Rosny  (Daniel  Valgraive),  auxquels 
nous  devons  aussi  des  romans  "prehis- 
toriques"  d'une  saveur  tres  particuliere 
(Vamireb)  Eyrimah);  les  vastes  composi- 
tions si  riches  en  matieres  de  Paul  Adam 

(La  Force,  V Ame  des  Foules);  les  deux 
meilleurs  romans  de  Marcel  Prevost 
(  Frederique  et    Lea);     les  vigoreux   livres 

d'Edouard    Estaunie    ( V Empreinte    et    Le 


of  thought  and  democratic  institutions;  and  again  to  the  arduous- 
ness  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  which  is  daily  becoming  mure 
complicated,  more  violent,  and  consequently  more  fertile  in 
dramatic  events.  Since  the  industrial  and  commercial  trans- 
formation is  curtailing  the  part  played  by  sentiment  in  real  lite, 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  devoted  to  action,  it  is  natural 
that  this  part  should  be  curtailed  in  literature  as  well,  for 
literature  is  always  to  a  certain  degree  the  reflection  of  reality. 

At  any  rate  the  fact  is  undeniable.  Side  by  side  with  the 
novels  of  hue  and  sentiment,  of  which  I  have  cited  a  few 
examples,  I  might  mention  a  much  larger  number  of  novels  worthy 
of  attention,  turning  on  subjects  of  an  entirely  different  order, 
and  in  which  love  plavs  but  a  wry  minor  role.  Such  are  the 
novels  in  which  the  brothers  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte  outline 
the    tragic    pictures   of    the   wai  rtrt   tad    let 

troncons  du  Ghiiic)  \  those  of  Maurice  Harris,  who  narrates  the 
intrigues  of  recent  politics  with  a  certain  paucity  of  plot  but  with 
great  strength  and  salience  (L*s  Dirstimis,  /'.■//>/■<•/  au  Soldat) ; 
the  satirical  novels  ot  Leon  P. unlet,  whose  acidity  has  sometimes 
been  likened  to  that  of  Swifl  [L»l  M»rticolrs) ;  the  novels  with 
social  tendencies  (DmnUl  •'  I  the  brothers  J    M     K 

to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  tor  those  "  pre-hi»tonc  "   nr* 
such  singular  aavor  \V*mink,   Eylrmmk)',  the  vast  compositions 

of  Paul  Adam,  so  full  of  detail  t  /  .1  i"',r.  I  ' Ame  des  Foulest; 
the  two  best  novels  of    Marcel  Pri  ur  and   L4*)[    the 

vigorous    books     ot      BdOUard     iMaume     I  /  '  Fmfreinte     and     le 
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Ferment);  les  romans  d'un  charme  si 
penetrant    de    R.    Bazin    (La    Terre    qui 

Meurt,  De  toute  son  Ame) ;  les  tableaux 
de  la  vie  politique  ou  administrative  de  G. 
Lecomte  (  Le  Valet,  Le  Carton  Vert) ;  les 
romans  rustiques  de  Pouvillon  (Jean-de- 
jfeanne,  Les  Antibel);  les  romans  cham- 
petres  d'Andre  Theuriet  ( Sauvageonne) ; 
et  les  nouvelles  d'affaires  de  Masson- 
Forestier  ( Remords  d'Avocat). 

Remarquez  que  presque  tous  ces  livres 
sont  a  tendances  sociales,  je  veux  dire  par  la, 
qu'ils  s'attachent  a  representer  les  phases 
les  plus  saisissantes  de  la  lutte  des  classes, 
ou  du  moins  a  nous  representer  les  hommes 
non  pas  dans  leurs  etats  sentimentaux, 
mais  dans  leur  travail,  dans  la  preparation 
de  leurs  ceuvres;  qu'ils  mettent  en  scene 
de  nombreux  personnages  et  visent,  non 
plus  a  raconter  des  episodes,  mais  a  brosser 
de  vastes  fresques  qui  soient  l'image  d'un 
fragment  important  de  la  societe.  Et 
remarquez  que  c'est  a  ceux-la  surtout  que 
va  la  faveur  du  public.  II  y  a,  parmi  les 
lecteurs  et  parmi  les  auteurs,  une  incon- 
testable lassitude  devant  le  theme  consacre 
par  deux  siecles  de  traditions:  de  meme, 
le  moment  arriva  ou  les  peintres,  apres 
s'etres  contentes  pendant  un  bon  siecle 
de  peindre  des  madones,  des  saints  et  des 
anges,  trouverent  que  cela  ne  suffisait  plus, 
et  firent  autre  chose. 

J'ai  laisse  en  dehors  de  ces  notes  un 
genre  particulier  qui  a  joui,  pendant  la 
premiere  moitie  de  ce  siecle,  d'une  grande 
faveur,  et  qui  retrouve  de  temps  en  temps 
comme  un  regain  de  ses  anciens  succes  :  le 
roman  historique.  Le  roman  historique  est 
en  train  de  se  transformer  et  de  s'absorber 
soit  dans    le   roman  de  moeurs,  quand    il 


Ferment)  ;  the  novels  of  R  Bazin,  full  of  such  penetrating 
charm  (La  Terre  qui  Meurt,  De  Toute  son  Ame)  ;  the  political  or 
administrative  scenes  of  G.  Lecomte  {Le  Valet,  Le  Carton  Vert)\ 
the  rustic  novels  by  Pouvillon  (Jean-de-Jeanne,  Les  Antibel)  ; 
the  rural  novels  of  Andre  Theuriet  (Sauvageonne)  ;  and  the 
business  novels  of  Masson-Forestier  (Remords  d'Avocat) . 

Notice  that  almost  all  these  books  have  social  tendencies,  by 
which  I  mean  to  say,  that  they  endeavor  to  show  the  most  striking 
phases  of  the  struggle  between  the  classes,  or  at  least  to  show  us 
men,  not  in  their  sentimental  moods,  but  at  work  in  their  various 
occupations;  that  they  put  a  large  number  of  personages  on  the 
stage  and  no  longer  aim  to  narrate  episodes,  but  to  chalk  in  huge 
frescos  which  shall  represent  an  important  section  of  society. 
And  notice  that  it  is  this  class  especially  which  wins  the  favor  of 
the  public.  Among  readers  and  authors  there  exists  an  incon- 
testable weariness  of  the  theme  made  sacred  by  two  centuries  of 
traditions:  just  as  the  moment  came  when  painters,  after  having 
been  content  during  a  whole  century  to  paint  madonnas,  saints, 
and  angels,  found  that  that  was  not  enough,  and  turned  to  other 
things. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  in  these  notes  a  certain  branch  of 
fiction  which,  during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  enjoyed  great 
favor,  and,  from  time  to  time,  meets  with  something  like  a  revival 
of  its  former  success:  the  historical  novel.  The  historical  novel 
is  being  transformed  and  absorbed,  becoming  a  novel  of  manners 
and  morals  when  it  turns  on  contemporary  subjects,  or  becoming 


roule  sur  des  sujets  contemporains  soit  dans 
l'histoire  et  dans  l'archeologie,  quand  il 
choisit  des  themes  plus  anciens.  C'est  ce 
que  je  crois  avoir  demontre  dans  une 
recente  etude  (  Grande  Revue,  Avril,  iqoi)  , 
en  citant  en  example,  outre  quelques  uns 
des  ouvrages  indiques  plus  haut,  des  livres 
comme  Le  Tournoi  de  Vauplassans,  ou 
Saint-Cendre  de  Maurice  Maindron;  La 
Mort  de  Corinthe  d'Andre  Lichtenberger, 
et  Louis  XI,  de  Paul  Fort. 

Enfm,  on  voit  renaitre  depuis  quelques 
annees  le  conte  philosophique  et  satirique 
qu'afTectionnait  le  dix-huitieme  siecle. 
Anatole  France  a  donne  l'exemple  dans 
Thais  et  dans  La  Rotisserie  de  la  Reine 
Pedauque;  apres  lui,  de  jeunes  ecrivains 
tres  personnels,  comme  Henri  de  Regnier, 
Pierre  Louys,  Hugues  Rebell,  et  Louis 
Dumur,  se  plaisent  a  renouveler  ce  moule 
pour  exprimer  leurs  idees  generates  ou 
parfois,  plus  simplement,  pour  amuser  leurs 
lecteurs. 

Mais  je  crois  que  le  roman  de  moeurs, 
a  tendances  sociales,  est,  avec  le  theatre 
correspondant,  le  produit  le  plus  interessant 
de  notre  epoque.  II  faut,  en  effet,  qu'une 
espece  d'harmonie  s'etablisse  entre  les 
caracteres  de  chaque  periode  et  ceux  de  sa 
litterature.  Or,  la  periode  ou  nous  entrons 
parait  devoir  etre  democratique,  industrielle, 
commerciale  et  scientiflque,  plutot  qu'es- 
thetique  ou  philosophique.  Avec  l'ampleur 
de  son  cadre,  les  facilites  qu'il  tolere,  le 
public  auquel  il  s'adresse,  le  roman  de 
moers  semble  convenir,  a  merveille  a  une 
societe  ainsi  disposee. 

Quelques-uns,  a  l'heure  presente,  pre- 
tendent  que  le  roman  a  fait  son  temps. 
Je  crois,  au  contraire,  qu'il  est  susceptible 
encore   parmi  nous,  d'un   long  developpe- 


history  or  archeology,  when  it  selects  more  ancient  themes.  I 
believe  that  I  was  able  to  show  this  in  a  recent  article  (Grande 
Revue,  April,  iqoi),  quoting  as  examples,  in  addition  to  some  of 
the  afore-mentioned  works,  books  like  Le  Tournoi  by  Vauplassans, 
or  Saint-Cendre,  by  Maurice  Maindron;  La  Mort  de  Corinthe, 
by  Andre  Lichtenberger,  and  Louis  XI.,   by  Paul  Fort. 

And  lastly  we  have  seen  in  the  past  few  years,  the  renais- 
sance of  the  philosophical  and  satirical  tale  which  the  eighteenth 
century  delighted  in.  Anatole  France  set  the  example  in  Thais, 
and  in  La  Rotisserie  de  la  Reine  Pedauque;  next  to  him  certain 
very  individualistic  young  writers  such  as  Henri  de  Regnier, 
Pierre  Louys,  Hugues  Rebell,  and  Louis  Damur,  take  pleasure  in 
renewing  this  form  to  express  their  ideas  ir>  general  or  sometimes 
simply  to  amuse  their  readers. 

But  I  believe  that  the  novel  of  manners  and  morals  with 
social  tendencies,  and  the  corresponding  drama,  is  the  most 
interesting  product  of  our  age.  There  must,  in  fact,  be  a  sort  of 
harmony  between  the  men  and  women  of  each  period  and  the 
characters  of  its  literature.  Now  it  seems  as  if  the  period  on  which 
we  are  entering  must  be  democratic,  industrial,  commercial,  and 
scientific,  rather  than  esthetic  or  philosophical.  With  the 
breadth  of  its  frame,  the  pliancy  it  admits  of,  the  public  to  which 
it  speaks,  the  novel  of  manners  and  morals  seems  marvellously 
suited  to  a  society  so  constructed. 

Certain  people  claim  nowadays  that  the  novel  has  passed  its 
zenith.      I    believe,  on    the    contrary,   that  it  is  still    capable   of   a 
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ment,  et  que  son  influence  ne  fera  que 
grandir.  II  est,  apres  tout,  la  seule  forme 
vraiment  democratique  de  la  Htterature : 
l'avenir  probable  de  notre  societe  parait 
done  lui  reserver  de  belles  destinees. 


long  continuing  development,  and  that  its  influence  will  but 
increase.  After  all,  the  novel  is  the  only  truly  democratic  form 
of  literature:  thus  the  probable  future  of  our  society  seems  to 
hold  in  reserve  for  it  a  glorious  destiny. 


Biographical  Note 

[When  M.  Edouard  Rod  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
comparative  literature  at  the  University  of  Geneva  in  1887,  he 
was  already  known  as  a  critic  and  novelist  and  as  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Revue  Contemporaine.  M.  Rod  was  born  in  Switzerland, 
and  studied  in  Germany,  but  by  achievement  he  belongs  to  the 
French  world  of  letters,  and  recently  he  has  located  in  Paris  in 
order  to  devofe  himself  more  freely  to  literature.  His  first  and 
extremely  naturalistic  novel,  Palmyre  Veulard,  published  when 
he  was  only  twenty-four,  has  had  numerous  and  nobler  succes- 
sors, of  which  the  most  important  are  perhaps  La  Vie  Privee  de 
Michel  Teissier,  Lse  "Roches  "Blanches,  and  La-Haut.  Le  Sens 
dela  Vie,  a  philosophical  study,  has  received  the  commendation 
of  the  French  Academy.  His  critical  essays,  Les  Idees  Morales  du 
Temps  Present,  and  Nouvelles  Etudes  sur  le  XIXe  Siecle  arc 
of  great  importance  to  literary  history.  In  1899  M.  Rod  lectured 
in  America  upon  modern  French  lyrical  dramas,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Harvard   Cercle  Francais.] 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  discussing  the  occasional  inaccu- 
racies of  authors,  cites  an  odd  slip  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  subsequently 
on  that  of  his  various  editors  and  pub- 
lishers:— 

"In  every  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Old  Mortality,"  says  the  correspondent, 
who  signs  himself  W.  J.  G.,  "from  that 
published  in  Tales  of  my  Landlord  in  1817, 
down  to  a  sixpenny  issue  by  Ward  and 
Lock  in  1889,  appears  a  simple  but  impor- 
tant misprint  whose  existence  is  perfectly 
amazing,  seeing  that  Sir  Walter,  after 
Shakespeare,  has  been  more  edited  and 
revised  than  any  other  British  author. 
The  passage  is  in  Chap.  VIII.,  where  old 
Mause,  denouncing  her  master's  Eras- 
tianism  to  Bothwell  and  the  troopers  who 
have  raided  Milnwood,  is  made  to  say: — 
'  It  is  the  evil  deed  of  Ahab,  when  he  sent 
money  to  Tiglath-Pileser;  see  the  saame 
Second  Kings, saxteen  and  aught  (eight).' 
Most  assuredly  this  powerful  and  victorious 
King  of  Israel,  twice  conqueror  of  the 
Son  of  the  Smith,  whose  daughter  Athaliah 


was  married  to  the  heir-apparent  of  Judea, 
a  kingdom  at  that  time  in  close  alliance 
with  Israel,  was  under  no  necessity  of 
bribing  any  Assyrian  King,  and  never  did 
so;  the  king  referred  to  in  the  chapter 
and  verse  correctly  cited  by  Mause  was 
Ahaz,  who  reigned  at  Jerusalem  about 
130  years  later,  and  whose  kingdom, 
weakened  by  dissensions  with  the  neigh- 
boring State  ever  since  the  downfall  of  the 
Omri  dynasty,  was  then  struggling  for 
existence.  Sir  Walter  could  never,  when 
putting  the  words  into  Mause's  mouth, 
have  intended  the  error  to  originate  with 
her;  the  old  Covenanter  had  her  Bible 
at  her  fingers'  ends,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  the  editors  and  printers  of 
the  novelist." 

*     *     *     * 

It  IS  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the 
American  people  at  large  that  the  trustees 
of  the  Whittier  homestead  at  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  have  decided  to  restore  the  ancient 
edifice,  which  was  recently  damaged  by 
fire,  on  exactly  the  old  lines.  The  house, 
which  had  stood  214  years,  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Quaker  poet,  and  was  one  of 
the  best  specimens  in  New  England  of  the 
farmhouse  of  two  centuries  ago.  Five 
generations  of  Whittiers  were  born  and 
died  in  it,  and  the  hand  of  modern  change 
had  not  touched  it.  A  Boston  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Sun  states  that 
"the  great  central  chimney  stands  as  per- 
fect as  when  built,  and  the  fire  has  only 
blackened  the  oaken  beams  of  part  of  the 
frame.  Fortunately  every  item  of  the  rich 
collection  of  Whittier  relics  was  saved,  and 
the  rooms  least  injured  by  the  fire  were 
those  in  which  the  public  takes  the  greatest 
interest — the  kitchen,  the  room  in  which 
the  poet  was  born,  and  'mother's  room.' 
The  roof  is  gone  and  the  upper  story  will 
have  to  be  completely  rebuilt.  It  will 
naturally  cost  more  to  restore  everything  in 
its  ancient  style  than  to  rebuild  from  the 
foundation,  because  all  will  have  to  be 
done  by  hand.  Ready-made  doors  and 
mouldings  will  not  do.  When  finished,  the 
old  pictures  of  the  house,  both  of  exterior 
and  of  interior,  will  answer  for  the 
renovated  structure.  Much  has  been 
done  of  late  in  putting  the  grounds  of  the 
estate  in  the  order  of  the  olden  time. 
Thousands  of  visitors,  from  all  parts  oi 
the  country,  ami  from  foreign  lands,  come 
annuallv  to  this  shrine." 
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EDUCATION 

AND 

RELIGION 


SOUND  •  EDUCATION  •  IS  •  RELIGION 
AND  •  TRUE  •  RELIGION  •  IS 
ALWAYS    •    SOUND    •    EDUCATION 


EDUCATION  ^RELIGION 


The    Current    Phase    of 
Religious  Thought 

The  change  from  one  century  to 
another  so  impresses  some  people  as  to 
induce  the  thought  that  everything  is  to 
change  with  it,  even  religion,  which  in  its 
essence  is  the  most  permanent  possession 
of  the  race.  As  Burke  puts  it :  "  Man  is 
a  religious  animal";  and  again,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  George  A.  Gordon:  "It  is  part  of 
normal  humanity."  A  French  author  has 
recently  ventured  so  far  as  to  write  a  book 
on  The  Non- Religion  of  the  Future.  His 
next  book  should  be  on  the  inversion  of 
the  firmament,  for  that  is  as  likely  to  come 
about. 

It  is  not  religion  that  changes,  but 
forms  and  degrees  of  it.  It  has  special 
features  and  phases,  like  the  moon,  which 
is  always  full  though  falling  into  shadows 
that  belie  it ;  but  they  are  shadows.  The 
current  phase  of  religious  thought  is,  un- 
doubtedly, that  of  transition.  At  first 
sight  religion  itself  seems  to  be  breaking 
up  and  dissolving;  but  a  more  careful  look 
shows  that  its  elements  are  retained  and 
that  nothing  essential  is  passing  out  of  it. 
There  is  change  of  form  and  emphasis; 
there  is  growth  and  development ;  there  is 
doubt  and  denial  and  rejection,  just  as  in 
the  State  there  is  rebellion  while  govern- 
ment goes  steadily  on.  Carlyle  with 
exquisite  wit  touches  this  point  in  the 
closing  page  of  his  essay  on  Voltaire :  the 
clown  kills  his  ass  because  it  drank  up  the 
moon,  seeing  the  reflection  of  it  in  his 
water  pail. 

The  first  thing  one  has  to  do  in  this 
juncture  is  to  rid  one's  self  of  fear  and 
even  of  anxiety.  The  transition  is  not 
only  inevitable  but  healthful,  being  the 
sign  and  condition  of  life  by  universal 
analogy.  Whatever  lives,  changes.  If 
religion  should  go  under,  it  will  not  be 
because  men  differ  about  it  or  change  their 
opinions  as  to  what  constitutes  it,  but 
because  it  has  proved  to  be  something  un- 
like what  it  has  always  seemed  to  be.  The 
ship  will  sink,  not  because  men  have  scut- 
tled her,  but  because  she  has  in  herself 
become  unseaworthy.  Such  a  condition  is 
indeed  conceivable;  but  it  is  more  probable 


that  the  changes  which  seem  to  threaten 
her  are  a  clearing  away  of  barnacles  that 
foul  her  bottom,  and  a  stretching  of  broader 
sails  to  the  wind.  More  probable  still 
is  it  that  the  ship  is  simply  changing  her 
course  as  she  sails  through  this  Scylla-and- 
Charybdis  world.  She  loses  motion,  the 
sails  flap  in  the  wind,  the  water  swirls 
around  the  rudder,  the  waves  seem  about 
to  engulf  her,  but  she  rights  herself,  catches 
a  fresh  breeze  and  starts  on  a  new  tack, 
yet  for  the  same  harbor;  the  voyage  is  one 
from  first  to  last,  whatever  the  storms  and 
calms  and  shifting  courses.  Human  nature 
will  not  deny  itself  in  its  highest  faculty, 
nor  suffer  itself  to  be  "  killed  in  the  eye," 
as  Milton  phrases  it,  for  it  is  by  the  eye 
that  it  lives. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  transition.  It  is  the  greatest 
since  the  Reformation,  even  if  it  is  not  of 
deeper  significance.  That  was  a  reform  of 
transient  errors  and  abuses  ;  this  is  a  dis- 
covery of  permanent  principles.  The  signs 
of  it  are  too  apparent  to  be  overlooked  or 
disregarded.  They  are  variously  interpreted 
— by  some  to  portend  disaster  and  ruin ;  by 
others  as  the  breaking  in  of  new  light  upon 
the  world;  by  none  without  deepest  interest 
and  that  solicitude  which  great  movements 
always  awaken  even  when  beneficent. 
Religion  loves  the  things  of  religion.  Many 
an  error  has  been  kept  alive  because  it  is 
enshrined  in  holy  and  tender  associations ; 
and  thus  it  becomes  in  a  way  useful  and 
does  the  work  of  truth  itself.  There  are 
creeds,  ancient  and  historic,  which  no  one 
pretends  wholly  to  believe  and  most  men 
wholly  deny,  but  which  are  so  bound  up 
with  eternal  truths,  and  are  still  so  useful 
and  so  dear  because  they  have  been  so 
sanctified  by  human  love,  that  one  cannot 
see  them  tottering  to  their  fall  without 
grief  and  fear  lest  nothing  equally  strong 
and  sacred  take  their  place. 

We  pass  by  the  signs  of  this  transition  ; 
they  are  too  many  to  be  rehearsed,  and  their 
reality  cannot  be  disputed.  This  only  needs 
to  be  said:  they  have  come  as  a  wave,  and 
they  have  a  certain  likeness  or  affinity  that 
indicates  a  common  source  and  cause. 
Some  force  or  forces  lie  back  of  the  tran- 
sition so  strong  and  general  as  to  wear  a 
cosmic  character,  ami  therefore  are  both 
inevitable  and  beneficent,  for  what  must 
be  is  always  good. 

What  are  these  forces  or  causes:*  Thev 
are  not  due  to  theological  changes,  as  from 
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orthodoxy  to  heresy,  but  to  causes  that  lie 
back  of  theology,  that  are  creating  a  theol- 
ogy of  their  own.  No  one  church  or 
creed  is  about  to  win  a  special  victory.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  beneficent  results  of  the 
transition  already  visible  is  that  it  has  sub- 
merged and  swept  away  the  petty  and 
unnecessary  disputes  among  the  various 
schools  of  theology,  such  as  Calvinistic  and 
Arminian,  Orthodox  and  Unitarian,  Pre- 
latical  and  Puritan.  Already  these  differ- 
ences have  ceased  to  be  important,  claiming 
the  attention  only  of  those  who  have 
become  so  habituated  to  them  that  they 
cannot  let  them  drop.  The  transition  that 
is  now  upon  us  touches  every  school  of 
thought,  and  favors  none  except  the  one 
that  first  discerns  and  heeds  it;  and  the 
result  of  that  will  be  a  spirit  of  universality 
which  will  overcome  the  differences  by 
belittling  them. 

What  are  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
transition?  We  must  state  them  with  cat- 
egorical brevity.  Two  nearly  simultaneous 
discoveries  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  swept  away  the  foundations  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  historic  creeds.  I 
refer  to  the  evolutionary  conception  of  the 
origin  of  man  and  the  higher  criticism  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  first  revolutionized 
thought  as  to  the  creation  of  man  and  left 
no  room  for  the  doctrine  of  a  fall,  and  of 
sin  and  and  redemption  and  final  destiny  as 
connected  with  it.  The  higher  criticism 
had  a  like  effect  upon  the  doctrine  of  in- 
spiration. Under  the  new  reading  the  Bible 
seemed  to  lose  both  authenticity  and 
authority.  Under  the  same  influences  the 
ecclesiastical  assumptions  that  underlie  the 
churches  and  turn  them  into  warring  sects 
are  undermined.  Each  is  found  to  rest  on 
misread  Scripture.  These  two  discoveries 
slowly  but  surely  crept  into  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  with  two-fold  effect ;  a  part 
denied  both  and  clung  to  the  old  forms  of 
belief ;  the  other  and  larger  part  has  yielded 
to  the  overwhelming  evidence,  but  cannot 
reconcile  the  new  truth  with  the  old  doct- 
rines. The  result  is  confusion  of  thought 
and  the  natural  consequence  of  inaction. 
The  age  has  lost  one  form  of  thought;  it 
has  not  yet  gained  the  new  and  better  form 
that  awaits  it.  The  condition  is  well 
described  by  Matthew  Arnold: 

"Wandering  between  two  worlds;  one  dead, 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born." 

No  mistake  could  be  greater  than  to  sup- 
pose this  condition  is  due  to  giving  up  old 


forms  of  belief  except  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  it  can  be  bettered  by  a  return 
to  the  lapsed  forms.  They  were  outgrown, 
and  the  new  age  cannot  again  clothe  itself 
in  them.  It  does  not  signify  that  large 
numbers  and  bodies  of  earnest  believers  and 
even  institutions  cling  to  the  old  with  pas- 
sionate fervor  ;  they  but  bide  the  time  when 
the  doubt  and  confusion  will  overtake  them 
and  draw  them  into  the  general  current  of 
thought  that  marks  the  age.  In  the  main, 
each  age  or  generation  thinks  the  same  ; 
else  it  could  not  support  its  own  life.  Some 
great  governing  force  moves  and  guides  it. 
At  last  all  yield  to  it  and  share  together  in 
the  good  and  ill  of  the  transition.  Those 
who  stand  out  against  it  come  to  naught. 

These  two  discoveries  not  only  enlarged 
the  field  of  knowledge  but  changed  the 
whole  habit  of  thought.  For  the  first 
time  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  came  into 
full  use  in  the  religious  world,  and  insisted 
on  the  scientific  method.  Whatever  is 
now  claimed  in  religion  must  be  reasonable. 
Heretofore  the  inspired  dictum  of  Scripture 
and  ecclesiastical  authority  had  shut  out 
this  prime  law  of  thought.  Religion  had 
clustered  about  these  two  points.  To  trust 
the  literal  word  of  Scripture,  to  obey  the 
Church  and  hold  to  the  creed,  seemed  to 
cover  the  whole  duty  of  man.  To  forsake 
these  sacred  strongholds  and  enter  the  new 
world  of  knowledge,  where  all  things  are 
settled  by  appeal  to  facts,  costs  a  struggle 
from  which  many  turn  away  as  too  severe 
and  too  perilous  to  be  undertaken.  Noth- 
ing has  so  tended  to  create  confusion  in 
belief  as  insistence  on  this  point.  It  is  a 
fatal  touchstone  when  applied  to  a  very 
large  part  of  what  was  believed  a  century 
ago.  But  as  it  destroys  it  will  also  build, 
and  this  tendency  is  slowly  becoming  one 
of  the  currents  of  religious  thought. 

What  are  the  signs  of  it?  Our  answer 
must  be  in  a  few  words.  There  is  getting 
to  be  a  Bible  that  can  be  believed  because 
it  can  be  explained.  Legend  and  myth 
and  poetry  and  symbolism  and  history  and 
prophecy  are  shown  to  be  what  they  are. 
The  current  of  thought  is  moving  fast  in 
this  direction.  If  one  kind  of  faith  is  lost, 
a  better  faith  is  gained. 

There  is  a  new  conception  of  the 
universe  as  under  one  law,  ami  a  real  belief 
that  Tennyson  is  right  in  asserting  that 
there  is 

"One  far  off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 
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Thus  dualism,  the  plague  of  theology  and 
no  less  of  faith,  is  passing  away,  and  it  is 
becoming  possible  to  hold  a  consistent 
belief  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
sonship  of  man. 

It  is  also  becoming  easy  to  see  Jesus  as 
the  human  revelation  of  God.  As  this 
fact  is  relieved  of  the  tritheistic  cast  that  has 
for  ages  enveloped  it,  it  becomes  a  true  light 
disclosing  a  great  body  of  correlated  truths 
that  are  the  very  soul  and  life  of  human 
society,  and  that  furnish  the  only  revelation 
of  destiny  which  thought  can  accept  or 
faith  can  hope  for.  Already  these  new 
currents  of  thought  have  revealed  a  new 
sense  of  humanity  that  betokens  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  with  here  and 
there  a  realization  of  it.  Political  science 
would  name  it  as  democracy.  Literature 
recognizes  it  as  humanity — a  new  feeling 
of  man  for  man — and  as  the  philosophy 
of  life.  When  the  churches  confess  it  to 
be  religion  and  bring  themselves  into 
accord  with  it  down  to  the  full  details  of 
belief  and  worship  and  fellowship — that  is, 
when  the  fatherhood  of  God  is  treated  as 
something  real  and  as  revealed  in  humanity 
as  furnishing  its  law  and  method — a  very 
considerable  measure  of  the  present  con- 
fusion of  thought  will  pass  away  and  faith 
be  restored  to  its  supremacy  over  life. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  indicate  some- 
thing of  the  literature  that  bears  on  the  points 
I  have  touched.  It  has  already  become 
voluminous  and  covers  a  field  reaching 
from  recondite  studies  to  those  of  hand- 
book simplicity.     I  will  name  four  groups. 

1.  Books  which  yield  a  new  conception 
of  the  universe  as  it  is  revealed  by  science. 

The  great  authors  are  the  discoverers 
themselves:  Darwin,  Wallace,  Huxley, 
and  a  group  of  immediate  successors  whose 
writings  are  even  more  correct  and  more 
popular.  Chief  among  these  is  LeConte, 
of  the  University  of  California,  whose 
works  are  all  that  the  ordinary  reader 
requires  to  give  him  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  laws  and  methods  of  evolution  in 
the  physical  world. 

2.  Books  which  yield  a  new  conception 
of  man  as  related  to  nature. 

Chief  among  works  on  this  point  is 
Drummond's  The  Ascent  of  Man,  a  book 
not  yet  nor  soon  to  be  displaced  by  possibly 
more  accurate  treatises  on  the  same  subject. 
Drummond  is  near  enough  the  truth  for 
the  ordinary  reader,  and  he  has  what  few 
writers  on  science  have — the  ability  to  see 


into  the  nature  of  things  and  to  uncover 
the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another. 
Hence,  he  immediately  carried  evolution 
not  only  into  ethics  but  into  the  very 
sanctities  of  religion.  In  his  first  book, 
Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  he 
may  have  pressed  analogy  too  far,  and  in 
defence  of  doctrines  which  are  unreal;  but 
The  Ascent  of  Man  is  not  open  to  such 
criticism. 

Of  the  same  general  character  are  the 
later  writings  of  the  lamented  John  Fiske: 
The  Idea  of  God,  The  Destiny  of  Man, 
Through  Nature  to  God,  But  these  brief 
treatises  have  great  value  as  finding  in 
evolution  fresh  revelations  of  God  and  of 
immortality  that  have  the  force  of  demon- 
stration. 

3.  Books  which  treat  of  the  higher 
criticism,  or  the  new  interpretation  of  the 
Bible. 

The  clearest  and  most  accessible  books, 
and  also  the  most  reliable,  sustained  as 
they  are  by  agreement  with  the  most 
eminent  scholars  abroad  and  at  home,  are 
those  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  of  The 
Outlook,  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  Pro- 
fessor George  Adam  Smith,  of  Glasgow, 
and  Dr.  Robert  Horton,  of  London.  I 
name  these  among  many  of  great  value 
because  of  their  seriousness,  their  clearness, 
and  their  excellence  as  literature.  There 
should  be  added  to  these  the  recently  pub- 
lished volume  of  Harnack,  What  is  Chris- 
tianity f  the  most  significant  and  important 
contribution  to  religious  thought  in  the 
last  decade. 

4.  Books  which  indicate  the  present 
status  and  tendency  of  religious  thought. 

On  the  same  principle  of  selection  as 
just  stated,  I  name  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon's 
The  Christ  of  Today  and  The  Nciu  Epoch 
for  Faith.  The  latter  is  a  course  of 
lectures  given  in  the  winter  of  1901  before 
the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  and  has 
for  its  specific  purpose  an  interpretation  of 
the  religious  conditions  and  trend  of  thought 
today.  Nothing  of  greater  value  has  been 
said  upon  the  relation  of  evolution  and  the 
higher  criticism  to  faith,  or  so  clearly  points 
out  the  direction  in  which  the  currents  of 
religious  thought  are  flowing.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  they  point  where  all  high 
thought,  all  true  science,  all  pure  religion 
point;  namely,  to  the  redemption  of  the 
world  out  of  its  lower  conditions  of  evil, 
and  to  the  moral  supremacy  of  man. 

Along  with  these  books  may  be  placed, 
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as  of  the  same  general  tenor,  the  works 
of  Professor  Peabody,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, President  George  Harris,  of  Amherst 
College,  and  President  William  DeWitt 
Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College, — each  not 
only  showing  the  direction  of  the  current 
but  helping  to  swell  its  volume. 


Biographical  Note 

[Rev.  Theodore  Thornton  Munger,  though  a  native  of  New 
York,  has  spent  nearly  all  his  long  life  in  New  England.  His 
academic  and  theological  training  were  received  at  Yale  College 
and  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  and  he  has  been  for  nearly  half 
a  century  pastor  of  Congregational  churches  at  Dorchester, 
Haverhill,  Lawrence  and  North  Adams,  Mass.,  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.  At  the  latter  place  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  United 
Church  since  1885.  He  received  his  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Illinois 
College.  In  the  early  eighties  he  appeared  before  the  public  as 
an  author.  Lamps  and  Paths  and  On  the  Threshold  are  lectures 
for  young  people.  His  other  publications  include  numerous 
essays,  three  volumes  of  sermons,  and  a  life  of  the  late  Dr. 
Horace  Bushncll.J 


The  Ethics  of  Moses 

In  Jesus  the  Jew  (Funk  and  Wag- 
nails),  Harris  Weinstock,  a  representative 
Jewish  liberal,  sets  forth  the  modern  Jewish 
idea  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  relations  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  The  following 
extract  is  from  the  chapter  on  ''The 
Ethics  of  Moses  ": 

"  Moses  has  had  many  successors  who 
have  done  heroic  work  for  humanity. 
Mohammed,  inspired  by  the  teachings  of 
Moses,  stands  out  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  moral  and  religious  heroes,  in  having 
won  over  from  paganism  and  heathenism 
even  more  followers  to  monotheism  and 
to  the  abolition  of  the  vile  practices  of 
idolatry  than  has  Christianity. 

"Take,  however,  out  of  the  Koran  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  the  rest  has  no  found- 
ation;  and  the  host  of  Mohammedans 
would  soon  fall  back  into  paganism,  and 
once  again  find  themselves  steeped  in  all 
its  vices  and  abominations. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth ,  filled  with  the  beauty 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  teachingsof  Moses, 
earnestly  striving  to  live  them  in  his  daily 
life,  animated  with  the  burning  desire  to 
tear  away  the  swaddling  clothes  placed 
around  them  by  rabbinism,  by  which  they 
were  being  smothered,  held  them  up  high 
and  clear,  and  clothed  them  in  new,  fresh, 
telling  words,  which  gave  them  a  renewed 


lease     of     life     that     vastly     spread     their 
influence. 

The  genius  of  Jesus  did  not  lie  in  giving 
the  world  new  thoughts,  new  moral  con- 
ceptions, or  new  ideals.  Every  moral 
sentiment  attributed  to  Jesus  is  to  be  found 
either  in  the  Old  Testament,  among  the 
sayings  attributed  to  Moses,  or  among  the 
utterances  of  the  prophets  who  taught  and 
preached  the  law  of  Moses,  and  who  were 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  law-giver, 
or  among  the  writings  of  the  great  Jewish 
commentators  as  handed  down  in  the  Tal- 
mud. This  in  no  wise  should  lessen  our 
admiration  for  the  achievements  of  the 
Nazarene.  His  is  the  credit  for  having  so 
filled  the  hearts  of  his  followers  with  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel 
preached  by  Moses,  and  with  the  goodness 
and  purity  of  the  teachings  of  the  great 
law-giver,  that  he  created  a  great  spiritual 
revival  which  has  since  swept  over  the 
civilized  world  and  tremendously  affected 
for  good  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

Jesus  taught  humility  and  kindness,  love 
and  charity,  mercy  and  justice,  meekness 
and  righteousness.  In  so  doing  he  simply 
took  up  the  thread  dropped  by  Moses,  and 
carried  on  the  work  laid  out  by  his  great 
predecessor.  It  matters  much  to  the  world 
that  Moses  lived  to  compile  the  moral  laws, 
and  that  Jesus  lived  to  preach  and  to 
emphasize  them.  It  matters  little  to  the 
world  as  to  which  is  entitled  to  greater 
honor.  It  may  please  the  race  pride  of  the 
Jew  to  claim  that  Moses,  the  father  of  the 
moral  law,  was  the  founder  of  Israel  and 
hence  entitled  to  the  greater  honor  for  its 
achievements;  and  it  may  please  the  sec- 
tarian pride  of  the  Christian  to  hold  that 
Jesus  is  entitled  to  the  greater  honor  for 
having  popularized  and  universalized  the 
moral  teachings  of  Moses.  But  what 
difference  can  it  make  to  humanity  which 
of  the  two  great  characters  is  entitled  to 
the  greater  honor  so  long  as  the  world  is 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their 
joint  labors.  What  difference  can  it  make 
to  the  world  whether  a  man  who  spelt  his 
name  Shakespeare  or  Bacon  wrote  the  works 
attributed  to  Shakespeare,  or  whether  they 
were  written  by  a  man  who  spelt  his  name 
Smith  ?  Sufficient  that  the  world  is  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  and  to  profit  by  the  wonderful 
brains  that  produced  the  divine  comedies 
and  the  great  tragedies  that  have  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  delight  to  count- 
less generations.     The  world  is  not  partic- 
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ularly  interested  in  names,  but  in  principles, 
and  in  results.  And  so,  let  Jew  and 
Christian,  if  they  so  desire,  gratify  them- 
selves with  their  respective  claims  for  Moses 
or  Jesus,  so  long  as  we  are  permitted  to 
reap  the  blessings  which  have  come  from 
the  work  of  both  great  teachers. 

"It  is  true  that  we  who  are  living  to-day 
can  not  hope  to  improve  upon  the  ethics 
laid  down  by  Moses  and  taught  by  Jesus 
and  Mohammed.  The  great  law-giver  was 
thoroughly  exhaustive  in  his  work  and  left 
no  room  for  the  naming  of  an  eleventh 
commandment.  But  there  still  remains 
great  and  important  work  to  do.  The  first 
of  these  is  to  practise  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously the  moral  laws  of  Moses. 

"  How  few  observe  all  the  ten  command- 
ments, even  one  day  in  the  year!  How 
rare  the  man  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that 
in  his  daily  life  he  faithfully  carries  out 
every  injunction  in  the  Decalogue  ! 

"The  next  is  to  do  our  fullest  share,  by 
word  and  deed,  in  spreading  a  knowledge 
of  the  ethics  of  Moses ;  by  giving  our 
earnest  support  to  church,  school,  and  home, 
all  of  which  are  built  upon  the  teachings 
of  Moses.  And  lastly,  we  may  do  impor- 
tant work  by  striving  earnestly  to  correct 
error  and  superstition,  which  are  founded 
on  ignorance,  and  by  helping  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  righteousness,  so  that  the 
blessings  which  flow  from  the  practice  of 
morality  may  become  common  blessings 
and  may  be  inherited  by  all  the  children 
of  God." 


Minister  Wu  and  Confucianism 

In  Missionary  Principles  and  Practice 
(Revell),  Mr.  R.  E.  Speer,  Secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Miss- 
ions, has  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  main 
principles  of  the  foreign  mission  move- 
ment, and  to  show  how  these  principles 
stand  the  test  of  practical  application, 
especially  in  the  much-debated  field  of 
China.  In  this  connection  he  deals  with 
Minister  Wu  Ting  Fang's  Confucian 
propaganda  in   incisive  fashion  : 

"In  an  address  before  the  Ethical  Cul- 
ture Society  of  New  York,  Dr.  Wu 
attempted  to  prove  the  superiority  of  Con- 
fucianism and  Confucian  institutions  over 
Christianity  and  Christian  institutions.  He 
has  rendered  a  great  service,  though  not, 


perhaps,  of  the  kind  he  intended.  He  has 
drawn  some  sharp  distinctions  between 
Confucianism  and  Christianity.  There  has 
been  danger  that  these  would  be  lost  sight 
of.  The  temper  of  our  day  has  been  to 
slur  over  such  distinctions,  to  hold  that 
these  systems  are  not  radically  different, 
that  Christianity  has  nothing  so  new  or 
different  to  give  as  to  justify  our  sending 
missionaries  to  China.  The  Chinese 
minister  says  that  there  are  great  and 
radical  differences,  that  Christianity  is  a 
religion  and  Confucianism  is  not;  that 
Christianity  is  affirmative,  and  Confucian- 
ism agnostic ;  that  Christianity  regards 
man  as  an  immortal  soul,  and  Confucianism 
regards  him  as  a  '  social  institution';  that 
Christianity  speaks  of  a  world  above  this 
and  a  world  after  it,  and  Confucianism 
knows  neither.  Christian  missions  and 
Christianity  everywhere  have  been  anxious 
that  these  lines  of  cleavage  should  not  be 
obscured.  Wu  Ting  Fang  has  rendered 
a  great  service  in  sharply  defining  them. 

"  .  .  .  .  The  revelation  of  what  he 
does  not  know  of  Christianity  is  equalled 
by  his  revelation  of  what  he  does  know 
of  Confucianism.  On  that  side  his  address 
might  be  issued  almost  as  a  missionary  tract. 
If  this  is  what  Minister  Wu  has  found 
Confucianism  to  be,  then  it  is  just  the  sort 
of  thing  that  Christians  are  called  to 
replace  with  Christianity,  for  His  Excellency 
has  demonstrated  that  all  the  teaching  of 
Confucius  about  sincerity  has  left  the 
Chinese  people  radically  insincere.  Indeed, 
Confucius  himself  broke  an  oath,  practised 
deception  and  praised  it  in  Mang  Che-fan, 
and  though  the  classics  have  always  exalted 
sincerity,  there  is  no  more  vivid  character- 
istic of  the  Chinese  Government  than 
deceitfulness,  or  of  the  Confucian-trained 
man  than  a  certain  strain  of  unreality  and 
disingenuousness.  Dr.Wu  openly  describes 
this  trait  of  the  Chinese  with  apparent 
unconsciousness  of  how  it  appears  to  the 
Western  mind.  Though  holding  the 
Confucian  view  he  says:  'The  Chinese 
are  always  a  practical  people,  and  as  we 
are  not  sure  what  religion  is  exactly  right, 
we  employ  representatives  of  all  sorts,  so 
that  if  one  does  not  do  the  thing  (i.e., 
secure  happiness  and  peace  for  the  future 
life)  the  other  will.' 

'  This  unreality  marks  all  Chinese  insti- 
tutions. It  is  a  land  of  formalism  and 
ritualism  gone  to  seed,  the  form  and  rites 
covering  little  or  no  reality.        The  theatri- 
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calism  of  the  Government,  the  stilted  un- 
truthfulness of  the  Imperial  Gazette,  the 
rotten  insincerity  of  the  whole  Chinese 
system,  go  on  unperceived  apparently  by 
the  people,  who  have  kept  up  the  show  for 
so  many  centuries  that  it  has  ceased 
almost  to  be  a  show  to  them,  and  they  have 
become  sincerely  insincere. 

".  .  .  .  Minister  Wu  frankly  calls  Confu- 
cianism agnosticism,  and  suggests  that  the 
world  is  drifting  to  it.  But  the  absolute 
immobility  of  Confucianism  would  cut  it 
off  from  any  relationship  to  our  western 
agnosticism,  whose  evolutionary  principles 
are  the  very  antipodes  of  the  stagnant  spirit 
of  Confucius.  Nevertheless,  it  is  agnosti- 
cism, a  materialistic  agnosticism,  knowing 
neither  spirit  nor  faith.  Dr.  Wu  quotes 
the  familiar  passage  from  the  Analects: 
'  Kee  Leo  asked  about  serving  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,  and  the  Master  said,  "  While 
you  are  not  able  to  serve  men,  how  can 
you  serve  their  spirits?  "  The  disciple  added, 
"  I  venture  to  ask  about  death,"  and  he  was 
answered,  "While  you  do  not  know  life, 
how  can  you  know  about  death?"  But 
Confucius  was  not  a  sincere  agnostic. 
1  He  sacrificed  to  the  dead  as  if  they  were 
present,'  we  are  told  in  the  Analects ;  'he 
sacrificed  to  the  spirits  as  if  the  spirits  were 
present.'  And  the  insincerity  of  Confu- 
cius is,  as  Dr.  Wu  has  confessed,  the 
insincerity  of  all  Confucianists.  They  are 
agnostic  in  their  philosophy,  and  the  most 
fearful  spirit  worshippers  in  actual  life. 
They  have  never  satisfied  themselves  in 
Confucianism.  In  life  and  in  death  they 
preserve  still  the  elementary  beliefs  that 
preceded  Confucianism,  that  he  did  not 
dare  to  deny  in  his  teaching,  and  that  sur- 
vive in  undiminished  power  to  this  day. 
The  acceptance  by  the  closest  advisers  of 
the  Empress,  the  most  orthodox  Confu- 
cianist  in  China,  of  the  claim  of  the  Boxers, 
who  also  were  good  though  ignorant 
Confucianists,  to  the  possession  of  super- 
natural powers,  was  but  one  out  of  a 
million  evidences  of  the  irrepressible  relig- 
iousness of  the  human  spirit.  Confucianism 
is  agnostic,  but  the  Chinese  are  gnostics. 
They  are  Confucian  through  and  through 
in  their  self-complacency,  their  opera  bouffe 
dignity,  their  external  propriety,  and  they 
are  not  Confucianists  at  all  in  their  childish 
beliefs  in  a  world  of  spirits,  a  heaven  and 
earth  full  of  beings  in  which  they  believe  the 
more  because  they  know  nothing  about 
them.     Even  the  Chinese  heart,  which  has 


been  fed  for  twenty-five  hundred  years  on 
agnostic  husks,  has  not  been  able  to  live- 
on  them." 


Viewed  from  a  London  Pulpit 

To-day  there  is  no  such  firm  as  Dom-' 
bey  &  Son.  That  old  firm  is  now  Son  & 
Dombey.  The  elder  Dombey,  who  founded 
the  firm  and  lived  above  the  business, 
pensively  recalls  the  past,  whilst  'Son,' 
cigaretten  and  beflavored,  drives  a  smart 
span  constantly  in  danger  of  making  a 
prolonged  call  in  Basinghall  street. 

"To-day  there  is  no  such  sequence  as 
master  and  man.  That  has  gone  with  the 
categories  of  Aristotle.  Demos  is  on  the 
box  seat,  and  the  master  has  to  be  taken 
where  the  driver  pleases. 

"To-day  there  is  no  privacy.  Gutter 
journalism  has  made  privacy  impossible. 
What  with  telegrams,  telephones,  inter- 
views, cables,  and  fertile  imagination,  private 
life  has  disappeared.  The  hearthstone  has 
been  exchanged  for  the  house-top.  Life 
is  now  in  very  deed  a  variety  of  the  'open- 
air  treatment.'" — Dr.  Joseph  Parker  in 
"A  Generation  in  a  City  Pulpit,"  in  the 
London  Times. 


Moralisation  oi  Education 

In  a  chapter  on  "Current  Ethical  Stan- 
dards" in  his  work  The  Spiritual  Out- 
look, William  C.  Selleck  argues  that  "one 
of  the  encouraging  signs  of  our  times  is  the 
growth  of  moral  sensitiveness."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  analyse  this  growth  and  to  consider 
it  in  its  influence  respectively  on  religion, 
philanthropy,  education,  and  industry.  Of 
the  moralisation  of  education  he  says:  — 
"Not  very  long  ago  it  was  popularly  supposed 
that  if  children  were  only  taught  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  so  that  all  might  he  intel- 
lectually enlightened,  the  world  would  he 
shortly  redeemed.  Teach  every  boy  a 
trade,  and  put  a  hook  into  his  hands,  and 
the  republic  would  he  sate.  But  to-day 
every  thoughtful  person  sees  that  the  ability 
to  read  is  no  guaranty  that  one  will  read 
what  is  good  ;  that  the  ability  to  write  docs 
not  necessarily  ensure  a  man  against  com- 
mitting forgery  :  that  the  ability  to  cipher 
is    not    a    proof    against    dishonest     book- 
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keeping.  In  other  words  the  moral  element 
in  education  is  vastly  more  important  than 
was  formerly  imagined — indeed  in  its  social 
bearings  it  is  perhaps  the  very  most  vital 
and  substantial  element ;  for  we  can  never 
have  a  good  government  until  we  have 
good  citizens,  and  we  cannot  have  good 
citizens  until  we  have  good  men.  So  at 
present,  in  the  educational  world,  morality 
is  being  insisted  upon  as  never  before; 
teachers  must  be,  not  only  scholars  and 
trained,  but  worthy  examples  in  conduct 
and  character;  no  dishonest,  cruel,  ugly 
man  or  woman  will  be  tolerated  in  any 
good  school ;  and  by  every  influence  the 
moral  impulses  and  aspirations  of  the  pupils 
are  quickened  and  reinforced,  and  lofty 
ideals  are  held  before  them.  Religion  may 
not  be  taught  in  its  entirety  in  our  schools; 
but  this  noble  half  of  religion,  this  founda- 
tion for  all  else  that  is  true  and  beautiful  in 
religious  character,  is  being  earnestly  em- 
phasized and  promises  untold  benefits.  For 
when  the  teachings  of  both  the  churches 
and  the  schools  become  thoroughly  ethical, 
we  shall  have  set  at  work  the  most  con- 
structive of  all  agencies  except  the  home 
to  build  up  in  righteousness  the  fabric  of 
our  social  and  national  life." 


The   Child's    Individuality 

One  will  admit  that  there  is  ametaphysical 
catch  involved  in  this  complaint  against  the 
school  that  it  has  the  effect  of  obliterating 
the  native  individuality  of  the  child.  The 
history  of  the  United  States  shows  that 
persons  who  go  out  to  the  frontier  as 
pioneers  prove  themselves  to  be  full  of 
resources  in  the  way  of  subduing  the  wil- 
derness and  converting  it  to  human  uses, 
destroying  wild  beasts,  defeating  the 
Indians  and  banditti,  and  the  like  adven- 
tures. This  would  be  called  individualism 
by  most  people,  but  it  is  a  very  small  part 
of  individualism.  The  individualism  which 
one  wishes  to  cultivate  in  urban  society  fits 
one  to  become  self-directive  among  his 
fellow-men  and  not  merely  to  be  effective 
against  wild  nature  at  first  hand.  In  order 
to  hold  one's  own  in  the  midst  of  the  urban 
or  industrial  civilization  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  ami  a 
knowledge  of  the  motives  and  purposes  of 
one's  fellow-men — yes,  of  the  essential  aims 


of  the  civilization  in  which  one  lives.  It 
should  enable  one  to  select  his  vocation 
intelligently  and  make  a  success  of  it  in  a 
competitive  civilization. 

The  one  with  small  individuality  takes 
his  initiative  from  others  and  does  not  strike 
out  for  himself.  He  is  dragged  or  pushed 
along,  and  does  not  contribute  his  quota  of 
directive  power  to  the  community.  This 
second  kind  of  individuality  which  can  hold 
its  own  in  an  urban  civilization,  is  scarcely 
considered  by  most  of  those  who  talk  or 
write  on  the  development  of  individuality, 
and  the  very  best  training  of  this  kind  of 
individuality — namely,  that  in  our  large 
schools — is  therefore  popularly  supposed  to 
have  the  effect  of  obliterating  individuality. 
This  kind  of  individuality  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all — it  is  civilized  individuality. 
The  development  of  this  higher  order  of 
individuality  can  take  two  directions  : 

First,  that  of  resistance  to  the  influence 
or  demands  of  the  social  whole.  This 
development  of  the  individual  makes  him 
disobedient  at  school  and  a  criminal  in 
society,  and  converts  his  career  into  a  zero 
by  uniting  against  him  the  organized  forces 
of  the  community. 

Secondly,  the  development  of  the  indi- 
viduality may  take  the  normal  direction  of 
mastering  the  motives  and  purposes  of  the 
social  whole  and  growing  into  a  leader  of 
some  one  of  its  manifold  interest^.  This 
lies  in  the  direction  of  attaining  skill  in 
a  chosen  industry  and  in  attaining  through 
letters  a  knowledge  of  science  and  philos- 
ophy which  are  social  aggregates  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection;  a  knowledge  of 
history  which  shows  the  nature  and  behav- 
ior of  social  organizations,  especially  of  the 
state  and  church  and  civil  society ;  an 
acquaintance  with  literature  which  reveals 
the  depths  of  emotion  and  feeling,  and 
shows  how  feelings  become  conscious 
thoughts  and  actions,  literature  in  this 
respect,  being  the  study,  par  excellence,  for 
giving  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Besides  this,  the  pupil  needs  a  training  in 
the  control  of  his  individualism  for  purposes 
of  intelligent  co-operation  with  others,  and 
he  gets  this  in  a  large  school  better  than  in 
a  small  school,  and  he  gets  it  in  a  school 
far  better  than  with  a  private  tutor  or  by 
himself  in  the  family. — From  "  How  the 
School  Strengthens  the  Individuality  oi  the 
Pupil,"  in  Educational  Reviewt  by  W.  T. 
Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 
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THE  BEST  THINGS 


FROM  THE  PERIODICALS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Reviews,    Clippings,    and    Illustra- 
tions    GATHERED     FROM     THE     NEWEST 

Publications  of  Europe  and  America 


& 
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The  Weakness  of  Feminine  Germany. 
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'  We  cannot  look,  however  imperfectly,  upon  a  great  man  without  gaining 
something  by  him."— Carlyle.     (Redrawn  from  The  Sketch.) 
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Reviews  and  Clippings 


Why  England  Declines 

A  run  through  England  just  now  is  a  melan- 
choly experience  to  an  American  of  English  blood 
who,  in  spite  of  various  little  unpleasantnesses  in 
the  past  relations  of  England  and  America,  is  yet 
immensely  proud  of  the  old  land  and  of  her  place 
in  human  achievement.  On  every  hand  one  sees 
evidence  that  England,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  is 
not  "in  it"  with  either  America  or  Germany. 
But  here  again  the  wide-awake  American  does  not 
fail  to  see  reasons  quite  unlike  those  made  promi- 
nent by  Mr.  Carnegie.  England  has  been  a  land 
of  genius  and  of  sterling  virtues.  The  England 
of  to-day  is  a  land  of  sterling,  respectable,  dis- 
couraging incapacity.  The  almost  inconceivable 
blundering  in  the  management  of  the  South 
African  war  is  only  one  instance  among  thousands 
of  lesser  ones  that  crowd  upon  the  observation  of 
an  American  traveler  as  he  goes  from  point  to 
point  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Englishman  of  to-day  is  a  "  left-over  "  in 
the  process  of  natural  selection.  The  genius  of 
the  Victorian  age  gloriously  burned  itself  out  and 
its  flame  has  died  away.  The  Englishman  of 
daring,  of  resolution,  of  enterprise  has  gone  to  the 
Cape,  to  Australia,  to  Canada,  to  Wyoming. 
The  "blood"  that  Kipling  writes  of  will  still 
run  on  and  will  still  dominate  human  affairs,  but 
it  will  no  longer  wield  its  power  from  Albion. 
The  men  that  still  live  there  cannot  or  will  not 
get  up  in  the  morning.  To  ask  an  English  inn- 
keeper to  have  your  boots  and  breakfast  ready 
before  nine  o'clock  is  not  merely  to  astonish  him, 
it  is  to  grieve  him.  He  casts  upon  you  a  look  as 
much  as  to  say,  ' '  What  have  I  ever  done  to  you  ?  ' ' 
The  London  shopkeeper,  even  the  department 
store  man,  cannot  get  his  shutters  down  and  his 
doors  open  before  ten.  The  English  people  as  a 
whole  is  struggling  hopelessly  with  the  elementary 
problem  of  public  school  education.  The  English 
railway  companies  cannot  or  will  not  learn  to 
check  baggage.  To  explain  the  industrial  deca- 
dence of  such  a  people  in  terms  of  a  "  law  of  sur- 
plus "  and  the  awful  extravagance  of  standing 
armies  is  to  tell  less  of  truth  than  might  be 
told  by  the  Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrews.  —  The 
Independent. 


Where  Education  Fails 

It  is  with  me  a  rooted  conviction  that  our  educa- 
tion laws  are  not  merely  a  failure,  but  that  they 
are  immediately  contributory  to  the  present  abom- 
inable condition  of  affairs.  They  are  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  Hooligan.  This  is  a  grave  state- 
ment, and  I  must  ask  for  some  little  latitude  of 
space  whilst  I  attempt  to  justify  it.  In  the  first 
place,  I  assume  as  an  axiom  to  which  all  men  will 
agree  that  the  purpose  of  what  we  call  education  is 
to  make  the  person  acted  upon  better  and  happier 
than  he  could  be  without  it.  By  "better," 
amongst  other  things,  we  understand,  I  presume, 
better  fitted  for  the  special  sphere  of  life  which  is 
allotted  to  him,  whether  by  his  own  choice  or  by 
the  pressure  of  circumstance.  We  cannot  discuss 
this  theme  intelligently  on  the  assumption  that  any 


immediate  change  of  the  general  trend  of  human 
conditions  is  about  to  take  place.  It  is  \erv  cer- 
tain that  in  the  lifetime  of  all  men  now  alive  there 
will  be  no  abolition  of  those  humbler  occupations 
on  the  prosecution  of  which  the  livelihood  of  the 
great  mass  of  humankind  has  always  depended. 
We  shall  never  do  without  the  skilled  artisan, 
even  if  he  become  nothing  more  than  a  director  of 
labor-saving  machinery;  and  there  are  Occupation! 
very  much  below  his  in  the  demand  they  make 
upon  intelligence  and  skill  which  are  no  1< 
tain  to  be  permanent.  The  gist  of  all  this  is 
simply  that  there  is  a  range  of  high  and  low- 
employment,  including  occupations  which  impera- 
tively demand  brains  and  learning,  and  occupa- 
tions which  make  no  such  demand.  The  sentence 
upon  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  is  that  it  shall 
work.  The  sentence  of  a  vast  majority  within 
that  first  majority  is  that  it  shall  work  hard  for  not 
very  good  wages,  and  without  hope  of  distinction 


EMILE  ZOLA  AND  THE  ACADEMIE    FRANCAISE 
(After  a  drawing  by  Aubrey  Beardsley) — Seu  York  Critic 


or  release  from  toil.  There  is  yet  another  maM  <>f 
mankind  whose  lot  is  doomed  to  be  still  more 
humble.  The  facts  are  cruel,  but  they  are  there. 
There  is  no  present  or  early  hope  of  changing 
them.  — David  Christie  Murray,  in  Vanity  Fair. 


The  Drift  of  Zola's  novels 

Zola  went  but  little  into  Mcietv.  The  only 
houses  in  which  one  had  a  chance  of  meeting  him 
were  those  of  Charpentier,  the  publisher  ;  Brwncuu, 
the    composer;     and     Dumoulin,     the    engraver. 
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Ladies  he  disliked.  He  thought  that  Western 
civilisation  sacrificed  horribly  the  poor  woman  to 
the  lady,  and  that  a  glory  of  France  lay  in  the 
manifest  superiority  of  the  former  to  the  latter. 
None  of  the  women  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
before  he  became  celebrated  could  be  called  a  lady. 
Well  for  him  it  was  that  he  inherited  the  endur- 
ance, grit,  and  frankness  of  his  peasant  mother. 
He  figured  as  a  show  pupil  at  the  Lycee  of  Aix, 
in  Provence,  though  often  a  truant.  The  sun- 
illumined  country,  of  which  he  gave  glorious  pic- 
tures in  La  Conquete  de  Plassans,  tempted  him  to 
cut  his  lessons  and  ramble  far  into  the  country. 
The  drift  of  all  his  novels  is  to  break  down  belief 
in  the  middle  and  uppermost  classes,  and  bring 
things  a  good  deal  to  where  they  are  in  the  United 
States.  He  thought  the  conventionalities  of  the 
upper  sphere  people,  their  artificial  wants  to  which 
they  became  enslaved,  removed  them  farther  from 
the  truth,  killed  mother  wit,  stood  in  the  way  of 
individual  happiness,  and  injured  the  health  of  the 
State.  The  whole  fabric  of  bourgeois  respectabil- 
ity appeared  to  Zola  to  be  based  on  cruelty, 
injustice,  chicanery,  and  buttressed  with  hypocrisy. 
He  imagined  he  gave  a  true  picture  of  it  in  Pot- 
Bouille,  in  which  there  is  some  truth,  no  doubt, 
but  a  deal  of  exaggeration,  as  in  all  his  works. 
Zola  had  the  Apocalyptic  vision.  But,  instead  of 
looking  out  for  the  New  Jerusalem  and  the  grand 
bridal,  he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  noisome  creatures 
that  came  up  out  of  the  bottomless  pit.  As  the 
seer  at  Patmos  could  only  see  in  Rome  the  Scarlet 
Lady  and  her  abominations  and  the  Beast,  so  Zola 
could  only  see  in  Paris  la  bete  lachee,  or  the  bete 
hedged  round  with  conventionalities  but  always 
ready  to  wallow  in  the  foulest  mire.  The  eyes  of 
St.  John  the  Divine — a  name  that  hardly  accords 
with  his  apocalyptic  wrathfulness — were  blind  to 
the  splendid  virtues  of  the  Stoics,  in  whom  we  are 
to  seek  the  ancestors  of  the  noble  army  of  saints 
and  martyrs.  But  there  is  nothing  in  "  the  Reve- 
lation ' '  to  show  that  St.  John  had  nostrils  extremely 
sensitive  to  bad  smells.  Zola  had  a  thousand-nose 
power  for  discerning  a  distant  stench.  He  smelt 
putridity  from  afar  as  a  snail  smells  a  cabbage. 
Of  course  the  horrors  that  his  olfactif  sensorium 
reported  were  true  to  him.  But  are  they  true  to 
those  with  normal  noses  ?     No. — London  Truth. 


The  Shah's  private  Life 

In  private  life  the  Shah  is  a  man  of  the  simp- 
lest habits.  He  rises  at  eight  o'clock  and  goes 
to  bed  about  twelve.  Almost  every  morning  dur- 
ing his  stay  here  he  might  have  been  seen  on  the 
balcony  of  the  Elysee  Palace  Hotel,  seemingly 
never  tired  of  looking  out  over  the  beautiful  city. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  favors  the  spread  of 
Western  ideas  in  the  East,  and  probably,  some 
architectual  improvements  a  la  francaise  will 
spring  up  at  Teheran  as  the  result  of  his  inspec- 
tion of  the  French  capital.  A  member  of  his 
Majesty's  suite  told  me  that  even  in  Persia,  he 
prefers  to  eat  food  cooked  after  European  receipts 
(sic)  .^  It  would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that 
he  will  now  appear  amongst  his  subjects  dressed 
after  the  latest  French  fashion.  But,  nevertheless, 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  mornings  in  Paris 
were  given  over  to  inspecting  the  patterns  of  silks, 
velvets,  etc.,  sent  to  the  Elysee  Palace  Hotel  from 
the  famous  houses  where  His  Majesty  had  shopped. 
He  has  spent  his  money  lavishly  while  in  Paris, 


and  all  day  long  immense  vans  containing  the 
royal  purchases  have  drawn  up  at  the  Rue  Bassano 
entrance  to  the  Hotel.  Clothes,  furniture,  bonbons, 
books,  pictures,  china,  and,  indeed,  specimens  of 
all  that  is  on  sale  in  the  principal  Paris  shops, 
have  passed  through  the  doors  of  the  Hotel  and 
found  their  way  to  the  Shah's  apartments.  And 
though  the  sacred  name  of  woman  is  never  men- 
tioned by  the  aristocracy  of  the  East,  one  may 
still  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  some  at  least  of 
these  imperial  purchases  were  intended  as  presents 
for  some  fair  Persian  favorites.  One  can  picture 
the  feverish  joy  with  which  the  bales  of  silk  and 
velvet,  and  yards  upon  yards  of  ribbon,  and 
boxes  of  artificial  flowers,  and  mouth-watering 
bonbons,  would  be  inspected  in  harem !  And, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  picture  too,  the  little  fem- 
inine jealousies  over  the  division  of  the  gifts.  It 
has  been  said  that  "when  good  Americans  die 
they  go  to  Paris."  No  such  heaven,  either  for 
this  world  or  the  next,  is  promised  to  their  fair 
sisters  of  the  East.  Oh!  Mozafler  Eddine, 
Mozaffer  Eddine !  Your  Western  ideas  must 
travel  even  faster  than  they  are  said  to  be  travel- 
ling, if  you  would  realise  that  presents  from  Paris 
must  only  serve  to  make  those  poor,  never  men- 
tioned fair  ones  sick  at  heart  with  longing  to  see 
with  their  own  eyes  the  glories  that  have  so 
delighted  you  ! — Charles  Butterworth,  in  The 
Paris  World. 

Lowell's  Services  to  Letters 

Of  Lowell's  services  to  letters  thus  much  may 
be  said.  He  did  not  achieve  one  of  those  master- 
pieces which  become  permanent  monuments  of  a 
national  literature.  He  did  not  rival  Emerson  as 
the  revealer  of  a  new  philosophical  aspect  to  his 
countrymen.  But  he  did  something  towards  solv- 
ing the  problem  from  which  he  started— to  show 
how  his  countrymen  might  cease  to  be  "  provincial ' ' 
in  the  narrower  sense,  and  yet  retain  the  qualities 
which  had  been  associated  with  the  old  provincial 
peculiarities.  In  the  vast  evolution  of  a  new 
society  which  has  taken  place  in  America  since 
Lowell's  birth,  the  New  England  element  has 
become  relatively  less  important  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  so  many  races  which  do  not  share  its 
traditions.  Still  it  has  had  an  immense  influence 
upon  the  whole  mass,  and  must  always  be  reck- 
oned as  one  of  its  main  constituents.  What 
Lowell  more  or  less  did  in  all  his  activities,  was 
to  extricate  the  finer  creed  of  his  forefathers  from 
its  coarser  and  more  obsolete  surroundings,  and 
to  apply  the  sturdy  sagacity  and  strong  moral 
sense,  the  shrewd  humor  and  deep,  if  limited, 
feeling  of  the  old  Puritan  to  the  problems  of  his 
day.  These  qualities,  he  held,  would  enable  them 
to  guide  the  inevitable  democratic  tendencies  into 
the  paths  of  downright  honesty  and  sound  common- 
sense,  and  encounter  the  dangers  of  political 
and  social  materialism  that  threaten  the  faith  in 
plain  living  and  high  thinking.  We  must  hope 
that  his  trust  in  the  substantial  soundness  of  his 
people  will  be  justified.  At  any  rate  he  did  his 
best  in  his  time  to  support  the  cause  of  upright 
and  elevated  aspiration.  —  The  ^iiarterly  Rei 

Americans  in  the  Raw 

Getting  a  job  is  casual  business  with  an  immi- 
grant.    Bach  scans  to  find  an  opportunity.     In  a 

big  gray  stone  building  on  the  Battery  is  a  low 
living  room  with  white  walls— bare  save  for  nm> 
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of  benches.  In  one  corner  is  a  railed-off  desk 
space  where  sit  two  or  three  kindly-faced  old  men. 
An  iron  railing  running  the  length  of  the  room 
separates  capital  from  labor.  On  the  benches  are 
men  waiting  to  be  hired,  of  all  sorts  but  alike  in 
having  no  friends  and  no  work.  They  slouch 
like  habitual  park  loungers.  A  dull  spirit  of 
lethargy  hangs  over  the  room.  The  waiting  peas- 
ants read  dirty  scraps  of  newspapers,  or  chat  dis- 
connectedly. Employers  come  in  from  time  to 
time  and  tell  the  man  behind  the  railing  their 
needs.  A  fair-faced  blond  man  in  shirt  sleeves, 
for  example,  came  in  one  day  and  spoke  briefly. 

11  Who  wants  to  work  for  a  baker?"  called  the 
manager. 

A  young  fellow  stood  up  like  a  boy  at  school, 
came  forward  and  talked  with  the  employer  in 
German.  Then  he  went  back  and  sat  down. 
Another  man  looked  up  from  his  paper,  spoke  to 
the  baker,  and  the  two  departed  chatting  like  old 
friends. 

From  1,000  to  1,500  persons  find  employment 
every  month  at  this  bureau,  which  is  maintained 
by  the  German  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  the  Irish  Emigrant  Society.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  immigrants  rely  on  friends  or  relatives 
for  a  start.  Women  seeking  domestic  service  are 
more  capricious  than  the  men.  They  will  not 
take  a  place  outside  of  New  York,  not  even  in 
Brooklyn.  They  can  get  higher  wages  in  New 
York  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  country. — 
Edward  Lowry,  in  The  World's  Work. 


Clara  Morris  and  a  Cat 

It  was  in  Camille,  one  Friday  night,  in  Balti- 
more, that  for  the  only  time  in  my  life  I  wished  to 
wipe  an  animal  out  of  existence.  I  love  four- 
footed  creatures  with  extravagant  devotion,  not 
merely  the  finely  bred  and  beautiful  ones,  but  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  halt,  the  maimed,  the  half- 
breeds  or  the  no  breeds  at  all ;  and  almost  all 
animals  quickly  make  friends  with  me,  divining 
my  love  for  them.  But  on  this  one  night — well  ! 
it  was  this  way.  In  the  last  act,  as  Camille,  I 
had  staggered  from  the  window  to  the  bureau  and 
was  nearing  that  dread  moment  when  in  the 
looking-glass  I  was  to  see  the  reflection  of 
my  wrecked  and  ruined  self.  The  house  was 
giving  strained  attention,  watching  dim-eyed 
the    piteous,     weak     movements     of    the     dying 

woman;    and  right  there  I   heard  that  ( h!) 

quick  indrawing  of  the  breath  startled  woman- 
hood always  indulges  in  before  either  a  scream  or 
a  laugh.  My  heart  gave  a  plunge,  and  I  thought  : 
What  is  it?  Oh,  what  is  wrong  ?  and  I  glanced 
down  at  myself  anxiously,  for  really  I  wore  so  very 
little  in  that  scene  that  if  anything  should  slip  off 
— gracious !  I  did  not  know  but  what  in  the 
interest  of  public  propriety  the  law  might  inter- 
fere. But  that  one  swift  glance  told  me  that  the 
few  garments  I  had  assumed  in  the  dressing  room 
still  faithfully  clung  to  me.  But  alas  !  there  was 
the  dreaded  titter,  and  it  was  unmistakably  grow- 
ing. What  was  it  about  ?  They  could  only  laugh 
at  me,  for  there  was  no  one  else  on  the  stage. 
Was  there  not  indeed!  In  an  agony  of  humilia- 
tion I  turned  half  about  and  found  myself  facing 
an  absolutely  monstrous  cat.  Starlike  he  held  the 
very  center  of  the  stage,  his  two  great  topaz  eyes 
were  fixed  roundly  and  unflinchingly  upon  my  face. 
On  his  body  and  torn  ears  he  carried  the  marks  of 


many  battles.      His  brindled   tail  Hood    Knightly 

and  aggressively  in  the  air,  and  twitched  with 
short,  quick  twitches,  at  its  very  tip,  truly  a-,  burly 
an  old  buccaneer  as  ever  I  saw  . 

No  wonder  they  giggled.  But  how  to  save  the 
approaching  death  scene  from  total  ruin  ?  All  was 
done  in  a  mere  moment  or  two;  but  several  plant 
were  made  and  rejected  during  these  few  moments. 
Naturally  my  first  thought,  and  the  correct  one, 
was  to  call  back  "  Nannine,"  my  faithful  maid, 
and  tell  her  to  remove  the  cat.  But  alas !  my 
Nannine  was  an  unusually  dull-witted  girl,  and 
she  would  never  be  able  to  do  a  thing  she  had 
not  rehearsed.  My  next  impulse  was  to  pick  up 
the  creature  and  carry  it  myself;  but  I  was  play- 
ing a  dying  girl,  and  the  people  had  just  seen  me, 
after  only  three  steps,  reel  helplessly  into  a  chair; 
and  this  cat  might  easily  weigh  twelve  pounds  or 
more;  and  then  at  last  my  plan  was  formed.  I 
had   been  clinging  all   the  time   to  the  bureau  for 


THE    DEVIL'S    GAP 


Take  care,  Celestine;  this  iswhere  my  first  wife  was  killed 
in  1889." — From  the  Journal  Amusant,  Paris. 


support,  now  I  slipped  to  my  knees  and  with  a  prayer 
in  my  heart  that  this  fierce  old  Thomas  might  not 
decline  my  acquaintance,  I  held  out  my  hand,  and 
in  a  faint  voice  called  "Puss — Puss — Puss!  come 
here,  Puss !  " 

It  was  an  awful  moment:  if  he  refused  to  come, 
if  he  turned  tail  and  ran,  all  was  over;  the  audi- 
ence would  roar. 

"Puss — Puss!"  I  pleaded.  Thomas  looked 
hard  at  me,  hesitated,  stretched  out  his  neck,  ami 
working  his  whiskers  nervously,  sniffed  at  my 
hand. 

"Puss — Puss!"  I  gasped  out  once  more,  ami 
lo  !  he  gave  a  little  "  meow,"  and  walking  over  to 
me,  arched  his  back  amicably,  and  rubbed  his 
dingy  old  body  against  my  knee.  In  a  moment 
my  arms  were  about  him,  my  cheek  on  his  wicked 
old  head,  and  the  applause  that  bloke  forth  from 
the  audience  was  a  balm  of  Gilead  to  mv  distress 
and  mortification.  Then  I  tailed  tor  Nannine, 
and  when  she  came  on  I  said  to  her,  "Take  him 
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downstairs,  Nannine,  he  grows  too  heavy  a  pet 
forme  these  days,"  and  she  lifted  and  carried  Sir 
Thomas  from  the  stage,  and  so  I  got  out  of  the 
scrape  without  sacrificing  my  character  as  a  sick 
woman.— Clara  Morris,  in  Stage  Confidences. 

Jerome  K.  Jerome 

There  are  few  men  who  have  had  a  more  varied 
career  than  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  who  used  at 
one  time  to  be  "  pigeon-holed  as  a  humorist,"  as 
he  onced  humorously  expressed  it  himself,  a 
position  from  which  he  has  irrevocably  broken 
away  with  the  publication  of  "Paul  Kelver." 
That    novel,  which    may    be  described    as    being 
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autobiographical  in  temperament  and  feeling, 
though  not  in  incident,  is  undoubtedly  the  highest 
achievement  of  its  author,  though  it  is  but  the 
precursor  of  other  studies  of  life.  Clerk,  actor, 
journalist,  schoolmaster,  editor,  playwright,  theat- 
rical manager,  and  novelist,  Mr.  Jerome  has 
lived  the  ideal  life  as  he  regards  it,  that 
ideal  life  consisting  in  having  twice  as  much 
to  do  as  he  could,  and  he  made  an  honest  attempt 
to  do  it.  Now,  however,  he  has  given  up  at- 
tempting to  do  the  work  of  two  or  more  men,  and 
confines  himself  to  play-making  and  novel-writing, 
to  which  he  devotes  the  morning  of  his  days,  the 
afternoon  being  given  up  to  sport  of  some  kind — 
tennis  or  bicycling,  riding  or  driving,  with  an 
occasional  game  of  golf,  though,  happily  for  him- 
self and  the  reading  public,  Mr.  Jerome  is  still  of 


an  age  at  which  he  may  contemplate  the  delights 
of  that  royal  game  with  a  wondering  incredulity. 
—  The  Sketch. 


The  Negro  Burial  Ground  in 
TusKegee 

The  negroes  have  a  separate  cemetery.  If  a 
colored  person  was  to  be  buried  among  the  whites, 
the  latter  would  all  rise  from  their  graves  in  in- 
dignation. How  they  tolerate  the  "niggers"  in 
heaven  is  a  mystery,  unless  there  is  a  kitchen  there. 
But,  whatever  the  state  of  affairs  in  heaven,  no 
mixing  is  allowed  in  this  Tuskegee  burial  place, 
and  the  negro  dead  are  interred  a  half-mile  further 
on,  where  cultivated  fields  give  way  to  scrubby 
woodland.  In  a  humble  way,  their  cemetery  is  a 
copy  of  that  of  the  whites.  Fences  have  been 
built  around  quite  a  number  of  family  plots,  and 
the  ground  in  some  cases  is  kept  free  from  greenery 
by  occasional  hoeings  and  sweepings.  Several  of 
the  graves  were  marked  with  diminutive  slabs  of 
marble  ;  others  had  neatly  painted  white  boards 
set  up  ;  but  most,  if  marked  at  all,  had  only  bits 
of  wood,  though  not  infrequently  the  graves  were 
outlined  by  a  border  of  bricks  or  bottles.  The 
cemetery  was  not  inclosed,  and  many  of  the  rude 
fences  about  the  family  plots  were  falling  to  wreck. 
Its  pleasantest  features,  as  I  saw  it,  were  the  tufts 
of  wild  violets  growing  here  and  there  and  two 
black-gum  trees  all  ahum  with  honey-gathering 
bees. 

While  I  was  loitering  here  an  elderly  negro 
came  along  the  path  leading  through  the  brush 
from  the  town.  Over  his  shoulder  he  carried  a 
spade,  under  his  arm  a  box,  and  in  one  hand  a 
piece  of  board.  He  approached  me,  and,  holding 
out  the  piece  of  board,  said,  "  Would  yo'  write 
on  this  yere  for  me,  Cap?  When  I  war  young  I 
war  that  triflin'  I  learnt  every  kind  of  divilment, 
but  I  didn't  learn  to  read  an'  write,  an'  I  wish 
yo'd  copify  the  name  on  this  yere  box." 

The  box  was  a  coffin  and  contained  the  body  of 
a  child.  It  was  a  slight  affair  obtained  at  a 
grocer's,  and  some  printing  on  the  end  in  red  and 
black  showed  it  had  originally  held  canned  toma- 
toes. After  I  had  copied  the  name  the  old  man 
poked  around  considering  where  he  had  better  dig 
the  grave.  He  soon  selected  a  spot,  and  was  not 
long  in  making  a  shallow  trench  in  the  sandy 
earth.  Then  he  put  in  the  cofHn,  shovelled  back 
the  sand,  set  up  the  headboard  with  its  penciled 
lettering,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  grave  stuck  in  a 
stick  he  picked  up  near  by.  That  done,  he 
plodded  off  toward  the  town,  and  the  melancholy 
little  funeral  was  ended. — Clifton  Johnson,  in  The 
Outlook. 


The  Jews  in  Roumania 

Firstly,  the  Jews  living  in  Roumania  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  villages  ami  rural  districts,  ami 
compelled  to  live  in  the  artificial  Ghetti  thus  cre- 
ated in  the  small  rural  townships  and  in  the  larger 
towns.  The  Jews  without  exception  have  then 
been  declared  "aliens  not  subject  to  an  alien 
power."  But  they  are  aliens  onlv  so  f.ir  i»  die 
enjoyment  of  rights  is  concerned  ;  they  me  consi- 
dered "natives"  when  it  is  a  question  ol  duties. 
They  are  exempt  from  none.      They  must  sen  e  in 
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the  army  but  cannot  be  promoted.  They  have  to 
pay  all  taxes  and  fees,  but  are  not  allowed  to 
benefit  by  any  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
therefrom.  The  Jews  cannot  own  any  rural  land, 
and  they  are  excluded  from  agriculture.  No  pro- 
fessional career  is  open  to  them.  They  may  not 
even  act  as  broker  in  commercial  transactions,  nor 
as  assistant  to  a  chemist,  to  a  lawyer,  or  to  any  one 
engaged  in  technical  work.  The  Jew  may  not 
teach,  even  in  schools  founded  by  Jews,  and  kept 
with  Jewish  money.  Driven  into  the  towns,  where 
the  demand  for  labor  is  not  so  great,  considering 
the  primitive  enonomic  conditions,  the  Jews  have 
to  trade  chiefly  with  one  another.  Those  who  have 
grown  old  under  persecution  feel  too  weak  and 
broken  to  venture  upon  a  new  life  outside  the  old 
home.  But  what  is  there  in  store  for  the  younger 
man,  with  every  step  beset  by  snares  and  pitfalls, 
every  feeling  of  manhood  stifled,  every  form  of 
ignominy  and  hatred  heaped  upon  him,  abuse  to 
the  right  of  him  and  blackmail  to  the  left,  not 
sure  of  the  morrow,  not  secure  in  his  work,  and  in 
some  cases  not  safe  with  his  life.  For  the  time 
being  no  ray  is  breaking  through  the  storm  clouds. 
The  government  listens  neither  to  the  voice  of 
reason,  nor  to  that  of  humanity. — Rabbi  Moses 
Gaster,  in  The  North  American  Ttevieiv. 


The  Troubles  of  Editors 

Charles  Dickens,  speaking  from  a  full  heart, 
somewhere  mentions  the  profoundly  unreasonable 
grounds  on  which  an  editor  is  often  urged  to  accept 
unsuitable  articles,  such  as  "  having  been  at  school 
with  the  writer's  husband's  brother-in-law,  or 
having  lent  an  alpenstock  in  Switzerland  to  the 
writer's  wife's  nephew,  when  that  interesting 
stranger  had  broken  his  own."  Andrew  Lang 
presents  the  following  as  a  good  form  of  letter  to 
meet  the  case  of  the  bore  who  wants  you  to  give 
him  a  recommendation  to  a  brother  editor : 

"Dear  Brown:  A  wretched  creature,  who 
knows  my  great  aunt,  asks  me  to  recommend  his 
rubbish  to  you.  I  send  it  by  to-day's  post,  and  I 
wish  you  joy  of  it." 

Thackeray  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine  on  account  of  what  he  endured 
from  the  inevitable  necessity  of  unheeding  prayers 
for  the  purchase  of  unsuitable  MS.,  such  as 
pathetic  letters  from  educated  young  women 
upon  whom  paralyzed  fathers  and  helpless  younger 
children  depended,  and  timid  supplications  from 
men  of  all  ages  whose  spirit  was  broken  by 
failure  in  every  direction.  To  appeal  to  an 
editor  in  forma  pauperis  is  the  most  humiliating 
practice  the  literary  applicant  can  devise  ;  it  is  also, 
generally  speaking,  the  most  ineffectual. — Olive 
Logan,  in  The  Era. 


Making    an   English   Bishop 

The  nonchalance,  not  to  say  the  indifference,  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  political  matters  has 
given  rise  to  many  good  stories.  Here  is  one  which , 
I  think,  has  not  been  published  before.  Shortly 
after  the  Home  Rule  split  in  the  Liberal  party  the 
Duke— then  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,— was 
staying  with  Sir  William  Harcourt  at  Malwood. 
Host  and  guest  were  walking  in  the  garden  one 
morning  after  breakfast,  when  the  latter  began  to 
unburden  himself  of  some  of  his  inmost  feelings  on 


the  new  alliance.  "After  all,  Harcourt,"  he 
said,  "these  new  nun  arc  not  the  same  to  one  as 
one's  old  friends.      There's  Salisbury,  for  install 

You  know  the  bishopric  of is  vacant.    Well, 

James  and  Lubbock  are  very  anxious  to  see  a  friend 
of  theirs  appointed,  and  they  have  asked  DM  to  use 
my  influence.  I  wrote  to  Salisbury  to  strongly 
urge  the  claim  of  their  friend,  but,  would  you  be- 
lieve it,  he  has  actually  never  taken  any  notice  of 
my  letter."  "Oh,"  said  Sir  William,  whose 
ecclesiastical  interests  were  aroused,  "who  fa  the 
man  that  you  want  appointed  '?  "  "  Well,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,"  replied  the  ardent  bishop-maker,  "  i'\e 
forgotten  his  name,  but  I  know  it's  someone  James 
and  Lubbock  are  interested  in." — T.  P.  O'Connor, 
in  London  M.  A.  P. 

Wagner 

The  many-sidedness  of  Wagner's  genius  is  often 
obscured  by  the  overshadowing  greatness  of  his 
achievements  in  the  field  of  dramatic  music.  In 
music  he  reveals  only  one  side  of  his  genius.  His 
interest  lay  in  life,  not  in  art  alone,  or  rather,  with 
him  art  and  life  were  inseparably  bound  together. 
If  he  did  not  see  life  steadily,  he  saw  it  whole. 
He  was  a  reformer  in  many  fields,  a  philosopher 
and  a  humanitarian,  deeply  conscious  of  a  mission 
to  fulfil  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men. 

He  believed  that  the  degradation  of  art,  against 
which  he  made  such  effective  protest,  had  its  root 
in  the  degradation  of  social  life.  With  the  decline 
of  Greek  art  began  that  retrograde  social  move- 
ment which  has  resulted  in  the  economic  enslave- 
ment of  all  mankind,  and  in  the  dominance  of 
materialism  and  commercialism  in  our  civilization. 
To  reform  art  it  was  necessary  to  reform  the  social 
conditions  which  are  the  atmosphere  of  art.  And 
in  this  reform  so  inseparably  are  art  and  life  inter- 
mingled, the  chief  factor  must  be  a  regenerate  art, 
which  possesses  the  magic  power  of  showing  man 
to  himself  and  herewith  pointing  the  way  to  regen- 
eration.    Each  is  cause  and  each  effect. 

The  shape  which  Wagner's  passion  for  reform 
took  in  the  realm  of  dramatic  art  is  familiar  to  all. 
It  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  an  endeavor  to 
restore  the  drama  to  its  ancient  place  as  teacher  of 
the  people — the  Folk.  From  the  Folk  art  had 
come  ;  to  them  it  must  return — from  the  people,  of 
the  people,  for  the  people.  In  the  one  transcend- 
ent art  of  musical  drama,  poetry,  painting,  and 
sculpture  were  to  merge. 

But  Wagner's  broad  interest  in  life  and  deeply 
human  sympathy  found  less-known  manifestations 
in  his  advocacy  of  other  movements.  He  sympa- 
thized with  the  struggle  for  freedom  made  by  the 
Revolutionary  party  in  Germany  in  1849,  and  was 
forced  to  leave  his  native  land  to  escape  arrest  for 
complicity  in  the  movement.  He  wis  a  passionate 
and  implacable  enemy  to  vivisection.  His  love  tor 
animals,  witnessed  by  act  as  well  as  by  word, 
would  have  been  enough  to  lead  him  to  take  this 
stand.  It  was  not  the  only  ground  for  his  opposi- 
tion. He  laid  equal  stress  on  the  moral  issuei 
involved,  denouncing  the  injustice  of  man's 
attempt  to  escape  the  results  of  unnatural  modes  of 
life  by  experimenting  on  his  scapegoats,  dumb 
animals. 

Vegetarianism  found  in  him  as  enthusiastic  a 
disciple  as  anti-vivisection.  He  came  to  regard  it 
as  the  key-Stone  of  regeneration,  at  leas!  on  the 
physical  side.  It  was  the  necessary  foundation  tor 
the    philosophical    ami    religious    regeneration, 
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wherein,   by  the   redeeming  power   of   love,    man 
becomes  at  one  with  nature. 

Whatever  the  theory  advocated,  we  see  shining 
through,  the  lofty  idealism  and  glowing  sympathy 
of  the  great  reformer.  He  lived  but  for  the  cause 
of  that  regenerated  humanity  he  prophesied,  bid- 
ding us  wake  and  seize  the  heritage  of  life,  and 
make  true  for  ourselves  the  dreams  we  have 
dreamed  of  God. — Abridged  from  an  article  by 
Alice  Leighton  Cleather  in  The  Humane  Review. 


Question  of  Washing 

"Not  a  day  passes  by  without  their  washing 
their  hands,  arms,  faces,  necks,  and  throats  in  cold 
water,  and  that  in  winter  as  well  as  summer." 
The  naivete  of  this  remark  throws  a  vivid  light  on 
the  habits  of  continental  Europeans  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  author  is  Cesar  de  Saus- 
sure,  whose  Foreign  Vieiv  of  England  in  the  Reign 
of  George  I.  and  George  II.  has  been  recently 
translated  by  Madame  Van  Muyden  and  published 
by  a  London  house.  The  writer  was  a  Swiss  gen- 
tleman who  lived  for  some  years  in  England.  We 
must  do  his  countrymen  and  most  other  continentals 
the  justice  of  believing  that  had  M.  de  Saussure 
written  a  century  or  a  century  and  a  half  later  he 
would  hardly  have  considered  such  a  minimum  of 
decency  and  cleanliness  as  a  national  characteristic. 


The  Decision 

It  was  not  a  regard  for  his  health  that  led  him 
to  his  great  act  of  self-denial.  He  had  no  imme- 
diate need  for  medical  advice,  and  no  doctor  would 
have  ordered  him  to  give  up  smoking.  He  did 
not  do  it  in  order  to  set  an  example  ;  that  insuffer- 
able habit  of  over-estimating  one's  importance  was 
not  among  his  sins. 

He  had  given  up  his  long-acquired,  fully- 
confirmed,  deeply-rooted  habit  of  smoking  tobacco 
simply  from  sheer  carelessness.  That  at  least  had 
been  the  beginning  of  it. 

"  What  would  you  do,"  an  eminent  person  had 
asked  him,  "  if  you  were  compelled  to  abstain 
from  smoking  altogether  ?" 

"  Abstain,"  he  answered. 

The  eminent  but  silly  person  chuckled  with 
delight.  "You?  Why,  you  couldn't.  You 
couldn't  give  up  smoking  for  a  single  day — 
that's  the  state  of  slavery  you've  reduced  yourself 
to." 

"  Bet  me  a  fiver  I  can't  and  I'll  give  it  up  for  a 
year  and  a  day." 

It  was  a  rash  and  foolish  remark.  It  is  likely — 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain— that  a  foolish  and 
eminent  opponent  of  smoking  will  not  bet. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  eminent  person.  "I 
have  never  made  a  bet  before  in  my  life.  But  this 
is  a  good  cause— I  will  bet  you  five  pounds  that 
you  do  not  abstain  from  smoking  for  three  hundred 
and  sixty-six  days." 

"Done  with  you,"  said  the  smoker.  "We 
date  from  midnight  to-night."  For  the  remaining 
six  hours  before  midnight  he  smoked  steadily  and 
unintermittently  ;  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  stop 
for  dinner;  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to  dine 
in  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  days,  when  a 
better  gratification  was  closed  to  him.  At  a  quar- 
ter to  twelve  he  lit  his  last  pipe,  went  out,  stopped 
the  first  cabman  he  saw,  and  presented  him  with 


one  hundred  and  forty-two  cigarettes  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  tobacco.  Returning  to  his 
room,  he  sat  till  the  first  stroke  of  twelve.  Then 
he  knocked  out  his  pipe.  He  locked  away  his  pipes 
and  cigars  in  a  cupboard,  and  posted  the  key  to 
his  solicitor. 


He  won  the  bet. 

In  the  first  few  days  he  found  out  to  what  he 
had  owed  his  equable  nerves,  his  good  temper,  his 
regular  sleep,  his  power  of  concentrating  himself 
absolutely  in  his  work.  He  had  owed  it  all — and 
far  mo-e  than  that — to  tobacco.  He  had  heard  the 
taunt  that  he  was  a  "perfect  slave"  to  tobacco, 
and  he  had  proved  that  there  was  no  slavery  in  the 
question.  He  had  not  got  rid  of  a  hard  taskmas- 
ter. On  the  contrary  ;  he  had  dismissed  a  faithful 
servant  who  had  done  everything  for  him.  Put 
briefly,  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself  in  order  to 
make  a  fool  of  a  crank. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  he  had  a  lucid  inter- 
val. His  judgment  had  become  hesitating  and 
impulsive  by  turns,  deprived  of  that  which  had 
kept  it  quiet  and  deliberate  ;  but  for  a  moment  he 
did  hit  on  the  right  thing  to  do.  But  the  lucid 
interval  soon  passed.  That  form  of  cowardice 
which  is  sometimes  miscalled  courage  prevented 
him  from  carrying  his  decision  into  effect. 

So  he  obstinately  persisted.  He  acquired  a  taste 
for  sweet  things,  and  a  passion  for  tea.  Briefly, 
he  injured  his  body,  depraved  his  intelligence,  and 
won  five  pounds  which  he  did  not  in  the  least 
want. 


So  the  last  night  of  his  slavery  came.  For  this 
was  slavery  indeed — the  slavery  of  a  cowardice 
which  did  not  permit  him  to  own  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  that  it  was  quite  worth  while  to  pay 
a  few  pounds  to  correct  it. 

He  had  got  the  key  back,  and  the  cupboard  was 
opened.  The  cigars,  he  noted,  were  in  excellent 
condition.  A  newly-purchased  tin  of  the  excellent 
mixture  that  he  used  was  open  on  the  table.  He 
bent  over  it,  enjoying  the  faint  delight  of  its  fra- 
grance. He  selected  a  briar,  tried  the  draught, 
and  filled  the  bowl.  The  box  of  matches  lay  by 
the  side  of  the  pipe.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  clock  would  strike,  and  at  the  first  stroke 
he  would  have  won  his  bet  and  be  free  to  smoke 
again.  He  would  be  moderate  at  this  first  sitting 
--just  five  or  six  pipes  and  then  bed. 

But  why  begin  smoking  again  ?  The  question 
would  present  itself,  as  it  had  done  many  times 
before.  It  is  the  worst  fault  of  renunciation  that  it 
falls  in  love  with  itself;  and  it  is  almost  easier  to 
become  a  confirmed  renouncer  than  I  confirmed 
smoker.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  :  "I 
used  to  smoke  hard,  but  I  have  given  it  up  for  a 
year  and  a  day,"  and  he  liked  to  hear  a  man  say: 
"  How  on  earth  do  you  manage  to  do  it  ?  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  trv  it  myself."  This  gave  him  a 
sense  of  superiority,  and  he  felt  that  the  other  man 
was  comparativelv  a  weakling.  His  judgment  was 
awry,  and  he  could  not  see  that  it  was  In-  himself 
who  was  the  weakling,  giving  tray  firstly  to  an 
eminent  crank,  and  secondly  to  a  quite  childish 
love  of  a  feeling  of   superiority — to  a  sillv  vanity. 

Undoubtedly,  the  first  part  wis  the  worst  part, 
and  the  worst  part  was  over.  It  would  never COOM 
back.      He  had  got  through  a  year  and  a  da\  ,  ami 

soon  in  all  probability  he  would   nevei  want  to 
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smoke.  The  desire  would  be  starved  out.  On  the 
back  of  an  envelope  he  had  done  some  futile  arith- 
metic to  show  how  much  he  had  spent  on  smoking 
in  the  old  days.  It  was  far  more  than  he  had 
supposed.  It  did  not  even  occur  to  him  to  balance 
the  account — to  set  against  the  sums  expended  all 
that  he  owed  to  the  use  of  tobacco.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  only  one  step  from  renunciation  to 
unconscious  mental  dishonesty. 

Why  should  he  begin  to  smoke  again  ? 

And  yet  the  old  desire  to  use  tobacco  was  not 
starved  out  so  far.  To-night  it  came  back  to  him 
poignantly.  In  stray  flashes  he  saw  all  that  it  had 
done  for  him,  and  then  the  light  went  out,  and  the 
renunciative  blindness  set  in  again. 

He  was  in  an  agony  of  indecision.  The  one 
thing  he  knew  for  certain  was  that  if  he  did  not 
light  his  oipe  while  the  clock  was  striking  twelve 
he  would  never  light  a  pipe  again — never  in  his 
life.     All  depended  on  his  feelings  at  that  moment. 


moment  that   is  only  one  of  agitation  —  the  iTOfds 
uttered  by  an  illustrious  Republican  in  days  that 

were  otherwise  troubled,  "  Perish  tuv  memory  pro- 
vided     the      Republic     triumph."  —  M.      Combe-, 
premier   of   France,  in  the   debate  on   the    G 
Hill  in  the  French  Chamber. 


Trades  Unionism  in  Britain 

Dr.  John  Waddell  closes  an  interesting  article 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  on  "The  Com- 
petition of  the  United  States  with  the  Dnited 
Kingdom,"  with  the  following  remarks  : 

''  Probably  the  greatest  hindrance  to  advance  in 
Britain  is  trades  unionism  ;  but  the  fallacy  of  their 
doctrine  may  soon  be  realized  by  the  workmen, 
and  any  just  cause  for  complaint  against  the  capi- 
talist may  be  adjusted  in  an  amicable  and  I 
able  manner.     An  association  called  the   National 


The  American  Eagle,"  says  Colonel  Harvey,  "will  shortly  dominate  the  world  in  literature,  art,  science, 
finance,  commerce,  and  Christianity" — London  Tatler. 


The  first  stroke  of  twelve  sounded,  clear  and 
sonorous. 

And  I  am  very  sorry  that  from  want  of  space  I 
am  unable  to  say  whether  that  man  did  light  his 
pipe  then  or  whether  he  threw  it  in  the  fire  and 
went  to  bed.  — Barry  Pain,  in  'Black  and  White. 


The  Destinies  of  France 

We  are  at  a  turning  point  in  the  destinies  of  the 
country.  A  Republican  Government  ought  not 
to  give  way  before  the  religious  orders.  You 
have  the  law  and  the  force  in  your  hands.  The 
Government  will  only  make  use  of  the  law  ;  it  is 
for  you  to  back  it.  I  knew  that  in  accepting  office 
for  the  task  that  I  assumed  I  should  expose  myself 
to  systematic  calumny,  to  passionate  attacks  and 
coarse  insults.  I  foresaw  all  this,  and  accepted  it 
all       I  recalled— I  who  am  a  modest  servitor  at  a 


Industrial  Association  has  been  formed  or  is  in  the 
process  of  forming  with  this  as  one  of  its  aims. 
The  object  is  'to  create  and  cement  a  feeling  of 
common  interest  between  employer  and  employee.' 
The  Association  appeals  to  every  engineering  firm 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  because  by  bringing 
employers  and  employees  to  see  their  mutual  inter- 
est there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  output  of  their 
works  without  additional  cost.  With  better  and 
cheaper  work  the  manufacturer  will  be  more  able 
to  combat  foreign  competition.  Strikes  and  lock 
outs  will  be  far  less  frequent,  and  so  great  loss 
and  misery  will  be  prevented.  In  this  Association 
employers  and  employees  meet  upon  the  same- 
plane,  and  they  hope  to  provide  machines  for 
conciliation    which    shall   be    available    in    case    of 

any  threatened  dispute  between  employers  ind 
their  men.  Hm  Association  has  in  view  the 
carrying  OH  of  inquiries  regarding  matters  affect- 
ing British   trade    and    commerce,  with    the    object 
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of  holding  their  own  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
"It  will  be  to  the  interest  not  only  of  Britain,  but 
of  America  as  well,  if  British  manufactures 
increase  and  if  Britain  grows  commercially. 
America  sells  most  to  the  richest  nation — Britain 
is  her  best  customer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  develop  her  resources 
and  will  be  able  to  sell  to  nations  that  can  afford 
to  buy.  The  standard  of  living  is  higher  now 
than  it  was  even  a  few  years  ago.  What  were 
luxuries  to  our  fathers  are  necessities  to  us.  There 
is  room  for  all  the  growth  possible  in  both  Britain 
and  America,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  civiliza- 
tion may  be  advanced  and  the  world  benefited  by 
the  competition  of  the  United  States  with  the 
United  Kingdom." 


A  Journalistic  Innovation 

The  Carlylean  theory  that  the  newspaper  press 
is  the  university  of  the  modern  world  seems  to  have 
been  put  into  serious  practice  by  the  Argentinische 
Tageblatt,  a  German  daily  published  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  Its  4,000th  number,  which  is  described 
as  a  "jubilee  and  festal  number,"  contains  the 
following  copy  of  a  quasi-academical  diploma, 
which  was  bestowed  upon  one  of  its  contributors 
on  August  27,  1902  : 

"We,  the  editor-in-chief  and  editorial  college 
of  the  Argentinian  daily  paper,  by  virtue  of  our 
high  educational  power  and  capacity,  do  hereby 
grant  and  give  to  the  very  worthy ,  our  col- 
league, a  man  most  eminent  in  his  familiarity  with 
all  questions  which  concern  culture  and  humanity, 
the  diploma  of  a  doctor  of  the  journalistic  sciences, 
with  the  right  and  privilege  ever  hereafter  to 
describe  himself  as  Dr.  Lit.  et  Hum." 

These  Latin  abbreviations,  as  we  understand, 
are  to  be  interpreted  as  "  doctor  of  the  literary 
and  humane  [not,  as  some  might  excusably  ima- 
gine, humorous]  sciences." — London  Daily  Neivs. 


The  Modern  American  Home 

Look  at  the  modern  American  home  in  what 
we  are  wont  to  call  its  best  estate.  How  over- 
crowded with  the  exhibitions  of  a  hybrid  taste, 
half  imitation  and  half  barbaric  sensuousness,  it 
is  ;  how  lacking  in  a  fine  and  high  bred  sim- 
plicity ;  how  reeking  with  the  lust  of  mere  display ; 
how  hot  and  rancid  often  with  the  stench  of  mere 
cost,  cost,  co9t,  from  end  to  end.  And  as  houses, 
so  of  persons.  Said  one  friend  to  another  inquir- 
ing after  a  third  who  had  created  a  marked  sensa- 
tion at  a  great  social  function  :  "How  did  Mrs. 
So-and-So  appear  ?"  Said  the  person  whom  she 
addressed  :  "  She  appeared  to  be  smeared  with 
diamonds."  "  Oh,"  exclaimed  the  interrogator, 
referring  to  the  rather  strong  term  applied  to  her 
friend,  "  how  very  coarse."  "  Yes,"  answered  the 
first.  "But  I  should  rather  describe  such  vulgar 
and  prodigal  display  as  not  so  much  coarse  as 
wanton."  And  she  was  right.  For  no  one  of  us 
can  indulge  his  own  lust  of  ostentation  and 
extravagance,  whether  it  touches  his  person,  his 
home,  or  his  equipage  or  any  other  form  of 
expenditure,  without  setting  in  motion  a  whole 
series  of  influences  which  reach  down  and  down 
and  down  until  it  fires  the  fierce  covetousness  and 
inflames  the  undisciplined  passions  of  that  vast 
substratum  upon  which,  after  all,  the    peace  and 


prosperity  of  the  Republic  must  forever  rest. — 
Bishop  Potter,  in  The  Citizen  in  His  Relation  to 
the  Industrial  Situation. 


"The  Blackbird" 

[Lines  written  to  an  old  Irish  melody] 

There'  a  bird  that  sings  in  the  Narrow  Glen, 

The  brave  black  bird  with  a  golden  bill, 
He'll  call  me  afther  him,  an'  then 

He'll  flit,  an'  lave  me  still. 
A  bird  I  had  was  one'st  my  own, 

Oh  dear  my  Colleen  Dhu  to  me  ! 
My  nest  is  cold,  my  bird  has  flown — 

An'  the  blackbird  sings  to  me. 

Oh  never  think  I'll  tell  her  name, 

I'll  only  sing  that  her  heart  was  true: 
My  blackbird  !  ne'er  a  thing's  the  same 

Since  I  was  losin'  you. 
'Tis  lonesome  in  the  Narrow  Glen, 

An'  rain  drops  heavy  from  the  tree  ; 
But  whiles  I'll  think  I  hear  her  when 

The  blackbird  sings  to  me. 

I'll  make  a  cradle  of  my  breast, 

Her  image  all  its  child  shall  be, 
My  throbbin'  heart  shall  rock  to  rest 

The  care  that's  wastin'  me. 
A  Night  of  Sleep  shall  end  my  pain, 

A  sunny  Morn  shall  set  me  free, 
An'  when  I  wake  I'll  hear  again 

My  blackbird  sing  to  me. 

— Moira  O'Neill  in  The  Outlook. 


Marie  Corelli's  Chamberlain 

In  the  following  sketch  of  "  Carl  Perousse,"  in 
Marie  Corelli's  latest  volume,  Temporal  Power,  the 
career  and  fortunes  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Eng- 
lish colonial  secretary,  are  easily  recognised:  "Carl 
Perousse,  oneof  themost  eminent  of  European  states- 
men, had  begun  his  career  as  a  small  dealer  in  the 
wood  and  iron  way.  Of  humble  lineage,  he  had  only 
the  advantages  of  such  education  as  was  afforded 
by  the  cheap  provincial  schools.  But  in  him  were 
combined  a  spirit  of  domination  and  an  insatiable 
ambition.  Ashamed  of  his  lowly  origin,  and 
animated  from  early  childhood  by  a  spirit  of  envy 
toward  those  above  him  in  social  station,  he 
always  nourished  the  hope  that  some  day  he 
would  command  those  who  once  would  not  have 
deigned  to  honor  him  with  a  look  or  word. 
Knowing  that  in  order  to  realize  this  dream  it  was 
first  of  all  necessary  to  have  money,  he  proceeded 
by  the  hardest  kind  of  work  to  establish  numerous 
lucrative  enterprises,  to  found  important  commer- 
cial companies,  and  so  extend  their  operations  that 
at  the  age  of  40  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
he  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  kingdom. 
From  his  early  manhood  he  had  taken  every  oppor- 
tunity of  mixing  in  politics.  His  influence  in- 
creased by  such  leaps  and  bounds  that  he  ulti- 
mately became  of  an  official  power  hardly  MCOnd 
to  that  of  the  Premier.  Possessing  an  elastic  con- 
science, he  was  not  held  back  from  adopting  am 
Views  that  he  thought  might  serve  his  purpose.  His 
appearance  was  not  in  his  favor.  Tall  ami  thin,  he 
had  a  narrow  head,  with  a  countenance  ridged 
and  furrowed  by  an  unpleasant  smile.  This 
smile  disjoined  the  colorless  lips  without  softening 
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their  hardness,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  into 
evidence  an  irregular  range  of  teeth  discolored  by 
smoking.  His  eyes  were  small  and  his  eye-brows 
scanty,  while  his  forehead  was  low  and  retreating. 
But  by  study  he  had  acquired  an  air  of 
superiority,  the  assumption  of  which  prevented 
the  merely  superficial  observer  noting  his  innate 
vulgarity." 


The  Plan  was  Successful 

There  are  many  ways  of  fixing  a  misdemeanor 
upon  the  person  who  has  committed  it.  It  is 
commonly  thought  that  lawyers,  and  not  clergy- 
men, are  the  men  most  competent  for  this  practice, 
but  the  following  story  leaves  one  feeling  that  the 
honors  may  be  equal : 

"Last  Sunday,"  said  the  clergyman  to  his  con- 
gregation, ' '  someone  put  a  button  in  the  collection- 
bag.  I  won't  mention  names;  I  will  merely  say 
that  only  one  individual  in  the  congregation  could 
have  done  so,  and  I  shall  expect  the  same  member, 
after  the  service,  to  replace  the  button  with  a  coin 
of  the  realm." 

After  church  a  well-to-do  but  close-fisted  indi- 
vidual sought  an  interview  with  the  clergyman 
in  the  vestry. 

"I — er,"  he  began,  "must  apologise,  sir,  for 
the — er — button,  which  I  can  assure  you  was  quite 
an  accident.  I  happened  to  have  the  button  in  my 
waistcoat  pocket,  together  with  a  shilling,  and 
took  out  the  former  by  mistake.  However,  sir, 
here  is  the  shilling." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  clergyman,  taking  the 
shilling  and  gravely  handing  him  the  button. 

"By  the  way,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "I  cannot 
understand  how  you  could  have  known  that  it 
was  I  who — er — committed  the — er — much-to-be- 
regretted  mistake." 

"  I  didn't  know,"  replied  the  clergyman. 

"Didn't  know!  But  you  said,  sir,  that  only 
one  individual  in  the  congregation  could  have 
done  it." 

"Just  so.  You  see,  sir,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  two  individuals  could  have  put  one  button  in 
the  bag;  is  it,  now  ?  "  asked  the  clergyman,  with 
a  bland  smile. 

It  was  so  much  easier  for  the  button-contributor 
to  say  "good  day"  than  to  answer  this  puzzling 
question  that  he  made  his  bow  at  once. — London 
Tit -bits. 


The  Ethics  of  Sport 

Rather  more  than  thirty  years  ago  the  morality 
of  hunting  was  debated  in  the  pages  of  the  Fort- 
nightly 1{e<vie<iv  by  two  distinguished  writers,  the 
historian,  E.  A.  Freeman,  and  Anthony  Trollope, 
the  novelist.  Mr.  Freeman's  article,  Mr.  Trol- 
lope's  reply,  and  Mr.  Freeman's  rejoinder,  have 
been  recently  reprinted,  with  added  notes  by  Mr. 
R.  K.  Gage,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Most  candid  readers  will  agree  with  Mr.  Gage's 
conclusion  "  that  the  former  (Professor  Freeman) 
has  in  theory  at  any  rate,  immeasurably  the 
stronger  case,"  although  as  humanitarians  we  can- 
not endorse  all  the  concessions  that  the  Professor 
makes.  He  admits  that  it  is  perfectly  lawful  to 
kill  animals  for  food,  or  when  they  threaten  our 
lives,  or  damage  our  property,  or  interfere  with  our 
convenience,  or  when  we  kill  them  for  purposes  of 


science  or  study,  though  he  adds  that  killing  for 
scientific  objects  is  especially  liable  to  degenerate 
into  killing  and  even  torturing  out  of  mere  wan- 
tonness. He  would  not,  he  says,  scruple  to  ride  a 
horse  to  death  if  there  were  no  other  wav  to  save 
human  life  or  relieve  human  suffering,  and  would 
not  scruple  at  a  large  sacrifice  of  inferior  animal 
life  to  secure  the  comfort  of  a  dog  or  a  bone. 
Humanitarians  would  hardly  go  with  him  in  many 
of  these  statements,  although  the  majority  of  them 
would  not  scruple  to  rub  insect-destroying  powder 
into  the  coat  of  a  dog  tormented  by  paiaata 
is  difficult  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between 
cases  in  which  it  is  lawful  and  those  in  which  it  is 
unlawful  to  take  life,  but  fortunately  for  the  writer 
of  this  article  there  is  no  such  line  needed  in  regard 
to  blood  sports.  Sport  claims  the  right  to  kill, 
regardless  of  any  pain  suffered  by  the  victims,  sim- 
ply because  it  conduces  to  the  amusement  of  human 


A    TWENTIETH    CENTURY    DEVELOPMENT 


Motor  car  men  wear  a  special  costume,  which  is  a  fairly  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  dispose  once  and  for  all  of  the  fallacy  that  man 
is  the  noblest  animal  in  creation. — London  Taller. 


beings;  but  the  defender  of  sport  as  soon  as  the 
humanitarian  condemns  his  pastime  begins  to  bring 
in  a  number  of  alleged  collateral  advantages  that 
attend  hunting  or  shooting.  His  arguments,  how- 
ever, are  mere  sophistry  intended  to  lead  the  dis- 
cussion away  from  the  main  line  into  side  issues, 
but  since  they  are  so  constantly  brought  forward  it 
is  incumbent  on  any  opponent  of  sport  to  deal  with 
them. — Rev.  T.  Perkins,  in  The  Humane  Review. 


Fire  Fighting  in  New  York 

The  night  of   the   Hotel    Royal   fire,  at   Fortieth 

Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  some  do/en  yean  ago, 

Captain  Vaughn,  of  one  of  the  Fire  Patrol  com- 
panies, got  to  the  roof  of  a  neighboring  building, 
and  saw  a  man  Standing  at  a  window  of  the  hotel, 
one  story  below,  and  aCIOM  an  alle\\\ay  about 
eight  feet  wide.      The    room    behind    him  was   full 
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of  yellow  smoke.  He  was  perfectly  cool,  and,  in 
answer  to  Vaughn's  shouts,  said  that  unless  help 
came  he  would  stay  there  until  it  got  too  hot  and 
then  jump,  which  meant  death  on  the  flagstones, 
five  stories  below.  It  was  maddening  to  see  a 
brave  man,  eight  feet  away  from  safety,  and  yet 
apparently  in  great  danger.  Vaughn  searched  the 
roof  he  was  on  for  something  in  the  way  of  a 
plank,  but  there  was  nothing.  There  was  no  time 
to  go  down  for  a  ladder.  Calling  the  three  men 
of  his  company  who  were  on  the  roof  with  him,  to 
hold  his  legs,  he  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  roof 
as  far  as  he  could  toward  the  man,  but  found  that 
he  could  not  reach  him.  If  the  man  jumped  across 
he  might  catch  him  or  he  might  not ;  perhaps  the 
shock  would  pull  him  (Vaughn)  off  the  roof.  The 
poor  fellow  understood  the  situation,  and  told 
Vaughn  not  to  try  it. 

"  You  cannot  do  it,  Captain,"  he  said  quietly, 
"it  would  kill  you,  too.     I  weigh  200  pounds." 

Not  a  word  of  complaint  or  a  word  of  appeal. 
Meanwhile  the  smoke  was  getting  more  stifling 
around  them,  the  roar  and  the  heat  more  ominous. 

"  I  couldn't  let  that  man  die,"  said  Vaughn,  in 
telling  the  story  afterward.  He  ordered  his  men 
to  hang  on  to  his  legs,  while  he  allowed  his  body 
to  slip  down  over  the  edge  of  the  roof.  Then  he 
held  out  his  hands  to  the  man  nearly  opposite. 
He  could  almost  reach  him,  but  not  quite. 

"When  I  give  the  word,  jump  for  me,  your 
hands  out,  and  I'll  catch  you.     Now!  " 

The  man  jumped.  Vaughn  caught  him  by  the 
wrists,  and  they  hung  there,  swinging  back  and 
forth  against  the  brick  wall. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  Vaughn  to  the  men  above 
him,  "haul  away."  Then  came  an  awful  moment 
that  seemed  like  eternity.  Strain  as  they  might, 
the  men  could  not  raise  the  dead  weight  of  nearly 
400  pounds  one  inch.  Neither  could  they  let  go 
and  get  more  help,  for  they  had  all  they  could  do 
to  hang  on  and  keep  their  comrade  and  his  burden 
from  dropping.  That  was  the  moment  when  the 
trained  athlete  came  into  play.  For  how  many 
seconds  more  could  Vaughn  hold  that  man  dang- 
ling back  and  forth  ?  It  might  be  half-a-minute, 
perhaps  more  ;  then  certain  death  for  one  of  them. 
As  the  man  swung  in  and  out  from  the  wall, 
striving  instinctively  to  find  some  hold  on  the 
brickwork,  an  idea  occurred  to  Vaughn.  Could 
he  swing  the  man  sideways,  back  and  forth,  like  a 
pendulum,  until  he  got  him  high  enough  to  allow 
one  of  the  men  above  to  catch  him  ?  It  was  a 
desperate  chance,  but  it  was  the  only  one.  So  he 
began  to  swing  that  ponderous  body,  which  seemed 
to  weigh  a  ton,  slowly  back  and  forth,  higher  and 
higher,  with  a  growing  impetus,  until,  with  a 
shout,  one  of  the  men  grabbed  the  fellow's  coat, 
and  he  was  hauled  over  the  coping  ;  then  Vaughn 
was  pulled  up.  For  several  minutes  all  firemen 
lay,  panting,  and  almost  senseless.  Vaughn  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  and  remained  there  a  month. 
Only  an  athlete  could  have  saved  that  man's  life. — 
"  Fire-fighting  to-day  —  and  to-morrow."  — 
Scribners. 

Joe  O'Gorman's  Stories 

Joe  O'Gorman,  the  capital  Irish  comedian— a 
real  Irish  comedian,  not  an  impossible  creature, 
flourishing  a  shillelagh — has  been  singing  songs, 
dancing,  and  telling  stories  at  the  Alhambra.  Mr. 
O'Gorman  has  an  imaginary  friend,  Flanagan,  in 
the  wings,  and  Flanagan  is  the  hero  of  every  tale. 


It  once  happened  that  Flanagan  was  in  decidedly 
"  low  water,"  so  he  asked  a  circus  proprietor  to 
give  him  work.  "Our  largest  lion  died  last 
week,"  said  the  lord  of  the  arena,  "  but  we  kept  his 
skin,  and  if  you  like  to  get  into  it  and  be  shown 
as  a  real  live  lion,  you  can  have  the  job."  Flan- 
agan agreed.  At  the  first  show  the  circus  propri- 
etor stepped  into  the  cage  and  said  :  ' '  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  prove  the  docility  of  this  roaring  lion 
I'll  order  him  into  the  same  cage  as  a  ferocious 
tiger!  "  Flanagan  protested,  but  the  circus  pro- 
prietor threatened  to  run  him  through  with  a  sword, 
so  poor  Flanagan  was  driven  into  the  same  cage  as 
the  tiger.  He  fell  upon  his  knees  and  cried, 
"Spare  me!"  Then  the  ferocious  tiger  jumped 
to  his  feet  and  answered  :  "Ye  needn't  be  of  raid 
o'  me!  Sure,  I'm  an  Irishman  meself!"— T.  P. 
O'Connor,  in  London  M.A.P. 


Ruskin's  Fifty  Years  of  Work 

For  fifty  years  continuously  he  wrote,  lectured, 
and  talked  about  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes ; 
about  cathedrals  and  landscapes  ;  about  geology  ; 
about  minerals,  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
music,  drawing,  political  economy,  education, 
poetry,  literature,  history,  mythology,  socialism, 
theology,  morals.  The  author  of  more  than  eighty 
distinct  works  upon  so  miscellaneous  a  field,  of 
masses  of  poetry,  iectures,  letters,  as  well  as  sub- 
stantial treatises,  was  of  necessity  rather  a  stimulus 
than  an  authority — an  influence  rather  than  a  mas- 
ter. As  one  of  his  foreign  admirers  has  said — the 
readers  of  Ruskin  are  charmed,  inspired,  more 
than  convinced.  He  is  a  moralist,  an  evangelist — 
not  a  philosopher  or  a  man  of  science.  But  the 
union  of  marvellous  literary  power  with  encyclo- 
paedic studies  of  nature  and  art,  both  illumined 
with  burning  enthusiasm  as  to  all  things  moral  and 
social,  combined  to  form  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing personalities  of  the  nineteenth  century. — 
From  Frederic  Harrison's  John  Ruskin. 


Wall  Street  and  the  Revolution 

The  Revolution  played  havoc  in  several  senses 
with  Wall  Street.  The  residents  took  sides,  and 
even  family  circles  became  divided  for  and  against 
English  rule.  Heated  arguments  in  the  Assembly, 
which  met  at  the  City  Hall,  drew  large  and  de- 
monstrative crowds  to  Wall  street.  When  news 
of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  arrived,  the  city  was 
thrown  into  a  ferment.  Arms  and  ammunition 
were  taken  from  the  City  Hall  by  "The  Liberty 
Boys"  ;  a  Committee  of  One  Hundred  was  formed 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  the  Commit- 
tee held  its  meetings  at  the  City  Hall.  For  a  time 
the  patriot  faction  held  full  sway  and  it  was  hardly 
safe  for  a  Loyalist — the  term  given  and  taken  hv 
those  who  were  in  favor  of  English  domination — 
to  express  himself  freely.  The  Rev.  Charles  Inglis, 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  received  orders  not  to 
pray  for  the  king — George  III. — and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family,  as  was  his  wont.  Mr.  Inglil  WTWA  .1 
Loyalist  of  much  resolution  and  he  refused  to  com- 
ply. As  he  was  holding  service,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  armed  men,  with  drums  beating  and  tites 
playing,  entered  Trinity  Church.  The  Congrega- 
tion was  filled  with  disquiet.  It  expected  to  wit- 
ness, at  least,  the  killing  of  the  rector.  He  \\.i««, 
apparently,  the  most  unmoved  person  in  the  eluireh. 
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He  continued  and  finished  the  service  and  dismissed 
congregation  and  intruders  alike  with  his  blessing. 
It  was  the  last  service  he  held  in  Trinity  for  some 
time.  At  the  approach  of  General  Howe's  forces, 
the  Patriot  army,  small  in  numbers,  poorly  armed', 
and  hardly  equipped  with  any  of  the  requirements 
of  war,  evacuated  New  York.  Trinity  Church 
was  burned  in  the  conflagration  that  occurred 
shortly  after  the  British  took  possession  of  the  city. 
The  fire  did  not  touch  Wall  Street  and  confined 
its  ravages  to  the  west  of  Broadway. — From  Man- 
hattan Sketches  in  The  Onlooker. 


The  Hearth=Spirit 

The  dogs  are  barking  in  the  night, 
Though  we  have  seen  no  soul  go  by, 
Stealing  along  with  footsteps  light, 
As  if  afraid  to  wake  and  fright 
Dead  folk  that  in  the  churchyard  lie. 

The  night  is  still;  we  have  not  heard 
The  least  chirp  of  a  waking  bird. 
No  branches  move  that  we  can  hear; 
Still  lie  the  waters  of  the  mere  ; 
Reeds  on  the  lake  are  nothing  stirred. 

Yet  still,  the  dogs  awake  and  cry 
That  something  strange  is  passing  by, 
Someone  soft-footed,  soft  of  breath, 
Who  casts  no  shadow,  and  who  saith 
No  wakening  word  to  sleepers  nigh. 

'Tis  the  Hearth-spirit  that  they  see, 
These  creatures,  keener-eyed  than  we — 
A  slender  woman-shape  is  she, 
Dove-eyed  and  wingless ;  in  her  hand 
She  bears  a  basket  and  a  brand. 

From  hearth  to  hearth  she  softly  goes, 
And  leaves  her  blessing  everywhere, 
Warm  as  a  sunbeam  in  the  air, 
And  holy  as  a  Christmas  rose — 
She  blesses  faggot,  fire,  and  fare. 

She  blesses  one,  she  blesses  all, 
The  hut,  the  cottage,  and  the  hall; 
Glad  may  the  housewife  be  next  day 
Who  on  her  hearth  finds  footmarks  small 
Printed  among  the  ashes  grey. 

— Nora  Chesson,  in  Country  Life. 


Condition  of  German  Women 

German  women  do  not  enjoy  the  freedom  or 
distinction  of  their  sisters  in  other  countries.  This 
was  very  annoying  to  the  late  Princess  Frederick 
when  she  went  to  live  in  Germany  as  crown  prin- 
cess. Her  proud  spirit  revolted  at  what  she  con- 
sidered the  abject  condition  of  German  women. 
She  earnestly  set  to  work  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition ;  but  was  poorly  seconded,  nay,  even  was 
opposed,  by  the  very  women  whom  she  strove  to 
uplift.  Thanks  to  her  efforts,  and  other  causes 
chiefly  educational,  there  is  an  improvement  in 
this  line.  The  German  woman  makes  a  good 
housewife  ;  she  is  usually  to  be  seen  with  a  bunch 
of  keys  hanging  at  her  waist.  Sausage  is  the 
staple  food  prepared  by  the  rich  and  sauerkraut  by 
the  poor.  Tuchtigkeit  (thoroughness  and  efficiency) 
is    fully  applicable  to    the  German  woman  ;    she 


is  self-sacrificing  and  wholly  devoted  to  her  work. 
Women  in  the  lower  grades  of  society  have  to 
work  too  hard  ;  are  employed  very  frequently  in 
occupations  which  are  both  uncongenial  ami  un- 
becoming, such  as  mowing,  ploughing,  dij 
carrying  the  hod,  carrying  manure  in  baskets. 
dragging  a  hand-cart  by  the  aid  <>f  a  dog  or  alone, 
Women  must  not  meddle  in  politics.  The  houses 
are  usually  well  heated.  Mark  Twain  hum 
describes  his  first  impression  on  seeing  one  of 
those  large  porcelain  stoves  commonly  used  fof 
heating;  he  felt,  he  tells  us,  as  if  he  was  in  front 
of  a  family  heirloom.  The  Germans  ; 
plain,  simple  food,  which  is  usually  served  five 
times  daily:  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning; 
luncheon  of  sandwiches  and  sausages  with  beer 
about  eleven  o'clock  ;  the  dinner  is  usually  lerved 
with  soup,  hot  dishes,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  but 
no  sweets  or  pies  ;  coffee  again  about  four  p.m.; 
then  later  supper,  which  is  more  substantial,  con- 
sisting of  cold  meats  and  salads.  The  mistress  of 
the  house  usually  has  the  dishes  carved  at  a  side 
table,  which  she  then  hands  round  to  those  seated 
at  table  until  it  comes  back  to  her  again.  These 
housewives  have  difficulties  with  their  servants,  as 
seems  to  be  the  fashion  in  all  countries.  —  Rev.  P. 
Farelly,  in  The  Catholic  IV  or  Li . 

War  and  Poetry 

Writers  like  Tolstoy  depict  the  horrors  of  war  in 
detail  because  they  hate  it,  and  desire  that  the 
world  shall  pass  into  a  period  where  wars  shall  be 
no  more.  Tolstoy  belongs  to  a  country  where 
multitudes  who  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  fight 
or  die  for  their  country  are  driven  into  the  army  by 
force.  Under  such  a  system  the  soul  of  war  may 
be  destroyed,  as  it  was  so  strikingly  when  Napoleon, 
to  gratify  his  ambition,  compelled  half  a  million 
Western  Europeans,  with  no  interest  in  his  quar- 
rel, to  perish  miserably  in  Russia.  Nothing  in 
such  a  case  is  left  but  war's  soulless  body.  There 
is,  in  England,  a  school  of  poets  who  continue  the 
idealising  or  abstracting  treatment  of  war,  avoid- 
ing the  details  in  which  Mr.  Kipling  revels. 
There  is  something  new  about  writers  of  this  kind 
also.  A  hundred  years  ago  poets  were  satisfied 
with  the  simple  motive  of  their  country's  triumph. 
This  seemed  reason  enough  in  itself  why  men 
should  with  an  easy  conscience  violently  deprive  of 
the  light  of  day  and  life  fellow-creatures  with  whom 
they  had  no  personal  quarrel,  why  lands  should  be 
devastated,  and  the  keen  sword  of  sorrow  pierce 
the  hearts  of  women.  The  modern  writers,  ire 
mean  those  of  the  finer  school,  desire  to  find  a 
motive  for  this  motive,  a  superior  reason  why  their 
country  should  triumph.  They  seek  a  deeper  jus- 
tification of  actions  in  themselves  contrary  to  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  to  the  better  and  higher  instincts  of  human 
nature.  They  look  for  a  religious  or  philosophic- 
ground  of  war.  —  Edinburgh  Review. 

Fleet  Street  mainly  a  Name 

Fleet  Street,  the  dreamland  of  every  young  jour- 
nalist, "reads"  better  than  it  looks.  It  needs  a 
vivid  imagination  to  picture  the  hub  of  newspaper- 

dom  in  its  present  form  as  the  home  and  haunt  of 
Jonson,  Goldsmith,  Samuel  Johnson,  I/aak  Walton, 
and  the  giants  oi  old  dtVS  \nIh>  helped  to  m.ike 
our  literature,  and  so  to  give  the  stiett  the  fame    it 

enjoys.    Nowadays  the  newspaper  world  ol  London 
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spreads  far  in  all  directions  from  Fleet  Street, 
and  though  offices  by  hundreds  bear  the  name  of 
papers,  the  great  daily  newspapers  published  in 
Fleet  Street  number  only  three.  The  Times  is 
away  in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  and  quite  a  new 
world  has  sprung  up  in  the  back  streets  and  away 
towards  the  Embankment.  Fleet  Street  is  an  idea 
now.  It  stands  for  English  journalism,  and 
answers  for  an  area  comprising  the  offices  of  thous- 
ands upon  thousands  of  publications.  Not  one  of 
the  evening  journals  is  issued  from  an  office  actually 
in  Fleet  Street,  yet  each  one  is  associated  in 
thought  with  the  name.  Fleet  Street  is  the  whole 
kingdom  of  journalism,  just  as,  in  spite  of  Scottish 
protest,  England  stands  to  the  Briton  for  the  whole 
United   Kingdom.     The  King  is  in  close  touch 


to  the  trader,  "  If  you  have  any  hair-dye,  bring  a 
small  bottle  aboard."  After  the  war,  when 
the  Admiral  was  residing  in  a  fine  mansion 
in  Washington,  I  frequently  met  him,  and  spent 
many  agreeable  hours  in  his  company.  It  is  a 
source  of  regret  to  me  now  that  I  neglected 
to  make  memoranda  of  the  many  interesting 
reminiscences  of  his  active  and  energetic  career 
with  which  I  was  favored  in  our  various  meet- 
ings at  his  own  house  in  H  Street  (in  which 
was  his  official  headquarters)  and  elsewhere.  One 
of  the  recollections  I  recall  related  to  his  curious 
experiences  in  visiting  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land 
a  decade  before  the  Civil  War,  in  search  of 
camels,  several  cargoes  of  which  he  purchased  for 
the  Government  and  landed  in  Texas.     Another 


ADMIRAL  PORTER'S  HOME,  Washington,  D.  C— The  Criterion 


with  Fleet  Street,  and  it  is  the  channel  by  means 
of  which,  to  a  very  large  extent,  he  communicates 
with  the  nation. — London  Black  and  White. 

Recollections  of  Admiral  Porter 

There  comes  back  to  me,  after  the  long  period 
since  it  occurred,  a  droll  incident  that  I  remember 
relating  to  Grant  and  Sherman,  to  their  very  great 
amusement.  A  small  steamer,  which  had  been 
chartered  by  a  person  who  had  obtained  a  permit 
from  the  Government  to  carry  on  a  traffic  along 
the  Mississippi — a  kind  of  river  sutler — in  passing 
Porter's  flagship  was  hailed  and  ordered  to  come 
alongside  the  'Black  Haavk.  The  trader,  who 
later  became  a  New  York  publisher,  obeyed  the 
order  with  great  alacrity,  his  mind  being  filled 
with  delightful  visions  of  large  and  profitable 
transactions  with  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  huge 
flagship.  As  the  little  craft  reached  her  side  the 
Admiral  appeared  at  the  gangway  and  called  out 


of  the  Admiral's  interesting  topics  was  introduced, 
I  remember,  at  our  last  meeting,  about  a  year  be- 
fore his  death,  when  he  was  speaking  of  our  new 
navy,  and  said  substantially  :  "  I  shall  not  live  to 
see  it,  but  you,  I  hope,  will,  as  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  United  States  navy  will  be 
second  only  to  that  of  England  and  France,  and 
first  of  all  in  efficiency."  That  Porter's  predic- 
tion in  the  latter  particular  is  already  true,  is  not, 
I  believe,  now  questioned  in  any  quarter;  and  if 
existing  programmes  of  construction  are  fulfilled, 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  they  will  be, 
the  Admiral's  other  prophecy  will  be  true  in  1906. 
— General  James  Grant  Wilson,  in  The  Criterion. 

Norwegian  Pessimism 

Notwegian  pessimism  can  not  be  traced  to 
any  public  calamity,  nor  is  it  due  to  an  axceM  of 
ill-humor  against  rate.  It  lias  its  origin  in  the 
soul    of    the    race.      The    new    doctrine!  ot    Nor- 
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wegian  thinkers  are  deep,  if  not  clear.  Their  ten- 
dency is  to  reverse  recognized  social  laws  and 
customs— in  this  affording  a  true  expression  of  the 
Scandinavian  spirit  which  in  mythological  times 
forced  the  gods  into  mortal  combat,  a  regenerated 
universe  resulting  from  this  supreme  struggle.  .  . 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  indicate  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  Scandinavian  esthetics  and  French 
realism.  The  latter  concerns  itself  with  the 
average  types  of  humanity.  It  is  democratic.  Its 
characters  are  generally  weak,  oscillating  between 
good  and  evil.  The  Scandinavian  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  deals  with  superior  personalities.  It 
is  interested  in  the  individual,  not  in  the  masses. 
It  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  classical  school, 
which  selected  a  "  hero  "  to  adorn  him  with  tran- 
scendent virtues.  It  depicts  the  elite.  It  proudly 
repudiates  conventional  maxims  in  politics  and 
literature  as  so  many  formula  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  man. — Madame  de  Remusat,  in  Paris 
Revue. 

American  Literature 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  Saturday 
Review  takes  exception  to  Professor  Brander 
Matthews'  theory  of  American  Literature  as  set 
forth  in  the  volume  of  his  essays  recently  published. 
"Mr.  Matthews'  theory,"  says  the  writer,  "is 
open  to  question  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  made 
much  progress  in  the  six  years  since  it  was  broached. 
If  the  American  claim  to  a  natural  heritage  in  the 
English  tongue  is  valid — as  it  is — it  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  objection  there  can  be  to  a  like  claim  in 
the  matter  of  English  literature,  which,  like  her 
liberties,  is  the  heritage  of  all  England's  children; 
or  how  the  literature  of  that  tongue  should  be  des- 
ignated according  to  latitude  or  longitude.  Amer- 
ican books  have  their  characteristics,  as  the  Amer- 
ican climate  and  products  and  men  and  women 
have:  or  as,  say,  a  Devonshire  book  differs  from  a 
Yorkshire  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which 
is  the  'closer'  to  the  Yorkshire  man.  The  books 
of  California  will  in  time  to  come  be  distinguish- 
able from  those  of  Massachusetts.  The  process  is 
in  operation  now,  and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt 
as  to  which  is  the  'closer'  to  the  Californian. 
Must  Olive  Schreiner's  books  be  called  African 
and  Sir  William  Hunter's  works  Indian  literature  ? 

"When  the  language  of  America  shall  have 
become  so  idiosyncratic  as  to  be  distinguishable 
from  all  others,  then  will  her  literature  be  also  dis- 
tinct ;  not  in  name  only,  but  intrinsically.  The 
'American  branch  of  English  literature,'  as  Mr. 
Matthews  would  have  it  called,  as  distinguished 
from  '  British  '  literature,  is  differentiating  itself, 
and  will  be  in  time,  if  it  is  not  now,  sufficiently 
distinct  to  be  recognized  as  such.  But,  as  the  claim 
stands  at  present,  it  savors  somewhat  of  the  finical, 
with  a  tendency  toward  that  provincialism  in  the 
characterization  of  which  Mr.  Matthews  is  else- 
where eloquent." 


Robert  Browning's  Poetry 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  is  a  clever  and  sympa- 
thetic critic,  but  one  doubts  if  he  has  gone  the 
right  way  to  work  to  secure  the  interest  of  his 
readers  in  The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning  (Isbis- 
ter).  Eschewing  the  personal  element,  he  has 
divided  his  work  into  large  chapters,  with  such 
headings     as     "The     Treatment     of      Nature," 


"Browning's  Treatment  of  Human  Life," 
"The  Poet  of  Art,"  and  so  forth.  But  the 
result  is  not  very  satisfactory.  After  all  the 
supreme  test  of  poetry  is  that  it  get!  itself  read. 
The  poet  is  something  of  a  failure  when  he  fails 
to  appeal  to  those  outside  his  own  circle  of  ad- 
mirers—his tea  party,  as  one  would  lay.  When 
Dr.  Furnivall  invented  the  Browning  Society  he 
founded  an  unusually  large  tea-party,  hut  it  re- 
mained that  and  nothing  more.  Brownii.. 
never  in  any  true  sense  popular.  Nor  irsj  it 
because  he  was  one  of  those  very  precious  indi- 
viduals who  boast  that  they  never  were  insulted 
with  a  popular  success.  His  harsh,  obscun 
was  in  the  way,  and  as  it  was  the  reflection  of  a 
certain  obscurity  in  himself  it  carried  its  own  con- 
demnation. Absolute  clearness  of  expression  is  a 
first  requisite  of  fine  poetry.  A  well-known  living 
dramatist  says  that  in  writing  he  always  keeps 
in  view  the  stolid  Englishman  in  front  of 
the  pit,  and  is  not  content  till  even  he  can 
understand.  That  was  the  ideal  of  the  very 
greatest  poets  before  literary  people  began  to  think 
themselves  superior.  Homer  was  a  joy  to  the 
sausage-seller  as  well  as  to  Pericles,  Virgil  and 
Dante  (who  loved  him  so)  appealed  to  "  Con- 
dons rude"  as  well  as  the  most  select  minds. 
Shakespeare  is  for  general  consumption,  ami  our 
own  Burns  is  a  solace  to  the  hinds  of  to-day  as 
much  as  to  Lord  Rosebery.  So,  therefore,  one 
black  mark  against  Browning  is  the  narrowness 
of  his  appeal.  He  did  not  build  the  lofty  rhyme 
in  the  large,  simple,  sensuous  way  of  the  great 
masters.  Yet  in  the  poetisations  of  more  than 
half  a  century  he  has  once  or  twice  hit  the  mark, 
and  was  always  sincere,  healthful,  encouraging. 
—  Country  Life. 


Birthplace  of  John  the  Baptist 

An  interesting,  and  perhaps  successful,  attempt 
has  recently  been  made  to  locate  the  home  of  Zach- 
arias  and  Elizabeth,  and  so  the  birthplace  of  John 
the  Baptist,  working  from  data  supplied  by  the 
remarkable  mosaic  map  discovered  about  eight 
years  ago  at  Madaba  on  the  uplands  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  in  Palestine.  This  now  well-known 
map,  which  dates  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  century, 
gives  the  names  and  locations  of  many  of  the  sacred 
places  of  the  Holy  Land  as  they  were  then  identi- 
fied. One  of  these  sites,  called  Beth  Zakar  (the 
house  of  Zacharias),  is  pictorially  represented  in 
the  mosaic  as  a  domed  church  directly  south  of 
Jerusalem.  This  suggested  to  a  native  that  the 
genuine  birthplace  of  John  the  Baptist  was  not  at 
Ain  Karem,  west  of  Jerusalem,  as  tradition  has  it, 
but  that  it  must  be  in  the  neighborhood  indicated 
by  the  Madaba  map.  Search  ami  inquiry  resulted 
in  finding,  in  the  precise  place  shown  by  the  map, 
a  site  called  to  this  day  Herbat  Beit  Shakkar  (the 
ruins  of  Beit  Shakkar),  the  Hebrew  Beth  being 
replaced  by  the  Arabic  Beit  (house),  and  Zakar 
(Zacharia)  having  become  Shakkar.  Excj nations 
have  just  disclosed  the  mosaic  pavement  of  a  church 
about  twelve  metres  long,  which  the  foundation 
stones  in  situ  show  was  a  domed  structure  as 
required  by  the  map,  and  which  is  in  contrast  to 
its  representations  of  many  other  structures  which 
have  gable  roofs.  Part  only  of  this  mosaic  has  so 
far  been  uncovered,  but  this  part  has  an  inscription 
bearing  the  nanus  Zacharias  and  John.  The  loca- 
tion is  to  the  right  of  the   road   from  Jerusalem   to 
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Hebron,  twenty  kilometres  from  the  former  and 
sixteen  from  the  latter,  and  is  just  before  the  road 
descends  to  Ain  Harrub,  whose  waters  Pontius 
Pilate  brought  into  Jerusalem.  This  discovery  is 
likely  to  arouse  considerable  interest  among 
archaeologists. — Illustrated  London  News. 

Ways  of  Married  Couples 

Much  in  way  of  sad  complaint  has  been  written 
on  the  unloving  ways  of  the  Married  Couple. 
And  now  I  wish  to  vary  the  monotony  with  a 
small  protest  against  too  much  loving  on  the  part 
of  the  married — in  public.  Love  between  a  man 
and  a  woman  being  the  one  strictly  personal  thing 
in  the  universe,  it  seems  meet  that  its  gentle  mani- 
festations should  not  be  accompanied  by  a  brass 
band.  The  Unmarried  Couple,  I  will  admit,  are 
often  put  to  severe  straits  and  there  may  be  good 
excuse  for  two  sitting  in  public  on  a  chair  that  was 
built  for  one.  Reuben  and  Mollie  have  to  express 
their  love  in  public  or  not  at  all,  so  when  I  find 
them  nestling  in  the  park,  or  by  the  grassy  road- 
side, or  on  the  sofa  in  the  dimly  lighted  parlor,  I 


CASTING    PEARLS 


MARYLEBONE  BUMBLE  (to  Mr.  Orn-gie) 

"  Go  away,  my   good  fellow.     We  don't  want  no  books  'ere." 

[Marylebone  is  not  going  to  allow  itself  to  be  bribed,  even  by 

Mr.  Carnegie,  to  encourage  reading  within    its   borders,  and  so 

it  has  declined  that  gentleman's  offer  of  ^Tjo.ooo  for  the  provision 

of  free  libraries. — Westminster  Gazette.] — London  Punch. 


inwardly  say,  "God  bless  you,"  look  the  other 
way,  and  earnestly  study  the  stars.  But  what 
must  we  say  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  who  lovey- 
dovey  on  the  housetops  ?  We  know  they  are 
married  and  this  is  seeming  proof  that  they  prefer 
the  society  of  each  other  to  all  the  world,  so  it  seems 
superfluous  for  Mr.  Smith  to  softly  pull  his  wife's 
ears  and  say,  ketchy,  ketchy,  ketchy,  on  the 
veranda  when  company  has  been  invited.  But 
really  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Smith  errs  in  this  matter 
as  much  as  the  lady— she  is  the  one  who  says  at 
the  dinner  table,  "My  ownest-own,  is  oo  feelin' 


bad  all  over?  poor  little  oofty-goofty  !  "  They 
have  little  jokes  between  themselves,  sly  whisperings 
and  "you  knows  "  that  mystify  and  put  at  unrest 
all  the  onlookers  in  Venice. 

I  cannot  fully  agree  with  a  cynical  friend  who 
declares  that  the  Married  Couple  who  caress  on 
street  corners  fight  in  private.  My  opinion  is  that 
there  being  conjugal  misfits  on  every  hand,  this 
couple  is  simply  bound  to  advertise  to  the  world 
that  their  experience  is  a  success.  Not  being  quite 
sure  of  it,  they  mutually  agree  to  work  the  amatory 
wig-wag  while  the  world  looks  on. 

I  will  admit  that  love  in  the  abstract  is  very 
beautiful,  but  the  concrete  article,  exemplified,  is 
a  thing  I  will  go  miles  to  avoid. 

"Conscious  weakness  takes  strong  attitudes," 
says  Delsarte.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  loved  a 
woman  very  much,  and  between  us  there  was  an 
absolute  understanding,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  reassure  each  other  at  the  opera.  —  The  Philistine. 

Britain's  needless  Burdens 

In  viewing  the  immediate  future  of  Britain 
without  misgiving,  as  far  as  maintaining  her 
present  trade  is  concerned,  I  count  upon  the  in- 
herent qualities  and  capabilities  of  our  race, 
which,  lulled  to  drowsy  inactivity  by  prosperity 
under  highly  favorable  conditions,  are  bound  to 
be  again  aroused  by  adyersity,  more  or  less  severe, 
under  strong  competition.  There  is  such  wide 
scope  for  improvement  that  the  most  despondent 
may  be  encouraged  ;  nor  does  the  reform  imply 
want  or  suffering,  or  less  desirable  conditions  of 
life  for  either  employer  or  employed.  Far  other- 
wise. That  the  drink  bill  of  this  country,  now 
reaching  the  incredible  figure  of  ^160, 000,000, 
should  be  cut  in  half,  or  only  a  quarter  or  less  of 
it  left,  or  better  still,  if  only  ^20,000,000  were 
left,  implies  not  the  degradation  but  elevation  of 
the  people.  That  he  sums  risked  by  both  masters 
and  workingmen  in  gambling,  and  the  greater  in- 
jury wrought  in  the  waste  of  their  time  and 
thoughts,  should  become  evils  of  the  past,  would 
improve  the  poor  slaves  of  this  habit.  That  they 
should  smoke  less  would  not  render  life  less  happy 
nor  health  less  robust.  There  are  now  spent  upon 
tobacco  per  year  ^32,000,000;  better  if  half  or 
more  were  saved.  And  so  with  many  of  the  rude 
sports;  better  if  these  were  abandoned.  From 
these  evils  the  Continent  and  America  are  com- 
paratively, and  in  some  cases  almost  entirely,  free. 
—  From  Mr.  Carnegie's  Rectorial  address  at  St. 
Andrew's  University,  Edinburgh. 


Sundays  in  New  York 

New  Yorkers  work  hard,  but  they  do  not  deny 
themselves  everything  for  money.  As  a  rule  they 
act  on  the  principle  that  life  is  uncertain,  ami  so 
they  seem  to  mix  their  pleasure  with  their  money- 
making  as  they  go  along.  In  the  winter  season 
the  Sunday  evening  dinner  party  is  quite  a  feature 
of  social  life,  followed  often  by  the  impromptu 
dance,  or  the  "quiet  game"  at  cards.  Literary 
entertainments,  lectures,  "sacred"  concerts,  both 
public  and  private,  go  to  make  up  the  wav  in  which 
a  considerable  number  of  New  York  people  spun! 
their  Sabbath  evenings.  During  the  heated  term, 
from  June  to  the  end  of  September,  excursions  by 

water  to  the  numerous  ' '  groves  ' '  and  pic-nic  resorts 

along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound,  New  Jer* 
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QUITE    A    DIFFERENCE 


THB   WRONG    i 


S 
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What!  You,  only  18  years  old,  to  marry  an  old  man  like  that 
banker  and  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  with  him  ! 

Oh.no!     Only  the  rest  of  his  life! — Fliegende  "Blaetter. 


Barber — Hair's  gettin'  a  bit  thin  on  top.  Have  you  tried 
our  hair  restorer  ? 

Customer  (facetiously) — Oh,  no,  it's  not  that.  It's  worry. 
— London  Pick-me-up. 


NO    LONGER   AN    EMERGENCY 


Father  Knickerbocker  — Back  out  of  here  and  uivc  me  a  chance  to  scrub  ap.—Niw  York  Times. 
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sey,  down  the  bay,  or  up  the  Hudson,  take  thous- 
ands of  pleasure-seekers  out  of  the  city.  Many 
who  do  not  leave  the  city  enjoy  themselves  in  the 
parks.  Central  Park,  covering  an  area  of  862 
acres  of  lake  and  wood,  and  with  superb  roads, 
made  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  city  by 
the  numerous  car  lines  with  their  transfer  systems, 
attracts  large  numbers.  The  streets  and  avenues 
leading  to  it  are  often  almost  impassable  by  reason 
of  the  continuous  stream  of  cyclists  who  spend 
Sunday  awheel.  In  theevening  the  "  roof-garden" 
concerts  draw  large  crowds.  These  roof-gardens 
are  open-air  theatres,  and  are  used  on  week  nights 
in  the  summer  season  instead  of  the  interiors  of  the 
theatres,  on  the  roofs  of  which  they  are  constructed. 
They  are  open  at  the  sides,  roofed  over,  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  variegated  electric  lights,  and  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  palms,  growing  shrubs,  and 
trailing  vines.  Elevators  carry  the  audience  up 
and  down,  and  the  singing  amid  such  compara- 


the  illustrations  attain  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
The  weekly  literary  reviews  in  some  of  them  are 
among  the  finest  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  any 
paper  or  magazine  in  the  world.  With  its  enor- 
mous circulation  the  Sunday  newspaper  too  often 
proves  more  attractive  than  the  sermon,  and  con- 
tributes as  much  as  anything  else  to  keep  the 
people  from  attending  church. — John  W.  Clark,  in 
The  Sunday  at  Home. 

Henty  and  His  BooKs 

George  A.  Henty  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  young 
man.  For  thirty  years  he  had  turned  out  from  two 
to  four  books  a  year,  which  made  him  almost  the 
only  author  of  romance  both  known  and  liked  by 
boys  between  ten  and  fifteen.  He  filled  a  wider 
place  than  either  Mayne  Reid  or  Oliver  Optic  did 
for  the  boys  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  stories  of 
the  one  are  what  might  be  called  geographical  ad- 


II. 


"Suppose  we  play  at  street  car  accidents,  and  let 
Punchinello  be  a  man  caught  on  the  track." 


There  is  no  danger,  you  see:   the  car  just  knocks 
him  over  and  passes  above  him  without  hurting  him." 


tively  cool  and  pleasant  surroundings  proves  an 
irresistible  attraction  to  many  who  are  unable  to 
exchange  the  heated  streets  of  the  city  for  the  sea- 
side resorts.  The  managers  of  these  roof-gardens 
provide  what  they  call  a  "sacred  concert"  for 
Sunday  evening  which,  with  the  excursions  men- 
tioned above,  are  patronised  by  many  members  of 
the  churches  as  well  as  by  those  who  make  no  pro- 
fession of  religion. 

The  absence  of  any  considerable  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  Sabbath-keeping  is  largely  due  to 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  religious  people. 
There  are  many  splendid  men  and  women  in  the 
churches,  yet  even  amongst  them  there  is  no  pro- 
nounced sentiment  against  Sunday  travelling,  to 
the  same  degree  that  obtains  in  English  cities. 
The  street  cars  passing  the  churches,  carry  a  large 
proportion  of  the  attendants  to  and  from  service. 

One  powerful  factor  which  tells  against  church 
attendance  is  the  Sunday  newspaper.  All  the 
leading  dailies  publish  a  Sunday  edition.     Often, 


venture,  and  those  of  the  other  took  boy  life  in  all 
its  various  forms.  Henty  was  almost  the  first  suc- 
cessfully to  use  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  on 
a  scale  almost  as  voluminous  as  that  of  Dumas, 
whose  methods  he  resembled  far  more  closely  than 
the  superficial  observer  would  imagine,  to  pour  out 
an  unceasing  series  of  boys'  books. 

He  had  had  an  unusual  training.  Like  Mayne 
Reid,  he  had  been  a  traveler  and  special  corres- 
pondent. Like  Defoe,  he  was  a  journalise.  N'oone 
would  compare  his  somewhat  mechanical  capacity 
for  description  with  Defoe,  but  he  had  a  surprising 
capacity  for  incident.  His  books  teem  with 
invention.  He  had  had  his  training  in  the  field. 
He  served  in  the  Crimea  in  what  we  should  call 
the  commissary.      He  was  a   Cambridge  man  with 

some  education.     He  had  worked  for  nearly  twenty 

years  as  a  special  correspondent  ami  saw  many 
wars  before  he  began  what  proved  to  be  his  lite- 
work. 

Anyone  who  imagines  his  woik    was   done  care- 
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lessly  makes  a  serious  mistake.  The  atmosphere 
is  wrong,  being  indeed  of  an  unformed  and  gory  text- 
ure. He  had  the  least  possible  power  of  making  his 
heroes  other  than  nineteenth  century  boys  of  the 
same  self-reliant,  careless,  headlong  sort  whom  he 
had  seen  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  but  he 
worked  up  his  surroundings  with  care.  Where  he 
was  dealing  with  a  subject  which  had  been  defi- 
nitely mapped,  docketed,  and  described,  like  the 
Peninsular  War,  he  will  often  be  for  pages  to- 
gether accuracy  itself.  In  none  of  his  books  is 
there  an  absence  of  a  desire  to  give  his  story  some 
historical  color.—  Philadelphia  Press. 

A  Bear  Story 

In  August,  1896,  James  B.  Holmes,  of  Pasadena, 
California,  was  chatting  with  a  hunting  guide  up 
among  the  Coast  Range  Mountains,  in  Kern 
County,    in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California.     As 


grizzlies  thrust  their  heads  through  the  thicket 
toward  the  men.     The  guide  turned  pale. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  don't  shoot,"  he  called. 
Mr.  Holmes  lowered  his  rifle. 

"Run  for  the  hill  !  Run  for  your  life!  "  yelled 
the  guide. 


Mr.    Holmes    heard    hi 


but  did 


not  catch  the  instructions  to  go  for  the  hill.  Neil 
the  crest  of  the  hill  was  a  clump  of  trees  and  Mr. 
Holmes  made  a  rush  fur  them  with  the  idea  that  he 
might  find  a  hiding  place  or  some  place  of  shelter. 
The  bears  gave  vent  to  frightful  bellowings  and 
went  bounding  over  stones  and  chapparal  after 
Mr.  Holmes.  He  afterward  said  it  was  the  most 
awful  moment  of  his  life.  He  stretched  every  nerve 
and  exerted  every  muscle.  The  bellowings  of  the 
three  grizzlies  close  behind  told  him  there  was  one 
chance  in  a  million  for  him  to  escape  alive. 

The  bull  grizzly  bear  was  nearest.     Just  as  Mr. 
Holmes  felt  the  hot  breath  of  this   beast  upon  his 


III. 


IV. 


This  is  very  funny;  let's  try  it  again.' 


Le  Journal  Amuiant,  Paris. 


they  talked  they  heard  a  crackling  of  twigs  behind 
them.  "  I  believe  it's  deer,"  said  Mr.  Holmes. 
The  guide  said  "no."  A  moment  later  the 
crackling  became  louder.  Both  men  then  thought 
surely  deer  were  coming  down  the  mountain  side, 
and  they  leaped  to  their  feet. 

"They're  deer,  sure;  look  out,"  said  Holmes, 
softly. 

Both  men  stepped  aside  and  waited.  Mr. 
Holmes  had  a  rifle  in  his  hands,  and  he  and  the 
guide  stood  watching  the  thicket  above  them, 
whence  thecrackling  sound  came.  As  they  looked, 
the  gray  nose  of  a  grizzly  was  protruded  through 
the  foliage,  and  Mr.  Holmes  and  the  guide  stepped 
backward  while  they  caught  their  breath.  Mr. 
Holmes  is  a  crack  shot,  but  he  had  never  had 
experience  with  grizzlies.  The  nose  of  the  bear 
made  a  fine  mark,  and  Mr.  Holmes  raised  his  rifle 
to  blaze  away.  He  was  about  twenty  yards  from 
the  bear.  Just  as  he  was  going  to  fire  there  was 
more  crackling  of  brush,  and  two  other  and  larger 


hands,  he  resolved  to  do  something  desperate.  He 
wheeled  around  quickly.  The  grizzly  towered 
above  him.  He  made  a  last  effort  to  get  his  gun 
in  position,  and  fired.  At  that  moment  he  was 
knocked  down.  The  bull  bear  buried  his  teeth  in 
his  right  leg  just  below  the  hip,  tearing  open  the 
flesh.  The  pain  was  well-nigh  killing.  The 
female  came  up  and  made  a  vicious  snap  at  his 
ribs,  but  only  succeeded  in  grabbing  his  coat  and 
driving  her  teeth  through  the  cloth  and  through  a 
pasteboard  match  box,  igniting  the  matches.  The 
female  gave  an  angry  roar,  shook  her  head  and 
snapped  at  Mr.  Holmes'  face,  and  he  gave  his 
head  a  feeble  jerk.  It  was  just  in  time.  He 
heard  the  teeth  snap  in  his  face  with  a  sound  like 
that  of  closing  a  steel  trap. 

Mr.  Holmes  swooned.  He  was  unconscious  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  and  then,  slowly  rising, 
reconnoitred  the  situation.  He  saw  the  bears  with 
the  cub  trotting  at  their  feet  disappearing  in  the 
brush.     Peeping  over  the  blow  of  the  hill   he  per- 
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ceived  the  guide,  pale  and  trembling.  When  he 
arose  the  guide  sprang  to  his  feet  and  rushed 
toward  him,  saying: 

"Thank  God,  sir,  you're  alive.  It's  the  nar- 
rowest squeeze  I  ever  saw.  The  box  of  burning 
matches  scared  the  bears  off."  — Henry  G.  Tinsley 
on  "  Grizzly  Bear  Lore"  in  Outing. 


General  Botha  and  the  Boers 

If,  as  we  believe,  both  Britons  and  Boers  are 
equally  desirous  of  establishing  reciprocal  trust,  it 
must  be  evident  to  all  that  nothing  could  more 
materially  contribute  to  the  realization  of  this 
praiseworthy  aim  than  a  general  and  complete 
amnesty,  which  would  sweep  away  once  for  all  one 
of  the  most  potent  causes  of  estrangement  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  population.  Generosity,  in 
this  case,  is  not  merely  the  practical  conclusion  of 
an  argument ;  it  is  the  dictate  of  national  self- 
interest  as  well.  .  .  It  is  also  in  harmony  with 
the  cherished  traditions  of  the  British  people  to 
display  generosity  to  a  brave  and  defeated  foe. 
And  generosity  shown  to  our  intrepid  comrades 
would  carry  with  it  its  own  reward :  it  would 
prove  excellent  policy  in  the  long  run— policy  to 
the  full  as  beneficial  to  both  sides  as  it  was  in  the 
case  of  Canada,  whose  high-spirited  people  appre- 
ciated, forgave,  and  finally  forgot. — General  Louis 
Botha,  in  The  Contemporary  Re<vie<w. 

Emperor  William  on  Culture 

Be  always  mindful  of  the  great  mission  of  cul- 
ture, which  the  God-gifted  disciples  and  votaries 
of  art  have  to  fullfil— to  raise  by  their  work  all 
classes  of  the  people  from  the  bustle  of  everyday 
life  to  high  artistic  ideals,  and  to  cherish  and 
strengthen  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  noble. 
.  .  .  You  know  what  a  great  educational 
influence  I  ascribe  to  music  and  its  cultivation. 
It  is,  above  all,  to  be  considered  in  its  influence 
on  temperament  and  on  the  entire  soul-life.  Music 
enlightens,  elevates,  and  forms  the  soul. — The 
Emperor  William  at  the  opening  of  a  new  Art 
School  at  Charlottenburg. 


Henry  Norman  on  Russian 
Friendship 

There  has  been  for  long  in  the  United  States  a 
belief  that  Russia  is  a  genuine,  sympathetic  friend, 
moved  by  admiration  for  the  American  people  and 
their  institutions.  This  has  grown  up  chiefly,  I 
suppose,  from  the  apocryphal  narratives  of  the 
readiness  of  Russia  to  intervene  on  the  side  of  right 
during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Therefore,  this 
friendship  for  Russia,  which  Russia,  needless  to 
say,  has  cordially  accepted,  for  who  would  refuse 
such  a  gift?  But  the  whole  belief  is  a  political 
soap-bubble.  It  is  nothing  but  a  bright  film  in 
the  ether.  Russia  likes  to  appear  a  friend  of  the 
United  States  because  the  effect  of  that  is  to  post- 
pone any  cooperation  of  England  and  America  in 
world  affairs — a  contingency  which  Russia  is  not 
the  only  power  to  fear.  But  beyond  this,  she  sel- 
dom thinks  of  the  United  States,  except  to  admire 
and  envy  its  vast  prosperity  ;  among  the  official 
and  reactionary  class,  to  regard  its  institutions  with 
profound  disapproval  ;  to  anticipate  the  time  when 


enough  cotton  will  be  grown  in  Turkestan  to  make 
it  safe  for  her  to  put  a  prohibitive  tax  upon  every 
American  bale;  or  to  wish  that  the  American  bil- 
lionaire would  invest  a  few  spare  millions  in 
government-guaranteed  four  per  cent,  bonds  of 
Russian  railways — and  let  me  add,  if  I  were  a 
billionaire  I  should  meet  the  Russian  wish  in  this 
respect,  for  there  is  no  better  investment  at  such  an 
interest  in  Europe.  Beyond  these  things,  America 
does  not  exist  for  Russia,  except  when  a  trouble- 
some Secretary  of  State  puts  a  series  of  direct  ques- 
tions about  Manchuria  or  the  Open  Door,  and 
insists  upon  answers  in  writing.  In  fact,  Russia, 
with  no  ill  will  at  all,  thinks  about  America  pre- 
cisely what  a  great  religious  autocracy  must  think 
about  a  huge  secular  democracy  four  thousand 
miles  away.  The  rest  is  mere  flag-wagging,  and 
for  my  own  part,  when  I  see  an  American  news- 
paper lauding  Russian  love  for  the  United  States, 
I  cannot  help  asking  myself,  knowing  what  I  know, 
why  that  particular  newspaper  goes  out  of  its  way 
todisseminatethat  particular  view.  —  Henry  Norman, 
in  All  the  Russias. 

The  Greatest  Living  Scotsman 

Dr.  George  MacDonald,  who  is  again  reported 
to  be  in  very  feeble  health,  could  not  have  dropped 
his  "Mac"  even  if  he  had  wished  to,  as  his  name 
would  still  have  betrayed  his  origin.  But  to  think 
of  Dr.  MacDonald  apart  from  the  spirit  of  Scot- 
land is  impossible.  Of  all  the  great  sons  of  Cale- 
donia now  living  he  is  in  every  fibre  of  his  being 
the  most  characteristic  of  his  race.  It  may  be  true 
that  his  novels  are  not  among  the  most  popular  of 
the  day,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  represent 
better  than  any  works  of  our  time  the  genius  of  the 
Scottish  race.  They  interpret  for  us  as  the  writ- 
ings of  no  modern  Scot  have  done  the  spiritual  side 
of  the  people  from  whom  this  seer  has  sprung,  and 
it  is  a  safe  prophecy  that  a  later  generation  will 
accept  them  as  the  finest  expression  of  Scottish 
genius.  Dr.  MacDonald  is  now  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year;  his  work  is  done,  and  he  divides  his 
days  between  his  home  at  Bordighera  and  Hasle- 
mere.  He  has  been  living  at  the  latter  place  with 
his  son  since  May  of  this  year.  Dr.  MacDonald  is 
not  only  great  as  a  poet  and  novelist,  but  "  Mark 
Rutherford's  "  description  of  him  in  anothercapac- 
ity  may  be  set  down  as  truth:  "The  most  ex- 
quisite preacher  that  ever  entered  a  pulpit."  A 
movement  was  started  early  last  winter  to  erect  a 
monument  in  his  honor  at  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire, 
where  he  was  born,  and  where  he  had  his  first 
church.  I  have  not  heard  how  the  project  has 
been  taken  up.  —  "A  Window  in  Fleet  Street," 
in  'Black  and  White. 

A  Cautious  HawKer 

An  individual  with  considerably  more  lung 
power  than  was  agreeable  to  his  hearers  waa  hawk- 
ing fish  the  other  morning  in  a  northern  town. 

"  line  fresh  herein',  fower  a  penny."  he  roared, 
in  a  fashion  that  made  the  windows  rattle. 

A  woman  approached  the  barrow  and  eyed  the 
fish    with    a   certain    amount   of    Suspicion,    which, 

considering  the  circumstances,  was  not  unnatural. 

"Are  they  fresh  ?  "  she  demanded,  with  a  su»- 
picious  sniff. 

"They're  fower  a  penny,  mum,"  was  the 
guarded  reply. 

11  Yes,"   responded  the  other,  with  a  touch  of 
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sarcasm.  "  I  think  I  'eard  you  say  so.  But  are 
they  fresh  ?  " 

"  For  aught  I  know,  mum,  they  is." 

"  When  wor  they  cotched  ?  " 

This  was  too  much,  and,  adopting  the  sarcastic 
style  of  his  questioner,  the  hawker  replied  : 

"Can't  say  for  sartain,  mum.  I  applied  for  the 
birth  an'  death  stiffcate  of  every  fish  on  the  barrer, 


WHAT   A   QUESTION! 


She. — I  am  curious  to  knowwhat  you  would  do  if  I  were  to  die. 
He. — Do!    Why,  I  should  bury  you,  of  course. 

—  La  Caricature,  Paris. 


but  at  fower  a  penny  it  simply  couldn't  be  done! 
'Ere  y'are  !  Fower  a  penny  herrin.' " — London 
Tit -Bits. 


A  Problem  of  the  Future 

Carnegie  is  the  great  bestower  of  libraries,  and 
the  fact  that  his  money  can  create  many  libraries 
that  contain  all  the  books  ever  written  that  are 
worth  while,  leads  one  to  wonder  whether  private 
fortunes  of  the  future  will  be  commensurate  to  the 
bestowal  of  any  complete  library  anywhere,  for  the 
mind  is  appalled  by  what  we  may  come  to  in  a 
thousand  years  in  the  way  of  books.  The  art  of 
printing  is  older  than  that,  but  its  active  employ- 
ment extends  over  no  more  than  about  150  years. 
In  that  time  millions  of  books  have  been  printed, 
and  from  the  present  rate  of  progress  the  speed  of 
printing  will  be  accelerated  rather  than  diminished. 
What  are  we  to  come  to  in  the  way  of  books  ?  In 
present  conditions,  one  may  read  all  the  classics 
and  other  books  worth  while  during  the  course  of 
a  lifetime.  In  a  very  short  time  this  will  be  utterly 
impossible.  So  much  of  the  wisdom  of  mankind 
has  been  invested  in  books  that  it  takes  a  lifetime 
to  know  it  as  it  is  written,  but  what  will  be  the 
result  when  the  number  of  books  is  increased  by 
many  millions  ?  As  it  is  now,  the  files  of  the 
average  daily  newspaper  amount  to  a  dozen  huge 


quarto  volumes   per  year.     What    would  you    do 


with  a  thousand  such  years  of  accumulat 


Th< 


tact  is,  that  in  the  yean  to  come,  the  mattoi  liter- 
ature will  become  so  preal  that  no  man  within  the 
period  of  a  lifetime  will  be  able  to  do  more  than 
penetrate  its  edges.  Therefore  the  literary  bene- 
factor of  the  future  will   be  he  who  is  a  condenser 

and  an  indexer.     The  future  has  a  problem  in  the 

way  of  books  that  we  seldom  consider,  hut  which 
nevertheless  will  be  a  problem  to  the  future.  —  The 
St.  Louis  Censor. 

An  English  View  of  the  M  Mistress 
and  Maid"  Question 

The  very  word  "  service  "  has  become  to  a  cer- 
tain set  a  bugbear;  the  title  of  "  maid  "  a  shame 
and    a    reproach.     The    daughters  of  our   poorer 


RICHARD  LE  GALLIBNNB 

(A  "kind  caricature"  in  the  lundun  Skrtcb. 


classes  are  very  "superior"  indeed;  spoiled  by 
the  cheap  veneer  of  education,  lifted  from  their 
simplicity  and  natural  gentlehood,  not  into  an 
atmosphere  of  good  breeding,  as  they  fondly  sup- 
pose, but  to  a  region  of  vulgar  pretence,  non- 
existent half  a  century  ago.  "  Liberty,  frater- 
nity,   equality  "    is   their  cry  ;    liberty     to    knock 

about  as  they    please    <>t    an    evening,    unguarded, 

unrespected,  and  uncared  f<>r;  fraternity-  in  all  a 
mistress's   "smarter"   pursuits  and   none  of    her 

higher    culture     or     deeper     though!  ;      equality 
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which,  being  translated,  stands  for  "  I'm  as  good 
as  you  are  ;  yes,  and  a  great  deal  better."  A 
comfortable  home  is  now  of  small  account  beside 
the  "freedom"  which  has  become  a  watchword 
with  our  lower  classes.  As  if  any  such  thing  as 
freedom  were  possible  in  this  world  of  ours  !  The 
idea  of  freedom  is  a  delusion,  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
leading  many  a  poor  soul  into  the  quagmire  of 
failure  and  despair.  None  of  us  are  free,  from  the 
king  on  the  throne  or  the  judge  on  the  bench  to 
the  factory  girl  who  considers  herself  independent 
because,  after  slaving  all  day  under  the  worst  pos- 
sible conditions,  she  is  at  liberty,  if  not  too  utterly 
worn  out,  to  spend  her  evening  as  she  may  devise. 
It  is  amazing  that  any  sane  person  can  prefer  such 
a  life — the  life  of  a  veritable  slave,  to  whom  no 
consideration  is,  or  can  be,  shown — to  that  of  a 
maid-servant  in  a  well-ordered  and  comfortable 
household  ;  yet  I  am  told  that  year  by  year  more 
of  our  girls  do  so  prefer  it.  The  actual  wages  are 
higher;  but  they  must  be  lived  upon.  There  can 
be  little  hope  of  good  nursing  in  sickness,  or  doc- 
tors' bills  arranged  for,  or — since  a  large  factory  is 
necessarily  a  machine  and  cannot  be  clogged  by 
the  ailment  of  an  individual — of  consideration 
shown  in  time  of  ill-health  or  trouble.  All  day 
long  the  factory  girl,  a  spoke  in  the  huge  wheel, 
revolves  with  it ;  at  night  she  is  free  to  live  (or 
die)  as  she  pleases,  and,  when  her  strength  fails, 
she  is  cast  out,  replaced,  and  forgotten.  Where 
there  is  no  personality  there  can  be  no  sympathy  ; 
absurd  to  blame  the  machine  for  that.  But  free- 
dom— dear,  dear  me  !  In  spite  of  these  self-evident 
facts,  however,  the  tendency  nowadays  is  so  to  hate 
"service"  that  any  post,  any  lot,  appears  prefer- 
able to  it,  while  the  contempt  in  which  a  "young 
lady"  of  the  workroom  or  factory  now  holds  the 
"mere  servant"  is  a  thing  to  see  and  to  admire. 
Yet,  of  necessity,  and  because  of  her  surroundings, 
the  maid  is  equal  to  the  former,  superior  to  the 
latter,  both  in  manner  and  in  education.  At  least 
she  ought  to  be. — The  Gentlewoman. 


Seeing  the  Pictures 

Mrs.  Devoe  {whispering)— Don't  stand  in 
front  of  the  other  people,  Georgie  ;  it's  very  rude. 

Georgie  {aged  ten)—  Well,  what  makes  them 
stand  so  far  away  from  the  pictures  ?  I  can't  see 
tli rough  them  ! 

Mrs.  Devoe— S-sh  !  See  the  pretty  sheep  in 
the  snow-storm. 

Georgie  {critically) — Huh!  who  ever  heard  of 
sheep  being  left  out  in  a  blizzard  like  that. 
They'd  die.  What's  the  matter  with  the  man? 
Why  doesn't  he  put  them  in  the  stable  ? 

Mrs.  Devoe  {speciously)— -I  suppose  he's  over- 
come with  the  cold.  Take  your  hands  out  of 
your  pockets,  dear.  {Gives  him  catalogue.) 
Here,  hold  the  book. 

Georgie  {consulting  the  catalogue) — "1750: 
Moonlight."     What's  "  1750"  ?  the  price? 

Mrs.  Devoe  (absently)— No,  dear;  that's  the 
year — moonlight  in  1750.     See  the  fruit  piece! 

Georgie  {reflectively)— I  couldn't  let  the  fruit 
stay  there  long  enough  to  paint  it;  could  you, 
mother?  And  look  at  the  glass  full  of  wine! 
Wine  wouldn't  be  long  in  a  glass  at  our  house. 
Why  didn't  the  artist  drink  it  ? 

Mrs.  Devoe— Probably  he  didn't  drink. 

Georgie — That's  funny  !  Maybe  the  wine  was 
poor.     It  must  be  that,  because  the  label's  turned 


away.  {Referring  to  another  canvas.)  "  Sun- 
set at  the  Brook."  See  the  cows  drinking.  And, 
my  !  what  a  red-hot  sunset !  I'll  bet  if  a  bull  was 
there  he'd  chase  it.  (A  moment  later.)  Say, 
mother,  why  are  all  those  people  sitting  down 
around  the  centre  of  the  next  room  ?  Are  they 
tired  ? 

Mrs.  Devoe — There  are  so  many  large  paint- 
ings in  there,  dear;  it's  quite  proper  to  look  at 
large  pictures  from  a  distance. 

Georgie  (still  curious)— And  why  have  they 
steam  heat  right  against  the  backs  of  the  seats  ? 

Mrs.  Devoe  (still  patient)— To  keep  the  peo- 
ple from  sitting  there  too  long. 

Georgie — They  ought  to  have  a  policeman  to 
keep  them  moving  on. 

Mrs.  Devoe— What  a  bright,  happy  face  that 
newsboy  has ! 

Georgie  (derisively) — Huh  !  you  never  saw  a 
newsboy  with  such  a  clean  face  in  your  life  !  I'm 
tired  ;   let's  go  home. 

Mrs.  Devoe— Not  yet,  dear;  it  wouldn't  look 
well  ;  we've  been  here  only  fifteen  minutes. 

Georgie  (impatiently) — Why  do  we  have  to 
pay  to  come  in  here,  anyway  ?  Who  gets  the 
money  ? 

Mrs.  Devoe— It's  divided  among  the  artists. 
We'll  go  into  the  next  room  now. 

Georgie  (suddenly  discovering  Indian  study  at 
the  further  end  of  gallery,  enthusiastically) — Look, 
mother,  look!  Injuns!  Come  on !  (Temporary 
separation  of  mother  and  son.) — Roy  Melbourne 
Chalmers,  in  The  Smart  Set. 


Sir  Henry  Stanley  on  African  Men 

In  The  Fortnightly  Revievu  for  November  Sir 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  famous  African  explorer, 
gives  a  brief  review  of  the  marvellous  changes 
that  have  come  to  Africa  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  and  glances  at  the  still  prodigious 
array  of  problems  yet  presenting  themselves. 

"  Between  the  vast  Sahara  Desert  and  the  white 
man's  land  Capeward,"  he  says,  "there  lies  an 
area  which  might  be  subdivided  into  about  114 
squares  of  territory  of  the  size  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  each  of  these  squares  offers  profitable 
fields  for  original  research. 

"  What  numberless  opportunities  are  here  found 
for  ethnologists  and  anthropologists  !  Tribes  un- 
counted from  the  pigmy  of  the  Ituri,  the  cannibal 
of  the  Aruwimi,  the  ichthyophagous  Wenya,  the 
troglydyte  of  Katanga,  the  undersized  Watwa,  up 
by  many  degrees  to  the  advanced  races  of  Uganda 
and  Monbuttu  !  Representatives  of  natural  man 
from  the  earliest  prehistoric  period  down  to  the 
present  may  be  found  here.  There  are  manikins 
and  unusually  tall  peoples,  types  of  exceeding 
variety,  coal-black  and  several  shades  of  brown, 
coppery  and  fawn-yellow,  woolly  and  frizzy-haired, 
but  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  many 
varieties  offered  for  study.  The  countless  differ- 
ences in  the  somatic  character  of  African  tribes 
suggest  that  as  much  blending  and  amalgamation 
of  races  has  taken  place  on  the  Dark  Continent  as 
in  the  others. 

"  The  sociological  character  of  African  man  is  of 
great  interest.  It  has  not  \et  been  treated  scientifi- 
cally. Travellers  have  confined  themselves  mainly 
to  such  novelties  as  they  happened  to  meet.  An- 
thropophagy is  extensively  practised  by  some  of 
the  tribes  near  the  equator,  and   it  would   be  well 
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to  know  why  the  practice  is  more  general  there 
than  elsewhere.  Another  curious  thing  to  know 
is,  whether  stature  is  influenced  by  environment, 
climate,  or  diet.  The  tallest  men  I  found  lived  in 
high  altitudes,  from  5,000  feet  above  sea-level  and 
upward;  the  sturdiest,  from  3,000  feet  to  5,000 
feet;  the  shortest,  excepting  the  pigmies,  from  sea- 
level  to  3,000  feet.  It  deserves  study,  as  well,  as 
to  what  effect  the  different  diets  of  tribes  have  on 
their  physical  systems.  Some  live  on  wild  berries 
and  fungi,  ground  vermin,  others  on  fish,  others 
wholly  on  milk,  or  on  meat,  or  grain,  or  solely  on 
vegetables;  and  I  was  often  tempted  to  pursue  the 
question  as  to  whether  such  specific  foods  affected 
the  strength  or  intelligence  of  tribes  who  thus 
limited  themselves  to  one  kind  of  food." 

Had  Heard  Him  Preach 

A  hard-featured  man,  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of 
very  cheap  black,  called  at  the  house  of  a  well- 
known  clergyman,  and  upon  giving  his  name  was 
invited  to  take  a  seat  in  the  gentleman's  study. 

"  I  have  a  few  days  to  spend  in  town,"  said  the 
visitor,  "  and  I  did  not  want  to  leave  without 
calling  and  paying  my  respects  to  you.  I  have 
heard  you  preach  many  a  time." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  parson,  beginning  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  visitor. 

"I  like  your  preaching,  and  though  I  do  not 
belong  to  your  church,  yet  I  must  say  you  preach 
the  best  sermon  I  ever  heard." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  parson. 

"There  are  so  very  few  good  preachers  now, 
very  few  in  whose  uprightness  we  can  place  trust, 
that  when  we  meet  one  of  the  right  kind  we  like 
to  express  our  appreciation." 

"  Yes,"  the  good  man  repeated,  and  as  the  bell 
tinkled  he  rose  and  said,  "  Come,  my  friend,  and 
take  some  lunch  with  me." 

The  visitor  was  only  too  happy,  and,  seated  at 
the  table,  began  to  eat  with  an  avidity  that  attracted 
his  host's  attention. 

"  You  say  that  you  have  heard  me  preach  many 
a  time,"  remarked  the  minister. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  the  man  replied,  conveying  an  ample 
allowance  of  mashed  potatoes  into  his  mouth. 

"I  don't  ever  remember  seeing  you  at  my 
church.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  me  in  the 
country?" 

11  No,"  said  the  visitor,  helping  himself  to  beans; 
"  not  in  the  country." 

"Certainly  not  in  town?" 

"Well,  sorter  yes  and  sorter  not.  You  know 
you  preached  at  the  prison  for  some  time.  I  was 
there  for  stealing  a  horse  and  cart,  and  finished 
my  time  to-day.  I'll  thank  you  for  the  bread."— 
London  Tit-'Bits. 

Sir  G.  ParKer's  view  of  British 
Party  Leaders 

The  Leader  of  the  English  parties  should  have  a 
dignified,  or  at  least  a  sufficing  presence.  Little 
men,  of  modest  physical  aspect,  have  often  led 
armies,  from  the  days  of  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Philip,  to  those  of  Lord  Roberts  of  Candahar ; 
but  he  who  would  sway  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  its  contingent  of  athletes  and  sportsmen,  had 
best  be  tall  and  straight.  He  should  be  a  "  gentle- 
man," of  course,  a  member  of  that  territorial 
aristocracy  which  has  virtually  ruled  Britain,  with 
much     assistance    from    the    moneyed     merchant 


classes,  since  the  Revolution  of  1689.  And  he 
should  preferably  have  a  tincture  of  scholarship 
and  cultivated  knowledge.  — Sir  Gilbert  Parker  on 
"Mr.  Balfour  and  His  Opportunities." 


A  Great  Representative  Figure 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  properly  representative 
of  the  later  phases  of  our  national  literary  life 
than  Mr.  Howells. 

It  is  not  as  being  necessarily  the  greatest  genius 
of  his  time  that  Mr.  Howells  is  entitled  to  this 
distinction.  Neither  Irving  nor  Lowell  was  ex- 
actly the  greatest  genius  of  his  time.  Measure- 
ments of  genius  are  misleading  and  dangeroui ; 
only  in  cases  of  immense  preeminence  can  we  be 
quite  sure  of  our  reckonings.  But  putting  such 
dangerous  questions  aside,  Mr.  Howells,  like- 
Irving  and  Lowell,  is  for  other  reasons  more  a 
representative  man  than  any  of  his  contempora- 
ries. For  one  thing,  he  is  more  a  master  in  his 
profession  than  anybody  else :  he  understands  the 
whole  range  of  letters  more  thoroughly.  Irving 
and  Lowell  were  also  masters  of  easy  power  in  a 
broad  range  of  letters,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr. 
Howells  does  not  surpass  them.  Not  merely  fic- 
tion is  his  field,  the  natural  and  necessary  mode 
of  expression  of  our  day,  but  poetry,  criticism, 
essay,  drama,  as  well.    Like  Goldsmith,  there  are 


THAT   ! 


Now,  if  that  little  girl  was  not  so  shy,  they  would  he  already 
engaged. — L'Assiette  du  Brurrt,  Paris. 


few  veins  that  he  has  not  worked,  and  wherever 
he  has  worked  he  has  brought  forth  gold. 

But  further  also,  Mr.  Howells  is  representative 
of  his  time  ;  he  is  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  it.  It  is 
true  that  of  late  years,  everyone  sees  that  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  so  far  as  letters  is  concerned,  is 
changing;  but  however  that  may  be,  the  last 
third  of  the  century  will  historically  In-  the  time  of 
the  influence  of  realism  in  fiction  and  the  drama, 
a  movement  in  which  Mr.  Howells  was  our  thief 
leader.  And  however  technical  principles  of  real- 
ism may  have  changed  or  may  In-  changing,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  increased  seriousness 
which  it  brought,  the  more  pervading  conscious- 
ness of  the  necessary  close  relation  between  litera- 
ture and  life,  the  feeling  that  literature  should  in 
some   measure    and   with   varying   means   interpret 
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life,  this,  the  necessary  feeling  of  the  realist,  will 
not  pass  away  as  readily  as  the  formulas  of  local 
color  and  states  of  soul.  And  in  that  respect,  too, 
Mr.  Howells  is  a  great  representative  figure. — 
Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  in  The  'Dial. 

M.  Paul  Bourget's  Study 

The  delicious  Fauburg  Saint-Germain  possesses, 
among  its  many  delightful  nooks  and  corners,  one 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  prototype  of  that 
aristocratic  quarter.  It  is  a  spot  bounded  by  those 
calm  and  isolated  streets  looking  towards  the 
solitary  Boulevard  des  Invalides,  in  which  we  find 
low  walls,  large  and  profound  gardens,  the  solemn 
cour  d'honneur,  with  the  big  gate  standing  open  ; 
the  antique  shaped  coupe  waiting  by,  and  the 
majestic  concierge  ;  or  little  low  houses,  isolated 
in  the  midst  of  verdure,  all  suggestive  of  the  same 
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Foreign  Guest:     I  not  spik  ze  English  goot. 

Horsey  Friend:  You'll  soon  pick  it  up  staying  with  mc. 
Sure  to  jib  a  bit  at  first,  but  it'll  be  all  right  when  you  get  into 
your  stride. — Redrawn  from  London  Sketch. 


tranquil  simplicity  and  of  the  deep  calm  of  a  per- 
fect retreat,  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  savant,  the 
artist,  or  the  religious.  And  in  very  truth,  is  it 
not  in  this  secluded  spot  that  three  of  the  most 
enlightened  minds  of  our  epoch  sought  refuge  and 
repose  ?  Namely,  M.  Francois  Coppee,  who  lived 
in  the  Rue  Oudinot;  M.  J.  K.  Huysmans,  who, 
since  he  was  driven  from  his  retreat  in  Liguge, 
has  lived  in  the  Rue  de  Monsieur ;  and,  finally, 
M.  Paul  Bourget,  who,  at  one  time,  dwelt  in  the 
same  street,  near  to  his  friend  Barbey  d'Aurevilly, 
though  he  has  since  moved  a  few  feet  further  off, 
into  the  wide  and  solitary  Rue  Barbet  de  Jouy. 
Who  could  imagine  a  more  delicious  or  more 
appropriate  retreat  than  that  now  occupied  by  the 
author  of  Mensonges?  The  aristocratic  neighbor- 
hood, the  convents  close  by,  the  large  garden 
spreading  backward,   the    calm  and  silent  house, 


almost  provincial  in  its  tranquility  ;  in  all  this  do 
we  not  see  a  fitting  residence  for  one  who,  in  the 
midst  of  such  surroundings,  paints  a  Rene  Vincy 
or  a  blue  "  Duchesse,"  whose  proud  and  highly 
strung  souls  seem,  as  it  were,  meurtries  par  la 
vie?  For  the  worldly  and  brilliant  Paul  Bourget, 
imagined  by  so  many,  does  not  exist  in  reality. 
The  author  of  the  "Disciple  is  to-day  more  than 
ever  the  earnest  and  conscientious  worker  who 
neither  abuses  of  a  decoration  or  of  a  toilette,  and 
who  is  content  to  throw  upon  la  haute  societe  the 
observant  look  of  a  Balzac.  In  this  distant 
retreat,  surrounded  by  his  engravings  and  by  his 
cherished  books,  he  lives  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  day,  working  without  stopping, 
never  ceasing  to  correct  and  efface  by  turns.  In 
all  he  does,  there  is  a  perfection  of  decor  in  which 
it  would  seem  as  if  art  sought,  above  all,  harmony 
and  good  taste  without  overwhelming  luxury. 
One  might,  if  one  would,  imagine  a  more  sumptu- 
ous study,  better  filled  with  bibelots  d'art,  and 
more  artistic ;  but  one  could  not  imagine  one 
more  simple,  more  exquisite,  or  more  in  keeping 
with  the  temperament  of  this  great  master.  The 
heavy  carpets  and  the  sumptuous  portieres  give  an 
intimate  and  homely  air,  which  is  intensified  by 
the  vitraux,  through  which  only  a  half-light  can 
enter.  On  the  massive  work-table,  which  leans 
against  a  closed  book-case,  are  manuscripts,  notes 
of  various  travels,  and  printed  proof-sheets. 
Above  the  chimney-piece  hangs  one  of  those  pic- 
tures of  the  Italian  master  so  well  described  by  the 
author  of  the  Disciple,  and  close  by  are  deep  arm- 
chairs inviting  to  fruitful  meditations.  None,  or 
hardly  any  bibelots.  But,  everywhere  about,  lie 
photographs  of  friends  or  relations,  which  give  an 
air  of  family  life  to  th?  place,  and  stamp  it  with  a 
special  mark,  and  make  of  this  cabinet  de  travail 
a  something  quite  unique  in  Paris,  and  in  which 
we  discern  neither  the  austere  decor  of  an 
academicien,  nor,  as  has  been  falsely  said,  some- 
thing of  the  boudoir  of  une  petite  maitresse. — M. 
Jules  Bertant,  in  The  Paris  World. 

The  Reversion  to  Toryism 

'The  Reversion  to  Toryism  "  is  the  title  of  a 
striking  article  in  The  Fortnightly  T^ei'ieiu  from 
"a  Dissident  Unionist,"  that  is,  from  one  of  the 
group  of  former  Liberals  supporting  Mr.  Balfour's 
government  who  have  been  unable  to  accept  the 
Education  Bill.  The  writer  condemns  the  Edu- 
cation Bill,  but  condemns  still  more  the  unwise 
and  tactless  policy  that  unnecessarily,  in  his  opinion, 
dragged  so  bitterly  controversial  a  question  into 
party  politics.  On  the  whole,  the  writer  contends, 
the  present  conditions  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Liberal-Unionist  section  of  the  present  Government 
majority  has  lost  its  influence.  "The  composi- 
tion of  the  Cabinet,  the  failure  to  force  army  re- 
form against  caste  obstruction,  even  the  inability 
to  face  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  sixial 
problems  in  Ireland — the  total  abolition  of  dual 
ownership — all  this  means  the  Reversion  to 
Toryism.  The  Education  Bill  has  carried  the 
process  to  a  point  at  which  the  situation  beoomei 
intolerable  to  Liberal-Unionists.  Their  Liberalism 
bears  no  more  upon  Imperial  administration  and 
domestic  measures  than  if  it  did  not  exist  and  had 
never  existed."  "What  is  the  alternative?" 
asks  the  "Dissident  Liberal"  who  writo.  ami 
frankly  admits    that    in    his    opinion  a  period   of 
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opposition  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Unionist 
party  and  therefore  for  the  country.  He  is  at  the 
same  time  so  little  in  general  harmony  with  the 
Liberal  party  that  he  finds  consolation  in  the 
reflection  that  "  no  Liberal  government  that  could 
follow  the  present  administration  would  be  likely 
to  last  very  long  or  have  the  power  of  inflicting 
any  deep  mischief  upon  Imperial  interests  while  it 
did  last." 


The  Brightest  Old  Country  of  All 

Ain't    it    a    mighty    good    country— spite    of    its 

troubles  an'  all, 
From  the  red  o'  the  blooms  in  the  Maytime  to  the 
crimsonin'  fruits  o'  the  Fall  ! 
Then  ho,  for  a  song 
As  we're  trudgin'  along — 
For  the  brightest  old  country  of  all  ! 

Ain't  it  a  mighty  good  country— answerin'   quick 

to  your  call, 
From  the  fields  that  are  heavy  with  harvest  to  the 
clustering  vines  on  the  wall  ! 
Then  ho,  for  a  song 
All  the  bright  way  along — 
For  the  brightest  old  country  of  all  ! 

Ain't  it  a  mighty  good  country — from  cottage  to 

garlanded  hall, 
With    room    in    the  hills  an'  the  valleys  for   the 
hearts  and  the  homes  of  us  all  ! 
Then  it's  ho,  for  a  song 
All  the  glad  way  along — 
For  the  brightest  old  country  of   all  ! 
— Frank  L.  Stanton,  in  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 


A  Coming  BooK 

One  of  the  great  books  of  our  new  century  will 
be  some  day  written  on  the  selection  of  men,  the 
screening  of  human  life  through  the  actions  of  man, 
and  the  operation  of  the  institutions  men  have 
built  up.  It  will  be  a  survey  of  the  stream  of 
social  history,  its  whirls  and  eddies,  rapids  and 
still  waters;  and  the  effect  of  each  and  all  of  its 
conditions  on  the  heredity  of  men.  The  survival 
of  the  fit  and  the  unfit  in  all  degrees  and  conditions 
will  be  its  subject  matter.  This  book  will  be 
written,  not  roughly  and  hastily,  like  the  present 
fragmentary  essay.  Still  less  will  it  be  a  brilliant 
effort  of  some  analytical  imagination.  It  will  set 
down  soberly  and  statistically  the  array  of  facts 
which  as  yet  no  one  possesses,  and  the  new  Darwin, 
whose  work  it  shall  be,  must,  like  his  predecessor, 
spend  twenty-five  years  in  the  gathering  of  "  all 
facts  that  can  possibly  bear  on  the  question." 
When  such  a  book  is  written  we  shall  know  for  the 
first  time  the  real  significance  of  war. — David  Starr 
Jordan,  in  The  "Blood  of  the  Nation. 


Power  of  a.  Poem 

Will  Carleton,  whose  new  volume  of  poems, 
Songs  of  Two  Centuries,  has  just  issued  from 
the  Harper  press,  tells  the  following  incident 
which  occurred  in  a  hotel  some  years  ago.  Mr. 
Carleton  asked  for  his  bill.  "  There  is  no  charge 
to  you,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  the  proprietor.  The 
author    naturally    inquired    the    reason    for    such 


unusual   treatment,    and   a^ked   again   f<>r   his   bill, 

but  was  ajiain  refuted.     "Hut,"   protested    Mr. 

Carleton,  "I  don't  know  you."  "Mr.  Carle- 
ton," said  the  landlord,  ''some  years  a. 
wife  and  I  had  serious  differences,  and  w  e  finally 
decided  to  separate.  We  had  been  married  a 
good  many  years.  I  sent  for  a  lawyer  and  he- 
drew  up  an  agreement  about  our  property  and 
how  it  would  be  divided.  Just  about  that  time  I 
read  your  poems,  'Betsy  and  I  Are  Out.'  and 
'  How  Betsy  and  I  Made  Dp.'  I  was  strut  k  hard 
by  the  poems,  and  I  took  them  to  my  wife  and 
read  them  to  her.  She  cried,  and  — well, 
been  together  ever  since,  and  there'll  never  be  a 
bill  for  you  in  this  house,  Mr.  Carleton." 


Rose's  Life  of  Napoleon 

The  chapter  on  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena— a 
weak  challenge  to  Lord  Rosebery — is  a  blemish 
on  a  very  valuable  work.  Mr.  Rose  has  not  the 
imagination  to  perceive  the  nature  of  the  conduct 
of    the  British  Government,  and  the  position  and 


HOW    TO    GET    CREDIT 


Tell  me  how  I  can  get  credit,  old  chap. 

Credit  !     Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  have  never  been  in  debt 
yet! — L'Assiette  du  Brum. 


the  sufferings  of  its  august  victim  ;  he  keeps  back 
important  facts  that  o  :ght  to  have  been  disclosed  ; 
his  narrative  is  ignoble,  and  unworthy  of  his  pen. 
The  detention  of  Napoleon  was  fully  justified; 
but  that  he  should  have  been  kept  in  shameful 
bondage  ;  that  the  arts  of  the  inquisitor  and  the 
spy  should  have  been  employed  against  him;  that 
he  should  have  been  subjected  t"  .1  series  of  petty 
insults,  is  a  most  unhappy  passage  in  the  annals 
of  England.  And  what  must  have  been  the  Bgon) 
of  the  Prometheus  chained  to  his  rock,  denied 
hope,  Sympathy,  and  even  a  gaoler's  kindness  ? 
Mr.  Rose  lets  alone  the  characteristic  letters  of 
Bathurst,    specimens    of    execrable     vulgarity,    and 

vile  heartlessness ;  he  might  have  left  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  in  his  unhonored  grave  ;  even  his  colleagues 
and  our  ministers  were  ashamed  ol  their  tool. 
But  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  retained  the  fascina- 
tion of  genius;  the  few  visitors  he  admitted  were 
enthralled  by  his  spell  ;  he  was  supreme  at  I  Odg 
wood,  as  he  was  supreme  at  the  l'uilciu-.  V  | 
did    his   family    forget  their   btrwfaCtOI   and    head  | 
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the  bickerings  and  jealousies  of  grandeur  had 
passed  away  and  were  replaced  by  the  affection 
Napoleon  inspired ;  Madame  Mere  and  Catherine 
of  Wurtemberg  were  noble-minded  women  ;  his- 
tory drops  scornfully  a  veil  on  Marie  Louise. 
Much  as  I  regret  that  Mr.  Rose  has  written  this 
chapter,  and  though  I  have  indicated  what  I  have 
thought  faulty  in  his  book,  this,  I  repeat,  is  the 
best  biography  of  Napoleon  we  possess  in  our 
tongue. — Judge  O'Connor  Morris  on  Rose's  Life 
of  Napoleon,  in  The  New  Liberal  Review. 


The  Conquest  of  the  Air 

Can  an  airship  accident  ending  in  a  fatal  calam- 
ity be  said  to  have  contributed  anything  to  the 
world's  abiding  history?  One  such  melancholy 
event  we  had  in  the  past  October;  but  man's 
ambition  to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  air  seems 
destined  at  all  times  to  have  its  victims,  and  even 
the  far-off  and  fabulous  days  of  classic  antiquity 
recount  to  us  the  story  of  such  sacrifices.  Within 
our  own  times,  indeed,  we  do  seem  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  discovering  some  law  or  force  or  princi- 
ple by  means  of  which  man  is  to  imitate  the  The- 
ban  eagle  and  to  sail  "with  supreme  dominion 
through  the  azure  fields  of  air."  That  is  about  all 
that  can  be  said  thus  far,  but  that  much  at  least 
may  be  said  ;  our  scientific  aeronauts  do  appear  to 
have  come  within  touch  of  a  new  principle.  This 
latest  accident,  however,  tells  nothing  for  or 
against.  It  was  a  calamity,  but  so  far  as  I  can 
see  it  adds  nothing  even  in  the  way  of  warning  to 
what  the  world  already  knew. — Justin  McCarthy, 
in  'B lack  and  White. 


Nature's  Way 

As  I  went  down  the  road,  the  lamplighter  passed 
me  with  a  "  Good  evening  !"  The  sun  had  not 
yet  set,  but  it  was  a  mile  and  more  to  the  lamp- 
lighter's boundary  lamp,  and  he  was  not  the  man 
to  let  the  night  catch  him  unawares.  I  turned  to 
watch  him  striding  down  the  Surrey  road  whose 
quiet  friendliness  the  automobiles  had  wholly 
spoiled.  I  watched  his  swinging  figure  with  the 
pole  balanced  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  spot  of  fire 
that  crowned  it  gleaming  like  a  star. 

Then  I  went  on  my  way  to  seek  old  Jonathan. 
As  I  surmised,  he  was  not  leaning  on  the  gate, 
with  his  old  face — kindly,  lined,  battered — gazing 
on  the  road.  Yet  Jonathan  was  a  man  of  routine. 
For  years  you  may  have  seen  him  leaning  on  that 
gate  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  brooding,  re-thinking 
a  few  deep  thoughts.  A  slow  talker,  a  slow  reader 
(a  book  a  year  was  his  average),  Jonathan  liked 
not  new-fangled  things.  But  I  knew  where  to  find 
him,  beyond  the  meadow,  at  an  older  gate.  We 
nodded  and  smoked  in  silence. 

Presently  he  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and 
pointed  the  stem  at  a  planet  that  blazed  beside  the 
crescentmoon.  "Jupiter !  I  think."  Henodded, 
then  said  in  his  slow  way:  "I  read  in  my  paper 
to-day  that  Jupiter  is  one  of  the  great  scavengers 
of  the  heavens.  He  draws  wandering  bodies, 
meteors  and  the  like,  into  himself.  Yet  he  doesn't 
change.  They  become  part  of  him,  yet  he  goes 
on  :  the  same  a  million  years  ago,  the  same  a  mil- 
lion years  hence."  Jonathan  pursued  the  subject, 
but  I  refrain  from  reporting  his  exegesis. 

We    smoked    in  silence  while   night   came   up. 


Presently  I  said:  "You've  forsaken  the  gate  by 
the  road."  "That's  so,"  he  answered.  "I'm 
too  old  to  get  used  to  motor  cars,  letting  Hell  loose 
on  the  country  roads  on  the  Sabbath.  They're 
the  devil's  furniture,  and  I  pray  God  He'll  break 
it  up  in  His  good  time.  All  things  are  made  plain 
and  simple  if  only  we  copy  the  Lord's  patience. 
Do  you  see  that?"  Again  he  removed  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and  pointed  the  stem  to  a  sort  of 
gully  that  ran  through  the  meadow  at  our  feet. 
"  You  just  climb  down  and  look  at  it."  I  obeyed, 
knowing  that  Jonathan  would  never  waste  words 
on  the  description  of  a  thing  that  could  be  seen 
with  the  eyes.  In  the  glimmering  light  I  picked 
my  way  through  this  gully,  following  it  till  the 
bed  pierced  through  an  arch  at  the  end  of  the 
meadow.  The  bed  and  sides  of  the  gully  were 
overgrown  with  grass,  plants,  and  shrubs.  For 
many  years  Nature  had  worked  her  will  there. 
Jonathan  was  communicative  when  I  returned  to 
him.  "  Before  they  built  the  railways,"  he  said, 
"a  tramway  run  through  that  gully  taking  the 
stone  from  the  quarries  up  to  London.  They  built 
London  Bridge  with  that  stone.  Look  at  the  tram- 
way cutting  now.  The  old  earth  has  covered  all 
up.  Man  cannot  always  be  fighting  against 
Nature's  way,  and  when  he  gives  up  fighting  she 
just  takes  things  back  to  herself.  Jupiter  calls  in 
the  meteors  when  they've  had  their  run  ;  the  old 
Earth,  if  you  give  her  time,  covers  up  man's  in- 
ventions in  her  old  brown  body.  And  you  and 
me— I'm  old." 

Again  there  was  a  passage  of  eloquent  silence. 
Again  he  removed  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  but 
this  time  he  did  not  point  anywhere  with  the  stem. 
"  For  you  and  me,"  he  began  again.  Then  he 
paused,  and  said  suddenly,  "Do  you  read  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  ?"  "  Er — not  regularly," 
I  muttered.  He  removed  his  hat,  and  in  the  clear 
moonlight  his  ancient  face  shone  with  the  prophetic 
glow.  "In  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,"  he  said, 
"chapter  33,  verse  27,  it  is  written,  'The  eternal 
God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  ever- 
lasting arms.'  " 

As  I  went  up  the  homeward  road  the  lamp- 
lighter passed  me.  His  pole  was  balanced  on  his 
shoulder,  and  the  spot  of  fire  on  the  top  gleamed 
like  a  star.  —  The  Academy  of  Literature. 


About  Snobs 

The  true  snobs  are  not  merely  those  who  kow- 
tow to  the  highborn  or  rich  of  this  world  because 
of  their  position  and  wealth,  but  they  include  those 
who  denounce  and  affect  to  despise  them  merely 
on  account  of  these  advantages.  While  one  snob 
reverences  and  copies  any  fool  because  he  is  a  lord, 
another  may  call  every  lord  a  fool.  Snobbish  flat- 
tery, snobbish  envy — it  is  hard  sometimes  to  say 
which  is  baser;  nor  is  either  confined  to  lands 
where  an  aristocracy  flourishes.  Bureaucracy  has 
its  snobbishness,  all  the  more  acute  because  an 
official  may  (and  usually  does)  believe  that  his  post 
is  entirely  the  reward  of  merit.  Republics  have 
their  snobs.  American  papers  are  accustomed  to 
say  funny  or  nasty  things — or  nasty  things  meant 
to  be  funny — about  the  British  and  other  noblemen 
who  take  rich  American  brides.  But,  apart  from 
the  discredit  of  a  man's  owing  his  income  to  his 
wife,  where  is  the  crime  ?  These  men  of  birth 
anil  titles  are  better  than  the  ordinary  poor  man 
who  weds  a  rich  wife.     They   have  something  to 
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THE  "FLOWER  GIRL"  OF  LONDON 

— The  Tatler. 
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give  in  exchange  for  dollars,  and  they  give  it  in 
the  only  way  in  which  they  can.  They  have  no 
illusions,  many  of  them,  about  their  own  import- 
ance and  dignity  ;  but  they  find  that  something 
they  have  not  hitherto  sold  is  saleable  at  a  high 
figure  and  they  dispose  of  it.  Not  otherwise  would 
the  millionaire  father  of  the  bride  sell  a  worthless 
stock  that  had  become  popular.  —  London  Taller. 


The  Passing  of  the  Sweep 

The  familar  cry  of  the  chimney  sweep  is  not  to 
be  heard  any  more  in  our  streets.  At  least,  so  the 
London  County  Council  has  decided.  Another 
picturesque  survival  is  thus  doomed  to  depart, 
although,  to  be  just,  the  sweep  has  no  more  right 
to  shout  in  the  streets  than  the  newsboy  or  the 
other  itinerant  vendors.  One  of  Charles  Lamb's 
most  charming  essays  is  on  chimney  sweeps,  and 
in  it  he  refers  to  the  custom  in  vogue  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  of  sending  little  lads  of 
nine  or  ten  up  the  chimneys  to  brush  down  the 
soot.  Many  were  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  these 
helpless  little  creatures,  and  some  even  died  during 


REPENTANCE 


Now,  Hintermeyer,  I  cannot  absolve  you  unless  you  express 
repentance  for  all  you  r  thefts,  and  give  back  all  you  have  stolen. 

Ah,  your  Reverence,  if  I  must  give  back  all  I  have  stolen,  I 
certainly  do  repent  stealing! — Simplicissimus,  Berlin. 


their  employment.  But  in  1805  Parliament  woke 
up  to  the  iniquity  of  this  phase  of  child-labor, 
and  decreed  that  the  jointed  poles,  to  my  mind 
like  the  old  fasces  or  bundle  of  rods  carried  by  the 
Roman  lictors,  should  be  used.  If  the  sweep  and 
his  cry  disappear,  the  nursemaid  will  lose  one  of 
her  favorite  and  very  reprehensible  methods  of 
terrifying  her  little  charges.  Too  often  a  child  of 
tender  age  has  been  frightened  into  a  state  of 
terror  by  the  face  and  acts  of  a  sweep  as  depicted 
by  her  silly,  and,  perhaps  unintentionally,  cruel 
attendant. — London  Pictorial. 


French  Stock  Brokers  at   Lunch 

The  Paris  Bourse  commences  its  transactions  at 
I2M.  and  brings  them  to  a  close  at  three  o'clock. 
Time  must  be  snatched  the  while  for  that  most 
solemn  function  of  the  French  citizen,  the  dejeuner. 
Between  eleven  and  two  the  agents  and  "oper- 
ators" hie  themselves  to  more  or  less  proximate 
resorts.  A  very  few  of  the  younger  "bloods" 
venture  as  far  as  the  Restaurant  de  Paris,  say  fif- 
teen minutes  away;  but  many  go  to  Champeaux'l 


ancient  establishment,  directly  opposite  the  Ex- 
change, or  to  some  less  pretentious  place;  and  the 
smaller  fry  hasten  to  Galopin's,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Exchange.  Previous  to  the  opening  of  business 
or  at  its  close  one  finds  many  of  the  notabilities  at 
Champeaux's,  a  venerable  place  of  excellent  re- 
pute, where  one  sits  in  a  sort  of  hothouse,  with 
palms  overshadowing  the  tables  and  a  tiny  foun- 
tain tinkling  in  the  centre.  The  placid  French 
speculator  does  not  permit  the  excitement  of  specu- 
lation even  to  quicken  the  pace  of  his  dejeuner. 
The  tables  at  Champeaux's  are  all  occupied,  and 
now  and  then  a  clerk  or  messenger  steps  up  to  a 
guest  and  lays  before  him  a  news  bulletin  or  an 
order.  But  there  is  no  suggestion  of  feverishness 
in  the  intruder's  steps  or  manner;  the  French 
boursier,  if  he  has  no  disregard  for  money,  cer- 
tainly evinces  a  fine  contempt  for  time.  For  the 
busiest  operator  seated  at  Champeaux's  a  vision  of 
the  seventh  circle  of  Dante's  Inferno  would  have 
for  its  crowning  horror  an  American  lunch-counter. 
—  Toivn  Topics. 


The  Children  of  the  Pale 


fSelig  Brodetski,  the  son  of  a  Spitalsfield  (London)  Jew 
pedlar  (who  never  went  to  school,  and  was  provoked  to  emigrate 
by  Russian  restrictionson  his  traded,  educated  at  the  Jews'  Free 
School  in  London,  and  at  the  Central  Foundation  School,  came  out 
first,  out  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  candidates,  in  the  examina-. 
tion  for  Intermediate  County  Council  Scholarships.] 


Whence   comes    this   motley,    dark-eyed,    swarthv 
crowd 
Of  alien  children  in  a  London  street, 
With  laughter  and  with  chatter  shrill  and  loud, 
And  hurrying  feet  ? 

From  that  far  land  they  come  whose  eagles  look 
O'er  east  and   west.     Their  fathers  crossed  the 
waves 
Because  they  would  no  longer  tamely  brook 
The  lot  of  slaves. 

For  generations  in  the  gloom  they  dwelt 

Dark  as  the  sunless  forests  of  the  North, 
Till  suddenly  within  their  hearts  they  felt 
The  call,  "  Come  forth  !  " 

The  moss-grown  walls  of  hoary  synagogue 

And  school,  the  field  of  Death  than   Life  more 
kind, 
The  jewelled  tables  of  the  Decalogue, 
They  left  behind. 

But  in  their  hearts,  as  in  the  Holiest  Place, 
They  bore  the  ark,  its  manna  and  its  rod, 
The  lust  of  knowledge  and  the  pride  of  race, 
The  awe  of  God. 

And  on  their  children's  faces  I  behold 

Flashes  and  gleams,  as  from  some  inner  shrine, 
Recalling  ancient  stories  proudly  told 

Of  Israel's  line. 

—  B.  Paul  Neuman,  in  I.undun  Spectator. 


John  Morley's  "Rare  Generosity" 

After  turning  from  the  felicitous  and  almost  or- 
nate phrases  in  which  Mr.  Morlev  offered  the 
Acton  Library  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  to 
the  reply  ot  the  Dukeoi  Devonsniie,  ts  Chancellor 
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of  the  same,  we  received  a  sudden  shock.  After 
a  few  commonplaces,  the  Duke  continues:  "I 
thank  you  for  having  made  me  the  channel  through 
which  this  act  of  rare  generosity  on  your  part  may 
be  communicated  to  the  University."  The  italics 
are  ours.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  Lord 
President  doesn't  mean  what  he  says,  but  it  shows 
how  party  politics  ruin  charity  of  expression.  From 
so  rarely  meaning  what  they  say,  the  members  of 
the  Government  are  at  last  becoming  unable  to  say 
what  they  mean.  They  ought  to  take  a  few 
lessons  from  Mr.  Morley.—  London  Free  Lance. 

An   Oxford   Story   about 
Dr.  Jowett 

"In  fact,  many  good  traditional  stories  are  in 
danger  of  being  lost  through  the  want  of  suitable 
persons  to  whom  they  may  attach  themselves.  The 
cycle  of  tales  that  collected  around  Dr.  Jenkyns.of 
Balliol,  descended  in  a  fairly  complete  form  upon 
Mr.  Jowett,  skipping  a  generation,  as  they  will 
probably  do  again."  In  thinking  over  more  at 
leisure  this  dictum  of  my  friend,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  only  true  within  limits,  for  some  stories 
in  the  Jowett  cycle  are  concerned  with  his  supposed 
indifference  to  theological  exactness  and  would  not 
apply  to  Jenkyns— such  a  story,  for  instance,  as 
the  following,  which  was  current  among  the  under- 
graduates in  my  day.  It  had  reached  the  master's 
ears  that  Balliol  men  were  not  so  successful  in  the 
examination  in  "Rudiments  of  Religion"  as  in 
the  classical  schools,  so  that  he  determined  to  call 
up  the  next  batch  of  candidates  and  catechise  them 
himself  in  Bible  History.  "Mr.  Smith,"  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "what  prophet  went  up  to 
heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire?"  "Elijah,  sir." 
"It  is  disgraceful  that  a  scholar  of  this  college 
should  be  so  ignorant.  Mr.  Jones  ?  "  "  Elijah, 
sir."  "Mr.  Brown?"  "Elijah,  sir."  At 
this  point  the  library  boy  entered,  and  to  strike  the 
undergraduates  with  shame  he  was  appealed  to. 
"Tell  these  gentlemen  what  prophet  went  up  to 
heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire."  "Elijah,  sir." 
Then  ensued  a  pause,  and  then:  "Well,  gentle- 
men, perhaps  it  was  Elijah."  It  needs  no  argu- 
ing that  a  story  of  that  type  was  not  traditional, 
and  of  this  peculiar  appropriateness  are  the  best  of 
the  Oxford  stories.  —  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 


Child  Lives  Crushed  Out 

A  portion  of  infant-  and  child-mortality  repre- 
sents no  doubt  the  lingering  and  wasteful  removal 
from  this  world  of  beings  with  inherent  defects, 
beings  who  for  the  most  part  ought  never  to  have 
been  born  and  need  not  have  been  born  under  con- 
ditions of  greater  foresight.  These,  however,  are 
the  merest  small  fraction  of  our  infant-mortality. 
It  leaves  entirely  untouched  the  fact  that  a  vast 
multitude  of  children  of  untainted  blood  and  good 
mental  and  moral  possibilities,  as  many  perhaps  as 
one  hundred  in  each  thousand  born,  die  yearly 
through  lack  of  sufficient  food,  lack  of  sufficient 
good  air,  and  lack  of  sufficient  attention. 

The  plain  and  simple  truth  is  that  they  are  born 
needlessly.  There  are  still  far  too  many  births  for 
our  civilization  to  look  after  adequately  ;  we  are 
still  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  a  rising  birth-rate. 
These  poor  little  souls  are  born  amid  tears  and 
suffering;  they  gain  such  love  as  they  may  ;  they 


learn  to  feel  and  to  suffer;  they  struggle  and  cry 
for  food,  for  air,  for  the  right  to  develop  ;  and  our 
civilization  at  present  has  neither  the  courage  to 
kill  them  outright  quickly,  cleanly,  and  painlessly, 
nor  the  heart  and  courage  and  ability  to  give  them 
what  they  need.  They  are  overlooked  and  mis- 
used, they  go  short  of  food  and  air,  they  fight  their 


A    CLOSE    RELATIONSHIP 


Tell  me,  Babette,  would  you  like  to  marry  your  uncle  ? 
Certainly  not;  why,  I  should  then  be  my  own  auntie. — Journal 
Amusant,  Paris. 


pitiful  little  battle  for  life  against  the  crudest  odds, 
and  they  are  beaten.  Battered,  emaciated,  pitiful, 
they  are  thrust  out  of  life,  borne  out  of  our  regard- 
less world,  stiff  little  life-soiled  sacrifices  to  the 
spirit  of  disorder  against  which  it  is  man's  preemi- 
nent duty  to  battle,  There  has  been  all  the  pain 
in  their  lives,  there  has  been  the  radiated  pain  of 
their  misery,  there  has  been  the  waste  of  their 
grudged  and  insufficient  food,  and  all  the  pain  and 
labor  of  their  mothers,  and  all  the  world  is  the 
sadder  for  them,  because  they  have  lived  in  vain. 
— H.  G.  Wells  on  "Mankind  in  the  Making," 
in  The  Cosmopolitan. 


Character  of  the  American  People 

What  is  the  right  method  to  measure  so  lam 
and  so  complex  a  tiling  as  the  character  of  a  whole 
people?  A  trustworthy  conclusion  can  Ik-  reached 
only  by  the  careful  study  of  an  almost  endless 
series  of  social  phenomena.     Such  a  study  would 

embrace  the  whole  wide  range  of  facts  thai  show 
the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  well- 
being  ot  the  population,  and  no  man  could  make 
an  exhaustive  study  of  it.  Hut  in  the  census 
reports  (to  go  no  further)   are  so  m.inv  evidences o! 
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an  orderly  social  development  and  right-minded- 
ness that  any  candid  student  who  masters  their 
meaning  is  almost  sure  to  conclude  that  American 
character  is  rising,  and  not  falling.  Every  such 
direct  study  lifts  higher  the  hope  of  the  man  who 
makes  it.  The  men  who  are  in  American  life, 
and  not  mere  spectators  of  it,  believe  that  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  deeds  done  to-day  in  the 
homes  and  in  the  institutions,  in  the  markets  and 
in  the  workshops,  in  the  fields  and  on  the  roads, 
by  the  active  millions  of  men  between  our  two 
oceans  would  show  higher  character  and  sturdier 
qualities  than  were  ever  before  displayed  by  so  large 
a  part  of  mankind  living  in  contiguous  territory. 
—World's  Work. 


Bishop  Watterson  and  the 
Drummer 

Bishop  Watterson  tells  a  story  of  how  he  was 
once  taken  for  a  "drummer"  by  a  traveling 
salesman  who  was  riding  on  the  same  train. 
Indeed,  the  stranger  was  so  confident  that  he  was 
addressing  another  of  the  guild  that  he  began  the 
conversation  by  inquiring: 

"  Do  you  represent  a  big  house  ?  " 

"Biggest  on  earth,"  replied  the  bishop,  who 
was  "  on  "  in  a  twinkling. 

"What's  the  name?"  was  the  next  question. 

"  Lord  &  Church,"  replied  the  bishop. 

"H'm!"  mused  the  drummer;  "never  heard 
of  it.     Any  branch  houses  ?  " 

"  Branch  houses  all  over  the  world,"  said  the 
man  of  God,  easily. 

"That's  queer!"  went  on  the  drummer,  who 
began  to  think  he  had  run  across  a  boastful  repre- 
sentative of  some  small  concern.  "  Er — boots  and 
shoes  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  bishop. 

"  Hats  and  caps  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Dry  goods?  "  asked  the  drummer,  beginning 
to  display  irritation. 

"  Well,"  said  the  bishop,  "  some  folks  call  'em 
notions." — American  Tit-liits. 


Around  La.Ke  Como 

A  road  cut  out  of  solid  rock  overhanging  water 
six  to  eight  hundred  feet  deep,  has  just  been  built 
to  connect  the  scattered  hamlets  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Como.  The  panorama  one  enjoys  in  fol- 
lowing this  route,  along  the  shore  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  lakes  in  Europe,  is  a  veritable  fairy- 
land. At  every  turn  there  is  a  change  of  scene, 
with  the  snowy  summits  of  Mount  Valteline  and 
Mount  Valsassina  ever  in  the  background .  Nothing 
could  be  more  picturesque  than  the  view  these 
peaks  afford,  changing  continually  according  to 
the  hour,  the  light,  and  the  season.  In  summer  it 
often  happens,  two  hours  after  a  dawn  of  wonder- 
ful clearness,  that,  on  account  of  the  ground 
becoming  heated,  the  lake  is  covered  half  as  high 
as  the  mountains  with  thick  clouds,  like  the  fleecy 
waves  of  a  restless  sea.  Suddenly,  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  these  clouds  dissolve,  dried  up  by  the 
sun's  rays,  and  the  mirror  of  the  waters  reflects 
again  the  pure  blue  of  the  sky.  A  storm  may 
come  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  the  lake  takes 
on  a  terrible  aspect,   its  waters  become  black  and 


foam  with  froth,  the  green  mountains  take  an  inky 
tint ;  the  sky,  black  as  a  cinder,  is  furrowed  with 
lightning  flashes ;  in  the  deafening  roar  of  the 
thunder,  one  would  imagine  himself  transported  to 
another  country.  A  strong  wind  comes  along  and, 
in  less  than  an  hour,  the  lake  has  recovered  all  its 
serenity.  In  the  evening,  the  sunset  gives  to  the 
mountain  peaks,  especially  in  winter  when  they 
are  covered  with  snow,  a  blood-red  color  of  extra- 
ordinary intensity. — M.  Cahours  de  Virgile,  in 
V  Illustration. 

The  English  Language 

We'll  begin  with  a  box,  and  the  plural  is  boxes, 
But  the  plural  of  ox  should  be  oxen,  not  oxes. 
Then  one  fowl  is  goose,  but  two  are  called  geese, 
Yet  the  plural  of  mouse  should  never  be  meese  ; 
You  may  find  a  lone  mouse  or  a  whole  lot  of  mice, 
But  the  plural  of  house  is  houses,  not  hice. 
If  the  plural  of  man  is  always  called  men, 
Why  shouldn't  the  plural  of  pan  be  called  pen  ? 
The  cow  in  the  plural  may  be  cows  or  kine, 
But  a  cow  if  repeated  is  never  called  kine, 
And  the  plural  of  vow  is  vows,  not  vine, 
And  if  I  speak  of  a  foot  and  you  show  me  your  feet, 
And  I  give  you  a  boot,  would  a  pair  be  called  beet  ? 
If  one  is  a  tooth,  and  a  whole  set  are  teeth, 
Why  shouldn't  the  plural  of  booth  be  called  beeth  ? 
If  the  singular's  this  and  the  plural  is  these, 
Should  the  plural  of  kiss  be  nicknamed  keese  ? 
Then  one  may  be  that,  and  three  would  be  those, 
Yet  hat  in  the  plural  would  never  be  hose, 
And  the  plural  of  cat,  is  cats,  not  cose. 
We  speak  of  a  brother  and  also  of  brethren, 
But  though  we  say  mother  we  never  say  methren. 
Then  masculine  pronouns  are  he,  his,  and  him, 
But  imagine  the  feminine,  she,  shis,  and  shim. 
So  the  English,  I  think,  you  all  will  agree, 
Is  the  most  wonderful  language  you  ever  did  see. 

—  Penny  Pictorial. 

Two  Startling  Discoveries 

According  to  Dr.  Carlo  Iberti,  in  an  article  in 
The  Contemporary  Reviexv,  Signor  Pino,  an  Ital- 
ian engineer,  has  made  two  remarkable  inventions 
which  promise  to  revolutionize  submarine  work 
and  to  go  far  to  restoring  to  mankind  the  countless 
treasures  which  for  thousands  of  years  have  been 
accumulating  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Signor 
Pino's  first  invention  is  a  submarine  boat,  which 
was  exhibited  and  tested  in  the  presence  of  local 
authorities  and  of  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  recently,  on 
which  occasion  he  demonstrated  the  practical  util- 
ity of  his  invention.  Signor  Pino  "descended  in 
it  to  a  depth  of  ninety  metres,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  recovered  and  brought  up  a  boat  which 
was  sunk  there."  No  diver  by  ordinary  methods 
is  able  to  work  at  a  depth  of  more  than  thirty 
metres,  on  account  of  the  enormous  pressure  to  be 
supported.  Signor  Pino's  boat  is  constructed  of 
spheroidal  form,  and  entirely  of  steel,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  it  resists  pressure  as  though  made  in 
one  piece.  To  the  boat  is  attached  a  mechanical 
arm,  capable  of  all  the  movements  of  the  living 
human  arm,  which  can  be  bent,  contracted,  and 
extended  in  all  directions,  and  can  seize  upon  or 
cut  anything  that  may  be  wished.  Two  such 
arms,  the  writer  fttteitt,  fitted  to  the  bo.it.  "  per- 
form together  on  a  large  scale  any  operation  potti- 
ble  to  a  pail  of  human  arms,*' ami   "  .it  practically 
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any  depth."  Coupled  with  this  submarine  boat, 
and  greatly  enhancing  its  value,  is  a  second  inven- 
tion of  Signor  Pino,  the  hydroscope,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  possible  to  see  clearly  and  distinctly  any 
object  in  the  water  down  to  the  bed  of  the  sea  and 
practically  at  any  depth,  and  to  take  clear  photo- 
graphs of  whatever  is  perceived  there.  "  A  private 
experiment,"  says  Dr.  Iberti,  "was  made  some 
days  ago  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  only  one  per- 


THE    CAUTIOUS    DOCTOR 


Is  it  true,  doctor,  that  the  poor  Baroness  is  down  with  galloping 
consumption  ? 

No;  that  is  an  exaggeration,  madam;  so  far  the  disease  is  only 
at  a  gentle  trot. — Petit  Journal  pour  Rire,  Paris. 


son  being  present.  The  result  was  simply  incredi- 
ble; a  large  volume  of  water — about  15,000  cubic 
metres — covering  an  area  of  sea-bed  of  1,500 
metres  perimeter  was  so  brilliantly  illuminated  that 
all  the  objects  moving  in  this  body  of  water,  or 
lying  on  the  illuminated  sea-bed,  were  clearly  and 
distinctly  seen."  The  hydroscope,  it  is  evident, 
will  greatly  lessen  the  value  of  submarine  boats  for 
military  purposes.  The  possibilities  opened  up  by 
these  two  brilliant  inventions  are  limitless,  and 
Dr.  Iberti  closes  his  introductory  article  with  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  treasures  to  be  reclaimed  from 
the  deep  as  a  result  of  these  discoveries  of  his 
countryman. 


The  Rebuilding  of  London 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  even  to  name  the 
many  plans  for  the  improvement  of  London  which 
have  recently  been  laid.  Over  all  the  vast  terri- 
tory new  things  are  taking  the  place  of  worn-out 
old.  Much,  for  example,  is  being  done  to  open 
up  the  congestion  of  surface  traffic,  the  condition 
of  which  has  come  to  be  synonymous  with  the  very 
name  London.  Old  streets  are  widened  and  new 
ones  are  cut  directly  through  long  squares  of 
buildings.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  County 
Council  was  to  make   provision  for  the  widening 


of  the  Strand.  A  careful  survey  was  made  both  of 
the  ground  and  the  ownership  of  the  space  needed. 
In  many  cases  long  leases  had  either  to  be  bought 
out  or  waited  for.  \Vliere\er  new  building  per- 
mits were  issued  the  new  line  of  abutment  was 
insisted  upon.  This  is  the  reason  the  average 
American  visitor  wonders  at  the  irregular  h 
of  Strand  buildings.  From  the  earthquake-like 
condition  of  this  most  important  of  all  London 
streets  one  would  have  imagined  that  the  whole 
route  was  soon  to  be  opened.  Vet  after  a  wait  of 
ten  years  and  untold  expense  the  newly  widened 
space  is  only  about  the  length  of  four  average 
blocks  in  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  From  Well- 
ington Street,  the  entrance  to  Waterloo  Bridge, 
east  to  the  Law  Courts,  there  will  be  a  fine  Strand, 
one  hundred  feet  broad,  extending  quite  around 
both  churches  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand  and  St. 
Clement  Danes.  These  beautiful  examples  of  old 
ecclesiastical  architecture  stand  clear  and  free  of 
outline  on  islands  with  scarcely  an  entrance  refuge. 
This  change  has  involved  the  complete  destruction 
of  two  narrow  blocks  of  old  gabled  buildings 
bounded  by  Holywell  and  Wych  Streets.  Anti- 
quarians  deplore  their  destruction,  and    no   book 


THE  SECOND  OF  THE  SEVEN  AGES 
OF  A  DUTCHMAN 


"  Then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel,  and  shining 
morning  face,  creeping  like  a  snail  unwillingly  to  school." — 
Redrawn  from  London  Sketch. 


lover  who  ever  visited  London  can  forget  Holy- 
well, known  as  Booksellers  Row.  Springing  lK>re 
from  the  Strand  like  a  three-pronged  fork  will  run 
the  new  avenue  quite  through  to  Holborn,  the 
west  prong  beginning  at  Wellington  Street  and  the 
east  at  St.  Clement  Danes.  Each  of  these,  eighty 
feet  wide,  will  join.,  at  a  point  near  the  location 
of  the  old  Olympic  Theatre,  the  stem  and  centre 
prong  of  the  fork,  which  will  be  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  to  Holborn  and  even  beyond  by  Southamp- 
ton Row  to  Theobald's  Row,  the  main  thorough- 
fare to  Northeast  London.  —  Chalmers  Robert!,  in 
The  World's  Work. 

Dr.  Hale  and  Daniel  Webster 

Dr.  Hale's  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years  tells 
the  following  storv  of  his  meeting  at  Washington 
when  a  very  young  man  with  Webster,  then  Secre- 
tary of   State,    a    meeting  which    perhaps    did     not 
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tend  to  increase  the  self-confidence  of  the  budding 
author  and  divine:  "I  have  never  forgotten  the 
ease  and  simplicity  with  which,  at  dinner,  he  kept 
the  conversation  on  such  things  as  would  interest 
a  person  who  had  just  before  been  engaged  in 
teaching.  He  went  back  to  speak  of  his  old  days 
as  a  schoolmaster,  when,  once  or  twice,  my  father 
had  taken  his  place.  I  had  spoken  of  my  interest 
in  botany,  and  he  began  talking  about  Linnaeus's 
letters,  with  which  he  was  quite  familiar,  and  from 
which  he  cited  curious  things.  I,  alas!  had  never 
seen  Linnaeus's  letters.  Then  because  I  had  been 
a  master  in  the  Latin  School,  he  brought  the  con- 
versation round  to  Thirlwall's  'History of  Greece,' 


E.  Sillward,  an  English  actor,  as  a  gorilla  in  "Almost  Human," 
at  a  London  music  hall. —  The  Sketch. 


which  he  had  read  with  interest.  Alas!  I  had 
never  read  '  Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece.'  I  do 
not  think  that  there  was  the  least  wish  to  overpower 
a  youngster  in  this;  it  was  merely  the  ease  with 
which  he  adapted  himself  to  the  man  whom  he  was 
meeting." 


Emperor   William   and 
Governess 


his 


O.  Eltzbacher,  in  an  interesting  article  on  "  The 
German  Emperor  as  a  Political  Factor,"  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review,  says  that  "William  II.  is 
distinctively  a  talented  man,  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  very  active  brain,  rapid  comprehension,  a 
retentive  memory,  and  a  fertile  imagination." 
The  incident  quoted  by  the  writer  to  prove  his 
case  is  perhaps  hardly  conclusive,  but  shows  that 
the  Kaiser  is  not — or  as  a  small  boy  was  not— 
without  a  sense  of  humor.  "These  character- 
istics," we  are  told,  "showed  themselves  already 
in    his    earliest    childhood.     For    instance,    once, 


when  his  governess,  before  inflicting  bodily  chas- 
tisement, solemnly  assured  the  little  prince  that 
his  punishment  would  hurt  her  more  than  it  would 
hurt  him,  little  William  at  once  inquired  naively 
whether  't  would  hurt  her  in  the  same  place  where 
it  would  hurt  him." 


The  Age  of  Queen  Anne 

The  age  of  Queen  Anne  stands  out,  a  distinct 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  takes  rank 
with  the  age  of  Pericles  in  Greece,  with  the 
Augustan  era  in  Rome,  with  the  Elizabethan  era 
in  England.  The  mere  mention  of  any  one  of  these 
eras  brings  with  it  the  thought  of  a  peculiar  suc- 
cess as  great  in  the  achievements  of  peace  as  in  the 
achievements  of  war,  as  great  in  arts  as  in  arms. 
But  in  such  instances  as  these,  when  we  associate 
an  era  with  one  name,  we  bear  with  us  the  natural 
and  well-sustained  impression  that  the  owner  of 
the  name  had  at  least  something  to  do  with  the 
greatness  of  the  era.  When  we  speak  of  the  age 
of  Queen  Anne,  we  cannot  possibly  associate  the 
greatness  of  the  era  with  any  genius  of  inspiration 
coming  from  the  woman  whose  name  it  bears. 
Anne  was  born  to  a  great  era,  just  as  she  was  born 
to  a  crown,  and  had  no  more  to  do  personally  with 
the  making  of  its  greatness  than  if  she  had  been 
born  in  a  garret  to  a  life  of  commonplace  obscurity. 
Even  the  worst  faults  of  Elizabeth  may  be  seen  to 
have  had  some  share  in  creating  much  of  the  pic- 
turesque greatness  which  belongs  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  But  even  the  best  virtues  of  Anne 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  inspiration  or 
the  promotion  of  the  greatness  which  marks  her 
reign. — Justin  McCarthy,  in  The  Reign  of  Qiieen 
Anne. 


In  the  New  York  Slums 

I  remember  a  tenement  at  the  bottom  of  a  back 
alley,  over  on  the  East  Side,  where  I  once  went 
visiting  with  the  pastor  of  a  mission  chapel.  Up 
in  the  attic  there  was  a  family  of  father  and 
daughter  in  two  rooms  that  had  been  made  out  of 
one  by  dividing  off  the  deep  dormer  window.  It 
was  mid-winter,  and  they  had  no  fire.  He  »;h  a 
pedlar,  but  the  snow  had  stalled  his  push-cart, 
and  robbed  them  of  their  only  other  source  of 
income,  a  lodger  who  hired  cot  room  in  the  attic 
for  a  few  cents  a  night.  The  daughter  was  not 
able  to  work.  But  she  said  cheerfully  that  they 
were  "getting  along."  When  it  came  out  that 
she  had  not  tasted  solid  food  for  many  days,  was 
Starving  in  fact — indeed,  she  died  within  a  year,  of 
the  slow  starvation  of  the  tenements  that  parades 
in  the  mortality  returns  under  a  variety  of  scientific 

names  which  all  mean  the  Name  thing — she  met  her 
pastor's  gentle  chilling  witli  the  excuse:  "Oh, 
your  church  has  main  that  are  poorer  than  I.  I 
don't  want  to  take  your  money.' 

These  were  Germans,  ordinarily  held  to  be  close- 
listed  ,  but  I  found  that  in  their  dire  distress  they 
had  taken  in  a  poor  old  man  who  was  past  work- 
ing, ind  kept  him  all  winter,  sharing  with  him 
what    they     had.      He    was    none    of    theirs;     the] 

hardly  even  knew   him,  as  it  appeared.     It  was 

enough    that    he    was     "poorer   than    they."    and 

lonely,  ami  hungry,  ami  cold.— Jacob  A.  Rii^,  in 

Silhouettes  from  the  Slums. 
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Editorials  Wanted 

We  want  short,  pungent,  vigorous,  signed 
editorials  by  men  and  women  who  have 
things  to  say  and  who  want  to  say  them 
"hard" — anything  which  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head ;  any  nail  which  needs  driving 
home  or  down.  We  shall  pay  cash  and 
good  prices. 

Seymour  Eaton 


The  Men  behind  the  Colleges 

The  American  college  president  occupies 
a  unique  position.  "  A  visitor  from 
Europe,"  says  the  keenest  among  foreign 
observers  of  things  American,  "  is  struck 
by  the  prominence  of  the  president  of  an 
American  university,  and  the  almost  mon- 
archical position  he  occupies.  Far  more 
authority  seems  to  be  vested  in  him,  far 
more  to  turn  upon  his  individual  talents 
and  character,  than  in  the  case  of  the 
universities  of  Europe." 

Behind  the  college  president  there  stands, 
it  is  true,  a  board  of  Overseers,  Regents,  or 
Trustees.  Nominally  he  is  their  creature, 
and   in   the   last   resort   they   can    unmake 


him.  But  as  a  rule  they  are  content  to 
leave  the  policy  of  the  college  in  his 
hands  and  to  content  themselves  with  the 
power  of  the  purse.  It  is  to  the  single 
man  rather  than  to  the  board  that  the 
public  rightly  ascribes  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  a  college. 

Within  the  last  generation  the  walls 
which  separated  the  studious  cloister's  pale 
from  the  world  outside  have  been  broken 
down.  The  purpose  of  the  American 
university  is  no  longer  merely  to  train 
scholars,  but  first  of  all  to  develop  citizens  : 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  new  era 
that  the  college  president  is  playing  a 
larger  part  than  ever  before  in  American 
public  life.  "No  university  dignitaries 
of  Great  Britain,"  says  Air.  Brvce,  "  are 
so  well  known  to  the  public,  or  have 
their  opinions  quoted  with  so  much 
respect,  as  the  heads  of  the  seven  or  eight 
leading  universities  of  the  United  States." 
College  presidents  have  represented  this 
country  at  more  than  one  European  court  ; 
a  college  president  sat  as  chairman  of  the 
Commission  to  the  Philippines  ;  a  college 
president  resigned  his  chair  to  become 
mayor  of  our  greatest  city.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  wv  ma\   yet  live  to  sec   a   college 


WOODROW    WILSON 
President  of  Princeton  University 


president  serving  the  nation  in  the  highest 

and  most  laborious  of  her  offices  ? 

The  Dean  of  all  our  college  presidents 

is  indisputably  Charles  William  Eliot  of 
Harvard.  He  outranks  all  the  others 
whom  space  allows  us  to  mention  in  this 
article,  not  only  in  age,  but  in  length  of 
service.  He  is  a  New  Englander  of  the 
New  Englanders,  a  Bostonian  born  and 
bred.  Graduating  at  Harvard  in  1853  he 
served  his  university  as  tutor  and  instructor 
for  five  years,  and  after  an  interval  spent 
in  European  study  and  in  teaching  at  the 
Pi/lassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  he 
became  her  president  in  1869.  During 
his  reign  of  thirty-two  years  he  has  been 
the  leader  in  all  educational  movements, 
and  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  one 
man  is  due  the  impulse  which  has  trans- 
formed the  old  college  of  our  fathers  with 
its  rigid  discipline  and  prescribed  studies 
into  the  university  of  to-day  with  its  char- 
tered liberties  and  ample  opportunities. 
That  such  a  reform  should  be  brought 
about  without  opposition  was,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  impossible.  President 
Eliot  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  a  talent 
for  provoking  opposition  ;  but  as  there  is 
never  anything  personal  in  his  attacks,  so 
his  serenity  of  mind  is  unruffled  by  the 
anger  with  which  they  are  returned.  He 
is,  above  all,  a  seeker  after  truth,  and  he 
seems  to  believe  that  truth  is  most  often 
struck  out  in  the  heat  of  controversy. 
Alert,  vigorous,  forceful,  and  aggressive, 
he  lacks,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  his  New 
England  ancestry  and  education  that  he 
should  lack,  something  of  the  geniality 
and  broad  human  sympathies  of  the  inhabi- 
tant of  a  kindlier  clime. 

In  this  particular,  at  least,  Woodrow 
Wilson  of  Princeton,  the  latest,  though 
not  the  youngest  of  our  college  presidents, 
stands  in  strong  distinction  to  President 
Eliot.  Of  Scotch  descent,  a  Virginian  by 
birth,  a  Princetonian  by  training,  he  stands 
for  the  broader  and  more  tolerant  spirit 
of  our  great   Middle   States  as  opposed   to 


the  somewhat  narrow  particularism  of 
New  England.  He  represents  the  new 
Princeton  founded  by  Dr.  McCosh  upon 
the  ruins  wrought  in  that  institution  by 
the  Civil  War.  Hut  it  is  not  to  Princeton 
alone  that  he  owes  his  training.  He 
entered  a  little  college  in  North  Carolina 
before  coming  to  Princeton,  ami  after  tak- 
ing his  A.  B.  in  New  Jersey,  he  returned  to 
the  South  to  study  law  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  jurisprudence  and  politics 
at  Johns  Hopkins.  11  <•  practiced  law  i:i 
Atlanta,  and  taught  at  Bryn  Mawr  ami  at 
Wesleyan  University,  before  returning  to 
Princeton  to  become  a  member  of  the 
faculty  over  which  he  now  presides.  Pres- 
ident Wilson  unites  the  enthusiasm  ami 
eloquence  of  the  Southerner  with  the 
practical  adaptability  of  the  Northerner 
and  the  inherited  consenatism  of  the 
Scot.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  most  versatile 
of  our  college  presidents,  an  orator,  a  his- 
torian, a  writer  on  social  and  political 
questions,  and  a  man  of  letters.  A  true 
pupil  of  Dr.  McCosh,  he  is  an  idealist  in 
conception;  but  he  is  too  much  a  disciple 
of  Burke  to  lose  his  head  in  the  clouds  of 
theory.  His  student  days  were  marked, 
says  a  classmr.te  of  his,  by  the  choice  of 
the  best  thing  for  his  own  purpose,  ami 
though  he  has  yet  to  show  his  ability  as  an 
organizer  and  administrator,  no  true 
Princetonian  is  doubtiul  of  his  success. 
Even  before  his  elevation  to  the  presidency 
he  was  the  most  popular  of  living  Prince- 
tonians,  and  he  will  attack  the  problems 
which  this  most  conservative  of  American 
universities  has  yet  to  confront  with  a 
backing  and  enthusiastic  support  such  as 
no  other  man  could  have  received. 

President  Hadley  represents  the  new 
Yale,  as  President  Wilson  does  the  new 
Princeton.  Like  President  Wilson,  he  i» 
the  first  lay  president  of  his  University; 
but,  in  neither  case,  has  the  breach  with 
ecclesiastical  tradition  meant  a  diminution 
of  the  true  spirit  of  religion  in  the  uni- 
versity.      Born  in    [856,  the  son  of    a  well- 
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ARTHUR    TWINING    HADLEY 
President  of  Yale  University 


known  Yale  professor,  President  Hadley 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1876,  and  after  two 
years  of  study  abroad  returned  to  New 
Haven  to  serve  the  apprenticeship  of  twenty 
years  which  fitted  him  in  1899  to  assume 
the  helm  and  guide  his  university  into  the 
broader,  but  not  untroubled,  seas  which 
were  opening  before  her. 

Though  a  professed  student  of  statistics 
and  economic  conditions,  President  Had- 
ley's  intellectual  sympathies  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  studies  in  which  he  has  made 
his  reputation.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
characterized  by  extraordinary  width  of 
intellectual  range.  He  is  a  student  of 
mathematics,  of  English  poetry,  and  of 
military  history.  One  who  knows  him  well 
declares  that  his  most  striking  character- 
istic is  his  nervous  energy,  combined  with 
his  power  of  endurance.  He  is  no  orator, 
but  none  the  less  a  speaker  whose  preg- 
nant and  weighty  utterances  more  than 
atone  for  the  shortcomings  of  his  delivery. 
In  college  policy  he  stands  midway  between 
the  radicalism  of  Harvard  and  the  conserv- 
atism of  Princeton.  His  temper  is  serene 
and  steady,  and  in  the  management  of  men 
he  is  marked  by  that  most  desirable  quality 
in  a  college  president — the  love  Tjf  fair 
play. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia,  is  as  peculiarly  the  pro- 
duct of  his  university  as  Eliot  is  of  Harvard, 
or  Hadley  of  Yale.  Born  in  1862,  he  grad- 
uated from  Columbia  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty,  took  his  master's  degree  there  in 
1883,  and  his  doctor's  degree  in  the  year 
following.  After  a  year  or  more  of  study 
abroad  he  returned  to  Columbia  to  become, 
in  rapid  succession,  assistant,  tutor,  adjunct 
professor  in  philosophy,  and  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  philosophy  in  the  university. 
On  the  resignation  of  President  Low,  in 
the  autumn  of  1901,  Professor  Butler  was 
at  once  recognized  as  the  peculiar  expo- 
nent of  the  new  spirit  of  expansion  and 
organization  which  characterizes  the  uni- 
versity on  Morningside   Heights,  and   thus 


especially  adapted  to  carry  on  the  half- 
completed  undertakings  of  his  predecessor. 
Oi  all  our  college  presidents  Dr.  Butler 
is  iniht  peculiarly  the  professional  educator. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  the  editor  of  the  Edu- 
cational 'A'  .  .  of  the  series  of  mono- 
graphs on  the  great  educators  of  the  world. 

of  the  Teachers*  Professional  Library.  11  - 
interests,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  are  mainly, 
centered  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  edu- 
cation. He  is  the  youngest  of  our  leading 
presidents  and  has  all  the  energy  and  fire 
of  youth.  His  recent  utterances  on  the 
necessity  of  shortening  the  college  course 
have  been  bitterly  denounced  as  radical  and 
revolutionary;  but  the  tone  of  his  reply  to 
this  chorus  of  denunciation  shows  that  his 
radical  proposals  are  dictated  by  the  same 
spirit  of  conservatism  that  leads  the  sur- 
geon to  amputate  a  shattered  limb  in  order 
to  save  the  patient's  life. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Patton  of 
Princeton,  last  June,  President  Schurman 
of  Cornell  is  the  only  president  of  a  great 
American  university  who  is  not  an  Amer- 
ican by  birth.  President  Schurman  was 
born  in  1854  m  Prince  Edward  Island,  the 
descendant  of  a  Dutch  Loyalist  who  emi- 
grated to  that  province  after  the  American 
Revolution.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  it  is 
this  man  of  alien  birth  who  has  been  the 
most  conspicuous  of  our  college  presidents 
in  public  life.  And  his  democratic  manli- 
ness and  broad  sympathies,  his  belief  in  the 
beneficent  action  of  free  speech,  ami  his 
mastery  of  public  address,  mark  him  as  »»t 
the  truest  American  type.  It  was  as  such 
that  he  was  recognized  while  a  student  on 
the  Continent  by  President  White,  of  Cor- 
nell, then  United  States  Minister  to  Cier- 
many,  and  it  is  to  President  White  that 
our  country  owes  the  introduction  to  her 
academic  ami  public  life  of  the  vigorous 
and  versatile  talent  of  President  Schurman. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
influence  for  good  which  President  Schur- 
man has  exerted  upon  American  educat  ion. 
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None  of  our  great  American  universities 
has  been  exposed  to  such  peculiar  tempta- 
tion, in  the  line  of  lowering  the  standards 
and  substituting  superficial  acquisition  for 

thorough  education,  as  Cornell,  and  it  is  to 
President  Schurman's  special  credit  that  he 
has  always  held  aloft  the  standard  of  tin- 
humanities  and  has  diversified  and  stimu- 
lated the  scholarship  of  tin's  country  by 
inviting  such  representatives  of  British  cul- 
ture as  Professors  Seth  and  Morse  Stephens 
to  positions  in  Cornell.  To  his  labors  as  a 
president  Dr.  Schurman  brings  the  physique 
of  an  athlete.  He  is  an  easy  but  inde- 
fatigable worker,  and  possesses  that  special 
talent  of  a  great  executive,  the  ability  to 
select  efficient  deputies  for  the  performance 
of  details,  while  retaining  in  his  own  hands 
the  administration  of  the  whole. 

President  Harper,  of  Chicago,  is  a  Bap- 
tist clergyman  and  a  professor  of  Hebrew, 
neither  vocation,  one  would  imagine,  fit- 
ting him  for  the  task  of  founding  a  great 
university  in  such  a  commercial  centre  as 
Chicago.  But  high  as  are  Dr.  Harper's 
talents  as  a  scholar  he  is,  and  has  always 
been,  first  of  all,  an  organizer.  He  had  a 
wide  and  varied  experience  as  an  educator 
at  Dennison  University,  at  the  Baptist 
Seminary  in  Chicago,  and  at  Yale,  before 
he  was  selected  to  realize  a  millionaire's 
dream  of  a  great  university  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Central  States.  And  President 
Harper  is  the  fit  head  of  this  newest  of  our 
universities,  for,  above  all  other  college 
presidents,  he  is  identified  with  new- 
methods  and  open  doors  in  education.  He 
is  a  believer  in  university  extension  and 
under  his  guidance  Chicago  has  developed 
this  system  to  an  extent  unknown  before. 
He  possesses  something  of  the  restless 
activity  of  the  city  with  which  he  is  iden- 
tified, and  alone  of  American  presidents 
directs  an  institution  which  has  no  vaca- 
tions. Backed  by  Mr.  Rockefeller's  mil- 
lions he  has  spared  neither  time  nor  pains 
to  bring  to  Chicago  whatever  money  can 
buy — books,  instruments,  and   men.      It  is 


not  too  much  to  say  that  lie  has  created 
his  university,  and  in  the  light  or  such  an 

achievement  much  more  may  be  pardoned 
than  the  occasional  mistakes,  hasty  utter- 
ances, or  bits  of  brusqueness  of  which  his 
critics  complain. 

Provost  Harrison,  of  the  I 
Pennsylvania,  stands  in  a  class  by  himself 
among  American  college  presidents.  He 
is  a  successful  man  of  affairs,  who  after 
thirty  years  of  business  life  applied  his 
experience  to  the  administration  of  a  great 
university.  Himself  a  graduate  of  the 
collegiate  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Provost  Harrison  has  devoted 
especial  pains  to  the  reorganization  and 
strengthening  of  that  once  neglected,  but 
most  important,  side  of  university  life. 
Upon  this  basis  he  has  endeavored,  with  a 
large  measure  of  success,  to  build  a  Strong 
and  liberal  school  of  graduate  studies.  A 
Philadelphian  by  birth  and  training.  Provost 
Harrison  is  in  touch  with  the  larger  s 
business,  and  intellectual  life  of  that  city. 
As  a  public  speaker  he  is  direct  and  unpre- 
tentious but  always  forceful.  Perhaps  his 
most  impress've  characteristic  is  his  deep 
and  genuine  sense  of  the  responsibi 
is  office. 


The  Din  of  InK  Pots 

My  winter  home  is  in  a  very  small  and 
very  quiet  Wisconsin  village.  The  inhabit- 
ants read  nothing  but  the  Chicago  papers 
— David  Harum  w  as  an  inno\  ation.  They 
have  never  been  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
I  write  books,  and  out  (A  gratitude  to  them 
I  have  never  mentioned  my  trade.  M\ 
summers  arc-  spent  high  in  the  Rock) 
Mountains  on  the  trad  or  in  camp  with 
cow-boys  or  Indians. 

From  these  quiet  places,  from  the  society 
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of  these  blissfully  unliterary  persons,  I 
descend  each  year  into  the  book-marts  of 
Chicago  and  New  York,  and  each  year  I 
am  more  profoundly  humbled,  not  to  saj 
terrorized,  by  the  display  of  new  books. 
Mine  ears,  accustomed  to  the  song  of  the 
Sioux  and  the  yapping  of  the  coyote,  are 
pierced  and  deafened  by  the  whoops  of  the 
advertising  agent,  while  my  brain  is  seared 
by  the  gorgeous  window  display  of  So-and- 
So's  book — my  own  publications  are  not 
visible — and  by  choice  specimens  of  Miss 
Blank's  MS.  A  plaster  statuette  of  my 
friend  This-and-That's  latest  hero  stands 
on  a  pedestal  high  above  a  welter  of  vol- 
umes wherein  the  public  are  invited  to 
read  of  him. 

I  turn  away — the  sight  is  too  dreadful. 
I  take  the  car  for  the  North  Side  and  open 
the  evening  paper.  Instantly  a  clash  of 
pens  fills  my  ears — made  sensitive  by  the 
cool  green  silence  of  the  Colorado  firs — I 
hear  the  jostle  of  ink-pots.  One  appeal  is 
the  picture  of  a  bell  swinging  high  over 
the  city's  midnight  roofs;  another  is  a  single 
word  in  a  black  circle ;  a  third  presents  a 
half  column  of  notices  or,  rather,  excerpts 
from  notices  which  cry  out :  "Great"  — 
"Thrilling" — "Enthralling"  —  "Scholarly" 
— "The  Best  Ever,"  and  the  like.  It  is 
painful,  especially  as  I  look  in  vain  for  any 
word  or  sign  that  I  exist.     I  do  not. 

I  give  the  paper  to  the  conductor  and 
go  home  to  meditate.  I  say,  "What  are 
we  coming  to  ?  "  and  I  realize  that  I  have 
uttered  the  world-wide,  time-old  complaint 
of  age.  I  have  become  an  old  fogy.  I  am 
lost  in  the  shuffle.  Therefore  I  buy  another 
farm  and  plan  to  return  to  a  less  strenuous 
career. 

As  I  go  among  my  friends — I  mean  my 
literary  colleagues — I  find  them  quite  as 
bewildered  and  benumbed  as  myself. 
"Whither  are  we  drifting?"  they  ask  in 
romantic  phrase.  "Once,  to  write  a  book 
was  a  distinction,  now,  it  is  a  crime."  ( )ne 
tired  writer  has  already  withdrawn  to  a 
farm    (purchased    by  the   proceeds    of    his 


latest  and,  he  declares,  his  last  book),  two 
have  gone   into    politics   seeking    rot   and 

grateful    change    «.f    clamor,    a    fourth,    in 
sheer    revolt,    writer   wirh    ever-increa 
care  and    prints    privately,   presenting 

books  to  some  fifty  of  his  intimate  friends. 
As  for  me,  as  soon  as  1  secure  another 
farm  or  two  and  L'<-t  my  Colorado  ranch 
stocked  with  cattle,  I  intend  to  present  all 
my  future  books  to  the  world,  like  Tolstoi, 
provided  my  wife  does  not  insist  on  her 
legal  share  of  my  copyright.  NO.  on  the 
whole,  I  think  I'll  join  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade.  I  may  there  find  the  relaxation 
and  the  rest  I  need  after  the  strenuous  life 
of  an  American  novelist.  From  the  com- 
parative calm  and  the  gentle,  stimulating 
life  of  "the  pit"  I  shall  be  able  to  look 
forth  philosophically  on  the  "fall  out-put 
of  books,"  on  the  furious  struggles  of  rival 
advertisers,  and  to  reach  a  helping  hand 
to  the  poor,  defeated  novelist  who  falls, 
breathless  and  exhausted,  across  my  curb. 


A  Ten  Century  Lease 
A.  D.  2902 

The  Manhattan  Railroad  Company, 
which  operates  an  overhead  system  in  tin- 
streets  of  New  York,  has  just  arranged  a 
lease  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years  with  the  new  underground  railway 
of  New  York  City  now  in  course  of 
construction. 

Think  of  it!  A  thousand  years'  profits 
to  the  descendants  of  the  stockholders, 
made  out  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  that  a 
few  shrewd  gentlemen,  organizing  them- 
selves into  a  company,  assume  to  own  for 
themselves  ami  their  heirs  until  morning 
dawns  on  the  ist  of  January,  A.  I).  200J. 
What  will  have  happened  by  that  time? 
In  these  days  of  "booms,"  so-called  pros- 
perity, enormous    combinations,  deals,  col- 
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ossal  aggregations,  and  capitalization  of 
trusts,  where  a  mere  corporation  with  a 
few  hundred  millions  of  watered  securities 
is  kicked  about  like  a  football,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  similar  feat  should  be 
attempted  with  time,  and  that  manipu- 
lators and  money  kings  should  be  inclined 
to  be  equally  prodigal  of  centuries.  Hut 
although  time  is  said  to  be  money,  it  will 
be  found  such  conditions  are  not  precisely 
adapted  to  the  same  treatment.  We  can 
only  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  and  in 
considering  this  ten  century  lease,  its  work- 
ings will  be  better  understood  by  going 
back  a  thousand  years.  How  completely 
and  utterly  the  City  of  New  York  is  bound 
hand  and  foot  and  absolutely  in  the  control 
of  these  traction  barons  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  not  a  single  newspaper  has  commented 
on  the  extraordinary  lease.  The  people 
have  never  been  consulted  on  the  subject 
and  yet  they  submit  without  a  murmur. 

Let  us  see  what  was  going  on  about  a 
thousand  years  ago.  Suppose  the  traction 
companies  of  that  period,  or  what  were 
equivalent  to  them,  wished  to  obtain  the 
rights  to  the  highways  from  the  ruling 
monarch  or  potentate.  If  they  could  not 
get  what  they  wanted  in  the  regular  way 
they  would  probably  have  taken  it  by  main 
force,  pretty  much  as  they  are  construc- 
tively doing  to-day. 

We  wTonder  what  Alfred  the  Great  in 
England  would  have  had  to  say  to  such  an 
application.  That  King  was  busily  engaged 
in  the  890's  in  punishing  the  Danes.  In 
the  year  901  Edgar  the  Elder  was  King  of 
Wessex  (England).  Possibly  he  would 
have  given  away  franchises  for  the  asking. 
Turn  we  now  to  France.  Charles  the 
Simple  was  King  of  that  country  in  898. 
He  was  deposed  and  died  in  prison.  Prob- 
ably he  refused  to  grant  the  streets  to 
franchise  grabbers,  who  no  doubt  got  what 
they  wanted  after  all.  It  was  nor  so  verj 
long  after  this  that  Alfonso,  King  of  Spain, 
beat  the  Moors  at  the  battle  of  Zamora, 
and  Edward,  of    England,  at    Bury,  routed 


Ethel  wold  and  the  Danes.    Perhaps  these, 
too,  were  defeat  franchises. 

Applying  the  s  to  the  future, 

let  us  indulge  in  the  hope,  taint  though  it 
be,    that    long  the    thousand-year 

Manhattan    1<  ■>,    rlu-  people   w  ill 

sink   their  cow  ise   m   their  might, 

anl  take  back  and  assume  control  «»f  what 
could  never  constitutionally  have  been 
taken  from  them  except  by  fraud,  t<.re<\ 
and  chicanery.  At  least  by  the  year 
the  citi/ens  of  New  York  will  assuredly 
have  acquired  more  sense  than  their  stupid 
ancestors  <>f  i<)02,  and  will  run  their  pub- 
lic utilities  at  cost  and  franchise-  grabbers 
will  be  things  of  the  past.  Hut  perhaps 
the  Man  on  Horseback  will  appear  cen- 
turies before  that  rime.      Who  know-!1' 
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King's  English,  or  Presidents 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  19th  Century  was  the  expan- 
sion of  the  English-speaking  race.  In 
1801  it  inhabited  the  British  Isles  and  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  North  America  and  a 
few  stray  spots  elsewhere;  and  in  19OO  it 
possessed  almost  the  whole  of  North 
America  and  of  South  Africa,  besides 
Australia  and  the  British  Isles  themselves, 
while  it  ruled  over  India.  Egypt,  and  the 
Philippines.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury those  who  spoke  English  were  fewer 
than  those  who  spoke  French  ;  and  ar  the 
end  of  the  centurj  the  former  were  ar  least 
three  rimes  as  many  as  the  latter.  Almost 
equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  those  speaking  English  are  no 
longer  in  the  British  Isles  or  even  in  the 
British  Empire,  bur  here  in   these   United 

States.  The  Americans  have  now  to 
undertake  the  responsibilitj  of  safeguarding 
the  English  Ian  nd  the  English  law, 
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of  sustaining  the  English  literature  which 
is  ours  by  inheritance,  and  of  nourishing 
the  civic  ideals  of  the  stock  that  has  Eng- 
lish for  its  mother  tongue.  As  the  late  J. 
R.  Green  asserted  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  the  main  current  of  English 
history  now  flows,  not  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  or  the  Tweed,  but  in  the  valley 
of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi. 

Leadership  in  manufactures  has  already 
passed  across  the  Atlantic  ;  and  leadership 
in  finance  seems  to  be  about  to  venture  on 
the  voyage.  Sooner  or  later  the  leader- 
ship in  literature  must  follow.  Already 
are  the  needs  of  the  American  people  sup- 
plied chiefly  by  books  of  American  author- 
ship ;  and  this  was  not  the  case  a  score  or 
even  a  dozen  years  ago.  Already  is  the 
invasion  of  Great  Britain  by  the  American 
author  evident  to  anyone  who  will  consi- 
der carefully  the  lists  of  important  London 
publishers.  It  is  no  vain  dream  to  look 
forward  to  a  time  well  within  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  when  the  American  author 
will  occupy  the  commanding  position  in 
Great  Britain  which  the  British  author  oc- 
cupied in  the  United  States  when  the 
population  here  was  numerically  inferior 
to  that  of  the  British  Isles.  And  yet  we 
may  hope  that  the  day  will  never  come 
when  an  American  critic  will  have  to  ask 
contemptuously,  "  Who  reads  a  British 
book  ?" 


The  Soul  of  the  Dog 

What  of  the  Dog  ?  What  are  to  be 
the  relations  between  him  and  mankind 
as  the  added  centuries  pass  ?  Certain  it 
is  that  he  cannot  fare  as  the  other  animals. 
He  is  not  of  them.  Of  him  alone  can  it  be 
said  that  ,as  his  body  has  changed,  as  a 
result  of  his  companionship  with  man,  so 
also  has  changed  his  mentality,  or  soul,  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  it. 

Other  beasts  have  remained,  even  when 


domesticated,  almost  the  same  in  character 
as  when  first  brought  from  the  forest  to 
the  hut.  The  cat,  inmate  of  the  house- 
hold from  a  time  before  the  Pharaohs,  has 
neither  faithfulness  nor  conscience,  and 
has  developed  affection  only  for  a  haunt. 
The  elephant  has  learned  nothing  more 
than  he  learned,  soon  and  finally,  when 
first  enslaved,  though  for  long  centuries 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  subtlest  of  animal 
teachers,  those  who  make  even  the  ser- 
pents dance.  The  herds  of  the  field,  the 
domestic  fowls  and  petted  birds,  are  alike- 
ungrateful  and  non-understanding.  Not 
so  the  dog.  He  has  joined  himself  to  the 
commonwealth  of  humanity.  He  thinks 
with  us  and  loves  us. 

Time  was  when  philosophers  defined 
man  as  an  animal  that  laughed.  That  is 
all  changed.  The  dog  not  only  laughs, 
but  cries.  We  have  all  seen  the  dog  laugh 
— at  least  those  of  us  who  know  dogs — 
have  seen  his  clean,  white  teeth  exposed 
in  joy  in  a  laugh  like  that  of  the  human 
being.  We  have  seen  him  weep,  seen  the 
salt  tears  run  down  his  cheeks,  when 
brutally  imprisoned  in  a  pound,  or  beaten 
by  his  master.     He  has  become  like  us. 

It  is  true  that  few  dogs  exhibit  fully  these 
emotions,  only  the  more  intelligent,  the 
Collie,  the  Setter,  and  others  who  have 
grown  closest  to  man,  but,  as  there  are 
races  of  dogs,  so  there  are  races  of  men. 
Witness  the  strange  animals  we  call  men 
scrambling  amid  the  branches  of  Bornean 
forests. 

What  if  the  dog  has  descended  from  the 
wolf,  or  dingo,  or  wild  dog  of  the  Deccan  ! 
Are  we  not  descended  from  the  uncouth 
Cave  Man  ?  What  if  he  be  a  quadruped  ! 
Do  we  not  know  that  we  were  quadru- 
peds once  ourselves?  We  hut  chanced  to 
be  the  one  mentally  developing  species 
among  a  host.  Is  not  the  dog  hut  under- 
going the  same  marvellous  transformation 
now  ? 

What  will  become  of  the  doi:  as  lie 
learns    more    ami    more,    with     the    ages  ? 
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Will  he  some  time  speak  to  us  in  a  sign 
language,  as  intellect  develops  under  our 
fostering  breeding  and  our  teaching  ? 
Would  that  be  at  all  surprising  ?  This  is 
but  a  query,  but  it  is  along  a  line  strongly 
apart  and  one  with  singular  and  excep- 
tional facts  behind  it. 
What  of  the  Dog? 


Othello  Down  to  Date 

Othello  died  a  long  time  ago.  It  is  now 
reported  that  he  died  earlier  than  has  been 
supposed.  It  is  reported  that  he  died 
before  Desdemona.  The  report  comes 
from  Professor  Cesare  Levi.  This  gentle- 
man, who  is  an  Italian  historian,  calls 
it  a  discovery.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent 
him.  Disentangled  from  voluminous  di- 
gressions the  report  is  as  follows : 

During  the  demolition  of  a  palace,  docu- 
ments were  found  outlining  the  record 
of  the  final  years  of  Venice's  dominion 
over  Candia  and  mentioning  Othello  as 
the  last  governor  of  the  island.  From 
these  documents  Levi  learned  that  after 
Desdemona's  marriage  to  the  Moor,  she 
accompanied  him  to  Candia;  that  later 
she  returned  alone  to  Venice;  that  there 
she  met  another,  a  dearer  one  yet,  a  third, 
perhaps  a  fourth ;  that  ultimately,  Candia 
having  been  taken  by  the  Turks,  Othello 
supervened ;  that  inconsiderately  he  beat 
her  and  considerately  died;  that  for 
years  thereafter  the  consolable  widow 
resided  in  a  casa  on  the  Grand  Canal  and 
that  the  details  of  the  lady's  inconsequences 
and  her  husband's  reprisals  were  gathered 
by  Shakespeare,  who  did  them  all  over  and 
set  them  up  anew. 

There  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  perfect 
11  rot."  The  original  story  of  Othello  and 
Desdemona  appeared,  as  every  one  knows 
and  as  Professor  Levi  admits,  in  a  collection 
of     romances     entitled    the    Hccatomithi. 


The  situations  are  all  there.  What  they 
lack  is  the  spirit  and  splendor  which 
Shakespeare  infused.  In  presenting  the 
same  characters  he  made  them  flesh  and 
blood.  In  the  story  they  are  dummies  ; 
in  the  drama  they  are  divine. 

But  to  return  to  Professor  Levi.  Ac- 
cording to  this  gentleman,  when  Candia 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  Othello  left  the 
island  and  proceeded  to  beat  his  wife. 
That  is  delightful,  particularly  as  the 
Hecatomithi  appeared  in  1565,  Shakes- 
peare's play  in  1604,  and  the  capture  of 
Candia  occurred  in  1669.  At  that  time 
Othello  could  not  have  been  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
Desdemona  must  have  been  at  least  one 
hundred  and  six.  At  an  age  so  mature 
we  may  assume  that  all  her  wild  oats  had 
been  sown.  Even  otherwise  Othello  must 
have  been  too  feeble  to  beat  her  and 
too  resigned  to  care.  Apart  from  these 
objections  Professor  Levi's  discovery  is  full 
of  charm.  But  he  has  mistaken  his 
vocation  ;    he  ought  to  write  novels. 


Must  Scholarship  be  Dull? 

Traditions  die  slowly,  and  in  no  field 
more  slowly  than  in  that  of  literary  scholar- 
ship. Professor  Lounsbury  has  found 
ample  material  to  fill  two  large  volumes  in 
giving  an  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  classical  tradition  as  illus- 
trated in  the  history  of  the  drama,  and  no 
battle,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  evoked  more 
bad  feeling,  misrepresentation,  abuse,  and 
lying  than  this  long  contention  between 
two  different  methods  of  writing  plays. 
Incidentally  Professor  Lounsburj  has  illus- 
trated in  his  own  experience  the  Vitality  of 
another  tradition:  the  tradition  that  learn- 
ing and  dullness  are  inseparable.  The 
prolixity  and   dreariness  of   scholars   have 

been     borne    by   students    and     readers    in 
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every  age  with  varying  degrees  of  patience, 
although  there  have  been  hardy  spirits  in 
every  generation  who  have  frankly  declared 
that  a  writer  who  knew  how  to  use  lan- 
guage was  not  necessarily  ignorant,  and 
that  the  scholar  who  made  reading  a 
penance  was  not    necessarily  trustworthy. 

The  German  tradition  had  great  weight 
with  the  young  American  students  of  the 
decades  between  1820  and  1850,  and  the 
German  tradition  confirmed  all  those  who 
became  suspicious  of  a  writer's  learning  so 
soon  as  he  became  interesting.  Now  Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury  is  interesting ;  he  is  even 
gay  at  times;  he  has  a  sportive  way  of  deal- 
ing with  old  superstitions  which  is  not  only 
highly  effective  but  immensely  diverting. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  observe  a 
certain  suspicion  of  Professor  Lounsbury's 
accuracy  in  some  quarters.  How  can  a 
man  be  so  interesting  and  at  the  same 
time  be  thoroughly  sound  ? 

There  is  a  disposition  to  look  a  little 
askance  at  a  writer  who  is  so  much  at  ease 
in  Zion;  who  brings  humor  and  freshness 
and  high  spirits  into  a  place  sacred  to  dull- 
ness, to  ignorance  of  the  art  of  writing  and 
insensibility  to  the  charm  of  style.  If  this 
sort  of  thing  is  allowed  to  go  the  vulgar 
throng  will  be  pouring  into  the  places  of 
hallowed  dullness,  and  the  owl,  the  sacred 
bird  of  wisdom,  will  be  compelled  to  seek 
repose  elsewhere.  The  French,  who  were 
bound  hand  and  foot  so  long  by  the  class- 
ical tradition,  have  never  been  imposed 
upon  by  the  tradition  that  scholarship  is 
accurate  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  it  is 
uninteresting  in  statement,  but  the  French 
have  always  been  suspected  of  a  tendency 
toward  levity  by  the  German,  Dutch,  and 
English  scholars. 

Several  English  and  American  historians 
have  dared  to  be  interesting;  but  they 
have  been  accused  of  trying  to  popularize 
history,  of  not  going  to  the  "original" 
sources,  of  diluting  the  stream  of  knowl- 
edge. The  readable  histories  are  accepted 
with  reservation  by  many  authorities  in  the 


field.  The  vested  interests  of  dullness  arc- 
so  vast  that  only  the  audacious  will  venture 
to  disturb  them;  and  the  audacious  are 
rarely  persons  of  judicious  temper. 

I  he  tradition  that  accuracy  and  stupidity 
go  together  and  may  not  be  put  asunder 
dies  slowly;  but  Professor  Lounsbury  has 
dealt  it  a  viurorou>  blow.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  his  vivacity;  and,  strange,  to 
say,  there  is  no  doubt  about  his  scholar- 
ship. He  has  wrought  a  kind  of  miracle 
in  that  he  has  added  to  American  scholar- 
ship and  at  the  same  time  lightened  its 
load. 


Antiquated  Revenue  Systems 

The  American  people  everywhere,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  Western  States, 
are  becoming  restless  under  the  burdens  of 
unequal  taxation.  This  inequality  springs 
from  antiquated  revenue  systems,  d 
at  a  time  when  the  distinction  between  in- 
dividual and  corporate  wealth  had  not  yet 
been  accentuated  and  the  vast  and  valuable 
intangible  properties  in  the  nature  of  fran- 
chises and  credits  had  not  developed  to 
notable  proportions. 

That  the  most  productive  corporate 
franchises,  out  of  which  the  biggest  for- 
tunes of  our  multi-millionaires  have  grown, 
have,  up  to  the  present,  almost  entirely  es- 
caped proportionate  taxation  can  be  readily 
verified.  The  extent  to  which  the  inequality 
is  being  intensified  by  twentieth  century 
industrialism  is,  however,  scarcely  yet 
realized. 

By  taking  the  maximum  current  reven- 
ues as  the  basis  of  capitalization  in  the 
newest  merger  schemes, — revenues  swelled 
by  tax  evasion, — the  corporate  property  is 
being  plastered  with  bonds  representing 
capitalized  unpaid  taxes  on  which  interest 
is  to  be  earned  in  the  future  as  part  of  the 
fixed  charges.     When  the  demand  is  later 

made  of  the  merger  railroads,  tor  example. 
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for  these  corporations  to  pay  into  the  pub- 
lic treasury  money  justly  due  as  taxes,  but 
now  diverted  to  payment  of  interest  or 
dividends,  the  retort  will  come  that  they 
are  being  overburdened  with  taxes  when, 
in  fact,  they  have,  without  right  or  excuse, 
overburdened  themselves  with  obligations 
resting  on  an  unjust  evasion  of  public 
dues. 

In  this  way  the  concentration  of  indus- 
try through  community  of  interest  schemes 
or  outright  consolidation  is  bound  to  force 
the  question  of  tax  reform  conspicuously 
to  the  front — not  so  much  the  reform  of 
national  taxation,  but  rather  the  reform  of 
state  and  local  taxation,  which,  after  all,  is 
felt  more  keenly  and  comes  home  more 
closely  to  the  people.  The  solution  of 
the  problem,  which  can  be  reached  only 
gradually,  calls  for  the  best  thought  of  our 
most  practical  economists  and  most  astute 
statesmen. 

Duffer*-    r\  O^v^f  AXe^T 
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Under  which  Teacher? 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  man  to  be  in  a 
great  degree  a  creature  of  his  own  making  ; 
and  we  may  all  admit,  without  argument, 
that  a  person  who  solves  a  problem  by  his 
own  thought  and  reason,  learns  more  than 
he  would  do  by  getting  the  answer  ready- 
made  from  either  book  or  teacher.  But 
the  number  able,  or  willing,  to  take  time 
for  this  unaided  study  is  necessarily  limited  ; 
and  if  the  solution  be  desirable,  it  is  better 
to  have  it  at  second-hand  than  not  at  all. 

Teachers  of  many  kinds  manipulate  and 
inform  our  lives,  but  men  and  books  are 
the  two  factors  in  the  educational  process 
of  human  beings  whose  influence  is  the 
widest  and  the  most  evident.  Under 
which  of  these  two  teachers  then,  are  we 
likely    to    obtain    the    greatest     benefit  ? 


Undoubtedly,  words  are  words,  whether 
they  come  to  us  through  the  eye  or  the 
ear;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  personal  teach- 
ing may  have  the  power  to  reach  our 
hearts  as  well  as  our  brains ;  and  evoke 
that  subtle  sympathy  which  Goethe  called 
the  "daemonic"  man.  But  the  number 
of  such  teachers  in  any  generation  is 
exceeding  small.  Phillips  Brooks,  Dr. 
Arnold,  Mr.  Mill,  have  been  potent  agenc'es 
in  moulding  their  era,  but  how  few  the 
number  that  could  come  in  contact  with 
them;  and  how  vast  the  number  that  may 
have  been  influenced  by  their  books ! 
Besides,  even  great  teachers  are  often  des- 
titute of  this  personal  influence.  When 
Mr.  Mill  left  his  seclusion  and  came  into 
the  world,  the  impression  he  made  was  not 
favorable ;  his  presence  was  much  less 
authoritative  than  his  books.  It  seems  then 
that  oral  teaching  is  only  most  powerful 
under  limited  and  strictly  personal  advan- 
tages. And  even  this  daemonic  influence, 
which  may  be  incident  to  personal  instruc- 
tion, is  not  unalloyed  good.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  the  pupils  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  their  oracle  ;  he  fills  their 
whole  horizon,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual bondage  in  such  subservience.  No 
one  can  afford  to  be  influenced  by  one 
man  alone.  Books  advocating  the  same 
opinions  evoke  no  such  personal  thraldom  ; 
we  disagree  with  them  without  fear  of  giv- 
ing pain  or  offence,  and  this  freedom  of 
opinion  is  necessary  to  advancement. 

Another  consideration  in  favor  of  books 
as  teachers  is  the  fact,  that  life  is  shorter 
than  ever  in  proportion  to  what  has  to  be 
crowded  into  it;  and  our  minds  being  no 
larger,  we  act  wisely  in  selecting  sources  of 
information  that  give  us  knowledge  with- 
out preamble,  without  waste  of  emotion 
or  waste  of  time.  Moreover,  a  book  docs 
place  us  in  communication  with  another 
human  being,  it  docs  carry  a  personal 
influence;  there  is  even  a  kind  of  physiog- 
nomy in  the  titles  of  books,  ami  we  do  not 
divest  them  of  personality.      Nor  do  wt 
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read  them  for  just  what  information  we  can 
get  out  of  them ;  to  a  good  reader  a  good 
book  is,  in  one  sense,  as  corporal  as  a 
teacher ;  his  heart  warms  to  it,  and  he  gives 
it  a  certain  religiosity.  He  has  held  sweet 
converse  with  it,  listened  with  his  eyes  to 
the  absent  or  the  dead  who  have  spoken 
to  him  with  a  low  counterpoint  of  all  life's 
dream  and  tragedy. 

The  best  human  teacher  has  but  a  short 
span  of  usefulness  ;  a  good  book  possesses 
a  kind  of  immortality.  Personally,  it  is  all 
to  the  intellect  that  the  lever  is  to  the 
arm ;  and  taking  it  as  a  world  teacher,  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted — that  any  truth 
once  disseminated  by  a  book  has  begun  an 
irresistible  career.  Neither  temporal  power, 
nor  priestly  anathemas,  nor  social  scorn, 
can  stay  its  progress;  from  edition  to 
edition  it  marches  on  to  universal  acceptance 
and  world-wide  victory. 
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Literature  and  Politics 

Winston  Churchill  and  Booth  Tarking- 
ton,  successful  novelists  both,  having  been 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  and 
Indiana  respectively,  attention  is  called  to 
the  slight  participation  of  American  literary 
men  in  politics  as  compared  with  the 
part  played  in  public  affairs  by  English 
writers. 

Perhaps  the  discrepancy  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  We  know,  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  a  good  deal  about  English  liter- 
ary men  and  not  very  much  about  English 
politics.  Accordingly,  we  are  apt  to  dis- 
tort the  proportion  which  the  literary 
bears  to  the  political  element,  not  merely 
in  Parliament,  but  in  the  individual  him- 
self, who  appears  in  both  qualities.  And 
in  regarding  our  own  public  men,  their 
political  side  being  always  foremost,  it  is 
but  natural  that  we  depreciate  their  quality 


as  men  of  letters,  if  they  possess  it,  or  look 
upon  that  character  merely  as  one  which 
they  will  reassume  when  out  o!  off 

For  example,  most  educated  Americans 

would  think  of  John  Morlej  as  first  i 
a   literary  man,   and   of    Senator    Lodj 
primarily  a  politician,  yet  Morley  is  a  keen 
and  influential  politician;   Lodge  a  graphic 
and  successful  biographer. 

President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  oi  State 
John  Hay,  and  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  are  all  men  of  literary  accomplish- 
ment. So  far  as  either  has  a  vocation 
aside  from  politics  it  is  authorship,  though 
it  is  true  that  the  distractions  of 
wealth  in  the  case  of  one,  and  the  pre- 
occupations of  public  life  in  the  others, 
have  made  the  pursuit  of  letters  by  all 
rather  an  avocation.  Yet  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  in  any  land  three  men  of  letters 
who  wield  equal  power  over  a  nation's 
destiny. 

Both  poetry  and  politics  are  jealous  mis- 
tresses. He  who  strives  to  serve  both  will 
not  often  enjoy  the  supreme  favors  of 
either.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the 
United  States.  We  shall  see  no  Victor 
Hugos  here,  and  the  fabric  of  our  govern- 
ment is  not  likely  to  be  either  menaced  or 
buttressed  by  a  book — the  case  of  Coin 's 
Financial  School  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. But  when  great  occasions  arise 
the  American  people  manifest  the  same 
eagerness  to  listen  to  the  poets  and  the 
prophets  which  made  Englishmen  under 
the  Protectorate  hearken  to  John  Milton, 
whose  poetry  we  praise,  perchance  without 
much  reading,  but  the  fruits  of  whose 
political  writings  we  enjoy  to  the  present 
day. 

So,  too,  the  greatest  political  work  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  accomplished 
by  those  New  England  poets  ami  essayists 
who,  with  the  weapons  of  literature, 
attacked  slavery,  which  defended  itself  by 
the  tactics  of  the  politician.  History  in 
Teutonic     as    well     as    in    Gallic     nations 

records  that  the  vested  wrong  which  forces 
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the  literary  men  of  a  nation  to  enter  the 
political  arena  in  attack  is  doomed. 

To  dabble  in  politics  as  a  dilettante,  to 
enter  it  for  its  meretricious  rewards,  or 
merely  for  the  excitement  of  the  game, 
would  be  but  poor  business  for  the  Amer- 
ican man  of  letters.  Neither  politics  nor 
literature  would  profit  thereby.  But  let 
some  great  occasion  arise  to  bring,  as 
Lowell  has  it,  new  duties,  let  the  social 
problem  become — as  there  are  signs  it  may 
become — as  compelling  and  engrossing  as 
was  the  slavery  question  in  1858,  and  the 
same  spirit  of  human  sympathy,  the  same 
prophetic  insight  into  the  needs  of  the 
future  that  ranged  Lowell,  Whittier, 
Longfellow,  and  Emerson  on  the  side  of 
human  freedom  will  array  the  poets  and 
the  prophets  of  the  new  time  on  the  side 
of  the  people  in  a  political  struggle  for 
justice. 


King  Edward's  Opportunity 

For  King  Edward  VII.  may  be  reserved 
a  triumph  of  sagacious  statesmanship  in 
the  conciliation  of  Ireland.  The  Irish 
like  him.  He  was,  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
ever  amiable  to  their  leaders,  even  when 
these  were  dubbed  "Yahoos"  by  Tories 
and  Liberals  alike,  and  treated  as  pariahs 
by  the  Society  which  recognized  him  as 
its  leader  by  birth  and  breeding.  The 
Kingly  Man-of-the-world  has  lately  indi- 
cated an  intention  of  visiting  the  distressful 
Isle,  perhaps  to  dwell  there  during  part  of 
every  year  of  his  reign.  He  is  said  to  have 
insisted  that  his  Ministers  apply  the  Coer- 
cion Act  less  harshly  than  has  been  their 
wont.  The  Irish,  whatever  their  faults, 
are  quickly  responsive  to  manifested  good 
will,  and   it  is  quite  conceivable   the    King 


may  bring  them  to  a  wondrous  change 
of  attitude.  Certainly  they  need  the 
Monarch's  influence  in  their  favor. 

They  have  suffered  of  late  from  the 
difficulty  of  interesting  the  English-speak- 
ing world  in  Irish  grievances.  People 
became  weary  of  hearing  about  these,  even 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  after  he  had  been 
calling  attention  to  them  for  years  and 
years.  They  seem  perennial,  and  they 
are  therefore  apt  to  be  regarded  as  incur- 
able, especially  since  English  statesmen 
appear  to  have  tried  various  remedies  in 
vain. 

From  this  situation  of  general  indiffer- 
ence to  Irish  complaints  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  derives  some  advan- 
tage in  administering  the  Coercion  laws 
with  intent  to  suppress  the  great  agitation 
which  Irish  politicians  have  been  renewing 
of  late.  Trusting  that  the  powerful  force 
of  American  and  Colonial  opinion  will 
not  be  roused  from  that  indifference, 
the  English  Administration  has  proceeded 
with  a  degree  of  cynical  arbitrariness 
that  may  well  have  provoked  the  King's 
intervention. 

At  present  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  are 
scarcely  less  decided  than  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  in  condemnation  of 
the  Administration  and  the  land  laws.  An 
Irish  situation  resembling  that  of  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  thus  created. 
It  was  formidable  to  English  domination 
then,  and  is  formidable  now.  Well  may 
the  King  concern  himself  directly  with 
the  unhappy  country  which  his  venerable 
mother  so  much  ignored. 

That  was  the  one  blot  on  her  reign, 
and,  probably,  one  of  the  deep  regrets  of 
her  old  age,  for.  toward  the  end,  she  dis- 
tinctly softened  to  the  Irish,  after  their 
valor  hail  shone  illustrious  on  South 
African  fields.  Then  she  herself  ordained 
that  her  Irish  soldiers  should  enjoy  there- 
after the  right  to  wear  their  long-forbidden 
shamrock.  That  was  the  spirit  by  which 
alone   the   Irish   can    be   conciliated,  ami  if 
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her  son  steadily  pursues  this  method,  he 
will  probably  be  remembered  gloriously  as 
the  first  British  Monarch  who  became  a 
King  of  Irish  hearts. 
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True  Art  speaks  Plainly 

The  sum  and  substance  of  literary  as 
well  as  social  morality  may  be  expressed  in 
three  words — tell  the  truth.  It  matters 
not  how  the  tongues  of  the  critics  may 
wag,  or  the  voices  of  a  partially  developed 
and  highly  conventionalized  society  may 
complain,  the  business  of  the  author,  as 
well  as  of  other  workers  upon  this  earth, 
is  to  say  what  he  knows  to  be  true,  and, 
having  said  as  much,  to  abide  the  result 
with  patience. 

Truth  is  what  is ;  and  the  seeing  of 
what  is,  the  realization  of  truth.  To 
express  what  we  see  honestly  and  without 
subterfuge  :   this  is  morality  as  well  as  art. 

What  the  so-called  judges  of  the  truth 
or  morality  are  really  inveighing  against 
most  of  the  time  is  not  the  discussion  of 
mere  sexual  lewdness,  for  no  work  with 
that  as  a  basis  could  possibly  succeed,  but 
the  disturbing  and  destroying  of  their  own 
little  theories  concerning  life,  which  in 
some  cases  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
quiet  acceptance  of  things  as  they  are 
without  any  regard  to  the  well-being  of 
the  future.  Life  for  them  is  made  up  of  a 
variety  of  interesting  but  immutable  forms 
and  any  attempt  either  to  picture  any  of 
the  wretched  results  of  modern  social  con- 
ditions or  to  assail  the  critical  defenders  of 
the  same  is  naturally  looked  upon  with 
contempt  or  aversion. 

It  is  true  that  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
critics  against  so-called  immoral  literature 
is  that  the  mental  virtue  of  the  reader  must 
be  preserved  ;  but  this  has  become  a  house 
of   refuge    to  which   every  form   of   social 


injustice  hurries  for  protection.  The 
influence  of  intellectual  ignorance  and 
physical  and  moral  greed  upon  personal 
virtue  produces  the  chief  tragedies  of  the 
age,  and  yet  the  objection  to  the  discussion 
of  the  sex  question  is  so  great  as  to  almost 
prevent  the  handling  of  the  theme  entirely. 

Immoral!  Immoral!  Under  this  cloak 
hide  the  vices  of  wealth  as  well  as  the  vast 
unspoken  blackness  of  poverty  ami  igno- 
rance; and  between  them  must  walk  the 
little  novelist,  choosing  neither  truth  nor 
beauty,  but  some  half-conceived  phase  of 
life  that  bears  no  honest  relationship  to 
either  the  whole  of  nature  or  to  man. 

The  impossibility  of  any  such  theory  of 
literature  having  weight  with  the  true 
artist  must  be  apparent  to  every  clear 
reasoning  mind.  Life  is  not  made  up  of 
any  one  phase  or  condition  of  being,  nor 
can  man's  interest  possibly  be  so  confined. 

The  extent  of  all  reality  is  the  realm  of 
the  author's  pen,  and  a  true  picture  of  life. 
honestly  and  reverentially  set  down,  is  both 
moral  and  artistic  whether  it  offends  the 
conventions  or  not. 


i  louyeSU-^.    *tr 
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A  poor  OutlooK   for  Tyranny 

I  came  across  these  words  by  Carlyle 
recently,  "Obedience  is  good  ami  indis- 
pensable: but  if  it  be  obedience  to  what  is 
wrong  and  false,  good  heavens,  there  is  no 
name  for  such  a  depth  of  human  cowardice 
and  calamity,  spurned  everlastingly  by  the 
gods  "  ;  and  they  set  me  to  thinking  on  the 
great  factor  which  disobedience  has  been  in 
the  progress  of  the  human  race. 

There  was  a  time  when  sla\  es  were 
obedient  to  their  masters;  it  was  because 
they  ceased  to  be,  that  slavery  was  of 
ne<  essit)  abolished. 

In  the  dark  ages  (no  longer  ago  than  in 
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the  days  of  Salem  witches)  people  were 
obedient  to  dark  and  blasphemous  creeds 
purporting  to  be  the  words  of  a  vengeful 
and  cruel  God.  The  disobedient  became 
martyrs,  but  they  opened  the  way  for  a 
broader  and  sweeter  and  kinder  religion — 
the  religion  of  humanitarianism  and  cheer- 
fulness which  is  fast  replacing  the  gloomy 
old  dogmas. 

Women  once  promised  to  "  obey  "  their 
husbands,  and  were  expected  to  live  up  to 
this  promise,  however  brutal,  selfish,  or 
vicious  those  husbands  proved  to  be.  It 
was  che  disobedience  of  the  misused  wife 
which  first  led  the  world  to  realize  that 
woman  had  a  place  of  her  own  in  the  uni- 
verse and  a  right  to  independently  claim 
that  place  of  usefulness.  And  it  was  her 
disobedience  which  forced  men  to  a  higher 
realization  of  their  own  responsibilities  in 
marriage. 

Children  were  expected  to  obey  their 
parents  and  to  follow  whatever  occupation 
or  calling  those  parents  selected  for  them. 
It  has  almost  invariably  been  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  God-gifted  ones  of  earth  which 
gave  the  world  its  artists. 

To-day  there  exists  a  powerful  army  of 
men  in  the  land — known  as  the  Labor 
Unions.  These  men  refused  to  be  obedi- 
ent to  monopoly  and  injustice,  and  they 
have  done  much  to  advance  and  better  the 
condition  of  labor. 

But  now  they  stand  in  imminent  danger 
of  defeating  their  own  and  humanity's  best 
interests  by  obedience  to  unjust  demands  of 
their  leaders. 

Let  them  learn  to  be  disobedient  to 
whatever  is  unfair,  wrong,  or  false,  if  they 
would  not  prove  their  own  undoing. 

The  world  is  slowly  but  surely  growing 
in  universal  intelligence  and  in  an  under- 
standing of  what  is  right  and  wrong. 

Tyranny  of  any  kind  never  had  so  poor 
an  outlook  as  it  has  in  America  to-day. 

It  is  meet  for  all  men  to  realize  this,  the 
laborer  as  well  as  the  capitalist. 

Obey  nothing  but  principle  :   and   prin- 


ciple demands  absolute  justice   in   all  our 
dealings  with  one  another. 

In  the  long  run  it  is  the  only  thing 
which  prevails.  Obey  principle  then — 
though  you  are  disobedient  to  every  organ- 
ization and  individual  with  whom  you  are 
associated. 


College  Men  and  Trade 

I  have  been  giving  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion lately  to  the  subject  of  Young-College- 
Bred-Men  in  politics  and  in  business,  and 
I  find,  particularly  in  Chicago  and  the 
West,  a  demand  for  their  services  in  both 
fields  of  activity.  Several  of  the  largest 
retail  merchants  of  Chicago  have  informed 
me  that  they  can  give  employment  to  an 
unlimited  number  of  college  graduates 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  will 
advance  them  in  salary  and  responsi- 
bility as  rapidly  as  they  qualify  themselves 
for  usefulness.  They  argue  that  young 
men  with  a  college  training  can  acquire 
such  qualifications  more  readily  than  others 
because  of  their  knowledge,  their  habits  of 
study,  and  the  activity  of  their  reasoning 
powers.  But  the  college  men  reject  the 
opportunity.  They  prefer  to  study  the 
professions  and  follow  the  precarious  for- 
tunes offered  by  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  the 
medical,  and  other  professions. 

Last  spring,  Mr.  Selfridge,  manager  oi 
the  retail  department  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.,  perhaps  the  largest  department  store 
in  the  world,  employing  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand men  and  therefore  affording  eight 
thousand  chances  of  promotion,  wrote  to 
a  dozen  different  educational  institutions. 
East  and  West,  offering  positions  to  any 
number  of  their  graduates  who  desired  to 
learn  the  retail  business.  He  obtained  one 
response,  and,  after  a  personal  interview 
with  the  applicant,  concluded  to  withdraw 
his  offer  because  of  the  elevated    ideas   and 
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expectations  of  the  young  man.  Mr.  Sel- 
fridge  has  since  received  a  second  applica- 
tion from  a  young  man  who  claims  to  be  a 
college  graduate,  but  it  is  evident  from  his 
letter  that  the  institution  at  which  he  was 
educated  did  not  include  spelling  in  its  cur- 
riculum or  emphasize  the  importance  of 
correct  composition  and  grammar. 

An  extensive  announcement  of  the 
wishes  of  other  retail  merchants  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  has  met  with  no  further 
response,  and  it  is  plainly  demonstrated  that 
College-Bred-Young-Men  do  not  care  to 
engage  in  retail  trade,  at  least  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  universe. 

It  may  be  that  the  unusual  prosperity  of 
the  country,  the  unprecedented  activity  in 
all  lines  of  industry  and  business,  have  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  and  talent  of  the 
graduates  of  our  universities  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  significant  that  there  should  not  even 
be  an  inquiry  as  to  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  most  conspicuous  and  successful 
retail  establishments.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  a  College-Bred-Young-Man  should 
not  engage  in  the  retail  trade  ? 


Washington,  D.  C.) 


Mine,  Thine,  and  Ours 

The  recent  strike  in  the  anthracite  coal 
regions  forced  anew  into  the  forum  of  the 
public  conscience  the  ancient  issue  over 
the  doctrine  of  "mine  and  thine."  But 
that  issue  is  a  false  one.  What  is  really 
in  question  is  not  the  moral  validity  of 
the  doctrine  of  "mine  and  thine,"  but 
the  moral  reasonableness  of  its  legal 
application.  Whether  "mine"  ought 
to  be  mine  and  "thine"  thine  does  not 
depend  upon  mere  legality.  In  the 
forum  of  morals,  rights  of  property  depend 


upon  the  moral  character   of  the   asserted 
ownership. 

To  artificial  objects  the  doctrine  of 
"mine  and  thine''  does  morally  apply. 
If  I  lay  but  one  brick  in  the  construction 
of  a  house,  that  house  in  part  is  morally 
"mine."  If,  then,  I  and  all  who  ha 
operated  with  me  in  building  it,  freely 
or  give  our  interests  to  you,  whether  for 
wages  paid  as  the  work  goes  on  or  for  a 
purchase  price  after  it  is  done,  the  whole- 
house  is  morally  "  thine." 

Not  so  with  natural  objects  in  their  nat- 
ural place  and  condition.  To  treat  them 
as  private  property  is  an  abuse  of  the  moral 
doctrine  of  "mine  and  thine.''  Just  as 
legislation  and  social  institutions  exceeded 
their  legitimate  powers  when  in  the  last 
century  they  made  property  of  black  men, 
so  they  exceed  their  legitimate  powers  now 
when  they  make  property  of  such  things  as 
natural  coal  deposits.  These  are  in  morals 
neither  "mine"  nor  "thine."  They  are 
"  ours." 

Between  what  may  be  "mine  '  or 
"thine,"  then,  and  what  can  only  be 
"  ours,"  there  is  a  distinction  which  is  now 
legally  ignored.  But  by  recognizing  artifi- 
cial objects  as  "mine"  and  "thine"  in 
proportion  to  the  work  we  have  respect- 
ively done  to  make  them,  while  regarding 
natural  objects  in  their  natural  place  ami 
condition  as  "  ours"  according  to  our  com- 
mon needs,  this  distinction  defines  a  moral 
law  of  property  which  cannot  be  rationally 
questioned.  To  that  law  human  institu- 
tions must  conform  or  stand  condemned, 
and  by  obedience  to  it  civilization  must 
survive  if  it  survive  at  all.  "Mine"  and 
"thine"  will  be  secure  only  when  "  ours 
is  held  sacred.  The  difference  between  in- 
dividual rights  and   common  rights  is  vital. 
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The   second   article  in  the  series,    "Da 
Things,"  l>y  Paul  Piper,  is  unavoidably  held  over 

till  the  Match  number. 
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THE    GOLF    GIRL 
From  a  drawing  by  G.  G.  Wiedbrseim 
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PICTURES  AND  ART  TALK 


Philippe  de  Champaigne,  whose  portrait 
of  Richelieu  is  presented  in  this  issue  of 
The  Booklovers  Magazine,  was  a  seven- 
teenth-century artist,  the  best  portrait 
painter  of  his  day.  Although  frequently 
classed  with  the  French  school,  because  of 
his  many  years'  residence  in  France,  he 
was  born  in  Brussels  in  1602.  In  the 
Louvre  are  many  of  his  sacred  and  histor- 
ical pieces;  but  he  is  more  celebrated  for 
his  portraits  of  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal,  of 
the  Arnauld  family,  and  especially  for  his 
excellent  portraits  of  the  great  Cardinal. 

*     *     * 

Mr.  Albert  Winslow  Barker,  several 
of  whose  charcoal  and  crayon  drawings 
are  reproduced  in  this  issue,  has  lived  in 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  is  an  Instructor  at  the  Phila- 
delphia School  of  Industrial  Art.  Mr. 
Barker  works  in  monochrome  only,  prefer- 
ring charcoal.  "Charcoal,"  he  says,  "  is 
the  medium  which  every  teacher  in  the  art- 
schools  urges  upon  his  pupils,  and  himself 
neglects.  It  is  the  medium  that  puts  the 
least  mechanical  impediment  between  the 
conception  of  the  brain  and  the  execution 
by  the  hand.  It  is  prompt  and  sure  in  its 
responses,  and  stands  almost  alone  in  that 
there  is  no  modus  operandi  to  absorb  atten- 
tion; fundamental  changes  in  a  drawing 
may  be  undertaken  at  any  moment  and 
accomplished  or  rejected  in  a  few  strokes. 
With  it  all  qualities  of  tone,  form,  accent, 
and  gradation  can  be  expressed  with  force 
and  with  an  incomparable  delicacy. 

"In  laying  stress  upon  the  ease  and 
quickness  of  expression  possible  with  char- 
coal I  do  not  mean  to  praise  it  because  of 
a  mere  advantage  in  the  mechanics  of  our 
art.  But  every  worker  knows  how  rapidly 
the  force  of  an  impression  fades,  and  every 
out-of  door  painter  knows  how  quickly 
nature  changes  even  the  fundamental  notes 
of  her  scheme  of  light  and  color-values. 
These  must  be  grasped  and  tuned  as  accu- 
rately upon  the  paper  as  a  violin  virtuoso 
tunes  his  strings,  and  unless  this  is  done 
within  a  few  minutes  the  great  drama  of 
nature  has  passed  to  another  act.  And 
memory  is  a  treacherous  support;  the  accenl 
of  nature  is  always  of  surprising  force  and 


appears  in  unexpected   notes  which  expe- 
rience cannot  foresee  nor  memory  pre 
recall. 

"Add  to  this,  that  a  charcoal  draw 
as  permanent  as  anything  can  he  that  i*> 
made  of  paper,  of  unchanging  carbon  and 
of  the  preservative  gum  which  at  once 
fixes  the  charcoal  and  defends  the  surface, 
and  it  must  be  realized  that  here  we  have 
a  medium  of  singularly  wide  range,  and  one 
that  in  its  field  is  flawless." 


Mrs.  Louis  Goodman, the  nonagenarian 
portrait  painter,  whose  picture  by  her  son, 
Mr.  Walter  Goodman,  illustrates  this  para- 
graph, has  probably  the  longest  art  record 
of  any  painter  since  Titian  plied  his  brush. 
As  she  enters  upon   her  ninety-first  year, 


she  can  look  back  upon  seventy  years  oi 
successful  portrait-painting;  and  the  pic- 
tures which  she  is  now  completing  show 
that  hand  ami  mind  are  still  working  with 
unabated  energy,  ^mong  the  thousand 
ami  more  portraits  which  she  lias  made-  in 
oils  and  pastels  are  several  of  England's 
most  celebrated    people,— soldiers,  sailors, 

scientists,    and    specialists    ot     note.         1  he 
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A    FLOWER    OF    VENICE 
From  a  drawing  by  G.  G.  Wiederseim 
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A   FIGURH    STUDY 
After  the  drawing  by  Jean  L.  E.  Meissonier 
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personality  of  this  veteran  artist  is  as  inter- 
esting as  her  work.  Her  vigorous  mind 
keeps  well  in  touch  with  current  events ; 
and  while  she  reads  with  avidity  her  son's 
books  and  editorials  (in  the  'Daily  Tele- 
graph )  upon  the  crowning  of  Edward  VII., 
she  remembers  the  time  when  she  saw 
George  IV.  upon  his  Coronation  Day.  In 
this  connection  she  distinctly  recalls  her 
childish  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Caroline  as  she  saw  her  driven 
dejectedly  back  from  Westminster,  after 
having  been  refused  admission  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. Working  daily  from  eight  to 
eleven,  happy  with  her  talented  children, 
honored  in  her  profession,  and  beloved  by 
many  friends,  Mrs.  Goodman  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  her  ninety-first  year,  a  striking 
personality,  thoroughly  representative  of 
the  vigor  of  the  past  century. 


Mrs.  Wiederseim,  of  Overbrook,  whose 
latest  color  work  appears  in  this  depart- 
ment, has  been  brought  prominently  before 
the  public  recently  by  her  clever  poster 
designs.  Her  success  is  the  more  striking  be- 
cause almost  entirely  self-achieved;  her  train- 
ing was  confined  to  short  courses  at  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Design,  under 
John  Sartain,  and  at  the  Drexel  Institute. 
The  sketch,  "A  Flower  of  Venice,"  on 
page  134,  is  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  a  trip 
to  Europe  made  in  the  summer  of  1902. 


One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Durbar 
of  all  the  Princes  of  India,  held  at  Delhi, 
January  1,  1903,  to  announce  the  Corona- 
tion to  the  chiefs  and  people  of  India,  was 
the  exhibition  of  the  highest  specimens  of 
Indian  art.  This  exhibition  was  held  by 
the  special  desire  of  the  Viceroy,  under  the 
directorship  of  Dr.  George  Watt,  CLE., 
The  building  in  which  the  jewelry,  wood 
carvings,  brocades,  carpets  of  rare  pattern, 
and  other  beautiful  things  were  housed 
was  an  Indo-Saracenic  structure  of  unusual 
solidity  and  permanence.  The  entrance 
from  the  enchanting  "Arabian  Nights' 
Garden  was  approached  by  an  imposing 
flight  of  steps,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  the  celebrated  Agra  Taj. 

The  chief  value  of  the  exhibition  lay  in 
its  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  beau- 
tiful industries  indigenous  to  India,  by 
bringing  them  to  the  notice  of  the  many 
thousands    of    visitors    who    attended    the 


gorgeous  ceremonial  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 


Probably  no  art  event  <>r  late  years  has 

aroused  such  general  interest  throughout 
the  Continent  of  Europe  as  the  collection 
of  primitive  Flemish  paintings  and  artistic 
decorative  work  recently  exhibited  at 
Bruges.  Realizing  that  the  Flemish  schools 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  had 
never  been  so  completely  represented,  to 
Bruges  the  art-lover  has  journeyed,  as  the 
Mussulman  travels  to  Mecca.  Of  the  200 
paintings  collected  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
the  majority  are  excellent  pictures,  thor- 
oughly representative  of  the  delicate,  naive, 
and  opulent  art  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
religious  idea  was  dominant,  naturally,  at 
this  mediaeval  congregation  of  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Gothic  painters;  but  although  the 
repulsive  side  of  martyrdom  was  frequently 
much  in  evidence,  the  whole  effect  was 
soothing  and  powerful. 


Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
recent  acquisitions  of  the  British  Museum 
is  a  volume  containing   thirty-nine   draw- 


ingS  of  portraits  by  Jonathan  Richardson. 
Probably  the  most  important  o\  these  isthe 
head  of  Alexander  Pope,  dated  January  <i. 
1733,  reproduced  above.  Underthe  draw- 
ing the  artist  wrote  the  following  original 
couplet  : 

"Your  Friend  but  gives  the  1  > -» v  jrou  had  before, 
Friendship  would  fain,  but  Friendship  Can  no 
more. 
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A    THROW    DOWN 

From  a  drawing  by  (I.  () .  WlEDERSEIM 
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GIRL  IN  STREET   COSTUME 

From  a  drawing  by  G.  G.  WlEDERSEIM 
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STUDIES  OF   III. ADS 
From  drawings  by  (!.  G.  Wibdi  rsi  im 
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THE  DUNDAS  ELM 
From  the  crayon  drawing  by  .\\  bbrt  WiNSLom  Barkbi 
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A  revolution  in  oil-painting  is  predicted 
as  the  result  of  an  invention  of  the  well- 
known  French  artist,  M.  Raffaelli,  by 
which  the  colors  are  compressed  in  paint 
sticks  and  applied  directly  to  the  canvas 
without  the  use  of  palette  and  brush.  By 
the  new  method  a  picture  can  be  painted 
in  a  quarter  of  the  time  taken  by  the  old 
system,  and  with  a  more  precise  and  com- 
plete expression  of  the  painter's  fleeting 
conceptions.  Several  pictures  painted  by 
the  new  process  are  now  on  exhibition  in 
Paris  and  London  and  have  aroused  an 
absorbing  discussion  in  artistic  circles.  It 
is  expected  that  some  of  the  pictures  will 
shortly  be  sent  to  this  country,  so  that 
American  artists  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  value  of  the  discovery 
which  has  excited  the  interest  of  the  most 
conservative  art  critics  in  Europe. 
*     *     * 

The  portrait  of  William  M.  Chase, 
which  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent  has  painted 
at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Chase's  numerous 
pupils,  is  to  be  purchased  by  them  for 
presentation  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  of  New  York  City. 
Appreciating  the  fact  that  this  portrait  is 
to  be  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Chase's  unflag- 
ging interest  in  American  students  and 
American  art,  Mr.  Sargent  has  entered 
most  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  plan 
and  has  accorded  to  the  students  the 
benefit  of  his  practical  cooperation.  This 
portrait  was  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  at 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  The  portrait  which  Mr. 
Sargent  chose  to  represent  him  in  our 
autumn  exhibition  was  that  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  an  American  woman  whose 
beauty  and  charming  personality  afforded 
a  most  interesting  subject  for  portraiture. 
While  in  America,  Mr.  Sargent  expects  to 
paint  a  portrait  of  President  Roosevelt. 
Although  an  American  portrait  painter, 
Mr.  Sargent  is  also  a  Royal  Academician, 
and  comes  to  this  country  after  completing 
the  month's  instruction  at  the  Academy 
which  is  demanded  of  all  associates  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 


Mr.  V.  Floyd  Campbell,  whose  work  is 
a  prominent  feature  of  this  issue,  has  had 
an  extensive  and  practical  experience  in 
newspaper  and  magazine  illustrating.  Horn 
in   Port   Austin,    Michigan,    in    1873,    he 


studied  at  the  Detroit  Art  Academy  and 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  under  Joseph 
Gies.      After   work    in    Lans  St,    Paul, 

and  Grand  Rapids,   Mr.  Campbell    had  his 

real  start  in  newspaper  illustrating  on  the 

Detroit     Free     Press,     his     mentor     being 

Charles    B.    Lewis   CM.  Quad"  ).      In 

1897  came  the  inevitable  kegira  to  V  •. 
York,   where   Mr.  Campbell   worked   as  a 

free  lance  for  a  time  ami  afterwards  on  the 
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staffs  of  the  World  and  the  Herald.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  he  went  to  Cuba  for  the  Herald,  doing 
good  work,  notably  at  Santiago  and  San 
Juan,  until  stricken  down  with  fever  at  the 
opening  of  the  Porto  Rico  campaign. 
After  his  recovery  he  came  to  Philadelphia, 
contributing  chiefly  to  the  Press  and  the 
Inquirer,  and  to  various  New  1  ork  maga- 
zines. Mr.  Campbell's  best  work  has 
been  done  in  his  action  pictures  and  in 
portraiture,  to  which  he  intends  to  devote 
himself  exclusively.  He  does  not  confine 
himself  to  any  one  medium,  but  chooses 
that  which  promises  to  yield  the  best 
results  in  each  individual  case,  whether 
pencil,  pen  and  ink,  wash,  or  pastel. 
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MELTING  SNOW 

From  the  charcoal  drawing  by  Albert  Winslow  Barker 
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A  VIEW  OF  THE  PORT  OF  DUNKIRK 

From  the  painting  by  CHARLES  LAPOSTOLBT 
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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 
From  the  unfinished  crayon  sketch  by  Rowse 
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Personal  Glimpses  of  Emerson 

In  the  spring  of  1853,  when  I  was  going 
on  seven  years  old,  my  father  took  me 
down  Concord  highway,  from  the  Wayside 
westward,  to*a  square  white  house  which 
stood  a  little  drawn  back  from  the  road, 
and  veiled  somewhat  by  dark  pine  trees. 
On  the  left,  as  we  faced  it,  was  a  fenced 
area  of  several  acres  partly  devoted  to  a 
vegetable  garden,  and  partly  in  lawn — 
though  not  such  a  well-kept  lawn  as  one 
sees  in  Concord  nowadays.  Here,  too, 
were  other  trees,  and  in  the  boughs  of 
one  of  them  was  a  great,  rude  harp,  fash- 
ioned of  boughs ;  which,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  could  be  played  upon  by  the  invis- 
ible fingers  of  storm  winds,  and  would 
then  send  forth  mighty  strains  of  wild 
music,  to  mingle  with  the  shrieks  and 
howls  of  the  blast,  as  though  to  symbolize 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  outward  stress 
and  disorderly  wrath  of  nature,  there  was 
an  inner  harmony  and  reason.  This  was 
the  iEolian  harp  built  by  Bronson  Alcott 
for  his  friend  Emerson.  For  many  years 
it  held  its  place  and  gave  its  music. 
There  was  likewise,  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, a  rustic  summer-house,  constructed 
by  the  same  architect,  and  even  then  fall- 
ing into  decay.  The  only  other  thing  that 
attracted  my  attention  in  connection  with 
the  home  of  Emerson  was  the  pathway  oi 
white  limestone  flags  which  led  up  from 
the  gate  to  the  porch  of  entrance.  It  w  as 
the  only  pavement  of  the  kind  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  it  is  to  this  day,  I  believe,  the 
only  marble-paved  path  in  Concord. 

Meanwhile,    Mr.    Emerson   himself   had 
no  doubt  responded  to  my  father's  knock  or 


ring,  and  they  were  conversing  together; 

but  I  have  no  recollection  of  him  until 
some  little  while  later,  when,  the  confer- 
ence over,  he  accompanied  us  down  to  the 
gate,  and  out  into  the  road.  Here,  a 
minor  road  branched  off  at  an  acute  ai 
from  the  main  highway,  down  which  the 
British  had  marched  and  retreated  in  1  7 
and  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
there  was  a  thick  and  dark  grove  of  pines, 
not  fenced  off;  it  was  carpeted  with  a 
dense  stratum  of  reddish-brown  pine 
needles.  On  the  borders  of  this  grove  it 
was  that  I  first  became  consciously  aw  are 
of  our  famous  philosopher  and  poet.  The 
soft,  warm,  spring  sunshine  shone  upon 
him;  he  wore  a  black  felt  hat  ami  a  black 
frock  coat,  unbuttoned  ;  his  face 
clipper-built,  and  the  expression  extraor- 
dinarily bright,  keen,  and  cordial.  He 
looked  down  at  me,  and  smiled,  ami  took 
my  hand  in  his,  which  was  large,  firm,  and 
massive, — the  hand  of  a  farmer,  though 
it  was  not  rough  or  horny.  He  spoke  in 
a  pleasant  voice,  slowly,  ami  with  notice- 
able intonations  ;  the  sentences  were  brief, 
but  they  seemed  to  be  significant.  There 
was  a  nice-looking  boy  there,  about  two 
years  my  senior;  lie  had  big,  blue  eyes  and 
a  friendly  aspect  ;  Emerson  made  us  know  n 
to  each  other,  and  it  was  understood  that 
we  were  to  be  friends.  At  this  point,  the 
door  of  memory  closes,  ami  Emerson  is 
not  again  revealed  to  me  until  seven  \ 
later,  after  we  had  been  in  Europe,  and 
had  returned  to  dwell  in  Concord. 

During  the  following  seven  years  1  saw 
him  constantly ,  and  in  mam  circumstan* 
Often,  on   m\    way   to    Sanborn's  school 
ami  back,  I  would  meet  him.  walking  with 
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his  head  bowed  for- 
ward, but  keeping  a 
bright  lookout  ahead 
of  him  (unlike  Chan- 
ning,  whose  eyes  ever 
soughttheground),and 
as  we  drew  near,  the 
u  n  i  q  u  e  Emersonian 
smile  would  glimmer 
in  his  face ;  he  would 
sometimes  stop  to 
speak  a  few  words, 
generally  in  the  form 
of  a  question ;  but  as  a 
rule  he  would  simply 
say  ''Good-bye,"  or 
"Good-night  "  (as  the 
case  might  be),  and 
pass  on  with  his  long, 
measured  steps.  "How 
do  you  do  ?"  was  a 
form  of  greeting  that 
I  seldom,  if  ever,  heard 
from  Emerson's  lips ; 
it  is  perhaps  a  foolish 
form,  and  I  used  to 
think  that  Emerson 
proved  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  philosophy 
by  guarding  his  speech 
even  in  a  thing  so 
trifling. 

At  other  times  I 
would  see  him,  trans- 
iently, in  his  study, 
where  the  walls  were 
all  made  of  books  in 
sober  bindings,  and 
there  was  a  table 
strewn  with  papers  and 
writings;  but  here  I 
never  lingered  long,  but 
went  forward  through 
an  alcove  which  led 
into  the  parlor  and  din- 
ing room.  These 
study-glimpses  of 
Emerson  showed  him 
mild  and  absorbed,  and 
always,  in  the  midst  of 
his  absorption,  with  a 
lovely  expression  of 
kindly  welcome.  Once 
in  a  while,  when,  at 
his  son's  invitation,  I 
came  in  to  lunch,  he 
would  sit  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  but  with 
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a  manner  as  if  he  were  the  least  consider- 
able person  there ;  and  he  would  address 
many  questions  to  the  visitor,  and  listen 
closely  to  his  replies,  as  if  he  looked  for 
some  wisdom,  or  at  least  information,  from 
the  unripe  boy.  His  bearing  towards  his 
wife  and  daughters  was  of  the  most  loving 
courtesy,  and  withal  of  deference,  as 
though  he  would  take  his  orders  from 
them.  Surely  there  was  never  greater 
personal  humility  than  in  this  man,  who 
was    one    of    the    proudest    and    boldest 


avouchers    of     the    inalienable    dignity    of 
human   nature  that   ever  lived. 

Again,  I  would  see  him  at  friends'  houses, 
in  conversation  with  other  famous  digni- 
taries of  New  England— Alcott,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Channing,  Thoreau,  Hoar,  ami 
many  others.  He  was  inevitably  the  cen- 
tre of  the  group,  and  when  he  spoke,  all 
listened,  though  he  never  spoke  to  all.  but 
addressed  himself  to  some  single  interloc- 
utor, and  seemed  to  wish  that  words  so 
unimportant  as   his  should   not   be   magm- 
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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

From  a  photograph  by  FOSTER  Brothers 
of  a  painting  by  Alfred  E.  Smith 
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fied.  But  his  friends  were  a  unit  against 
this  modesty;  there  was  freshness,  reason, 
and  beauty  in  all  he  said.  Society,  in  the 
high  sense,  was  always  created  where  he 

was,  and  took  on  a  dignity  and  value  that 
prophesied  of  a  Golden  Age. 

Finally,  I  was  always  on  a  bench  in  the 
Concord  Town  Hall  when  Emerson  was 
advertised  to  speak.  In  the  winter  Lyceum 
course  at  Concord,  all  the  great  orators  of 
the  time  appeared  in  their  turn  ;  but  none 
of  the  lectures,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Phillips  and  of  Beecher,  were  so  fully 
attended  as  his.  His  topics  were  com- 
monly of  perennial  interest,  though  they 
could  not  be  termed  popular;  they  touched 
the  deeps  of  thought,  but  they  were  full  of 
that  inimitable  Emersonian  quality  which 
attracts  the  man  in  the  street  almost  as 
much  as  the  thinker  and  philosopher. 
Sentences  leaped  out,  every  now  and  then, 
which  went  straight  to  the  heart  and  sense 
of  the  whole  audience.  Occasionally — for 
it  was  war-time — Emerson  would  speak  on 
some  subject  germane  to  the  great  struggle  ; 
and  no  man  was  more  clearly  and  rousingly 
patriotic  than  he,  though  always  with  an 
absence  of  noise  and  violence  which  bal- 
anced the  intensity  of  the  vital  significance. 
These  addresses  might  be  read  as  profit- 
ably to-day  as  then ;  there  was  in  them  the 
reserve  and  deliberation  which  are  wisdom, 
along  with  such  fire  as  appears  in  the 
renowned  poem  at  the  building  of  the 
monument  at  Concord  Bridge,  where 

"  Once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

Such  a  voice  as  his,  in  its  power  to  main- 
tain the  courage  and  to  reassure  the  faith 
of  the  North,  had  the  power  of  many  regi- 
ments on  the  field  of  battle. 

He  was  dressed,  on  these  evenings,  in 
black  broadcloth;  either  a  very  ill-cut  dress 
coat,  or  a  buttoned-up  frock  coat  almost 
as  ill-fitting;  with  a  high,  uncomfortable 
stock  and  an  upright  collar.  Emerson's 
figure  was  naturally  awkward ;  he  had 
narrow  and  sloping  shoulders,  large  arms 
and  hands  and  feet,  and  he  had  a  habit  of 
projecting  forward  his  head,  precisely  as  an 
eagle  on  the  perch  does,  and  with  the  same 
piercing  look  from  the  eyes.  As  he  stood 
before  the  audience,  behind  the  desk,  he 
let  his  hands  hang  folded  before  him,  or 
used  them  to  turn  the  leaves  of  his  manu- 
script; his  gestures  were  very  few  ;  the  one 
most  often   used  was  a  clenching  of   the 


right  list,  the  lingers  upward,  ami  bringing 
down  the  fore-arm  with  a  motion  of  power 
till  it  was  at  right  angles  with  the  upper 
arm;   in  its  minglin  :rvc  with  I 

a  very  characteristic  movement.  He  could 
hardly  be  said  to  read  his  manuscript  ;  he 
probably  knew  it  by  heart ;  lu-  would  merely 
keep  in  touch  with  it  as  he  went  ! 
But  I  have  seldom  heard  him  speak  with 
no  notes  whatever, though  1  know  he  was 
w  ell  able  to  do  so  when  occasion  demanded. 
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Frequently,   after  finishing   a   passage,   he 

would  turn  over  leaf  after  leaf,  sometimes 
to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  more,  ami 
begin  again  after  the  leap;  making  his 
hearers  feel  as  if  they  were  losing  invalua- 
ble things.  But  what  he  gave  was  always 
so  satisfying  to  the  mind  that  it  seemed 
ungenerous  to  demand  more;  and  Emer- 
son, of  course,  was  only  thinking  of  the 
time  limit  which  the  Lyceum  course  had 
fixed. 

Like  Beecher,  he  stood  square  upon  both 
feet;  but  there  was  nevertheless  a  slight 
shifting  movement  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  not  ordinarily  noticeable  ;  though, 
one  evening,  Emerson  happened  to  have 
on  a  pair  of  creaking  boots,  and  this  creak- 
ing permeated  the  eloquence  of  the  lecture 
in  a  manner  most  discomfortable  to  the 
audience,  and  doubtless  to  Emerson  him- 
self; though  he,  recognizing  that  it  was 
incurable  in  the  circumstances,  unless  he 
should  pull  his  boots  off,  hero- 
ically disregarded  it,  and  gave 
his  lecture  with  tranquillity  to 
the  end.  I  do  not  recall  the 
subject  of  that  lecture,  but  I 
can  never  forget  the  boots. 

After  leaving  Harvard,  I  went 
to  Europe,  and  returned  only 
after  an  absence  of  many  years, 
in  1882.  During  part  of  this 
time,  Emerson  had  been  grad- 
ually lapsing  into  silence;  the 
quality  of  his  mind  seemed  not 
impaired,  but  certain  external 
faculties  had  ceased  to  fulfil 
their  entire  functions.  In  the 
inner  recesses  of  his  conscious- 
ness he  was  aware  of  these 
deficiencies,  and  with  an  inno- 
cent wisdom  retired  from  active 
productiveness;  he  dwelt  in  a 
semi-spiritual  retreat,  commun- 
ing, doubtless,  with  the  Source 
of  intelligence,  but  estranged 
from  mortal  preoccupations. 
The  memory  of  names  and  all 
manner  of  arbitrary  phrases  left 
him,  and  faces  were  forgotten; 
though  the  essence  of  things 
still  seemed  to  be  accessible  to 
his  apprehension.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  make  a  psycho- 
logical study  of  this  final  phase 
of  the  American  philosopher. 
The  light  of  the  passing  day  was 
as  a  mirage  to  him ;  but  the  sun 


shone  clearly  upon  the  regions  of  the  past, 
and  he  probably  lived  in  them  and  felt  the 
ground  there  Solid  beneath  h is  feet.  His 
face,  in  these   times,  u;i>  quiescent, 

one  w  ho  dreams  aw  ake  ;  but  e\cr  and  anon 
that  keen,  investigating  look  would  gleam 
out  from  ir.  as  in  old  days,  and  he  would 
lift  his  head  as  if  about  to  speak  in  his  old 
way.  I  le  resigned  himself  to  the  1 
his  daughter  Ellen,  and  was  led  about  by 
her,  and  tended  affectionately  by  her,  like 
an  angel  half  asleep.  It  was  a  touching 
and  in  no  respect  a  painful  spectacle.  I 
visited  him  once  in  his  study,  with  the  old 
books  still  thronging  the  shelves;  and  he 
discoursed  to  me  about  Carlyle,  as  if  his 
visit  to  him  had  been  of  but  a  few  days 
since;  once  in  a  while  hi-  would  break  off 
to  ask  his  daughter  the  name  of  the  person 
to  whom  he  was  talking.  It  was  lik 
versing  through  a  veil,  or  with  a  man  in 
another    planet,  with    the    communication 
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imperfectly  established.  But  what  he  said 
of  Carlyle  was  with  all  his  original  force 
and  pith. 

I  saw  him  no  more;  but  on  the  day  of 
his  funeral  I  walked  with  the  rest  of  Con- 
cord, and  with  many  men  of  eminence 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  grave 
in  Sleepy  Hollow.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
all  of  the  old  Concord  was  left  in  that 
grave.  The  crowd  returned  to  their 
homes;  but  these  streets  and  houses  were  no 
longer  Concord  in  the  deeper  sense.  The 
last  of  the  great  magicians  had  departed, 
and  taken  with  him  the  spirit  that  is  the 
life. 
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The  Tribute  of  a  Son 

Of  Emerson's  youth  it  may  be  said  that 
he  had  little  in  boyhood,  but  that  it  in- 
creased with  his  years.  The  elders  liked 
him    best    when    a    boy,   and    the    young 


R.  W.  EMERSON 

From  a  photograph  b\   Bl   UK 


people  in  his  manhood  and  age.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  his  following  among  the  young, 
whether  in  years  or  in  spirit,  grew  with 
each  year.  Yet  he  wished  no  disciples, 
only  to  teach  young  people  to  trust  im- 
plicitly the  word  of  the  Spirit  in  its  special 
revelation  to  them  when  they  had  learned 
to  rightly  listen. 

The  lessons  of  poverty,  self-denial,  self- 
help,  mutual  help,  carefulness,  and  hardi- 
ness which  he  and  his  brothers  learned 
after  their  father's  early  death,  he  counted 
as  invaluable.  The  brothers  helped  each 
other  through  Harvard,  where  his  educa- 
tion but  partly  coincided  with  the  narrow 
curriculum  of  the  day,  for,  in  his  own 
words,  he 

Slighted  Minerva's  learned  tongue, 
But  leaped  with  joy  when  on  the  wind 
The  shell  of  Clio  rung. 

Then  followed  school  teaching  and  study 
of  divinity,  both  interrupted  by  ill  health  ; 
the  beginning  and  the  brave  ending  by  him- 
self of  a  happy  ministry,  where  he  had 
won  love  and  gratitude,  because  he  could 
no  longer  with  clear  conscience  perform 
certain  rites  which  the  custcm  of  his 
church  had  hallowed.  His  young 
wife  and  brilliant  brother  died  in 
these  years. 

Emerson  went  abroad  to  recover 
as  he  might  from  these  blows, 
heeding  little  that  he  saw  except  a 
few  men,  notably  Carlyle,  and 
returned  speedily  to  send  forth 
from 

"  The  close  low  pine- woods  of  a 
river  town 

his  thoughts  on  nature  and  her 
help  for  man. 

The  Lyceum,  spreading 
through  the  towns  and  villages, 
gave  him  a  pulpit  everywhere. 
He  found  with  pleasure  that 
people  welcomed  on  week  days  the 
thoughts  they  shrank  from  in 
Sunday  garb. 

Lowell  called  Emerson's  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  oration  in  1837  (Tki 
American  Scholar)  "our  intellect- 
ual Declaration  of  Independence," 
and  tells  what  a  remarkable  event 
it  was  in  the  annals  of  the  uni- 
versity. Hut  when,  the  following 
year,  he  spoke  to  the  divinity 
students  at  Cambridge  in  a  like 
strain,  the  heresy  seemed  so 
great  to  the  professors  and  even  to 
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THE  GRAVE  OF  EMERSON  AND  HIS  SON  WALDO,  "THE  HYACINTHE  BOY, 
IN  SLEEPY  HOLLOW  CEMETERY,  WHERE  THOREAU 
AND  HAWTHORNE  ALSO  REST 


THE  HOME  OF  EMERSON    IN  CONCORD,  A  PLAIN,  SQUARE,  WOODEN  HOUSE, 

STANDING  IN  A  GROVE  OF  PINE  TREES.     HERE  EMERSON 

LIVED  FROM    1835  to   1882 
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THE  OLD  MANSE,  CONCORD,   BUILT  BY  REV.  WILLIAM   EMERSON   IN    1765. 

HERE  EMERSON  WROTE  -NATURE/'  AND  HAWTHORNE 

"MOSSES  FROM  AN  OLD  MANSE" 


THE  WAYSIDE,"  CONCORD,  THE  HOME  OF  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 

WHERE    HE     "SAT    DOWN     BY    THE    WAYSIDE    OF    LIFE  " 

THE  CENTRAL  TOWER  WAS  HAWTHORNE'S  STUDY 
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WALDEN    POND,    CONCORD,    THE    CAIRN    MARKING   THE    SITE   OF 

THE  HUT  WHERE  HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU  LIVED  WHILE 

CULTIVATING  PHILOSOPHY  AND  BEANS 


A  STREET   VIEW    IN    CONCORD 
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THE    BATTLE    MONUMENT,    CONCORD,   ON    THE    COMPLETION  OF  WHICH,   IN   1836, 
EMERSON    WROTE    THE    FOLLOWING    '"CONCORD    HYMN" 


By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  in  April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept; 

AliKe  the  conqueror  also  sleeps; 
And  time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 

Down  the   dark  stream   which  seaward 
creeps. 


On  this  green  banK,  by  this  soft  stream, 
We  set  to=day  a  votive  stone; 

That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem, 
When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

Spirit,  that  made  those  heroes  dare 
To  die,  and  leave  their  children  free, 

Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 
The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  thee. 


VIEW    OF   CONCORD    RIVER   AND    BRIDGE 
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R.  W.  EMERSON 

From  a  miniature  painted  in  1S4S 


the  Unitarian  clergy  that  his  name  became 
anathema  there,  and  thirty  years  passed 
before  Harvard  again  recognized  him  and 
invited  him  to  begin  lectures  on  philosophy. 
Of  these  many  misfortunes,  as  they 
appeared  to  most  eyes,  Mr.  Emerson  said 
that  every  one  had  been  a  help  to  him, 
quoting  Mrs.  Barbauld's  poem  The  Brook, 

"  And,  the  more  falls  I  get,  move  faster  on." 

The  essays  were  all  delivered  first  as 
lectures  all  over  the  country  and  were  later 
severely  pruned  and  refined.  He  lived  in 
Concord,  going  almost  daily  to  Walden 
woods  to  receive  the  thoughts  which  he 
found  came  to  the  mind  attuned  by  nature 
and  by  solitude.  He  taught  self-reliance, 
but  on  the  purified  self,  and  stood  for  the 
Individual  in  a  generation  in  which  the 
claims  of  organization  were  increasingly 
pressed. 

Reformers  of  all  sorts  came  to  Concord, 
attracted  by  his  hospitality  to  thought.  He 
fed  and  protected  and  heard  them,  but  reso- 


lutely held  to  his  belief  in  his  special 
work  and  that  one  must  not 
mistake  others'  chivalries  for  one's 
own.  But  the  chivalry  of  freedom 
was  universal  and  commanding, 
and  in  the  long  struggle  against 
slavery  Emerson  early  showed  his 
colors  and  came,  as  a  free  lance, 
to  fight  beside  Garrison  and 
Phillips  when  it  was  dangerous  to 
do  so. 

Emerson  read  widely,  was  less 
of  a  student  than  many  believed, 
but  had  a  sure  instinct  for  what 
was  for  him  in  a  book — the  rest 
he  let  go.  But  he  studied  men 
with  delight,  the  "men  who  can 
do  things"  in  fields  where  the 
scholar  is  often  helpless.  Especially 
he  honored  the  farmer: 

"And  I,  who  cower  mean  and  small 
In  the  frequent  interval 
When  wisdom  not  with  me  resides, 
Worship  Toil's  wisdom  that  abides." 


But  he  was  not  false  to  his  class. 
He  said  that  "  the  scholar  has 
drawn  the  white  lot  in  life."  But 
everywhere  he  taught  that  the 
scholar  must  be  ready  to  stand 
for  the  truth  which  he  on  his 
lonely  watch  tower  has  seen, 
against  the  mob,  well  dressed  or 
in  rags;  also,  that  the  scholar 
must  toil  unweariedly  in  his  own  fields 
of  thought.  '  To  live  without  duties  is 
obscene."  He  eagerly  listened  to  the  talk 
of  the  tavern,  the  bank,  the  club,  the 
laboratory.  "  These  men  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  their  facts,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
know,"  recognizing  that  truth  is  one,  and 
natural  facts  but  the  embodiment  of  spirit- 
ual laws.  Hence  he  was  increasingly  at- 
tracted to  verse  as  the  proper  vehicle  for 
his  delighted  perceptions  of  beauty,  of 
harmony,  of  unity  : 

"  And  through  man  and  woman  and  >ea  and   star 
Saw  the  dance  of  Nature  forward  ami  far  ; 
Through  worlds  and  races  and  terms  ami  times 
Saw  musical  order  ami  pairing  rhymes." 

He  early  celebrated  the  beautiful  laws  of 
Compensation,  and  welcomed  the  doctrine 
of  Evolution  in  which  lie  saw,  not  blind 
destiny,  but  the  triumph  of  effort  and  hope, 
a  confirmation  of  "good  out  of  evil,"  his 
sure  belief. 

Emerson's  prose    ami    poetry   annotate 
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RALPH    WALDO    EMERSON 

From  the  painting  by  David  Scott,    1848 
noiv  in  the  Concord  Library 
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and  explain  each  other  and  should  be  read 
together.  It  was  as  a  poet  that  he  would 
have  wished  to  be  remembered. 

"The  sun  set,  but  set  not  his  hope. 
Stars  rose  ;   his  faith  was  earlier  up." 


An  Estimate  of  Emerson 

There  are,  as  Arnold  has  pointed  out, 
three  estimates  of  the  worth  of  any  poet : 
the  personal,  which  is  determined  by  the 
impression  which  he  produces  upon  his 
critic ;  the  historical,  which  is  determined 
by  the  effect  which  he  produced  upon  the 
literature  and  the  thought  of  his  age;  and 
the  real,  which  depends  upon  a  sense  in 
the  critic's  mind  of  the  truly  excellent,  and 
which  seeks  to  determine  the  positive 
worth  of  a  poet's  work  or  personality  by 
comparing  it  with  this  standard.  By  which 
of  these  estimates  shall  we  try  Emerson  ? 

Certainly  not  by  the  personal.  Always 
likely  to  be  a  fallacious  test,  it  is  peculiarly 
so  in  the  case  of  a  seer  and  a  teacher. 
Nor  can  we  properly  apply  the  historical 
estimate,  for  Emerson's  influence  upon  his 
contemporaries  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  actual  value  of  his  work.  He  was  the 
first  original  American  poet,  the  first  vital 
force  in  American  literature,  the  first 
American  thinker  to  make  his  voice  heard 
beyond  the  seas.  Arnold  has  borne  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  emotion  roused  by  that  clear 
pure  voice  at  Oxford  ;  Turgenev  names 
Emerson  as  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  new 
spirit  in  Russia  ;  of  contemporary  and  later 
American  poets,  Poe  alone  is  not  in  one 
way  or  another  his  disciple. 

To  obtain  the  real  estimate  of  Emerson 
we  must  begin  by  denying  much  that  his 
worshippers  claim  for  him.  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  not  a  great  poet.  He  utterly 
lacks  the  constructive  faculty  ;  hardly  a 
poem  of  his  in  which  some  part  is  not 
greater  than  the  whole.  These  parts, 
oracular,  epigrammatic,  often  beautiful 
utterances,  have  passed  so  largely  into  the 
current  coin  of  our  literature  that  they  are 
constantly  received  at  more  than  their  true 
poetic  value.  Tested  by  Milton's  will- 
known  rule  they  appear  to  lack  two  of  the 
three  necessary  elements  of  poetry.     The) 


are  simple,  but  neither  sensuous,  nor  pas- 
sionate. Set  Emerson's  loftiest  phrases 
beside  a  line  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Keats 
and  the  difference  between  the  true  poet 

and  the  thinker  in  verse  form  will  be 
instantly  apparent. 

Emerson  is  not,  in  the  Second  place,  a 
great  original  thinker.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
the  disciple  of  any  master.  But  he  was 
endowed  with  a  spiritual  curiosity  which 
led  him  far  afield  in  the  search  tor  truth 
and  with  a  true  American  instinct  foi 
ing  upon  the  good  wherever  he  found  it. 
His  philosophy  is  not  original,  but  eclectic. 

What,  then,  remains  to  us  of  Emerson? 
Something  better,  perhaps,  than  either  a 
poet  or  a  philosopher — a  man.  His  w  as  a 
personality  so  pure,  so  lofty,  and  so  brave 
that  we  may  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it 
great.  It  was  by  his  personality  even  more 
than  by  his  achievement  that  Emerson 
impressed  his  contemporaries.  And  if 
to-day  we  would  realize  Emerson's  worth, 
we  must  re-create  his  personality.  For- 
tunately for  us,  this  is  an  easy  task.  \\  c 
can  with  slight  effort  call  up  that  "calm, 
serene,  and  beautiful"  figure  and  bid  him 
be  to  us  what  he  was  to  the  men  of  his 
day,  "the  friend  and  aider  of  those  who 
would  live  in  the  spirit."  And  never  was 
such  a  friend  and  aider  more  needed  than 
here  and  now  in  Emerson's  own  "  great, 
intelligent,  sensual,  and  avaricious  Amer- 
ica." His  insistence  upon  the  primary 
importance  of  individual  character,  his 
fearlessness  in  exposing  the  hoflowness  <>t 
popular  conventions,  are  as  salutary  to  the 
average  American  who  joins  the  crowd  in 
the  blind  race  after  material  success  as  his 
unquenchable  optimism  and  sweet  serenity 
are  to  the  few  who  stand  aside  to  criticise, 
to  reprove,  and  to  lament. 


Biographical  Note  on  Emerson 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  horn  in  Bos- 
ton a  hundred  years  ago,  on  Ma)  -2s,  [803, 
In  his  own  phrase,  "  Man  is  a  bundle  oi  his 

ancestors,"  and  no  man  was  more  so  than 
Emerson.    Eight  generations  oi  New  I  ng 

land  minister  forefathers  had  gone  to  his 
making  ami  prepared  for  him  the  heritage 
of  a  keen,  robust  intellect  and  deep  spirit- 
ual insight.     Much  wordly  gear  they  did 

not  bequeath,  and  in  his  early  \eats  E  mer- 

son  was  subject  to  the  w  holesome  discipline 

of   narrow    means.       Plain   living  compelled 
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high  thinking.  His  formal  education  was 
obtained  in  the  Boston  Latin  School  and 
in  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1 82 1.  Emerson's  college  course  was 
not  marked  by  many  of  the  usual  academic 
distinctions;  his  individual  bent  led  him  to 
seek  light  and  leading  in  Shakespeare  and 
Montaigne  rather  than  in  the  prescribed 
text-books.  After  teaching  a  year  in  his 
brother's  school  for  young  ladies  in  Boston, 
he  studied  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
"approbated  to  preach"  in  1826.  His 
induction  in  Hanover  Street  Unitarian 
Church  and  his  marriage  to  Miss  Ellen 
Tucker  followed  in  1829.  Two  years  later 
his  wife  died,  and  in  1832  conscientious 
scruples  about  administering  the  commu- 
nion led  him  to  give  up  his  charge.  Atrip 
to  Europe  in  the  following  year  restored 
his  health,  strengthened  his  convictions, 
and  led  to  his  fruitful  and  life-long  friend- 
ship with  Carlyle.  On  his  return  he  found 
in  the  newly  established  Lyceum  lecture 
System    a    means    of     preaching    His.    new- 


gospel,  in  which  the  importance  of  the 
individual  and  the  immanence  of  the  divine 
were  the  chief  tenets.  Emerson's  personal 
magnetism,  the  freshness  and  depth  of  his 
thought,  the  oracular,  gnomic  terseness  of 
his  speech,  hissincerity  and  winning  human- 
ness,  won  him  wide  success,  clouded  at  first 
by  criticism  of  what  was  termed  "his 
heresies  and  his  charlatan-like  obscurity." 

Reform  was  in  the  air;  countless  schemes 
were  advocated  for  regenerating  the  world 
over  night.  Nearly  all  of  Emerson's  inti- 
mate friends — the  Channings,  Theodore 
Parker,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Bronson 
Alcott,  Convers  Francis,  F.  H.  Hedge, 
Margaret  Fuller — were  identified  with  one 
or  more  of  the  radical  movements  for 
social  or  religious  reform.  In  the  midst  of 
this  ferment  Emerson  kept  his  head.  It 
was  not  without  cause  that  he  was  dubbed 
the  "Yankee  Plato."  He  united  the  two 
seemingly  contradictory  strains  of  hard- 
headed  practicalness  and  high  idealism 
equally  characteristic  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. While  uncompromising  in  his  adher- 
ence to  truth,  he  saw  life  too  steadily  and 
too  whole  ever  to  hitch  his  wagon  to  any 
formula  or  be  betrayed  into  the  excesses  of 
one-idea-ed  partisanship. 

In  1836  his  first  book,  Nature,  appeared, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  stood  godfather  in 
America  to  Carlyle's  Sartor  'Rjsartus.  The 
famous  Divinity  school  address  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1838  stirred  up  a  heated  contro- 
versy. In  1840  Emerson  and  his  friends, 
vaguely  grouped  as  "  Transcendentalists, 
founded  the  short-lived  Dial  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  views.  Two  volumes  of  Essays 
and  one  of  Poems,  and  lectures  on  77/f 
Timer  and  on  Representative  Men  were  the 
chief  fruits  of  the  forties.  A  lecturing  tour 
in  England  in  1848  led  to  the  writing  of 
English  Traits  five  years  afterwards.  The 
antislavery  agitation  now  absorbed  much 
of  Emerson's  energies.  Though  he  shrank 
at  first  from  being  identified  with  the 
extreme  Abolitionists,  he  was  steadfast  in 
his  denunciation  of  slavery  and  an  active 
upholder  of  the  Union  cause  during  the 
war. 

From  i860  his  position  as  America's 
greatest  thinker  was  assured.  The  prophet 
had  honor  in  his  own  country  —  the 
country  for  which  he  had  made  "an  intel- 
lectual Declaration  of  Independence." 
From  1870.  when  Society  and  Solitude  was 
published,  till  his  death  on  April  27,  18S2. 
he  wrote  but  little,  but  his  teachings  were 
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sinking  ever  more  deeply  into  the  mind 
and  heart  of  his  age.  When  Dean  Stan- 
ley visited  America,  in  1878,  he  found  that 
in  every  church,  "it  mattered  not  what 
was  the  name  of  the  communion,  the 
preacher  was  always  Waldo  Emerson." 
If  his  influence  is  less  obtrusive  to-day,  it 
is  only  because  it  has  been  assimilated  and 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  spiritual  fibre 
and  intellectual  heritage  of  the  nation. 


A  Study  of  Emerson 

A  recent  tribute  to  Emerson  of  quite 
unusual  character  and  value  and  an  inter- 
esting study  of  his  works  are  to  be  found 
in  Dr.  John  Beattie  Crozier's  autobiog- 
raphy, My  Inner  Life,  in  which  the  writer 
traces  the  influence  on  his  mind  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  great  New  Englander. 
"I  was  led,"  he  says,  "from  tin-  study  of 
Carlyle  to  the  study  of  Emerson,  who  has 
always  been  so  intimately  associated  with 


him  in  the  public  mind;  and  I  still  retain  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  despair  into  which 
I  fell  when  I  attempted  to  read   him  the 
second  time,  having  put  him  aside  as  I  had 
Carlyle  some   years    before,  owing   to  the 
difficulty  I  had  in  understanding  his  little 
book    on   Representative   Men.       I    began 
this    time,  1   remember,  with    his    essays, 
starting  with  the  first  of  the  series — that 
on  History.      I  read  the  first  sentence;   it 
was  an  enigma;  I  passed  on  to  the  second; 
it  was  still  more  so;    then  to  the  third  and 
fourth  with   increasing   bewilderment  and 
mystification,    until   when   I    reached    the 
end   of   the  first   paragraph   I  was  fain  to 
confess,  as  he  himself  says  of  Life  in  gen- 
eral, 'All  is  riddle,  and  the  key  to  one  riddle 
is  another.'    I  started  a  second  time,  bend- 
ing   all    my    powers    of    speculation    with 
redoubled  concentration  and  attention  on 
these  mystic  utterances,   but    again    could 
make  nothing  of  them.      It  then  occurred 
to  me  that  the  concrete  illustrations  might 
help  me,  and   I  dipped   in  here  and  there 
among  them,  picking  them  out  one  by  one; 
but  they  turned  out  to  be  almost  as  myste- 
rious as  the  run  of  abstractions  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  it  was  not  until  after  some  time 
and  trouble  that  I  began  to  get  an  inkling 
of    what   it  was    all    about.       At    last    by 
shuttling  backwards  and  forwards  and  try- 
ing each  of  the  illustrations  in  turn  to  see 
if  it  would  fit  one  or  other  of  the  abstrac- 
tions as  its  key,  I   succeeded   in  getting  a 
pretty  fair  idea  of  the  drift  of  the  essay  as 
a  whole.     But  at  what   a  cost!     And  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  the  same  difficulty  had 
to  be  encountered  with  each  of   the  essays 
in  turn ;    the  reason    being   that   Emerson 
had  everywhere  withheld  the  principle  that 
was  the  key  to  that  particular  essay,  or  had 
wrapped  it  in  such  a  mystic  form  of  words 
that  it  passed   the   ordinary  comprehension 
to  understand    it.      It  was  a  mistake,  as  I 
now  think,  ami   must  have  cost  him  thou- 
sands of  the  best  readers;    and  yet  do  what 
he  would,  the  essays  could  never  have  been 
made    altogether    eas\    reading.       Eor   tin- 
separate  sentences,  being  the  result  of  sepa- 
rate acts  of   insight  or  observation,  are  not 
to  be  apprehended   like  a  train  of  physical 
or  mathematical  reasoning  when-  each  pro- 
position hangs  iu\  to  the  skirts   of   the  one 
before    it    and    so    can    be   followed    b\    t In- 
ordinary   intelligent    schoolboj  :    they    are 
rather  separate  aspects  or  sides,  as  it  were-, 
of  some  common  spiritual    principle  which 
they  illustrate   and   around   which    as   their 
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common  centre,  like  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
they  lie  without  connection  among  them- 
selves, and  so  can  be  gotten  only  by  those 
who  have  had  a  wide  experience  of  life  and 
are  possessed  of  natural  gifts  of  insight  and 
divination.  And  hence  I  have  always 
regarded  the  essays  of  Emerson  as  a  kind 
of  touchstone  of  intellectual  power  and 
penetration.  But  of  them  all  the  one  that 
gave  me  most  trouble  and  was  most  diffi- 
cult to  follow  was  the  essay  on  Experience. 
In  it  the  leading  ideas  of  most  of  the  other 
essays  exist  in  combination,  and  I  must 
have  spent  more  time  in  trying  to  unravel 
it  than  on  any  other  piece  of  writing  of 
equal  length  whatever,  with  the  exception 
possibly  of  some  parts  of  Hegel.  And  as 
in  my  judgment  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
essay  on  human  life  that  has  ever  been 
digested  within  the  compass  of  so  few 
pages,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  ven- 
ture to  offer  some  suggestions  that  may 
help  the  reader  to  an  understanding  of  the 
ground  plan  of  an  essay  which  Emerson 
has  inlaid  with  such  precious  mosaics  of 
thought.  .  .  .  Let  the  reader  who  has 
been  balked  by  the  difficulty  of  the  essay 
on  Experience  try  it  again  with  the  simple 
key  I  have  given  him,  and  say  whether  this 
is  not  so.  What  a  fine  piece  of  insight, 
for  example,  is  the  following :  '  A  man  is 
like  a  bit  of  Labrador  spar,  which  has  no 
lustre  as  you  turn  it  in  your  hand  until  you 
come  to  a  particular  angle,  and  then  it 
shows  deep  and  beautiful  colors.  There 
is  no  universal  adaptation  or  applicability 
in  men,  but  each  has  his  special  talent, 
and  the  mastery  of  successful  men  consists 
in  adroitly  keeping  themselves  where  that 
turn  shall  oftenest  have  to  be  practised.' 
But  every  essay  is  full  of  such  gems. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  illusion  by  which  men  have  a 
tendency  to  attribute  to  men  whom  they 
admire  for  particular  traits  an  all-round 
completeness  and  excellence:  '  On  seeing 
the  smallest  arc  we  complete  the  circle ' ; 
or  this  as  a  definition  of  character,  'Char- 
acter is  moral  order  as  seen  through  the 
medium  of  an  individual  nature '  ;  or  again 
in  reference  to  the  way  in  which  we  are 
dominated  by  general  ideas  or  abstractions, 
by  phrases  or  names,  such  as  king,  noble- 
man, clergyman,  policeman,  in  the  teeth  of 
adverse  facts,  'General  ideas  are  essences; 
they  are  our  gods.'  Or,  lastly,  this  on  self- 
reliance,  which  was  a  great  stimulus  to  me 
personally,  '  Weak  young  men  grow  up  in 


libraries,  believing  it  their  duty  to  accept 
the  views  which  Cicero,  which  Locke, 
which  Bacon  have  given;  forgetful  that 
Cicero,  Locke,  and  Bacon  were  only  young 
men  in  libraries  when  they  wrote  tl 
books.'  Nowhere,  indeed,  will  you  find 
greater  penetration  and  profundity',  greater 
refinement  and  delicacy  than  in  these  essays; 
so  much  so  that  whenever  I  come  across  a 
thought  of  more  than  usual  penetration  or 
distinction  among  recent  writers,  as  in 
Stevenson,  or  Ibsen,  or  Meredith,  or  in 
some  of  the  works  of  Olive  Schreiner,  I  am 
at  once  reminded  of  Emerson ;  and  rarely 
do  you  come  on  a  remark  of  universal 
application  anywhere  but  what  it  can  be 
paralleled  and  matched  by  one  of  similar 
import  in  his  works.  I  have  only  just  read 
again  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  after 
a  lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  essay  on 
Experience,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken, 
and  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  my  opinion 
of  its  merits  remains  the  same  as  before. 
No  increase  of  experience  or  reflection 
during  the  intervening  years  has  enabled 
me  to  add  or  suggest  aught  by  way  of  com- 
mentary on  these  great  and  penetrating 
observations  on  human  life  that  is  not 
either  more  superficial  or  less  true.  It  is 
not  that  I  do  not  differ  profoundly  from 
him  as  to  the  truth  of  the  general  frame- 
work which  I  have  alreadv  described,  and 
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which  he  has  inlaid  with  such  precious 
gems  of  thought;  I  refer,  rather,  to  his 
isolated  observations  and  reflections  on  all 
that  concerns  human  life  and  the  laws  and 
operations  of  the  human  mind  and  heart. 
.  .  .  .  Until  Emerson  is  understood,  no 
observer  of  human  life  making  any  preten- 
sions to  originality  can,  in  my  judgment, 
consider  his  reputation  safe  or  his  work 
free  from  the  danger  of  being  undermined 
by  this  great  master  of  human  thought." 


The  Blessings  of  Misfortune 

An  interesting  incident  in  which  Emer- 
son figures  is  recorded  in  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  newly  published  Memories 
of  a  Hundred  Years.  Emerson's  cousin 
George  had  read  some  of  his  college  prepara- 
tory Greek  with  Mr.  Hale  and  had  gratified 
his  tutor  by  attaining  high  rank  in  his  class 
at  Harvard.  Speaking  of  the  Junior  Exhibi- 
tion, in  which  George  had  the  first  part, 
Dr.  Hale  says: — 

11  After  the  whole  was  over,  and  as  the  assembly 
broke  up,  I  crossed  the  chapel  that   I   might  speak 


to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  stood  alone,  as  it 
happened,  under  the  gallery.  I  introduced  myself 
to  him,  and  I  said  I  wanted  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  success  of  his  cousin.  He  said  :  '  Yes,  I  did 
not  know  I  had  so  fine  a  young  cousin.  And  now, 
if  something  will  fall  out  amiss, — if  he  should  be 
unpopular  with  his  class,  or  if  his  father  should 
fail,  or  if  some  other  misfortune  can  befall  him, — 
all  will  be  well.'  I  was  indignant  with  what  I 
called  the  cynicism  of  his  speech.  I  thought  it  the 
affectation  of  the  new  philosopher  who  felt  that  he 
must  say  something  out  of  the  way  of  common 
congratulation.  But  I  learned  afterwards,  what 
he  had  learned  then,  that  'good  is  a  good  master, 
but  bad  is  a  better.'  And  I  do  not  doubt  now 
that  the  remark,  which  seemed  cynical,  was  most 
affectionate." 


The  Portraits  of  Emerson 

Among  the  best  of  the  portraits  of 
Emerson,  no  one  of  which  did  him  com- 
plete justice,  are  the  painting  by  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  reproduced  on  page  154,  and  the 
three  duographs  which  follow.  The  Scott 
portrait  on  page  173,  painted  in  Edinburgh 
in  1848,  is  usually  considered  the  best 
likeness  of  Emerson,  the  reformer.  In 
1858,  when  G.  W.  Rowse  was  work- 
ing on  the  crayon  portrait  which  is  repro- 
duced on  page  176,  he  made  a  sketch 
of  which  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  of  Con- 
cord, had  three  photographs  made.  One 
of  these,  lent  the  Booklovers  Magazine 
by  Mr.  Sanborn,  is  reproduced  on  page  148. 
Photographs  by  Black,  taken  chiefly  in  the 
sixties,  appearonpagesi57 — a  characteristic 
pre-lecture  pose — 161,  164,  170,  and  168, 
in  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  several  of 
them  giving  Emerson  a  hard,  sancti- 
monious aspect  foreign  to  his  nature.  The 
genial  side  of  Emerson  is  better  preserved 
in  the  portraits  on  pages  1 72  and  1 78.  The 
other  three  pictures  on  page  168  include  a 
curious  early  portrait,  a  photograph  which 
appeared  in  Grozelier's  hit  raids  of  Freedom 
in  1855,  and  the  bust  of  Emerson  by 
David  French.  In  the  group  on  page 
177  Emerson  is  shown  with  two  school- 
mates, life-long  friends,  Dr.  Furness  and 
Samuel  Bradford. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  'Dr. 
Edward  Everett  1 1  ale  for  the  use  of  the 
eorrespondenee  of  Emerson,  addressed  to  him, 

and  the  extract  from  the  'Boston  Advertiser 

which  appear  in  this  section. 
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SOUND  •  EDUCATION  •  IS  •  RELIGION 
AN  D  •  TRUE  •  RELIGION  •  IS 
ALWAYS     •     SOUND    •     EDUCATION 


Editorial  Note 

The  statement  appearing  above  is  the  sub- 
heading of  the  title  page  of  the  department 
of  "  Education  and  T{eligion  "  in  our  Jan- 
uary number.  This  sub -title  brought  us  a 
storm  of  criticism.  To  meet  this  criticism,  a 
number  of  distinguished  clergymen  and  lay- 
men were  asked  for  a  frank  statement  of 
opinion.      Their  replies  are  published  below. 


The  above  title,  upon  which  you  wish  my 
opinion,  is  an  interesting  one.  My  criti- 
cism upon  it  is  that  it  is  not  explicit.  I 
can  at  once  subscribe  to  it,  but  in  so  doing 
should  claim  the  liberty  of  putting  my  own 
interpretation  upon  it. 

"Sound  education  is  religion,"  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  religion,  the 
human  side  of  the  eternal  realities  of  relig- 
ion, the  expression  in  consciousness  of  the 
things  of  the  Infinite. 

"True  religion  is  always  sound  educa- 
tion"— to  this  I  also  agree  in  the  sense 
that  religion  is  not  merely  an  affair  of 
feeling  or  of  character,  but  that  it  carries 
one  beyond  itself  to  the  source  of  all  true 
feeling  and  all  high  character. 

With  this  interpretation  I  think  the 
epigram  is  strikingly  true. 


fajffinrdiK 


{Old  South  Church,  Boston) 

I  scarcely  know  what  judgment  to  pass 
upon  your  title  page.  The  words,  in  my 
opinion,  may  be  construed  either  in  a  sense 
which  I  would  approve,  or  in  one  which  I 
would  not  approve.  The  trouble  is,  con- 
ciseness leads  to  obscurity;  and  the  title 
page  must  have,  if  anything,  conciseness. 
"Sound    education"  opens    the    way    to 


"  religion,"  but  taken  strictly  as  an  art, 
which  it  primarily  is,  it  docs  not  embrace- 
religion,  which  is  something  objective  and 
an  end  to  be  attained,  rather  than  t he- 
means  to  attain  it.  "  True  religion"  cer- 
tainly suggests  and  commands  "sound 
education,"  but  whether  all  that  religion 
means  can  be  said  to  be  predicated  of  it  by 
"sound  education,"  is  a  question  not  so 
easily  answered.  For  myself,  I  would 
amplify  somewhat  your  title  page. 

{Archbishop  of  St.  Paul) 

This  statement  is  too  vague,  too  sweep- 
ing, and  therefore  open  to  misinterpreta- 
tion. I  would  rather  say:  Education  is 
not  sound  without  religion ;  and  true 
religion  is  an  inspiration  and  safeguard  to 
education. 

{Princeton  University) 

Yes:  but  education  in  what?  This  is 
one  of  those  large,  and  rather  loose,  state- 
ments which  need  definition  of  their  terms. 


{Bishop  of  Sew  York) 

Of  all  sound  education  religion  must  he 
the  central  element  ;  for  only  that  is  sound 
education  which  develops  the  entire  man. 
and  the  religious  element  in  man,  which 
includes  his  ideals  and  his  highest  loyalties, 
is  the  royal  part  of  him. 

That  true  religion  implies  Bound    cduca- 
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tion  is  also  obvious.  Religion  unites 
inspiration  and  education,  open  vision  and 
trained  faculty.  Their  action  is  reciprocal ; 
each  is  conditional  for  the  other. 


^d^C^U^ 


(First  Congregational  Church,  Columbus,  0.) 

The  statement  you  sent  me  is  a  confu- 
sion of  things  different,  though  closely 
related.  Damon  and  Pythias  are  insepar- 
able friends;  but  to  say  that  Damon  is 
Pythias  helps  nobody.  Education  is  a  pro- 
cess ;  religion  is  a  possession.  Education 
of  the  whole  man  will  always  make  one 
religious.  True  religion  leads  one  to  seek 
education,  but  Voltaire  did  not  possess 
religion,  and  Jerry  Macauley  did  not  have 
an  education. 


(President  of  Brown  University) 

With  the  second  proposition,  that  "true 
religion  is  always  sound  education,"  I 
entirely  agree,  but  with  the  first  I  would 
be  inclined  to  disagree,  for  I  imagine  there 
is  much  sound  education  which  cannot  in 
any  real  sense  be  called  religion.  It  is 
difficult  to  see,  for  instance,  how  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  conic  sections  can, 
without  a  straining  of  terms,  be  called 
religion.  That  both  conic  sections  and 
religion  improve  a  man  is  true,  but  they 
are  not,  for  this  cause,  necessarily  the  same. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  devil  is  thoroughly 
educated  in  certain  departments,  but  I 
should  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  religious. 


(''Ralph  Connor,"  Winnipeg) 

Whatever  else  religion  is,  it  is  something 
affecting  the  whole  nature:  God  will  not 
accept  a  divided  allegiance.  Whatever  else 
education  is,  it  is  something  that  harmo- 
niously develops  our  powers  to  a  balance. 
Accordingly,  an  education  that  has  not 
touched  the  religious  sense  is  lop-sided. 
And   uneducated  religion  is  dangerous:   it 


may  be  a  spiritual  intoxication,  force  with- 
out direction,  liable  to  do  blind  mischief. 
From  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  Eras- 
mus laid  down  the  principle  that  learning 
must  be  the  barrier  for  religion  against 
fanaticism. 

(University  of  Chicago) 

If  your  definition  of  sound  education  be  : 
a  knowledge  of  right  thinking,  right  doing, 
and  right  living,  then  you  have  given  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  best  definitions 
of  true  religion. 


(Congregation  Keneseth  Israel,  Philadelphia) 

No  religion  is  worth  the  name  that  does 
not  lead  the  whole  man  up  and  on.  No 
education  is  real  education  unless  it  leads 
out  the  real  man — the  higher  man.  The 
all-round  educated  man  must,  in  the  last 
resort,  be  profoundly  religious.  The  man 
lacking  religious  instinct  is  like  the  man 
who  lacks  color  sense  or  whose  ear  fails  to 
interpret  to  him  music — he  is  not  the  nor- 
mal man,  though  he  maybe  a  good  sort  of 
fellow. 


(St.  George's  Church,  New  York) 

I  see  nothing  in  your  statement  to  criti- 
cise, provided  it  be  justly  interpreted.  A 
sound  education  includes  the  development, 
discipline,  and  instruction  of  the  moral  and 
religious  nature.  No  man  is  fully  educated 
who  is  ignorant  of  religion,  for  in  that  case 
the  highest  faculties  are  left  untrained. 
On  the  other  hand,  true  religion  is,  in  so 
far,  a  sound  education.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
all  of  education.  Other  things  may  come 
in;  but  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word 
"religion,"  your  sentence*  may  be  permitted 
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to  stand.  It  may,  however,  be  rightly 
challenged  as  lacking  in  definiteness,  and 
as  such  it  is  liable  to  misconstruction. 
The  saving  word  in  your  statement  is 
sound." 


{Tabernacle  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia.) 

This  aphorism  is  as  true  as  any — none 
of  them  being  able  to  stand  a  microscop- 
ical test.  Everything  depends  on  the 
adjective.  If  "  sound  "  means  "  all-round  " 
(the  education  of  head  and  hand  and  heart 
and  conscience)  I  for  one  would  "O.  K."  it. 
But  if  sound ''  means  the  "  clang  of  brass 
and  the  tinkling  of  cymbal,"  as  it  too  often 
does,  nothing  could  be  more  false.  For 
unsound  education  is  not  only  irreligion 
but  atheism. 


(Avondale  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati,  0.) 

Honestly,  if  we  are  to  have  words  at  all, 
we  must  permit  them  to  retain  a  little 
individuality.  Sound  education  is  religi- 
ous, and  true  religion  is  always  soundly 
educational,  but  religion  is  more  than  edu- 
cation, just  as  education  is  more  than 
religion. 


JL^GL.bhM*. 


(Managing  editor  Christian  Endeavor  World) 

Whether  the  terms  are  entirely  inter- 
changeable is  open  to  question.  However, 
by  a  legitimate  expansion  of  the  terms 
"Education"  and  "Religion,"  the  senti- 
ment expressed  is  not  only  substantially 
true  but  also  eminently  timely. 


-<* 


V 


*^Ci**msCttr*^ 


(San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary) 


I  should  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  sub-heading  of 
your  magazine  if  you  allow  me  to  put  my 


own  interpretation  upon  the  first  word 
'sound."  An  education  that  tells  of  God 
and  leads  to  God,  and  that  teaches  man's 
highest  duty  to  his  fellow-men,  is  certainly 
an  essential  part  of  religion,  though  I 
would  not  be  understood  as  laying  that 
there  is  no  supernatural  factor  in  the  relig- 
ion of  Christianity,  for  I  believe  that  there 
is,  and  a  factor  which  cannot  be  gained 
from  books  or  human  teachers. 

The  second  clause  of  the  sentence  I 
could  heartily  endorse.  "True  religion" 
may  not  be  an  all-round  education,  but  it 
certainly  is  a  sound  education. 


/T^C/( 


r 


(President  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeuior   ) 


One  ought  not  to  find  fault  with  an 
aphorism  or  a  proverb  as  if  it  were  a 
proposition  in  geometry  or  a  theological 
dogma.  This  of  yours  fits  some  wholesome 
meanings. 


£.#Qtu« 


(Croxer  Theological  Seminary) 

It  is  true  that  "  Sound  education  is 
religion  and  all  religion  is  sound  educa- 
tion," but  it  is  true  just  as  all  such  aphor- 
isms are  true,  that  is,  after  its  sense  has 
been  unfolded  and  its  terms  agreed  upon. 
It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  very  much 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  education,  and 
much  of  what  is  called  religion,  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Reading  books 
does  not  make  an  educated  man  any  more 
than  acquaintance  with  creeds  makes  a 
religious  one.  If  they  did,  God  wot,  we 
would  be  so  near  the  millennium  that  we 
might  all  set  about  to  get  our  robes  ready. 
For  the  superfluity  of  creeds  which  held 
the  ground  a  few  centuries  ago  has  been 
far  more  than  matched  by  the  superfluity 
of  books  with  which  we  are  deluged  to-day. 
But  we  had  better  he  honest  with  our- 
selves and  with  the  public  in  our  talk  about 
books  and  religion.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
offer  a  ticket  of  admission  to  tin-  New 
Jerusalem  as  a  bonus  to  induce  any  one  to 
accept  and  pay  for  a  library  card.  The 
great  mass  of  people  who  read  books  do  so 
simply   for   enjoyment,    ami  without  any 
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ulterior  thought  of  the  effect  upon  either 
their  minds  or  their  souls.  The  plain  fact 
is,  that  multitudes  of  people  are  under  the 
obsession  of  the  "  reading  habit,"  just  as 
a  few  others  have  become  victims  of  the 
drink  or  the  cocaine  habit.  Its  victims  are 
not  usually  pitied,  in  fact  they  are  so 
usually  commended  that  they  have  a  very 
complacent  opinion  of  the  habit  and  of 
themselves.  I  speak  with  feeling,  for  I  am 
myself  a  victim.  I  long  since  became  a 
confirmed  reader.  The  sight  of  a  printed 
page  has  much  the  same  effect  upon  me 
that  the  scent  of  brandy  has  upon  an 
inebriate.  I  am  restless  until  I  have  swal- 
lowed it.  I  read  books  if  they  are  handy, 
if  not,  I  read  a  magazine,  in  default  of  that 
a  newspaper,  and  failing  even  that  I  read 
the  Ivory  Soap  and  Goose  Oil  doggerel  in 
the  street  cars.  And  I  notice  that  the 
people  sitting  by  my  side  do  the  same 
thing.  I  have  tried  to  break  myself  of  the 
habit,  but  in  vain.  When  one  has  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  using  anodynes  the  will 
becomes  enfeebled  and  the  victim  only 
dreams  of  freedom.  I  no  longer  even 
dream  of  it.  But  I  do  still  retain  enough 
integrity  to  try  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names. 

And  now  to  come  back  to  our  question 
about  words.  Education  is  really  the 
expansion  of  the  powers  of  the  psychical 
side  of  one's  nature,  and  that  is  what 
religion  is.  The  educated  man  is  the  one 
"who  looks  before  and  after,"  whose  life 
horizon  is  wide,  so  wide  that  he  can  esti- 
mate the  relative  sizes  and  values  of  the 
things  which  he  touches.  The  religious 
man  is  he  whose  horizon  is  still  wider, 
bounded  by  infinity  on  either  side.  A 
completely  educated  man  would  be  one 
who  knew  exhaustively  the  universe  in 
which  he  lives,  and  having  come  so  far 
he  would  find  that  he  had  long  ago  uncon- 
sciously crossed  the  frontier  where  the 
sacred  and  the  secular  march. 


-tf  j .  y^\ 


(Holy  Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn) 


The  very  title  of  this  department  of  your 
magazine,  "Education  and  Religion," 
implies  that  the  two  are  not  identical.  I 
am  not  saying  that  you  cannot  engraft 
upon  the  two  terms  such    a  sense   as    to 


make  them  synonymous,  but  it  would  be 
a  sense  different  from  that  which  they  are 
understood  by  educated  and  by  religious 
people  generally  to  carry,  and  thus  their 
use  as  synonyms  would  be  misleading, 
and  therefore   unsound. 

(Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York) 

The  question  of  the  accuracy  of  the  sub- 
title of  this  department  of  your  magazine,  to 
my  mind,  is  one  of  definition.  As  popu- 
larly understood,  I  do  not  think  it  a  correct 
statement,  but  it  is  susceptible  of  a  larger 
and  more  satisfying  interpretation,  which  I 
presume  is  the  one  in  your  mind.  The 
subject  is  too  large  for  treatment  in  a  single 
paragraph. 

(First  Congregational  Church,  Montclair,  New  Jersey) 

I  see  nothing  objectionable.  Sound 
education  includes  religion. 

("Bishop  of  Massachusetts) 

In  the  ordinary  and  commonly  under- 
stood sense  of  "education"  and  "religion" 
these  words  are  not  synonymous  and  the 
above  sentence  is  misleading.  It  may 
be  possible  to  put  sufficient  content  into 
the  word  "sound"  to  make  the  phrase 
intelligible. 


fr\ 


(President  Open  Air  Workers'  Association,  f/'ashington) 

Everything,  of  course,  depends  upon 
definition.  Socrates  was  undoubtedly 
right  in  insisting  upon  the  strict  defi- 
nition of  terms  as  a  prerequisite  to  progress 
in  knowledge.  The  Bible  supplies  two 
definitions  of  religion.  One  is  furnished 
by  the  Hebrew  prophet  Micah:  He 
hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good, 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee 
but  to  do  justly  and  to  love  mercy  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  "  (Micah 
6:8).     Apostle  James   gives   the  other: 
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"True  religion  and  undefiled  before  our 
God  and  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  father- 
less and  widows  in  their  affliction  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world." 
(James  i:  27).  Now,  if  "sound  educa- 
tion" can  be  so  defined  as  to  cover  these 
statements  satisfactorily  and  adequately,  I 
think  your  proposition  would  stand:  but 
this  would  be  necessary.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  two  coincide  throughout  their 
whole  extent,  and  "  form  one  and  the  same 
straight  line,"  as  Euclid  would  say.  But 
it  may  be  so,  if  what  is  intended  by  the 
expression  is  not  simply  the  education  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  but  the  training  of 
the  will  and  of  the  affections  as  well. 

(Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia) 

In  a  large  sense  your  statement  is  cor- 
rect. When  we  send  a  boy  to  school,  we 
send  the  whole  boy,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  and  religion  is  for  the  whole  man, 
and  for  the  life  of  man  in  every  sphere  of 
action. 

(Secretary  Hoard  of  Publication  of  the  %eformed  Church) 

Right  education  should  be  religious  and 
true  religion  is  necessarily  educative. 


J-^C-fy 


(Bishop  of  Peoria) 

I  am  asked  to  criticise  the  above  propo- 
sition. It  is  a  modern  heresy.  The  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  content  of  the  term 
education.  What  is  meant  by  it  ?  Pre- 
sumably the  result  of  the  combined  efforts 
of  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 
It  is  impossible  to  call  this  product  religion, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  define,  by  a  single  term 
and  a  play  upon  words,  the  greatest  thing 
known  to  human  life  and  history.  Educa- 
tion and  religion  are  not  convertible 
terms,  nor  do  they  become  so  by  the  addi- 


tion of  "  sound  "  to  the  first    and    "  true  " 
to    the    second.      It    is   not   even  nei 

that  a  religious  man  should  be  "educated," 
except  in  things  concerning  his  faith,  and 

this  is  the  reason  why  a  little  child  may  be 
as  religious  as  the  grown-up  man. 

(St.  Pauls  Church,  Albany) 

I  do  not  think  the  statement  which  you 
send  me  is  accurate.  Education  and  relig- 
ion are  not  synonymous  terms;  though  it 
is  true  that  a  sound  education  is  always 
pervaded  by  a  religious  spirit,  and  a  true 
religion  is  always  educative  in  its  effects. 


(The  Outlook) 

Undoubtedly      these     words,     properly 
understood,  convey  most  important  truths. 


(Trinity  University,  Toronto) 

Your  statement,  "Sound  education  is 
religion  and  true  religion  is  sound  educa- 
tion," is  open  to  the  objection  that  almost 
anything  can  be  read  into  it,  and  with 
equal  warrant  and  propriety.  It  has  the 
sound  of  soundness  without  the  certainty; 
and  the  scent  of  heresy  without  the  proof. 
"Religion"  and  "education"  are  not  syn- 
onyms in  any  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
terms.  You  can  drive  through  the  state- 
ment with  "a  coach  and  four,"  and  carry 
all  sorts  of  passengers.  It  is  a  definition 
that  needs  defining.  If  it  had  a  little  more 
bulk  it  would  be  less  vague. 


tAA   , 


(McCormick  Theological  Srminary,  Chicago) 


"  Sound  education  is  religion  and  true 

religion  is  always  sound  education,"  if  the 
words    "religion"    ami       education 


are 
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both  used  in  their  broadest  sense,  for  both 
aim  to  put  man  into  right  relations  with 
his  whole  environment,  seen  and  unseen. 
Education  has  been  too  narrowly  conceived 
as  the  development  of  the  mind  alone. 
"Sound  education"  must  include  the 
education  of  head  and  hand  and  heart — 
the  development  of  all  their  God-given 
powers  and  possibilities.  True  religion 
must  accomplish  precisely  the  same  result, 
and  religionists  who  are  shocked  by  the 
motto  are  probably  those  who  have  con- 
ceived of  religion  in  a  narrow  sense  that 
the  Bible  does  not  warrant,  as  simply  the 
righting  of  man's  relations  with  God  ; 
whereas,  the  Bible  gives  yet  larger  space 
to  the  more  difficult  hemisphere  of  relig- 
ion— the  righting  of  man's  relations  to 
man,  the  neglected  hemisphere,  which,  in 
this  age  of  cities,  the  church  is  called  upon 
to  develop,  but  a  hemisphere  which  it  has 
as  yet  scarcely  discovered. 


(Superintendent  International  Reform  Bureau,  Washington) 

This  statement  I  interpret  as  addressed 
rather  to  the  emotions  than  to  the  intel- 
lect. As  such  I  should  approve  of  it.  If 
"promotes"  were  substituted  for  "is"  in  the 
two  sentences,  the  sentiment  could  be  more 
easily  defended  at  the  bar  of  the  intellect. 
This  substitution  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
good  form  but  in  a  gain  in  the  logic. 


^1^3    2 '  3i~ 


(President  of  Western  Reserve  University) 


v— 


I  do  not  think  that  the  above  is  a  true 
definition  of  either  Education  or  Religion. 

(New  York) 

I  see  nothing  to  object  to  in  your  state- 
ment, provided  I  read  it  full  of  what  would 
be  my  meaning  and  what  I  suppose  is 
yours.  The  dictum  is  an  aphorism  with 
all  the  possibility  of  abuse  that  always  lies 
in  an  epigram.  In  right  hands,  yours  is  a  lofty 
expression  of  the  truth  that  religion  is  a  rea- 
sonable service.  To  educate  (draw  out  and 
up)  is  the  evident  divine  end  and  "increas- 


ing purpose."  To  know  is  not  the  end: 
but  to  know  so  as  to  do  and  to  become.  All 
fact  has  holy  implications,  and  ( unthwarted ) 
a  heavenly  trend.  Wonder  and  worship 
are  the  true  children  of  reality.  Religion 
is  undoubtedly  from  the  Latin  religere,  to 
ponder.  Education  is  growth  in  the  art 
and  the  material  of  pondering.  The  edu- 
cation that  ignores  man's  highest  and 
ultimate  relation  is  un-'  sound."  I  think 
so. 


(President  Hamilton  College) 

I  consider  the  statement  on  the  title- 
page  submitted  to  me  too  ambiguous  to 
have  any  value.  I  can  so  construe  it  for 
myself  as  to  divest  it  of  any  fallacy;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  generally  regarded  as 
indefinite  and  incomplete. 


0& 
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(Western  Theological  Seminary) 

True  religion  involves  the  development 
of  all  the  faculties  of  man  for  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  service  of  men.  Without  sound 
education  such  development  is  impossible. 
Sound  education  is,  therefore,  not  the 
cause  of,  but  an  essential  factor  in,  the 
development  of  true  religion.  True  relig- 
ion presupposes  sound  education  and  sound 
education  is  a  religious  duty. 

(Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church) 


The  word  "Education"  is  generally 
limited  in  its  meaning  to  the  development 
of  the  mental  faculties,  to  the  discipline  of 
the  intellect.  This  limited  definition  given 
to  education  is  unquestionably  very  faulty, 
and  has  resulted  in  much  harm.  Man  is 
a  compound  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit;  the 
word  "Education"  should  be  made  to 
cover  the  entire  man  and  not  a  fraction  of 
him.  The  education  that  deals  only  with 
the  mental  faculties  is  a  one-sided,  lop- 
sided education.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
call  such  a  person  educated. 

The  emotional,  ethical,  and  spiritual 
natures  are  as  nuieh  a  part   of  the   man  as 
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the  purely  mental  faculties,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  word  education  does  cover 
these,  even  though  for  a  time  custom  has 
confined  it  to  a  narrower  channel.  The 
greatest  philosopher  whose  ethical  and 
spiritual  nature  has  been  neglected  is  not 
really  an  educated  man. 

By  "  Religion  "  we  mean  faith,  worship, 
piety,  man's  relation  to  Deity.  I  should 
say  a  man  might  be  truly  religious,  and  yet 
not  be  truly  educated;  but  true  religion 
tends  always  toward  sound  education. 

In  place  of  the  word  "is"  in  the  last 
clause  of  your  title,  I  would  place  the  words 
"  eventuates  in."  In  days  past  I  have  had 
reason  to  give  this  subject  a  good  deal  of 
thought,  and  I  have  given  you  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  I  have  arrived. 

{First  Baptist  Church,  Denver) 

Neither  proposition  is  true  as  it  stands  ; 
with  proper  explanation  both  propositions 
may  be  accepted.  "Sound  education  is 
religion,"  is  correct  in  the  sense  that  no 
education  is  sound  without  morality,  and 
no  morality  is  sound  without  religion. 
'*  True  religion  is  always  sound  education," 
but  not  the  whole  of  it. 

{President  St.  Louis  University) 

There  is  no  sound  education  that  is  not 
dominated  by  religion.  Personal  religion 
that  is  in  the  broadest  sense  true  includes 
or  implies  every  element  of  a  sound 
education. 

{Auburn  Theological  Seminary) 

The  statement  seems  to  me  to  involve 
confusion.  Sound  education,  I  think, 
should  involve  religious  training,  but  can 
not  by  any  stretch  of  language  be  made 
identical  with  it.  In  the  same  way,  true 
religion  involves  an  element  of  education, 
and  inspires  to  intellectual  and  other  activ- 
ities, but  it  cannot  be  called  "sound  edu- 
cation."    Education  is  the  development  of 


our  faculties  for  life  purpose.  It  is  deter- 
mined in  its  scope  by  that  purpose.  Sound 
education  will  differ  in  different  ag«  and 
with  different  needs  in  different 
Religion  is  the  attitude  of  the  spiritual 
man  to  supcrsensual  realities— an  attitude 
generally  of  communion  and  dependence. 
The  little  child  can  be  truly  religious  but 
utterly  without  education.  The  statement 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  loose 
untruths  that  do  no  good — and  but  little 
harm. 


MCe-^2) 
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Theological  Seminary) 


I  should  prefer  the  statement  of  Lessing, 
which  your  phrase  very  nearly  approaches  : 
"  Education  is  Religion  offered  to  the  indi- 
vidual ;  Religion  is  Education  offered  to 
the  race."  (See  Lessing,  The  Education 
of  the  Human  Race,  section  2.) 


A 


{Harvard  University) 

The  legend  which  you  refer  to  me  with 
the  expression  of  your  desire  for  criticism 
is  before  me.  I  think  I  see  the  meaning 
you  wish  to  be  read  into  it,  which  is  no 
doubt  sound,  but  the  statement  is  so 
removed  from  men's  ordinary  way  of  view- 
ing things  that  I  doubt  whether  the  use  of 
it  will  accomplish  what  you  wish.  It  is 
one  of  those  statements  which  may  easily 
confuse  or  mislead  unless  submitted  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  explanation. 


WufilAs) 


{Chancellor  of  the  University  of  S'tbraska) 

The  proposition  can  neither  be  affirmed 
nor  denied  without  careful  definition  of 
terms.  If  "sound  education"  be  the  full 
and  harmonious  development  of  that  relig- 
ious being  known  as  man  —  his  body,  his 
mind,  his  spirit,  each  in  its  own  realm  —  if 
all  this  be  done  under  the  fullest  hla/e  of 
light  that  man's  Creator  has  thrown  upon 
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him,  then  it  must  be  religion.  For  religion 
means  the  binding  back  of  man  to  his  God, 
and  when  man's  body,  mind,  and  spirit 
are  evolved  according  to  the  creative 
involvement,  he  is  "bound  back"  to  his 
God.  But  that  blaze  of  light  shows  that 
man  is  off  his  base  of  natural  development, 
and  cannot  be  restored  to  it  except  he  be 
born  again,  hence,  regeneration  is  the  first 
step  both  in  "sound  education"  and  in 
"true  religion."  This  demand  is  a  sine 
qua  non.  Granted,  we  endorse  the 
proposition ;  refused,  we  repudiate  it. 


4*t^ 


{Temple  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia) 


Religion  =  Metaphysics  +  Ethics  :  the 
first  representing  the  divine,  celestial;  the 
second  the  human,  terrestrial  part.  The 
road  to  metaphysics  leads  through  physics, 
or  in  other  words :  true  science  leads  to 
God.  Since  cultivation  of  mind  and  char- 
acter are  the  two  essential  elements  of 
sound  education  your  thesis  is  sound  also. 
Quod  erat  demonstrandum. 

(Managing  editor  Jewish  Encyclopedia) 

Sound  education  is  religious  in  basis  ;  I 
can  conceive  of  no  sound  education  not 
founded  on  Christian  ethics,  and  Christian 
ethics  are  rooted  in  nature  and  revelation. 
As  to  education's  being  religion,  I  cannot 
see  it  that  way.  Education  is  a  process  ; 
faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  not  a  process  at  all. 


SW 
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(Catholic  University,  W ashington) 


All  thoughtful  men  know  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory 
definition  of  the  word  "religion."  So 
many  and  so  varied  senses  there  are  in  which 
the  word  is  sometimes  employed  that  a 
special  definition  in  each  case  seems  to  be 
necessary.  If  we  give  a  sufficiently  broad 
significance  to  the  words  "sound  educa- 
tion," making  them  include  the  symmetri- 
cal development  of  all  the  moral  faculties, 


I  could  heartily  endorse  the  definition, 
"  Sound  education  is  religion."  The  latter 
part  of  the  sentence,  "true  religion  is 
always  sound  education,"  I  emphatically 
endorse.  Religion  is  the  development, 
in  due  proportions,  of  the  entire  man. 
Religion  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man.  Religion  is  sanctified  common  sense. 
Sound  education  is,  therefore,  true  religion, 
and  true  religion  is  sound  education. 

(Calvary  Baptist  Church,  New  York) 

The  sentence  quoted  seems  to  me  to 
exhibit  an  instance  of  inexact  use  of  the 
copula  such  as  is  common  in  the  effort  at 
epigrammatic  statement.  The  hyperbole 
is  perhaps  near  enough  to  out-and-out 
paradox  to  escape  being  taken  literally 
except  by  the  captious;  but  it  seems  to  be 
only  a  paradoxical  way  of  saying  what 
might  otherwise  appear  a  truism.  For 
"is"  I  understand  "involves." 


(Yale  University) 

Religion  is  the  soul's  passion  and  pull 
for  God.  Sound  education  is  religious 
because  it  helps  the  soul  along.  True 
religion  is  educative  ;  its  ceaseless  teasing 
forbids  the  soul  to  be  content  with  a  static 
and  uneducated  life. 


5-*-SL^. 


(Church  of  St.  John,  Lansdouine,  Pennsylvania) 

I  fear  that  your  title  page  is  open  to 
criticism.  While  all  education  that  is 
really  sound  must  include  religion,  yet  I 
fear  the  statement  that  sound  education  is 
religion  is  liable  to  easy  misapprehension. 
Why  not  say,  "  Sound  education  is  the 
hand-maid  of  religion,  and  true  religion 
promotes  sound  education  "  ? 


D.u_.Ow^. 
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(Bishop  of  Kentucky) 


I  believe  the  statement  called  into 
question  is  most  admirable  and  logically 
and  etymologically  true.  Dr.  Joseph 
Alden  once    defined   education   as    "  the 
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condition  of  that  soul  which  has  been 
fitted  to  be  and  do  what  God  meant  it  to 
be  and  do."  God  meant  the  soul  to  be 
one  in  Him  with  Him.  God  meant  the 
soul  to  do  His  will.  A  soul  that  is  and 
does  this  is  truly  religious  and  soundly  edu- 
cated. Etymologically,  an  educated  soul 
has  been  drawn  out  of  its  natural  state  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Alden,  into  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  what  God  meant  it  to  be  and 
in  which  it  can  do  what  God  meant  it  to 
do.  Measured  by  such  a  standard,  "Sound 
education  is  religion;  and  true  religion  is 
sound  education."  That  is  also  in  accord 
with  the  oft-quoted  definition  of  James  I  : 
27.  Pure  religion  is  doing  what  God  meant 
the  soul  to  do :  good  works — being  what 
God  meant  the  soul  to  be:  pure. 


(MMouf  VdfMCmu/- 


(Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg) 


The  definition  is  correct  if  the  widest 
meaning  be  given  to  the  terms  '  educa- 
tion "  and  "religion."  When  Charles 
Kingsley  said,  "  Not  we  but  God  is  edu- 
cating us,"  this  was  probably  what  he 
meant.  But  in  common  with  many  epi- 
grammatic summaries,  the  sentence  is  liable 
to  be  misunderstood. 

(Rochester  Theological  Seminary) 


Education  and  religion  are  not  synony- 
mous. Sound  education  can  never  con- 
flict with  true  religion.  True  religion  will 
always  uphold  sound  education.  Educa- 
tion without  religion  is  destroying  morality 
and  civil  liberty  in  the  United  States. 


{White  Bear,  Minn.) 

I  think  the  words  which  you  send 
me  are  open  to  criticism,  unless  accom- 
panied by  explanation.  The  first  sentence 
is,  "  Sound  education  is  religion."  If  you 
mean  by  "sound  education,"  the  education 
of  the  whole  man,  body,  mind,  and  spirit, 
then  that  would  include  religion  ;  but  edu- 


cation, and  even  sound  education,  as  those 
words  are  ordinarily  understood,  might  not 
include  religion.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
educated  villains.  Many  a  man,  a  grad- 
uate of  a  college  or  university,  who  has 
stood  high  as  a  scholar,  has  proven  himself 
to  be  utterly  devoid,  not  only  of  religion, 
but  of  morality.  The  second  clause  also, 
without  explanation,  is  open  to  objection. 
Some  of  the  most  earnest  and  devout 
Christians  are  illiterate.  It  is  fortunate 
that  they  do  not  have  to  acquire  an  edu- 
cation to  become  truly  religious.  Yet,  of 
course,  if  you  include  in  "true  religion" 
the  development  of  all  the  powers  of  a 
man,  that  would  naturally  include  educa- 
tion. At  the  best,  therefore,  I  should  say 
that  this  title  contains  only  half  the  truth. 

{Walnut  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia) 

Too  inexact  and  misleading  for  a  motto. 
It  apparently  means  that  education  and 
religion  are  harmonious,  but  affirms  that 
they  are  identical,  which  they  are  not. 
The  reader  doubts,  and  reflection  confirms 
his  doubt,  which  defeats  the  purpose  of  a 
motto. 


{Colgate  Unii 


<>) 


Your  enclosed  title  page  is  so  suggestive 
and  on  the  whole  so  true  that  I  should  not 
go  out  of  my  way  to  criticise  it.  It  would 
perhaps  be  more  accurate  if  it  said  :  Sound 
education  is  education  in  religion,  and  true 
religion  always  involves  (or  inspires)  sound 
education.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  hard 
for  anyone  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  so 
profound  a  reality  as  religion  or  education. 


Cf0nZ 


{First  Congregational  {Unitarian)Church  Jamana  Plain, 'El 


This  phrase  is  somewhat  too  rhetor- 
ical to  admit  of  accurate  discussion.  1 
interpret  it  to  mean  that  the  ideal  educa- 
tion includes  training  in  the  principles  of 
religion,  and  that  a  true  conception  of 
religion  recognizes  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  developing  the  religious  instincts 
and  making  intelligent  tin-  religious  faith, 
which     seem     to     he    a    part     oi     essential 
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humanity.  In  other  words,  that  educa- 
tional process  is  deficient  which  ignores  the 
possibility  of  personal  development  through 
the  acquisition  of  correct  intellectual 
method  and  every  sort   of    truth. 


{Divinity  School,  University  of  Chicago) 


Religion  is  reverence  and  awe  before  the 
great  laws  of  life — and  obedience  to  them  ; 
any  education  that  does  not  include  training 
in  such  reverence  and  awe  and  obedience  is 
not  sound  education.  Life  is  the  end, 
religion  is  the  way  to  the  end,  and  educa- 
tion is  the  training  in  that  way. 

{President  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  Chicago) 

The  statement  quoted  identifies  things 
which  are  not  identical  but  related.  The 
statement  is  not  true,  unless  you  put  into 
the  two  words  meanings  which  do  not 
belong  to  them  in  their  current  use.  1 
should  prefer  the  statement :  "  Sound  edu- 
cation is  religious;  and  true  religion 
includes  sound  education." 

{Corresponding  Secretary  Board  of  Education,  M.  E.  Church) 


Education  means  literally  the  "leading 
out  "  of  that  which  is  in  the  individual. 
The  meaning  of  religion  is  in  dispute,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  "a  binding  up"  by 
the  emotional  force  in  one's  nature  is  the 
proper  meaning.  I  understand  how  an  epi- 
grammatic statement  that  sound  education 
results  in  true  religion,  will  raise  the  hair 
of  the  church  people,  but  nevertheless  it 
seems  to  be  true. 


{University  Extension  Lecturer,  New    York) 

In  my  opinion,  these  two  statements 
must  be  separated  ;  they  are  not  equiva- 
lents.    I  do  not  believe  that  sound   educa- 


tion is  always  religion,  but  I   believe  that 
true  religion  is  always  sound  education. 

{Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia) 

Religion  constitutes  the  very  centre  of  our 
being,  existing,  as  an  inspiring  force,  behind 
all  our  faculties.  Consequently,  it  is  the 
primary  condition  of  the  education  of  the 
whole  man,  so  that  one  can  reasonably  affirm 
that  sound  education  is  religion  and  true 
religion  is  always  sound  education,  the 
drawing  out  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  man. 


~c</.  2^C* 


{Episcopal  Theological  School,  Philadelphia) 

Sound  education  is  impossible  without 
religion  and  true  religion  always  involves 
sound  education. 


{Central  Church,  Chicago) 

Were  I  responsible  for  the  expression  I 
would  feel  like  safeguarding  it  so  as  to 
imply  the  Divine  element  in  religion.  It 
is  too  humanitarian  to  suit  me.  The  per- 
sonal and  immanent  God  is  too  far  ignored. 


/t^Z^p? 


2^ 


{Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester) 

If  "sound"  Education  is  the  training 
of  the  whole  man,  then  it  must  include 
religion,  because  the  spiritual  is  an  essential 
part  of  human  nature.  If  true  religion  is 
the  salvation  of  the  whole  man,  it  must  em- 
brace in  the  scope  of  its  redeeming  the  phy- 
sical and  intellectual.  In  the  words  of  the 
marriage  service,  "Those  (Education  and 
Religion)  whom  God  hath  joined  together 
let  no  man  put  asunder." 


{University  of  the  South) 
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THE    BEST    NEW   THINGS 

FROM  •  THE  ■  WORLD  •  OF  ■  PRINT 


A  Uniform  English  Accent 

Since  language  is  to  keep  people  together  and 
not  to  keep  them  apart,  it  would  be  well  if  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world  there  would  be 
one  accent,  one  idiom,  and  one  intonation.  This 
there  never  has  been  yet,  but  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  it  should  not  be.  There  is  arising  even 
now  a  standard  of  good  English  to  which  many 
dialects  and  many  influences  are  contributing. 
From  the  Highlanders  and  the  Irish,  for  example, 
the  English  of  the  South  are  learning  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  aspirates  h  and  *vh,  which  latter  had 
entirely,  and  the  former  very  largely,  dropped  out 
of  use  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  drawling 
speech  of  Essex  and  New  England— for  the  main 
features  of  what  people  call  Yankee  intonation  are 
to  be  found  in  perfection  in  the  cottages  of  Hamp- 
shire and  West  Sussex — is  being  quickened,  per- 
haps from  the  same  sources.  The  Scotch  are 
acquiring  the  English  use  of  shall  and  will,  and 
the  confusion  of  reconstruction  is  world-wide 
among  our  vowels.  The  German  nv  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Weller  has  been  obliterated  within  the 
space  of  a  generation  or  so.  There  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  the  natural  development  of  the  English 
of  the  coming  age  should  not  be  greatly  forwarded 
by  our  deliberate  efforts,  why  it  should  not  be 
possible  within  a  little  while  to  define  a  standard 
pronunciation  of  our  tongue. — H.  G.  Wells  on 
"Mankind  in  the  Making"  in  The  Cosmopolitan. 


Gladys— Isn't  he  an  awful  flat? 

Edith — Yes,  but  he  has  an  auto,  a  yacht,   and   a   drag.     He's 
what  you  might  call  a  flat  with  all  modern  improvements. — Judge. 


Wit  of  a  London  Magistrate 

The  late  ex-Commissioner  R.  M.  Kerr,  for  many 
years  Judge  of  the  City  of  London  Court,  had  not 
been  long  in  office  before  he  began  to  make  his  mark . 
He  laid  down  a  few  guiding  principles  and  to  these 
he  stuck  from  first  to  last.  His  decisions  were  based 
on  common  sense  and  good  judgment,  and,  although 
his  manner  was  sometimes  a  little  harsh,  he  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  people  who  had  recourse 
to  his  court,  realizing,  as  they  did,  that  he  quickly 
grasped  the  point  which  had  to  be  adjudicated 
upon.  His  Scotch  accent  added  a  piquancy  to 
his  obiter  dicta,  which  greatly  increased  his  popu- 


larity.    Among  his  well-remembered   phraai 

the  following:  "  Never  go  to  law  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Ybll  had  much  better  lo* 
money  than  go  to  law.  As  a  rule  it  only  put* 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  lawyen  the  very 
worst  possible  form  in  which  money  can  be  spent." 
"The  moment  that  you,  a  foreigner,  land  at 
Dover,  you  are  supposed  to  know  the  whole  law 
of  England — which  nobody  I  know  ever  knew." 
"King  David  said  in  his  ha>te,  'All  men  are 
liars.'  If  he  had  been  sitting  here  for  forty  years, 
as  I  have  done,  he  would  have  said  it  in  his  leis- 
ure." "Never  give  credit.  Always  deal  for 
cash.  I  do."  "Always  put  your  bargains  into 
writing.  Pens  are  cheap,  ink  is  cheap,  and  paper 
is  cheap.  People  contradict  each  other  so  much 
that  by-and-by  every  commercial  transaction  trill 
have  to  be  reduced  to  writing.  When  you  go  to 
buy  a  penny  loaf  even,  you  will  have  to  take  an 
order  for  it  in  writing  to  prevent  a  contradiction 
arising." — The  'Daily  Graphic. 


Bank  Director — How  did  you  come  to  examine  his  books? 
His  Associate — I  heard  him  address  his  Sunday-school  class  on 
"  Wc  arc  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow."  —  Modem  Society. 


Mrs.  Stanton  and  Horace  Greeley 

The  late  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  was  particu- 
larly apt  at  retort,  and  one  of  her  swift  parries  of 
a  thrust  delivered  by  Horace  Greeley  against  her 
favorite  doctrine  of  woman  suffrage  is  historic. 

"Madam,"  said  Horace,  one  day  during  the 
Civil  War, ' '  the  ballot  and  the  bullet  go  together. 
If  you  want  to  vote,  are  you  ready  to  right  ?  " 

"Certainly,  sir,"  she  responded,  "I  am  ready 
to  fight,  just  as  you  are  fighting  —  through  a 
substitute." 

Notwithstanding  their  differences  of  opinion, 
Mrs.  Stanton  and  Greeley  were  personally  friendly 
until  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1868.  A  woman  suffrage  clause  Wtt  strenuously 
pressed  upon  that  body, and  as  vigorously  opposed 
by  Mr.  Greeley.  One  day,  iftet  the  Tribune 
editor  had  made  some  particularly  rasping  remarks 
upon  the  subject,  George  William  Curtis  rose, 
and  said  ', 

"  I  have  the  honor,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  present  a 
petition    in    favor    oi    the   woman    luffmgt    amend- 
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ment,  signed  by  Mrs.  Horace  Greeley  and  three 
hundred  other  ladies." 

Greeley  was  furious,  and  rightly  ascribed  the 
appearance  of  the  memorial  at  that  moment  to 
Mrs.  Stanton. 

"  Why  did  you  not  put  my  wife's  maiden  name 
on  that  petition,  and  call  her  Mary  Cheney 
Greeley?"  he  demanded,  the  next  time  they  met. 

"  Because,"  said  Mrs.  Stanton,  "I  wanted  all 
the  world  to  know  that  Horace  Greeley's  wife  pro- 
tested against  her  husband's  report  on  the  suffrage 
amendment." 

"All  right,"  retorted  the  editor,  "hereafter 
you  shall  always  be  spoken  of  in  the  Tribune  as 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Stanton."     And  so  it  was  to  the 


AMBIGUOUS 


I  would  like  something  in  oil  for  my  dining  room. 

Yes,  Madam,  a  painting,  or  a  box  of  sardines?— Fliegende  Blatter. 


time  of  her  death,  although  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  was  known  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  could  not  identify  the  woman  by  the  appella- 
tion under  which  the  Tribune,  for  revenge,  tried 
to  obscure  her  fame. — The  Pilgrim. 


Affable  Aristocrat— Well,  the  fact  is,  my  name  is  not  Gibson. 
You  see,  I'm  travelling  incog.     There's  my  card. 

Mr.  Tuppings— Glad  to  hear  it.  I'm  travelling  in  pickles. 
Here's  mine.  —  Tit-Bits. 


The  Helplessness  of  the  Civilized 

The  ordinary  town-bred  man  has  in  these  times 
but  few  calls  on  his  resourcefulness,  on  his  handi- 
ness,  either  physical  or  mental,  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency; he  lives  in  his  appropriate  pigeon  hole;  to 
a  school  with  all  its  work  and  play  carefully 
mapped  out  succeeds  the  life  of  a  specialist  "riddl- 
ing at  a  piston  or  a  valve"  ;  even  if  his  morning 
train  or  tram  break  down,  he  c;in  do  nothing  him- 


self, but  must  wait  until  the  higher  powers  resume 
their  normal  operation.  Beyond  falling  in  love 
and  the  abiding  desire  to  "best"  his  fellows  in 
money  making,  the  civilized  man  is  never  in  con- 
tact with  any  elemental  facts  his  whole  life  long ; 
in  time,  the  Socialists  may  succeed  in  taking  away 
the  outlet  for  even  these  last  workings  of  the  old 
Adam.  The  efforts  of  civilization  are  all  directed 
toward  removing  the  accidental  and  violent  incur- 
sions of  what  we  may  term  nature,  so  reducing  life 
more  and  more  to  an  orderly  sequence,  with  a 
corresponding  loss  both  of  power  and  of  character 
in  the  individual.  —  The  London  Saturday  Review. 


Towne — Heavens!   man,  how  could  you  bring  yourself  to  wear 
such  an  outrageous  necktie? 

Browne — Well,  it  was  Hobson's  choice  with  me.     You  see — 
Towne — Huh!  it  looks  more  like  Mrs.  Hobson's  choice. 

— Philadelphia  Press. 


A  Strange  Mixture 

It  was  in  a  slow  accommodation  train  running 
from  Memphis  to  Little  Rock.  I  found  myself 
crowded  with  a  number  of  "drummers"  in  one  of 
the  passenger  coaches.  Strewed  over  the  floor  of 
the  car  were  valises  and  sample-cases  in  profusion. 
The  conversation  among  the  men  was  mainly  of  the 
various  "houses"  they  "represented."  Finally 
one  of  the  "drummers"  opened  his  valise,  pulled 
out  a  bottle  of  whisky,  and  handed  it  about  to  his 
brothers  in  trade.  His  manner  was  that  of  a  gen- 
eral who  was  summoning  his  forces  preliminary  to 
making  his  coup  de  main. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  have  here  the  best- 
selling  article  I  ever  handled." 

Out  of  the  confused  pile  of  baggage  he  extri- 
cated a  small  leather  case.  He  pressed  a  spring, 
and  the  case  lay  open  on  his  knees.  "This  is  the 
greatest  panoramic  chart  of  Biblical  history  ever 
made.  Here  are  some  cards  describing  it.  Keep 
them."  He  had  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
whole  group.  "In  the  centre  space  you  will  see 
the  illustrations  of  Bible  scenes;  in  the  left-hand 
space  the  Scripture  text,  giving  in  inspired  lan- 
guage the  statement  of  the  historical  facts.  In  the 
right-hand  space  appear  the  subjects,  with  the  dates 
accurately  noted.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  picture 
of  Creation,  modelled  closely  after  the  Biblical  lan- 
guage, so  that  we  can  know  just  how  it  looked— 
Scripture  texts  from  Genesis  on  the  left,  date  on 
the  right.  Insert  this  adjustable  crank,  and  JTOU 
have  the  next  scene — Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden— Scripture  text  on  the  left,  date  on  the 
right.  A  child  can  manage  it  ind  understand  it; 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  instructive  to  the  most  learned 
Biblical  scholars.  Look  at  these  indorsements  from 
the  most  eminent  divines  and  theological  profa 
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of  all  denominations.  Nothing  like  it.  I  make  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  with  it  right 
here  in  Arkansas;   I  ask  nothing  better." 

"It  is  certainly  the  best  device  I  ever  saw  for 
making  Bible  study  easy , ' '  remarked  a  rather  flashily 
dressed  member  of  the  brotherhood. 

"Why,  gentlemen,"  declared  the  man  with  the 
Bible  chart  and  the  whisky,  "I  am  ready  to  say 
that  I  have  been  a  student  of  the  Bible  all  my  life ; 
but  I  never  learned  so  much  about  Bible  history  as 
I  have  since  I  have  been  selling  this  wonderful 
illustrated  panoramic  chart,  the  most  remarkable 
work  ever  published  in  the  interest  of  religion."  — 
From  "Religious  Life  in  America ,"  by  Ernest 
Hamlin  Abbott  (The  Outlook  Co.). 


He — How  did  you  come  to  get  interested  in  that  story? 
She — I  liked  the  way  it  ended. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  High  Conservative  View  of 
the  President 

One  had  not  expected  to  find  President  Roose- 
velt, sportsman  and  gentleman,  to  such  an  extent 
overcome  with  admiration  at  the  greatness  he  rep- 
resented; and  the  whole  of  his  Message  to  Congress 
was  perceptibly  vitiated  by  the  more  than  Pharisaic 
self-congratulation  of  the  bombastic  proem.  The 
process  known  to  Americans  as  "  biling  down" 
does  not  leave  a  large  deposit.  The  President  has 
just  stumped  America  on  a  sort  of  anti-Trust  mis- 
sion; but  in  his  Message  the  provisos  and  qualifi- 
cations almost  obscure  his  point  that  the  time  has 
come  for  Trusts,  especially  when  they  affect  inter- 
national relations,  to  be  placed  under  public 
regulation. 

It  ought  to  be  astonishing  that  a  man  of  such 
force  and  intelligence  as  President  Roosevelt,  even 
after  the  effects  of  so  inflated  an  introduction,  should 
be  content  even  in  a  Message  to  Congress  with  the 
vaporous  generalities  that  follow.  How  does  it 
help  the  present  financial  stringency  to  be  told 
that  "  an  element  of  elasticity  in  the  monetary  sys- 
tem is  necessary"?  or  the  relations  of  Labor  and 
Capital  to  hear  that  "the  conduct  of  each  must 
conform  to  the  fundamental  rules  of  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  individual  freedom  and  of  justice  and 
fair  dealing  to  all"?  He  becomes  a  little  more 
like  himself  as  he  gets  further  from  his  preface. 
One  has  sympathy  with  his  views  on  stricter  immi- 
gration laws,  and  the  proposal  to  create  a  Secretary 
for  Commerce  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  would  be 
sensible  enough  if  the  standard  of  commerce  were 
not  universal  in  the  States.  There  was  a  certain 
wisdom,  if  of  the  serpent,  in  snubbing  Venezuela 
in  the  same  breath  that  he  maintained  the  Monroe 
doctrine  and  insisted  on  a  stronger  navy.    But  vrai 


President  Roosevelt  seri.ms  when  lie  said  that  "no 

polity  had  vindicated  itself  more  signally  than  the 
policy  of  holding  the  Philippines"? —  Th*  London 
Saturday  'R^e-vieiv. 

Teacher— Johnnie,  this  is  the  worst   composition   in  the  class, 
and    I'm  going  to  write  to  your  father  and  tell  him. 
Johnnie — Don't  keel  it   poa  Ju  ;    he  wrote  it  fer  me. 

— Detroit  r  ret  I'reis. 

How  Stevenson  Wrote  His  Stories 

I  have  been  writing  to  Louis's  dictation  the 
story  of  Anne  de  St.  Ives,  a  young  Frenchman  in 
the  time  of  Napoleon.     Some  days  we  have  worked 

from  eight  o'clock  until  four,  ami  that  is  not 
counting  the  hours  Louis  writes  and  makes  notes 
in  the  early  morning  by  lamp-light.  He  dictates 
with  great  earnestness,  and  when  particularly 
interested  unconscious!)  acta  the  part  of  his  charac- 
ters. When  he  came  to  the  description  of  the  sup- 
per Anne  has  with  Flora  and  Ronald,  he  bowed 
as  he  dictated  the  hero's  speeches,  and  twirled  his 
mustache.  When  he  described  the  interview 
between  the  old  lady  and  the  drover,  he    sp./ke    in 


NO  DECEPTION 


See  here,  when  I  bought  this  dog   >ou   Mid  mc  he  w.i- 
rats,  but  he  won't  touch  them  ' 

Well,  isn't  that  good  for  rats  ?  —  FUtgamdt  Blatter. 

a  high  voice  for  the  one  and  a  deep   >;rowl   for  the 
other,  and  all    in   broad  Scotch,   oven  to  "  coma  " 

(comma) . 
When    Louis    was    writing    'Iiallantrae.     my 

mother  savs  he  once  came    into    her    room    to    look 
in  the  glass,    as    he    wished    to    descril 

haughty,    disagreeable   expression  oi    hii  hero's, 
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He  told  her  he  actually  expected  to  seethe  master's 
clean-shaven  face  and  powdered  head,  and  was 
quite  disconcerted  at  beholding  only  his  own 
reflection. 

I  was  sitting  by  Louis's  bedside  with  a  book, 
this  evening,  when  he  asked  me  to  read  aloud. 
"  Don't  go  back,"  he  said  ;  "  start  in  just  where 
you  are."  As  it  happened,  I  was  reading  the 
"Merry  Men";  he  laughed  a  little  when  he  re- 
cognized his  own  words.  I  went  on  and  finished 
the  story.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  cheerful; 
it  is  distinctly  not  cheerful  !  " 

"  In  these  stories,"  I  asked,  "  do  you  preach  a 
moral?" 

"  Oh  !  not  mine,"  he  said.  "  What  I  want  to 
give,  what  I  try  for,  is  God's  moral !  " 

"  Could  you  not  give  '  God's  moral,'  in  a  pretty 
story  ?  "   I  asked. 

"  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  know,"  he  said  ; 
"  it  is  a  thing  I  have  often  thought  over — the  prob- 


FLATTERY— WITH  AN  OBJECT 


Jocasta  (with  an  axe  of  her  own  to  grind),  ingratiatingly — Oh 
yes,  Papa,  it  does  suit  you.  I  never  saw  you  look  so  nice  in  any- 
thing before  ! — Punch. 

lem  of  what  to  do  with  one's  talents. "  He  said  he 
thought  his  own  gift  lay  in  the  grim  and  terrible 
— that  some  writers  touch  the  heart,  he  clutched  at 
the  throat.  —  From  "Memories  of  Failirna,"  by 
Isobel  Strong  and  Lloyd  Osboume  (Scribner). 

A  sure  aid  to  matrimony— Propingpongquity. — Punch. 

Future  of  the  Transvaal 

The  directors  of  the  Transvaal  mines  insist  that 
no  new  tax  shall  be  placed  upon  their  industry 
within  five  years.     In  our  view,  according  to  com- 


mon right  and  all  precedent,  London  has  no 
excuse  for  imposing  any  war  indemnity  on  the 
Transvaal.  She  made  war  to  capture  the  country  ; 
she  has  captured  it ;  she  is  indemnified  by  the  fact 
of  that  capture.  Here,  certainly,  is  sufficient 
indemnity,  according  to  all  precedent. 

The  English  regime  does  not  confer,  and  will 
not  confer,  any  special  business  advantage  on  the 
mines.  Reductions  of  working  cost,  especially  in 
dynamite,  and  lower  freight  rates  and  customs  dues, 
will  be  amply  compensated  for  by  new  taxes. 

Our  judgment  is  that  the  real  gold-producing 
district,  the  Witwatersrand,  should  not  be  able  to 
keep  on  its  maximum  production  for  more  than  a 
decade,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  completely  used  up 
in  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  at  the  outside.  .  .  . 
What  does  this  celebrated  district  still  contain? 
It  may  be  said  as  a  certainty  that  there  are  still 
10,000,000,000  francscontained  in  it.  But  at  the  rate 
of  600,000,000  francs  production  per  year,  a  figure 
which  is  likely  to  be  passed  within  five  or  six  years, 
there  can  hardly  be  gold  for  more  than  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  even  after  the  exhaustion 
of  the  Witwatersrand,  other  gold-fields  will  be 
found  in  South  Africa.  But  will  they  produce  the 
prodigious  wealth  of  that  district  ?  Will  they  not 
rather  resemble  the  moderate  deposits  of  Rhodesia  ? 
Moreover,  can  the  plan  of  exploiting  gold  mines 
to  the  depth  of  6,000  or  8,000  feet  be  carried  out, 
when  the  deepest  mines  in  the  world — the  copper 
mines  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  of  Michigan — 
have  a  depth  of  only  5,000  feet  ? 

All  the  future  of  the  British  element  of  the 
Transvaal  depends  upon  the  duration  of  the  gold 
mines.  To-day  those  mines  are  in  a  gulf  of 
depression.  It  may  be  presumed  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  knows  this  fact,  and  will  hesitate  to 
give  them  the  finishing  stroke.  —  M .  Leroy  Beaulieu, 
quoted  in  New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

Mary,  there's  three  months'  dust  in  the  drawing-room! 
That  isn't  my   fault,  mum.      You   know  I've  only    bin    here  a 
fortnight.— Puck. 

Revolt  Against  Petticoat  Rule 

The  amiable,  patient,  and  tolerant  attitude  of 
the  American  man  to  his  womankind  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  in  all  lands — and  of  jest  in 
some.  But  to  those  who  can  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  there  has,  for  some  time,  been  coming  a  sus- 
picion  that  the  American  man  is  getting  a  trifle 
too  much  of  his  women.  They  are  good  thin. 
he  is  ready  to  defend  that  against  all  comers — but 
a  good  thing  can  cloy,  particularly  if  it  is  sweet  ; 
and  we  learned  in  our  nursery  that  girls  are  made 
only  of  sugar  and  spice. 

Taking  hei  as  a  whole,  the-  American  woman  is 
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PULLING  HIS  LEG 


First  Member— I  hear  that  Cohenstein  sends  everything  he  shoots  to  the  hospitals,  instead 
of   to  the  game-dealer. 

Second  Member— How  awfully  good  of  him;  what  docs  he  go  in  for  most)]  grouse, 
partridges,  or  pheasants? 

First  Member— No,  he  only  shoots  beaters,  and  he's  got  to  send  them  to  the  hospitals.      Tki 

Taller. 
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getting  to  be  considerable  of  a  bore.  There  is  far 
and  away  too  much  Ego  in  her  Cosmos.  She  talks 
too  much  about  herself,  and  gets  herself  too  much 
talked  about.  She  has  been  given  an  inch  and  she 
takes  an  ell.  To  combine  a  proverb  or  two — she 
is  a  beggar  who  has  been  put  on  a  free  horse,  and 
bids  fair  to  ride  it  to  death.  Our  women  have 
pretty  much  emasculated  our  literature  for  us 
already,  and  the  feminine  atmosphere  is  getting  to 
be  all-pervading.  It  is  not  a  good  one  for  the 
male. 

But  there  are  straws  blowing  about  in  the  wind 
which  indicate  that  the  male  is  revolting,  and  one 
of  these  is  the  reaction  against  co-education.  The 
masculine  instructor  and  student  is  growing  restive 
at  being  swamped  by  a  flood  of  what  Mr.  Dooley 
would  call  "female  girls."  He  is  showing,  it  is 
said,  a  marked  preference  for  colleges  where  women 
cannot  go.  And  there  are  those  who  stigmatize 
him  as  ungallant  therefor. 

But  there  are  others  who  think  that  he  is  not 
ungallant,  merely  entirely  right — right  to  insist  that 
there  shall  be  still  some  spot  in  these  United  States 
where  he  can  talk  the  man-talk  alone  with  the  men, 
where  he  can  test  his  abilities  and  put  them  to  their 
utmost  without  a  flapping  petticoat  beside  him  to 
hamper  his  legs  in  the  race.  He  has  fairly  done 
his  duty  before  High  Heaven  and  all  the  ages.  He 
has  given  woman  that  chance  to  show  that  she  can 
"keep  up"  for  which  she  has  clamored,  and  it 
begins  to  look  as  if  she  had  proved  that  the  only 
way  she  can  do  it  is  by  keeping  him  back.  For  it 
is  one  of  her  characteristics  that  she  is  able  "to  find 
satisfaction  in  shining  by  comparison  with  a  low 
standard."  The  cleverest  of  her  does  as  well  as  a 
clever  man — let  us  grant  it,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
argument — but  what  becomes  of  her  beside  the 
cleverest  man? 

She  is  about  invisibly  far  behind.  She  has  run, 
and  she  has  lost.  But  the  sporting  instinct  is  not 
overstrong  in  her.  She  will  come  up  lagging  and 
wail  of  the  handicap  of  along  line  of  down-trodden 
female  ancestors,  beautifully  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  half  her  ancestors  were  presumably  male. — 
Gwendolen  Overton,  in  The  Argonaut. 


What  is  a  rare  book,  pop? 

A  rare  book,  my  son,  is  one  which   has  not  been  roasted  by  the 
critics. —  Yonkers  Statesman. 


Matthew  Arnold  the  Man 

Matthew  Arnold's  appearance  was  both  im- 
pressive and  agreeable.  He  was  tall,  of  com- 
manding presence,  with  black  hair,  which  never 
became  grey,  and  blue  eyes.  He  was  short- 
sighted, and   his  eye-glass  gave  him  a  false  air  of 


superciliousness,  accentuated  by  the  clever  cari- 
caturist of  Vanity  Fair.  In  reality  he  was  the 
most  genial  and  amiable  of  men.  No  one  could  be 
cross  or  bored  when  Matthew  Arnold  was  in  the 
room.  He  was  always  amusing,  and  always  seemed 
to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things.  Naturally 
sociable,  and  in  a  modest  way  convivial,  he  took 
pleasure  both  in  the  exercise  and  in  the  acceptance 
of  hospitality.  He  knew  good  wine  from  bad,  and 
was  not  ashamed  to  admit  the  knowledge.  His 
talk  was  witty,  pointed,  and  often  irresistibly 
droll.  Although  public  speaking  did  not  suit 
him,  he  had  a  very  flexible  voice,  admirably  fitted 
for  the  dramatic  rendering  of  a  story,  or  for  the 
purposes  of  satirical  criticism.  He  could  be  very 
dogmatic  in  conversation,  but  never  aggressive  or 
overbearing.  For  a  poet  he  was  surprisingly 
practical,  taking  a  lively  interest  in  people's  in- 
comes, the  rent  of  their  houses,  the  produce  of 
their  gardens,  and  the  size  of  their  families.  He 
had  none  of  Wordsworth's  contempt  for  gossip, 
and  his  father's  strenuous  earnestness  had  not 
descended  to  him.  "Habitually  indulging  a 
strong  propensity  to  mockery,"  as  Macaulay  says 
of  Halifax,  he  was  never  ill-natured,  and  never 
willingly  gave  pain.  He  would  make  fun  of  the 
people  he  loved  best,  but  he  always  did  it  good- 
humouredly.  His  theoretical  belief  in  the  principle 
of  authority  had  little  influence  upon  his  practice. 
Mr.  Arthur  Benson,  in  his  portly  biography  of 
his  father,  tells  us  how  the  author  of  Literature  and 
Dogma,  on  being  confronted  with  some  paternal 
dictum,  replied  with  his  confidential  smile,  "Dear 
Dr.  Arnold  was  not  infallible."  Mr.  Arnold's 
smile  was  like  a  touch  of  nature,  it  made  the 
whole  world  kin. — From  " Mattbeiv  Arnold,"  by 
Herbert  W '.  Paul  (Macmillan). 


Jinks — I  don't  think  much  of  this  museum;  why,  they  ain't  got 
no  skull  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  the  one  I  was  in  up  to  New 
York  has  two. — "Baltimore  American. 


The  Late  Niagara  Falls 

Civilization  is  passing  over  the  face  of  the  conti- 
nent as  resistlessly  as  the  movement  of  the  glaciers, 
denuding  it  of  forests,  slaughtering  its  wild  ani- 
mals and  birds,  obliterating  every  touch  of  natural 
beauty,  degrading  the  grandeur  of  nature's  handi- 
work, straightening  out  streams,  squaring  ponds 
and  bays,  levelling  hills  and  valleys,  ami  diverting 
cataracts  to  power-tunnels.  Even  the  cataract  of 
Niagara  will  soon  be  chasing  its  tail  in  a  turbine 
wheel  like  a  caged  squirrel.  Progression  is  the 
law  of  the  race.  If  the  destruction  of  the  Niagara 
cataract  can  make  a  town  grow  up  that  grew  up 
somewhere  else  before  or  would  otherwise  have 
grown  up  ftomewhere  else,  it  it  can  s<>  modirj  the 
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struggle  for  existence  that  some  will  be  able  to  lie 
a  little  longer  in  the  morning,  while  others  will 
have  to  rise  a  little  earlier,  the  achievement  will  be 
hailed  as  a  success. 

It  would  be  a  stroke  of  genius  to  make  provision 
for  certain  Niagara  days  in  all  future  concessions. 
It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  Niagara  Falls  would  be  turned  on  from 
8  a.m.  till  10.30  p.m.  on  a  certain  date,  when 
excursionists  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  great  wonder  of  nature  in  its  original  condition. 
If,  once  a  month,  the  tunnels  were  closed  and  the 
great  river  made  to  pour  over  the  American  and 
Horseshoe  Falls,  there  could  be  periodical  Niagara 
days,  and  the  glory  of  the  barrel  and  boat  heroes 
and  heroines  would  remain  undimmed.  We  could 
even  organize  a  Niagara  Old  Boys'  Association. 
At  present  the  people  who  saw  the  Falls  before  the 
gorge  was  profaned  by  trolley  lines  are  afraid  to 
visit  the  place  for  fear  the  picture  in  their  minds 
would  be  irreparably  daubed  and  spotted.  But 
with  a  regular  Niagara  day,  arrangements  might 
be  made  for  the  suspension  of  all  concessions. 
The  cataract  could  also  be  turned  on  to  welcome 
and  honor  distinguished  visitors.  —  Toronto  Globe. 


Old  Crusteigh — How  did  you  dare,  sir,  to  kiss  my  daughter 
last  night  on  the  dark  piazza? 

Young  Gayboy — Gad,  now  that  I've  seen  her  by  daylight  I 
wonder  myself. — Smart  Set. 


A  Protestant  on  "  Prayers  for  the 
Dead" 

What  is  meant  by  prayers  for  the  dead?  Exactly 
the  same  as  prayers  for  those  in  the  body.  When 
the  body  dies  the  soul,  or  the  essential  man,  is  not 
touched  by  death.  The  personality  is  thrt  which 
thinks,  chooses,  lives.  Your  mother  is  not  the 
form  on  which  your  eyes  rested,  or  the  arms  which 
encircled  you,  but  the  thought,  the  devotion, 
the  affection  concealed,  yet  revealed,  by  the 
body,  and  which  use  it  for  their  instrument.  In 
reality  we  never  saw  our  dearest  friends ;  what  we 
saw  was  color,  form,  but  never  the  spirit.  That 
is  disclosed  through  the  body,  but  is  not  identified 
with  it.  Now  just  as  we  have  prayed  for  a  mother 
or  a  child,  or  a  friend  whose  physical  form  is 
familiar,  but  whose  personality  we  have  seen  only 
in  its  revelations,  so  we  continue  to  pray  for  that 
loved  one  whom  we  do  not  see  any  more,  or  any 
less,  after  what  is  called  death.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  thinking  of  any  as  dead,  we  think  of  all 
as  alive,  although  many  of  them  are  in  the  unseen 
sphere.  Love  and  sympathy  have  never  been 
dependent  on  the  body  except  for  expression,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  will  be.  Sym- 
pathy and  affection,  thought  and  will,  are  matters 


of  spirit;  ami  why  may  not  spirit  feel  for  spirit  and 
minister  to  spirit  when  the  body  is  laid  Bakfe? 
Your  hands,  you  I  feet,  your  lips,  did  not  pray  for 
your  child;  your  spirit  prayed  for  his  spirit,  and 
now  that  his  body  is  laid  Itide,  like  a  uorn-oiit 
garment,  you  may  keep  on  doing  jusfl  uhat  you 
did  before.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  pra 
the  dead.  —  From  "  The  Ascent  of  the  Soul,"  by 
Amory  H.  'Bradford,  D.D.      fhc    Outlook    ( 


It  was  since  the  coal  famine  began.  The  boy  had  been  to 
church,  and  was  still  shivering  when  he  reached  the  cheerless 
hearth  at  home.  "What  was  the  text?''  asked  his  mother. 
"  Many  are  cold,  but  few  are  frozen,'*  chattered  the  youth. 

—  Baltimore  Amerlian. 


The  English  Waiter 

Waiters  are  what  you  try  to  find  at  restaurants. 
They  pronounce  prunes  "  pruins,"  rhubarb 
"rhubub,"  and  tapioca  "  tabbyochre."  If  you 
do  it  the  other  way  they  correct  you.     They   also 
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pronounce  you  no  gentleman  if  you  forget  to  tip 
them  because  they  had  forgotten  to  attend  to  you. 

There  are  British  waiters  and  there  are  foreign 
waiters.  The  foreigners  are  preferable,  as  they  do 
not  possess  that  splendid  quality,  British  inde- 
pendence. "Waiter,  I  have  asked  three  times  for 
a  serviette  !  "  I  once  complained  to  a  British  waiter. 
"Four  times,  sir,"  corrected  that  gloomy 
functionary,  convicting  me  of  a  lie. 

Occasionally,  indeed,  waiters  have  the  pretty 
gift  of  repartee.  For  example,  "  Waiter,  there  is 
a  beetle  in  my  soup  !  "  cried  a  customer  at  a  cheap 
hostelry.  "  Well,  it  won't  eat  yer,  will  it?"  said 
the  man. 

One  of  the  mysteries  concerning  waiters  is  how 
they  make  the  business  pay.  It  has  hitherto 
remained  unsolved,  but  I  asked  one  of  them  the 
other  day.  "Well,  you  see,  sir,"  he  told  me, 
"it's  like  this.  We're  such  shocking  bad 
reckoners.  We're  alius  makin'  mistakes  in 
the  bills."  —  The  Sketch. 


Rita — Why  is  Mr.  Kodak  so  glum  looking? 
Nita — He  and   Eleanor  have  just  come  out  of    the  dark  room, 
where  he  had  evidently  developed  a  negative. — Princeton  Tiger. 


"Let   Us  Have  War" 

If  any  war  is  good,  civil  war  must  be  best.  The 
virtues  of  victory  and  the  lessons  of  defeat  would 
be  kept  within  the  nation.  This  would  protect 
the  nation  from  the  temptation  to  fight  for  gold  or 
trade.  Civil  war  under  proper  limitations  could 
remedy  this.  A  time  limit  could  be  adopted,  as 
in  football,  and  every  device  known  to  the  arena 
could  be  used  to  get  the  good  of  war  and  to  escape 
its  evils. 

For  example,  of  all  our  States,  New  York  and 
Illinois  have  doubtless  suffered  most  from  the  evils 
of  peace,  if  peace  has  evils  which  disappear  with 
war.  They  could  be  pitted  against  each  other, 
while  the  other  States  looked  on.  The  "dark 
and  bloody  ground  "  of  Kentucky  could  be  made 
the  arena.  This  would  not  interfere  with  trade  in 
Chicago,  nor  soil  the  streets  in  Baltimore.  The 
armies  could  be  filled  from  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed, while  the  pasteboard  heroes  of  the  National 
Guard  could  act  as  officers.  All  could  be  done 
in  decency  and  order,  with  no  recriminations  and 
no  oppression  of  an  alien  foe.  We  should  have 
all  that  is  good  in  war,  its  pomp  and  circumstance, 
the  "grim  resolution  of  the  London  clubs,"  with- 
out war's  long  train  of  murderous  evils.  Who 
could  deny  this?     And  yet  who  could  defend  it? 

If  war  is  good,  we  should  have  it  regardless  of 
its  cost,  regardless  of  its  horrors,  its  sorrows,  its 
anguish,  havoc,  and  waste. 

But  it  is  bad,  only  to  be  justified  as  the  last  resort 


of  "  mangled,  murdered  liberty,"  a  terrible  agency, 
to  be  evoked  only  when  all  other  arts  of  self- 
defence  shall  fail.  The  remedy  for  most  ills  of 
men  is  not  to  be  sought  in  "  whirlwinds  of  rebel- 
lion that  shake  the  world,"  but  in  peace  and  justice, 
equality  among  men,  and  the  cultivation  of  those 
virtues  we  call  Christian,  because  they  have  been 
virtues  ever  since  man  and  society  began,  and  will 
be  virtues  still  when  the  era  of  strife  is  past  and  the 
"redcoat  bully  in  his  boots"  no  longer  "hides 
the  march  of  man  from  us." 

It  is  the  voice  of  political  wisdom  which  falls 
from  the  bells  of  Christmastide :  "Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  towards  men!  " — From  "  The  Blood  of  the 
Nation,"  by  President  David  Starr  Jordan 
(American  Unitarian  Association). 


How  about  that  new  health  food  you  invented  ?  Is  it  on  the 
market  yet  ? 

No;   I've  given  it  up.  I  find  that  all  the  good  names  have  been 

used. — Answers.  _ 

The  Problem  of  Alsace=Lorraine 

France's  philosophical  claim  to  the  lost  provinces 
is  plausible  and  unique,  in  that  it  waives  all  con- 
tentions grounded  on  blood  affinities.  French 
nationality  does  not  rest  on  kinship.  It  is  based 
on  an  idea,  the  idea  that  was  first  proclaimed  in 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  on  the 
system  that  was  framed  to  embody  it.  These  have 
made  Gascon  and  Provencal  and  Norman  and 
Breton  and  Fleming  one  people,  have  turned  the 
Savoyard  into  a  Frenchman  in  one  generation, 
and  are  loosening  the  bond  that  holds  the  Catalan 
to  Spain.  Alsace  remained  German  in  speech 
after  its  seizure  by  Louis  XIV.,  but  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man  made  it  passionately 
French  in  sentiment,  and  some  of  Napoleon's 
bravest  lieutenants  had  Alsatian  names. 

Three  specific  solutions  of  the  question  have 
been  mooted  within  recent  years  in  Europe.  One 
is  that  Germany  shall  trade  Alsace-Lorraine  for  a 
French  colony — say  Madagascar.  Another  is  that 
Germany  shall  disarm  French  resentment  for  good 
by  voluntarily  restoring  to  the  republic  the  fortress 
of  Metz  and  the  purely  French-speaking  districts 
about  it.  The  third  is  that  Alsace-Lorraine  shall 
be  constituted  a  republic  under  the  protection  of 
the  Powers.  Among  visionaries  a  still  more 
ambitious  dream  is  cherished.  They  say  that 
the  troubles  of  the  entire  Rhine  Valley  have 
grown  out  of  the  fact  that  the  imperial  map- 
makers  have  been  trying  to  make  two  nations  out 
of  three  peoples.  They  say  that  the  Rhine  Ger- 
man is  no  more  a  Prussian  than  he  is  a  Frenchman, 
and  they  talk  of  the  time  when  a  new  confederacy 
of  the  Rhine  shall  be  established,  a  sort  of  "  shoe- 
string"    State    that    should     include    Switzerland , 
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Alsace-Lorraine,  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  Holland, 
and  Belgium,  and  embrace  a  population  of  about 
2C, 000,000.— C.  rB.  F.,  in  the  New  York  Mail 
and  Express. 

Old  Lady — Does  this  parrot  use  any  bad  language? 
Bird  Dealer — No'm;   but  he's  a  young  bird  and  easily  taught. 
—Judge. 

The  Political  "Total  Abstainer" 

No  word  of  mine  shall  ever  be  uttered  to  depre- 
ciate that  robust  and  virile  independence  in  politics 
which  holds  country  and  honor  above  party,  which, 
while  acting  within  party  lines,  ever  tries  to  secure 
the  best  in  men  and  measures,  and,  often  buffeted 
and  defeated,  never  ceases  to  wage  war  upon  dis- 
honesty and  chicanery,  using  party  as  a  weapon, 
but  never  wearing  it  as  a  voke.  But  the  indepen- 
dent who  prides  himself  upon  being  a  total  abstainer, 
until  the  day  of  election,  from  all  lot  or  part  in 
political  movements  should  be  treated  as  those  who 
skulk  when  the  bugle  sounds.  It  was  not  the  ardu- 
ous rigors  of  the  Alps  nor  the  repeated  assaults  of 
Rome's  legions  that  broke  the  nerve  of  Hannibal's 
victorious  army,  but  the  soft  vices  of  Capua,  where 
sloth  and  ease  took  the  place  of  vigilance  and 
strife,  and  the  sutler's  tent  supplanted  the  general's 
guidon  in  the  soldier's  affection.  —  From  a  speech 
by  the  late  Governor  Wolcott,  of  Massachusetts, 
quoted  in  "  Tijoger  Wolcott,"  by  'Bishop  Laurence 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.). 


She — You  didn't  stay  long  in  London. 

He — No,  I  couldn't  stand  it.  Over  there,  everybody  knew  me 
for  an  American  right  away.  Here,  in  New  York,  no  one  ever 
suspects  it. — Smart  Set. 


Gambling  in  "Futures" 

"J.,"  remarked  Cressler,  "  did  anything  funny 
ever  happen  to  you  —warnings,  presentiments,  that 
sort  of  thing?  Mrs.  Wessels  and  I  have  been 
talking  spiritualism.  Laura,  have  you  ever  had 
any  '  experiences  '  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  no.     I  am  too  material,  I  am  afraid." 

' '  How  about  you ,  '  J  '  ?  " 

"  Nothing  much,  except  that  I  believe  in  '  luck  ' 
—a  little.  The  other  day  I  flipped  a  coin  in 
Gretry's  office.  If  it  fell  heads  I  was  to  sell  wheat 
short,  and  somehow  I  knew  all  the  time  that  the 
coin  would  fall  heads — and  so  it  did." 

"And  you  made  a  great  deal  of  money,"  said 
Laura.  "I  know.  Mr.  Court  was  telling  me. 
That  was  splendid." 

"That  was  deplorable,  Laura,"  said  Cressler, 
gravely.  "  I  hope  some  day,"  he  continued,  "we 
can  all  of  us  get  hold  of  this  man  and  make  him 
solemnly  promise  never  to  gamble  in  wheat  again . 

Laura  stared.     To  her  mind  the  word  "gam- 


bling" had  always  been  suspect.  It  had  a  bad 
sound;  it  seemed  to  be  associated  with  depravity 
of  the  baser  sort. 

"  Gambling!  "  she  murmured. 

"They  call  it  buying  and  selling,"  he  went  on, 
"  down  there  in  La  Salle  Street.  But  it  is  simply 
betting.  Betting  on  the  condition  of  the  market 
weeks,  even  months,  in  ad\ance.  You  bet  wheat 
goes  up.  I  bet  it  goes  down.  ThOM  fell 
the  Pit  don't  own  the  wheat;  never  e\en 
Wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it  if  they  had  it. 
They  don't  care  in  the  least  about  the  grain.  But 
there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  farmers  out 
here  in  Iowa  and   Kansas  or  Dakota  who  do,  and 


A  WAY  OUT 
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Young  Wife — Goodness,  Paul,  I  haven't  the  heart  to  kill  the 
hen  here  !  Couldn't  you  run  over  it  with  your  automobile. 
— FUegende  Blatter. 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  devils  in  Europe 
who  care  even  more  than  the  farmer.  I  mean  the 
fellows  who  raise  the  grain,  and  the  other  fellows 
who  eat  it.  It's  life  or  death  for  either  of  them. 
And  right  between  these  two  COmei  the  Chicago 
speculator,  who  raises  or  lowers  the  price  out  of  all 
reason,  for  the  benefit  of  nil  pocket.  You  see, 
Laura,  here  is  what  I  mean."  Cressler  hail  sud- 
denly become  very  earnest.  Absorbed,  int. 
Laura  listened  intently.  "Hereiswh.it  I  mean.*' 
pursued  Cressler.  "  It's  like  this:  It  we  send  the 
price  of  wheat  down  too  far  the  farmer  suffers,  the 
fellow  who  raises  it;  if  we  send  it  up  too  far,  the 
poor  man  in  Europe  suffers,  the  fellow  who  1  .its  it 
And  food  to  the  peasant  On  the  Continent  is  lucad 
not    meat    and    potatoes,  as   it    is   with    us.      The 
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PRAISE  FROM  SIR  HUBERT  IS  PRAISE  INDEED 


Butler — Is  this  one  o'  your  paintings,  may  I  ask,  Miss  Ethel  ? 

Miss  Ethel — Yes,  it's  one  of  mine. 

Butler — I  thought  as  much,  miss  ;  I  should  like  to  say  it  'as  been  much  hadmired  by  the 
hupper  servants.  I  may  hadd,  I  myself  wasted  quite  rive  minutes  looking  at  it  this  afternoon. 
—  The  Tatler. 
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only  way  to  do  so  that  neither  the  American  farmer 
nor  the  European  peasant  suffers,  is  to  keep  wheat 
at  an  average,  legitimate  value.  The  moment  you 
inflate  or  depress  that,  somebody  suffers  right  away. 
And  that  is  just  what  these  gamblers  are  doing  all 
the  time,  booming  it  up  or  booming  it  down. 
Think  of  it,  the  food  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  just  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  men 
down  there  on  the  Board  of  Trade.  They  make 
the  price.  They  say  just  how  much  the  peasant 
shall  pay  for  his  loaf  of  bread.  And  as  for  the 
farmer,  why,  it's  ludicrous.  If  I  build  a  house  and 
offer  it  for  sale,  I  put  my  own  price  on  it,  and  if 
the  price  offered  don't  suit  me  I  don't  sell.  But 
if  I  go  out  here  in  Iowa  and  raise  a  crop  of  wheat, 
I've  got  to  sell  it,  whether  I  want  to  or  not,  at  the 
figure  named  by  some  fellows  in  Chicago.  And  to 
make  themselves  rich  they  make  me  sell  it  at  a  price 
that  bankrupts  me." — From  '"The  Pit,"  by  the 
late  Frank  Norris  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 


Tourist — When  does  the  next  train  start  for  Cork,  porter 
Irish  Porter — She's  just  gone,  sorr  ! — Punch. 


CooKing  by  Electricity 

The  very  latest  application  of  electricity  is  to 
cooking.  M.  Moissan,  of  Paris,  has  been  mak- 
ing experiments  in  raising  heat  by  electricity.  He 
has  succeeded  in  inventing  an  electric  crucible  in 
which  very  great  heat  is  generated,  and  the  most 
intractable  substances,  that  hitherto  had  defied 
analysis,  are  driven  off  into  vapor;  but  more  mod- 
erate heat  can  also  be  obtained  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. In  fact,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  arrange- 
ment whether  we  get  light  or  motion  or  heat  from 
the  electric  current.  If  we  choose  heat  we  can 
have  it,  and  we  can  use  it  as  we  desire,  to  smelt 
metals  or  to  cook  our  dinner.  An  electric  oven 
has  been  invented,  in  which  electricity  both  turns 
the  spit  and  roasts  the  joint.  The  fireplace  has 
been  turned  into  a  small  electric  furnace,  from 
which  the  heat  radiates  just  the  same  as  if  it  were 
a  coal  fire.  Vessels  have  also  been  made  for  cook- 
ing purposes,  with  an  outer  and  an  inner  skin ,  the 
interval  between  the  two  skins  being  filled  with  a 
white  metal  which  is  heated  by  a  current  of  electri- 
city. In  this  way  water  can  be  boiled  and  food 
cooked.  There  are  three  degrees  of  heat,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  attendant.  The  vessels  are 
provided  with  binding  screws  that  connect  them 
with  the  current  in  a  moment.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  invention.  In  a 
few  years  we  shall  be  turning  on  our  room-fires  for 
heating  just  as  we  now  turn  on  the  gas  for  lighting. 
Our  cooking  will  be  done  without  dust  or  smoke  ; 
and  by  being  able  exactly  to  regulate  the  intensity 
of  the  heat,  we  shall  also  be  able  to  cook  a  steak 


to  our  entire  satisfaction.     At  the  breakfast  table 
the  coffee  may  be  made  befofl  while  toupi 

and  Oth«  preparation-,  can  be  allowed  to  simmer 
any  needed  time,  with  the  certainty  that  the  tire 
will  neither  become  too  hot  nor  £<>  out  alt- 
There  is  hope  for  scientific  cookery  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  coming  time.  The  houscwife'l  labors 
will  be  lightened,  and  her  husband's  temper  will 
remain  serene.—  Chambers'  s  Journal. 

You  and   Mr.  Smith   wcr«  out    very   late.    Mildred,    | 
Ricketts,  severely,  to  her  daughter. 

Well,  mamma,  we  wished  to  sec  the  star-shower 

Why,  the  shower  of  stars  was  last  week. 

I  know  that  ;    but  Mr.  Smith  had  to  work  that  night  and  couldn't 
come. — Jud;e. 

The  English  Guinea 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  unaccountable 
things  in  modern  life  is  the  lasting  popularity  oi 
the  guinea.  When  one  begins  to  think  about  it, 
it  seems  very  strange  that  the  idea  of  the  guinea 
should  so  long  survive  its  currency.  Obsol- 
coin,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  the  guinea 
being  forgotten  ;  to  this  day  it  flourishes,  but  it  is 
as  a  fee.  A  guinea,  or  a  multiple  of  the  guinea, 
is  still  the  honorarium  of  the  physician.  The  law- 
yer— at  all  events,  the  counsel  and  the  K  c 
never  think  of  money  but  in  guineas,  and  every 
subscription-list  shows  by  its  neat  row  of  double 
figures  that  a  gift  in  guineas  is  considered  the  most 
appropriate.  This  odd  survival  of  a  dead  coin  is  cer- 
tainly not  owing  to  its  particular  convenience. 
Twenty-one  shillings  is  an  awkward  sum  to  manip- 
ulate. It  discounts  the  use  of  decimals,  ami  nowa- 
days the  payment  of  a  guinea  fee  by  hand  means 
diving  in  one's  pocket  or  purse  for  silver  as  well  as 
gold.  It  is  clear  that  the  secret  of  our  fondness  for  the 
guinea  must  lie  in  sentiment.  The  halo  of  romance 
is  round  its  head,  and  we  continue  to  look  upon  it 
as  the  most  gentlemanly  of  coins.  —  The  Lady. 


Kentucky  Teacher  (of  infant  geography  class) — Tommy   Blood 
may  tell  us  what  a  strait  is. 

Tommy  Blood — It's  jis'  th'  plain  Huff  'thout  nothin'  in  it. 

— 0*io   Staff  Journal. 


The  Bitterness  of  It 

The  following  letters  have  been,  at  some  trouble 
and  outlay,  intercepted  by  me.  I  have  no  further 
use  for  them,  and  shall  be  glad  to  restore  then  to 
those  who  can  give  satisfactory  proof  of  ownership. 
on  the  understanding  that  mv  expenses  .ue  paid 
and  no  proceedings  taken. 

The  letters  arc  as  follows 

(i)  To  Mr.  Herbert  Field,  <>f  the  linn  of  Kul- 
marsh.   Potter  &  Field,   publishers,  ol  7jaA,   l'ater- 

noster  Km\ ,  E.C, 

'•  I)i  \K  MR.    Finn,      YOU  will    In-   glad  to  hear 
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that  I  have  now  made  satisfactory  headway  with 
The  Guide  to  Wealth.  The  completed  manuscript 
will  be  in  your  hands  within  a  month  at  longest 
from  the  present  date.  The  Carnegie  chapter  con- 
tains much  really  new  matter,  and  is,  I  think,  cer- 
tain to  be  quoted  and  to  attract  attention.  I  have 
throughout  kept  in  mind  your  instructions  that  the 
rules  and  directions  should  be  as  full  and  thorough 
as  possible,  so  as  to  make  the  work  of  practical 
value  to  young  men. 

"There  is  one  other  point  which  I  have  to  men- 
tion. By  the  terms  of  our  agreement,  I  see  that 
the  sum  on  account  of  royalties  is  to  be  paid  on 
publication .  If  your  firm  could  see  their  way  to  an 
advance  of  five  pounds  at  the  present  time,  seeing 
that  the  work  is  so  near  completion,  it  would  be  a 
very  great  convenience  to  me.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
forced  to  make  this  application,  but  I   am  being 


TOMB  OF  BERNHARDT 


The    great    actress,   taking  time   by   the    forelock,    has 
had  a  mausoleum  erected  in  Paris. — "Revue  Illustree. 


much  pressed  by  my  tradesmen  and  find  it  inevi- 
table ;  the  milkman,  in  fact,  has  declined  to  serve 
us  further  until  he  has  received  something  on 
account.  Trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to  make 
this  concession,  which  will  relieve  my  mind,  enable 
me  better  to  concentrate  myself  on  the  work  I  am 
doing  for  you,  and  earn  my  undying  gratitude,  I 
am,  yours,  Eustace  Bedrock. 

"P.S. — The  favorwould  be  materially  increased 
if  you  sent  the  money  by  telegraphic  order  on 
receipt  of  this." 

(2)  To  Messrs.  Toplin  &  Slant,  of  Long  Acre. 

"Sirs,— With  reference  to  the  motor-car  which 
I  purchased  from  you  some  few  weeks  ago: 

"I  am  now  anxious  to  dispose  of  this.  It  has 
received  some  slight  injury,  which  your  men  would 
easily  be  able  to  put  right,  but  in  almost  every 
respect  it  is  as  good  as  new;  indeed,  it  has  only 
been  used  twice.     I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  you 


could  undertake  to  sell  it  for  me  and  on  what 
terms. 

"There  is  one  other  point  which  I  should  per- 
haps note.  I  should  be  willing  to  accept  a  pneu- 
matic-tired bath-chair  (new  or  in  good  condition) 
as  part  payment,  and  the  rest  in  cash.  I  had  been 
intending  to  write  to  you  on  this  matter  some  days 
ago,  but  have  been  confined  to  my  room  and  unable 
to  attend  to  business.  You  could  fetch  the  car  at 
once,  as  I  am  not  using  it.— I  am,  faithfully  yours, 
William  Doddersley." 

(3)   To  George  Benedict,  Esq. 

"My  Dear  George, — I  am  awfully  glad  to  hear 
that  you  are  going  to  get  married,  and  wish  you 
every  happiness.  You  deserve  it.  You  have  often 
helped  me  with  a  loan  when  I  have  been  short  of 
money,  and  I  don't  forget  those  loans;  I  am  only 
waiting  for  brighter  days.  You  have  been  a  good 
friend  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  make  a  good 
husband. 

"Now  there  is  just  one  other  point.  I  went 
round  the  shops  the  other  day  to  select  a  present 
for  you,  and  it  struck  me  how  absurd  it  is  for  one 
man  to  choose  for  another.  You  know  best  what 
your  own  taste  is,  and  what  you  want.  So  just  go 
and  get  what  you  want — anything  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  fiver— and  pay  for  it,  and  let  me  know, 
and  accept  it  with  my  very  best  wishes.  —  Yours 
ever,  Alexander  Lasditch. "—Barry  Pain,  in 
'Black  and  White. 


I  don't  know  what  there  is  about  betting  on  horse  races  that 
should  be  so  deleterious  to  health,  said  young  Mrs.  Torkins, 
pensively. 

I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  answered  the  visitor. 

Neither  did  I,  until  I  heard  Charley  talking  about  it.  Every 
time  he  makes  a  bet  he  comes  home  and  sayi  there  is  something 
wrong  with  his  system. — Waihington  Star. 


The  Artistic  Temperament 

One  night,  the  rehearsal  of  l.e  Chevalier  de 
Maison-Rouge  having  ended  very  late,  Dumas, 
reluctant  to  go  all  the  way  home— he  was  living 
then  at  Saint-Germain,  if  I  am  not  mistaken — 
asked  Melingue  to  give  him  shelter.  The  rehearsal 
had  been  stormy.  Alexandre  Dumas,  obstinate 
and  frenzied,  had  altered  the  whole  mise  en  scene, 
and  had  compelled  the  actors  to  begin  one  scene 
eight  or  ten  times,  putting  the  sofa  first  at  the  left, 
then  putting  it  back  at  the  right,  only  to  move  it 
next  to  the  middle,  to  remove  it,  to  transfer  it  again 
to  the  left  and  to  leave  it  finally  at  the  right.  It  is 
only,  however — let  it  be  Mid  in  passing — it  is  only 
by  trying  in  that  way  that  one  can  sinned  in 
arranging  a  living  mise  en  scene  with  some  ilegree 
of  finality.     Melingue  was  none  the  less  tired  out  by 
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it,  and  on  the  way  to  his  apartment,  he  did  not  say 
a  single  word  to  Dumas. 

When  they  reached  his  home,  Melingue  threw 
open  the  door  of  a  room  before  the  author  of  Le 
Chevalier  de  Maison-Rouge. 

"Here,  make  yourself  at  home,  turn  in  and 
sleep!" 

And  he  went  to  his  own  room  to  go  to  bed. 
But  after  a  moment  or  two  he  heard  an  extraordi- 
nary noise  as  if  some  one  were  hauling  trunks  from 
the  direction  of  the  room  where  Alexandre  Dumas 
was.  He  stepped  out,  went  to  Dumas's  door  and 
knocked. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  answered  Dumas,  "  it  is  nothing; 
I  am  arranging  your  room  !  The  wardrobe  was  in 
a  wretched  place  and  the  book-case  looks  much 
better  where  I  have  put  it !  " 

It  was  Dumas,  under  the  sway  of  his  tem- 
perament, continuing  to  create  a  mise  en  scene  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  ! — From  Jules  Claretie's 
"Projils  de  Theatre:' 


Small  Boy — Give  me  a  large  bottle  of  the  worst  medicine  you've 
got  in  your  shop. 

Druggist — What's  the  matter? 

Small  Boy — Well,  I've  been  left  all  alone  with  grandma,  and 
she's  suddenly  been  taken  ill,  and  I'm  going  to  get  even  with  her. 
—Tit-Bits. 


The  Function  of  the  University 

The  gist  of  the  university  is  that  it  should  be 
a  community,  with  all  the  wonderful  advantages 
which  that  word  conveys.  I  do  not  believe,  unless 
the  students  of  the  university  are  kept  together, 
that  they  can  get  the  atmospheric  advantage  of  the 
community. 

If  the  students,  after  they  leave  the  lecture  and 
class  rooms  of  the  university,  can  at  once  go  out  into 
the  streets  of  a  great  city  and  become  drifting  and 
separate  integral  parts  of  urban  life,  they  are  not  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  a  university.  They  are  simply 
going  to  a  day-school.  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  real  effects  of  a  university  are  wrought 
between  the  hours  of  6  p.m.  and  9  a.m 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years 
to  the  belief  that  the  university  should  cover  the 
whole  field  of  learning,  from  handicrafts  to  abstract 
schools  of  philosophy.  To  do  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  principle  of  average,  and 
this  is  not  for  the  really  great  university,  for  the 
function  of  the  university  is,  as  much  as  any- 
thing else,  to  lift  the  spirits  of  men.  It  is  giving 
a  man  the  capacity  to  look  above  the  smoke  and 
dust  of  his  particular  occupation  in  life  and  get  a 
broad  view  of  the  world. 

So  the  function  of  the  universities  of  the  United 
States  is  the  service  of  the  nation,  the  preparation 


of  specialized  minds,  not  in  the  sense  of  beii 

rowed,  but  in  the  sense  of  being  tempered  for  hard 
and  delicate  work. — President  H'oodroix  H'ilson  in 
a  lecture  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  oj  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

She  I  am  simply  delighted  at  the  number  tnd  value  of  our 
wedding  presents. 

He  I'm  not.  Most  of  them  came  from  people  who  are  not  yet 
married.— Brooklyn  Lift, 

No  Automobiling  in  Morocco 

The  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  a  «hort  way  with 
anybody  or  anything  that  opposes  his  will.  He 
has  in  the  pre-motoring  days  enjoyed  cycling  by 
deputy,  for  he  had  a  royally  glorious  machine  once 

constructed  for  him  in  England,  propelled  by 
ardent  pedallers,  while  he  himself  sat  within  at 
rest;  and  woeful  was  the  lot  of  any  shirker  of  his 
share  in  propelling  the  machine.  The  Sultan  also 
found  pleasure  in  watching  the  efforts  of  beginners 
to  master  the  balance  of  a  bicycle,  and  so  took  at 
least  a  vicarious  interest  in  the  then  latest  form  of 
locomotion.  Keeping  up  to  date,  he  become  an 
automobilist,  in  the  secondary  sense  of  sitting 
beside  an  expert  on  a  car.  All  went  well  for  many 
days,  but  at  last  trouble  came.  A  tire  burst,  and, 
the  steering  becoming  uncontrollable,  the  car  hit  a 
big  boulder  and  emptied  itself  of  its  owner  and 
driver,  who  were  bruised  but  not  badly  hurt,  and 
the  car  was  practically  uninjured,  but  it  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot  by  Royal  command.  It  was 
hammered  into  fragments,  and  when  it  was 
demolished  the  Sultan  issued  orders  that  none  of 
his  subjects  should  ever  use  a  motor-car  again. 
—The  King. 


The  Visitor  — How  is  your  baby? 

Trained    Nurse — First    rate!     He     is    getting    so    now     I     can 
occasionally  leave  him  with  his  mother!  —  Harper'i  Baxar. 


The  Last  Act  in  the  Boer  Drama 

On  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  May,  1902,  the 
members  of  the  Governments  of  both  Republics 
met  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord  Milner  in  the 
former's  house  at  Pretoria. 

It  was  there  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace— the 
British  Proposal  which  the  National  Representa- 
tives had  accepted — was  now  to  be  signed. 

It  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  evening.  In 
the  space  of  a  few  short  minutes  that  was  done 
which  could  never  be  undone.  A  decision  arrived 
at  in  a  meeting  could  always  DC  taken  into  recon- 
sideration, but  a  document  solemnly  signed,  at  on 

that  night,  bound  them  both  forever. 

Every  one  of  us  who  put  his  name  to  that 
document  knew  that  he  was  in  honor  bound  to  BCt 
in    accordance    with    it.      It   was   a   bitter    moment. 
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but  not  so  bitter  as  when,  earlier  on  the  same  day, 
the  National  Representatatives  had  come  to  the 
decision  that  the  fatal  step  must  be  taken. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1902,  the  Representatives 
left  Vereeniging,  and  returned  every  man  to  his 
own  commando.  It  was  now  their  duty  to  tell 
their  brave  and  patient  burghers  that  the  indepen- 
dence which  they  cherished  so  dearly  was  gone, 
and  to  prepare  them  to  surrender  their  arms  at  the 
appointed  places. 

I  left  Pretoria  on  the  3d  of  June  with  General 
Elliott,  who  had  to  accompany  me  to  the  various 
centres  to  receive  the  burghers'  arms. 

On  the  5th  of  June  the  first  commando  laid 
down  their  weapons  near  Vredefort.  To  every 
man  there,  as  to  myself,  this  surrender  was  no 
more  and  no  less  than  the  sacrifice  of  our  indepen- 
dence. I  have  often  been  present  at  the  deathbed 
and  at  the  burial  of  those  who  have  been  nearest  to 
my  heart — father,  mother,  brother,  and  friend — 
but  the  grief  which  I  felt  on  those  occasions  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  what  I  now  underwent  at 
the  burial  of  my  Nation  ! 

There  was  nothing  left  for  us  now  but  to  hope 
that  the  Power  which  had  conquered  us,  the  Power 
to  which  we  were  compelled  to  submit,  though  it 
cut  us  to  the  heart  to  do  so,  and  which,  by  the  sur- 
render of  our  arms,  we  had  accepted  as  our  Ruler, 
would  draw  us  nearer  and  ever  nearer  by  the  strong 
cords  of  love. 


To  my  Nation  I  address  one  last  word. 

Be  loyal  to  the  new  Government !  Loyaity 
pays  best  in  the  end.  Loyalty  alone  is  worthy  of 
a  Nation  which  has  shed  its  blood  for  Freedom  !  — 
General  Christiaan  De  Wet  in  "Three  Years'1 
War  "  (Scribner) . 


Maud — So  Jack  isengaged,  is  he?     And  is  Lucy  the  bride-to-be: 
Irene — No;   she's  the  tried-to-be. — Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Liquid  Lens 

The  "  liquid  lens  "  has  not  come  to  America  as 
yet,  but  from  all  accounts  it  is  revolutionizing  pho- 
tography abroad,  making  possible  achievements  in 
rapid  work  that  hitherto  have  been  thought  to  be 
out  of  the  question.  In  fact,  the  new  development 
in  photographic  art  is  being  hailed  as  no  less  a 
wonder  than  the  Rontgen  rays.  For,  by  using  a 
certain  oil  between  the  parts  of  a  rectilinear  lens, 
the  refraction  is  so  increased  that  instantaneous 
photographs  may  be  made  in  the  ordinary  light  of 
a  theater.  This  is  but  one  of  the  photographic 
feats  possible.  Another  is  to  take  a  photograph  at 
midnight,  on  a  pitch-dark  night  with  no  apparent 
light,  in  fifteen    minutes.      A  third    is   to   make  a 


photograph   at  midnight,  with  a  fair  moon,  with 
one  minute's  exposure. 

To  the  amateur  photographer  »t  will  all  seem  to 
be  fiction,  but  it  is  none  the  less  an  undoubted  scien- 
tific fact.  The  liquid  lens  is  an  English  invention, 
the  device  of  Dr.  Edward  F.  Grun,  of  Brighton, 
England,  who  has  been  working  on  it  for  several 
years,  and  was  led  to  the  experiments  that  have 
resulted  in  its  perfection  through  his  work  with  the 
microscope. — New  York  Popular  Science  News. 


She — Why  don't  you  go  out  occasionally,  dearest,  and  enjoy 
yourself,  say  at  the  club  ? 

He— But  I  don't  want  to  get  into  the  habit  of  having  a  good 
time. — Life. 


The  Elizabethan  Conjunction 

nth. — Schloss  Blumendam.  Dearest  Mamma, 
— I  can't  imagine  why  you  ever  sent  me  here.  It's 
been  the  stuffiest  time  I  ever  had.  I'm  the  whole 
house-party  myself,  and  not  a  man  of  any  kind  in 
the  place  except  the  coachman,  who's  married,  and 
the  gardener,  who's  engaged  to  the  cook.  It's  so 
depressing,  and  I  think  Celestine  means  to  go  out 
of  her  mind.  The  Grafin  only  has  tivo  dresses, 
and  talks  all  day  of  nothing  but  flowers  and  guano, 
and  have  I  read  any  good  books  lately,  and  of 
course  I  haven't,  and  I  can't  even  think  of  any 
names  to  pretend  with. 

Once  I  thought  something  was  really  going  to 
happen,  when  the  Grafin  said  that  she  was  looking 
forward  excitedly  to  a  whole  heap  of  teas.  I 
should  have  chosen  dances  myself,  but  teas  are 
better  than  nothing,  and  sometimes  you  get  a  stray 
man  to  look  in;  and  then  it  turned  out  that  it  was 
short  for  tea-roses.  Such  chill  things  to  look 
forward  to! 

And  then,  again,  I  never  get  really  shocked 
here.  Oh,  yes,  once  I  was  when  the  Grafin  said 
she  hoped  that  a  lot  of  Rubenses  wouldn't  get  into 
Madame  Joseph  Schwartz's  bed  by  mistake,  as  they 
did  last  year.  Of  course  I  guessed  that  "Rubenses" 
were  only  pictures,  but  it  did  seem  rather  muddly 
for  Madame  Schwartz  having  them  actually  in  her 
bed,  and  so  many  of  them,  too,  besides  being  very 
valuable,  I  should  think,  and  easily  damaged, 
especially  if  she  is  stout  like  most  German  women 
are.  And  I  wondered  if  Madame  Schwartz  u.is 
a  visitor  or  just  the  housekeeper;  and  when  I  asked 
if  they  weren't  taken  out  at  once,  the  Griihn  said 
that  no,  it  was  too  late  and  they  had  to  keep  them 
all  the  summer,  as  it  wasn't  safe  to  move  them. 
And  then  I  asked  wasn't  it  very  uncomfortable  for 
her  to  sleep  on  a  crowd  of  old  oils,  or  were  they 
only  very  little  ones,  and  was  there  room  for  her  in 
the  other  half  of  the  bed;    Mid  it  turned  out  that  it 
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wasn't  pictures  or  a  visitor,  or  housekeeper  at  all, 
but  just  the  names  of  different  dwarf-roses! 

Always  roses  and  things !  I  thought  I  liked 
flowers  till  I  came  here,  though  I  was  never  good 
at  their  names,  and  used  to  mix  up  verbenas  with 
scarlet  runners;  but  after  this  I  know  it  will  take 
away  my  appetite  just  seeing  them  on  a  dinner- 
table,  and  when  I  die,  which  I  shall  do  pretty  soon 
if  things  go  on  like  this,  I  hope  they'll  have  a 
notice  put  in  the  paper,  saying,  "  No  flowers, 
please." 

I  don't  wonder  the  Graf  keeps  himself  away  from 
his  wife.  I  suppose  her  parents  made  him  marry 
her,  like  the  poor  Marquis  at  Chasse-Bebe.  I  really 
miss  him  and  the  Viscomte,  and  if  Lord  Valkop 
was  here  now  I  don't  really  believe  I  should  smack 
him  so  hard  again,  however  he  behaved,  though 
they  were  rather  forward,  all  of  them,  weren't 
they,  mamma  ? 

Later. — Great  news!  The  Grafin  says  vaguely 
that  the  Man-of-War  is  coming  before  the  month 
is  out.  So  perhaps  there  will  be  a  dance  on  board, 
and  anyway  we  ought  to  see  something  of  the  offi- 
cers. Celestine  is  quite  perking  up  to  the  thought 
of  bosuns  or  whatever  they  call  them  here.  The 
Grafin  speaks  of  the  Man-of-War;  so  I  suppose 
there  isn't  more  than  one  in  the  German  navy.  I 
do  hope  there's  no  mistake  this  time,  and  that  it 
won't  turn  out  to  be  a  new  bulb,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  Your  affectionate  daughter,  Elizabeth. 
— From  "Borrowed  Plumes,"  by  Owen  Seaman 
(Henry  Holt). 

I  wish,  said  Senator  Sorghum,  pensively,  that  you  would  refrain 
from  circulating  these  reports  that  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  votes. 

Do  you  deny  the  charge? 

That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  I  don't  want  everybody 
who  might  be  willing  to  vote  my  way  to  feel  that  he  is  wasting 
money. — Washington  Star. 


Decline  of  Parliamentarism  in 
Germany 

When  the  Government  insists  that  a  bill  shall 
pass  without  discussion,  and  the  Reichstag,  urging 
no  plea  of  paramount  necessity,  submits,  it  practi- 
cally votes  itself  a  nullity,  for  no  power  of  any  kind 
is  left  in  its  hands.  It  becomes  a  mere  machine 
for  recording  the  decisions  of  a  government  which 
it  has  not  appointed  and  can  not  overthrow.  The 
power  it  abandons,  moreover,  does  not  pass  to  any 
cabinet,  or  other  body  really  chosen  by  indirect 
election,  but  directly  to  the  emperor,  who  can  if  he 
pleases  dismiss  any  minister  by  fiat,  and  who  has 
so  dismissed  many  ministers.  It  is  the  Caesar  deal- 
ing with  a  senate,  instead  of  true  representative 
government  of  any  sort,  which  henceforward  will 
be  visible  in  Germany. 

We  verily  believe  that  on  the  continent  kings, 


soldiers,  and  reactionaries  are  every  if  here  gaining 
power  through  the  slow  dyii  I  confidence 

among  the  people  in  their  representative  bodies,  a 

dying  produced  entirely  by  their  want  of  ability  to 

move.       They  are    longing   -  which   will 

debate  with  gravity  at  reasonable  length,  and  then 
act;    and   they  find   nothing  but    "talking   - 
crowded    with    a   mob   which    often    can    not     ^<<\> 
order,  which  always  seem  tilled  with  the  \er\  ■pint 
of    faction,    and   which   extremists   have   learned   to 

paralyze  by  insuperable  delays.    Legislation  is  like 

a  Spanish  civil  trial,  in  which  final  judgment  is 
hardly  expected  before  the  next  generation.  The 
people  weary  of   it  all,  and   when   they   have   not, 
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like  ourselves,  the  experience  of  ages  in  dealing 
with  parliaments,  they  gradually  come  round  to 
the  belief  that  there  is  more  to  be  hoped  from  any 
form  of  royal  or  bureaucratic  authority  than  from 
any  chamber,  however  representative.  Those  who 
believe  in  free  institutions,  as  we  ourselves  do,  will 
have  to  note  this  temper  of  mind  most  seriously, 
and  to  see  if,  even  by  radical  changes,  procedure 
can  not  be  so  amended  that  the  majority  can  once 
more  act  within  reasonable  time.  It  is  not  of  much 
avail  that  food  is  good  and  cheap  if,  from  the 
breakdown  in  distribution,  nobody  gets  fed.  —  The 
London  Spectator. 


Pretty  tiresome,  isn't  it?  remarked  the  first  man  at  a  reception. 

It  is  so,  replied  the  other. 

I'd  sneak  out  if  I  could,  but  my  wife  would  get  mad.  She's  a 
friend  of  the  hostess. 

I'd  sneak  out,  too,  but  my  wife  would  be  furious.  She's  the 
hostess. — Philadelphia  Press. 


England  through  Socialistic  Eyes 

We  are  proud,  too,  of  our  village,  with  its 
pretty  cottages,  its  artistic  chief  hotel,  its  well-kept 
road  and  footpaths,  and  the  general  air  of  comfort 
which  pervades  it  all.  But  there  is  a  seamy  side 
to  the  apparent  prosperity,  I  can  assure  you.  You 
can  study  here  the  economics  of  class  rule  in  the 
country  very  nicely.  The  most  conspicuous  build- 
ing in  the  whole  neighborhood,  a  hideous  work- 
house, or  poorhouse,  spreads  like  a  huge  wen  over 
one  of  the  most  lovely  sites  in  the  district.  To 
this  squalid  prison  the  aged  and  infirm  retire, 
after  they  have  wasted  their  active  lives  in  toiling 
for  their  "betters."  Wages  are  very  low;  but 
they  are  eked  out  by  doles,  especially  in  the  winter 
time.  The  "gentry"  in  their  houses,  and  the 
new  monied  men  in  their  villas,  compound  for 
their  economic  and  social  injustice  by  giving  free 
rein  to  that  charity  which  does  indeed  "cover  a 
multitude  of  sins."  Begging  is  quite  common, 
even  on  the  part  of  what  may  be  called  respectable 
laboring  people.  True,  the  young  men  and  women 
are  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  this,  and  to  pro- 
test against  it,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  sense  of  real 
antagonism  to  the  rich  and  idle,  as  there  used  to 
be  with  some  of  the  cottagers  in  days  gone  by. 
Religion,  of  course,  is  a*  ever,  the  handmaid  of 
the  possessing  class.  The  clergy  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  who  might,  as  Thorold  Rogers  said, 
"  have  been  the  Tribunes  of  the  people,"  are  for 
the  most  part— exceptions  do  exist—"  content  to  be 
the  lackeys  of  the  privileged  classes."  They  teach 
the  people  servility,  and  preach  only  action  as  a 
virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nonconformists 
are  Liberals  in  religion  and  education;  that  is  to 
say,  they  want  their  own  form  of  creed  and  their 
own  shape  of  capitalism;  but  so  far  as  the  w  I 


earners  are  concerned,  they  follow,  like  the  lawyers, 
on  the  same  side.  A  thoroughly  bigoted,  narrow- 
minded,  parson-  and  minister-ridden  village  is  this. 
This  England  of  ours!  "Trespassers  will  be 
prosecuted."  "  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted." 
"Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted."  That  is  the 
familiar  legend  which  warns  off  the  weary  way- 
farer from  nearly  every  inviting  spot  along  the 
public  highway  in  this  lovely  country.  For  game 
is  strictly  preserved  in  the  neighborhood,  the  com- 
mon man  being  quite  the  inferior  animal.  You 
may  walk  or  drive  for  miles  on  miles  without  com- 
ing across  a  dwelling  that  does  not  belong  to  some 
retainer  of  the  feudal  and  pheasant-shooting  land- 
lords. Not  only  so,  but  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
poor-rates,  these  peers  and  plutocrats,  who  have 
done  themselves  the  honor  to  be  born  in  order  to 
rule  over  us,  have  torn  down  the  cottages  on  their 
estates,  and  have  refused  to  allow  any  more  to  be 
built.  No  wonder  the  people  crowd  and  over- 
crowd into  the  towns.  No  wonder,  agriculture 
being  the  ill-paid  toil  it  is,  the  countryside  is  bare  of 
men.—//.  M .  Hyndman,  in  Wilshire's  Magazine. 


Wife — I  wish  you  would  let  me  know  what  sort  of  a  dinner  to 
have  to-night. 

Husband— That's  a  good  idea.  Well,  I  shall  cither  not  be 
home  at  all,  or  else  I  shall  bring  three  or  four  friends  with  me. 
—  Life. 


The   Coming    Feudalism   of 
America 

Peace  will  be  the  main  desideratum,  and  its 
cultivation  will  be  the  most  honored  science  of  the 
age.  A  happy  blending  of  generosity  and  firmness 
will  characterize  all  dealings  with  open  discontent; 
but  the  prevention  of  discontent  will  be  the  prior 
study,  to  which  the  intellect  and  the  energies  of 
the  nobles  and  their  legates  will  be  ever  bent. 
To  that  end  the  teachings  of  the  schools  and  col- 
leges, the  sermons,  the  editorials,  the  stump  orations, 
and  even  the  plays  at  the  theatres  will  be  skilfully 
moulded  ;  and  the  questioning  heart  of  the  poor, 
which  perpetually  seeks  some  answer  to  the  painful 
riddle  of  the  earth,  will  meet  with  a  multitude  of 
mollifying  responses.  These  will  be:  from  the 
churches,  that  discontent  is  the  fruit  of  atheism, 
ami  that  religion  alone  is  a  solace  for  earthly  woe; 
from  the  colleges,  that  discontent  is  ignorant  and 
irrational,  since  conditions  have  certainly  bettered 
in  the  last  one  hundred  years ;  from  the  newspapers, 
that  discontent  is  anarchy;  and  from  the  stump 
orators,  that  it  is  unpatriotic,  since  this  nation  is 
the  greatest  and  most  glorious  that  ever  the  sun 
shone  upon.  As  of  old,  these  reasons  will  for  the 
time  suffice  ;  ami  igainal  the  possibility  of  recurrent 
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questionings,   new     apologetics    will    be    skilfully 
formulated,  to  be  put  forth  as  occasion  requires. 

A  crisis  of  some  moment  will  follow  upon  the 
large  displacement  of  labor  soon  to  result  from 
the  shutting  up  of  needless  factories  and  the  con- 
centration of  production  in  the  larger  workshops. 
Discontent  will  spread,  and  it  will  be  fomented  to 
some  extent  by  agitation.  But  the  agitation  will 
be  guarded  in  expression  and  action,  and  it  will  be 
relatively  barren  of  result.  The  disease  of  sedition 
is  one  whose  every  symptom  and  indication  will  be 
known  by  rote  to  our  social  pathologists  of  to- 
morrow, and  the  possible  dangers  of  an  epidemic 
will,  in  all  cases,  be  provided  against.  In  such  a 
crisis  as  that  following  upon  the  displacement  of 
labor,  a  host  of  economists,  preachers,  and  editors 
will     be    ready    to    show    indisputably    that    the 


evolution  taking  |>la<e  is  for  the  beet  inter 
all;  that  it  follows  a  "natural  and  inevitable 
law";  that  those  who  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work  have  only  their  own  incompetency  to  blame; 
that  all  who  really  want  work  can  gel  it,  and  that 
any  interference  with  the  prevailing  rigimt will  be 
sure  to  bring  on  a  panic,  which  will  only  make 
matters  worse.  Hearing  this,  the  multitude  will 
hesitatingly  acquiesce  and  thereupon  subside  ;  and 
though  occasionally  a  radical  journal  or  a  radical 
agitator  will  counsel  revolt,  the  mass  will  remain 
quiescent.  What  the  barons  will  most  dread  will 
be  the  collective  assertion  of  the  villeins  at  the 
polls;  but  this,  too,  from  experience,  till 
know  to  be  something  which,  while  dangerous, 
may  yet  be  thwarted.  By  the  putting  forward  of  a 
hundred  irrelevant  issues  they  can  hopelessly  divide 
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the  voters  at  each  election  ;  or,  that  failing,  there 
is  always  to  be  trusted  as  a  last  resort  the  cry 
of  impending  panic. — From  "Our  'Benevolent 
Feudalism,"    by  W.  J.  Ghent  (Macmillan). 


Cleverton — Since  you  have  been  calling  on  Miss  Pinkerly,  how 
lave  her  father  and  mother  treated  you  ? 
Dashaway — Splendidly.     I  haven't  even  met  them. — Judge. 


Novel  Mode  of  Lion  Taming 

Mr.  George  M.  McCarthy,  president  of  the 
Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  believes  that  lions  come 
within  his  jurisdiction.  Recently  one  of  these  ani- 
mals has  been  taking  part  in  a  play  called  "The 
Lion's  Bride"  at  a  Jersey  City  theatre.  It  was 
his  duty  to  roar  whenever  the  bride  appeared, 
because  a  Turkish  Sultan,  whose  bride  she  would 
not  be,  had  sentenced  her  to  be  eaten  by  the  lion. 
The  roars  he  emitted  at  sight  of  the  girl  frightened 
the  audience,  but  an  animal  expert  who  saw  the 
show  informed  President  McCarthy  that  the  lion's 
roars  were  caused  by  pain  and  not  by  anger  or  a 
desire  to  eat  the  heroine.  He  also  said  that  he 
believed  the  pain  was  due  to  electricity.  President 
McCarthy  visited  the  theatre  and  found  that  the 
bottom  of  the  lion's  cage,  which  was  of  iron,  was 
connected  with  several  electric  wires  that  made  the 
lion  roar  whenever  the  current  was  turned  on.  He 
notified  the  manager  that  the  electricity  must  be 
omitted,  even  if  the  lion  refused  to  roar  without  it. 
The  order  will  be  obeyed. — Electrical  World  and 
Engineer. 

Miss  Smith  (to  Mr.  Dearborn,  about  to  sing) — Miss  Jones  will 
play  your  accompaniments,  Mr.  Dearborn. 

Miss  Jones  (coyly) — Oh,  Mr.  Dearborn  plays  his  own  accom- 
paniments so  beautifully  I  couldn't  murder  them  for  him. 

Mr.  Dearborn  (gallantly) — Oh,  yes,  you  could. — Judge. 

The  Worst  Yet 

' '  Is  this  the  best  wurst  you  can  send  me?"  asked 
the  lady  who  walked  into  the  delicatessen  store 
with  a  wad  of  that  edible  in  her  hand. 

"Madam,"  answered  the  man,  "it  is  the  best 
wurst  we  have." 

"Well,  it  is  the  worst  wurst  I  ever  tasted." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  The  best  I  can  do  is 
to  try  and  send  you  some  better  wurst  from  to-day's 
arrival,  but,  as  I  said,  that  was  the  best  wurst  we 
have  at  present.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  the 
wurst  we  are  now  making  will  not  be  any  worse 
than  this,  and  it  ought  to  be  better.  I  assure  you 
that  as  soon  as  I  get  the  wurst  you  shall  have  the 
best  of  it.  We  never  gave  anyone  the  worst  of  it 
so  long  as  we  have  been  in  the  wurst  business,  and 


you  may  be  sure  that  when  we  give  you  your  wurst 
it  will  be  the  best,  for  our  worst  wurst  is  better 
than  the  best  wurst  of  our  competitors." 

But  the  lady,  whose  eyes  had  taken  on  a  stare  of 
glassiness,  was  seen  to  throw  up  her  hands  and  flee 
from  the  place,  for  she  was  afraid  the  worst  was  yet 
to  come. — Modern  Society. 

A  young  lady  applicant  for  a  school  out  West,  says  a  St.  Louis 
humorist,  was  asked  the  question:  What  is  your  position  upon 
whipping  children?  and  her  reply  was:  My  usual  position  is  on 
a  chair,  with  the  child  held  firmly  across  my  knees,  face  down- 
ward.    She  got  the  school. — New  York  Tribune. 


The  Regulation  of  Trusts 

The  thoughtful  and  intelligent  man  of  affairs 
finds  difficulty  in  taking  quite  seriously  the  flood 
of  grave  nonsense  now  finding  its  way  into  print, 
not  merely  as  part  of  the  ephemera  of  the  daily 
newspaper  work,  but  in  State  papers,  which 
become  part  of  history,  concerning  the  measures 
needed  to  protect  the  American  people  against  the 
evils  of  trusts.  The  President  has  gravely  com- 
municated his  views  to  Congress  on  this  subject  in 
his  message,  and,  in  common  with  others  who  have 
endeavored  to  discuss  it  seriously,  has  dealt  in  safe 
generalities  which  do  not  exactly  glitter,  but  have 
the  advantages  which  attached  to  the  deliverances 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  in  depending  for  their  mean- 
ing upon  definitions  which  are  not  furnished. 
References  to  the  misuse  of  corporate  powers,  to 
evil  tendencies  subversive  of  the  public  and  busi- 
ness morality,  to  wrongdoers  and  to  "  what  is  bad 
in  the  existing  system, ' '  are  not  enlightening  unless 
we  know  or  are  assisted  in  judging  which  of  a 
hundred  or  more  so-called  trusts  invite  condemna- 
tion for  these  potent  reasons,  and  which  do  not.  It 
is  doubtless  impressive  to  denounce  "monopolies"; 
but  what  is  a  monopoly,  and  how  many  of  the 
industrial  consolidations  are  monopolies?  Of  those 
which  admittedly  are,  how  many  have  misused 
their  advantages  to  the  public  detriment  ? 

Nothing  can  be  expected  to  come  of  this  discus- 
sion until  some  one  has  the  combination  of  intelli- 
gence and  courage  to  put  his  finger  on  one  repre- 
sentative trust  and  show  that  it  is  a  monopoly, 
that  its  influence  has  been  used  to  the  public  dis- 
advantage, that  it  is  fraudulently  overcapitalized 
and  for  how  much,  and  that  it  is  a  wicked  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade.  Possibly  it  may  be 
found  that  some  trusts  are  beneficent  and  others 
baneful ;  that  some  are  promoting  industrial  pro- 
gress in  the  highest  degree  and  that  others  are 
holding  it  back;  that  in  some  cases  there  is  a  fair 
capitalization,  while  in  others  the  overcapitalization 
is  fraudulent.  If  so,  it  would  only  serve  to  show- 
that  generalizations  are  dangerous  and  misleading 
when  made  from  diverse  and  unrelated  phenomena, 
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and  that  before  wise  and  conservative  legislation  is 
possible  we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  as  to  the 
starting  point,  length,  and  direction  of  the  line 
which  shall  separate  the  sheep  of  the  good  trusts 
from  the  goats  of  the  bad  ones.  If  any  one  can 
propose  a  plan  of  legislation  which  will  automati- 
cally discriminate  between  good  trusts  and  bad 
trusts,  and  operate  on  the  principle  of  the  gun 
designed  to  kill  if  it  was  a  deer  and  miss  if  it  was 
a  calf,  he  may  be  called  a  public  benefactor. 
Until  then  the  citizen  who  does  his  own  thinking 
will  be  likely  to  remain  skeptical  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  sincerity  of  all  this  bother  about  trusts.  —  The 
Iron  Age. 

Nodd — How  did  you  come  out  of  that  scrap  with  your  wife  ? 
Todd — As  usual,  I  apologized  for  being  right. — Brooklyn  Life. 

A  Famous  Controversy  Ended 

A  fitting,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  final,  extin- 
guisher was  put  on  the  famous  Societe  des  Gens 
de  /^//rfj-Balzac-Rodin-Falguiere  imbroglio  by 
the  recent  unveiling  of  the  Falguiere  Balzac  in 
the  presence  of  a  handful  of  spectators,  shivering 
in  the  icy  wind  of  a  winter's  day.  Enthusiasm 
cannot  be  stretched  over  a  decade  without  evapora- 
tion.    Nor  does  it  keep  in  cold  storage. 

The  whole  altercation  suggests  the  dog,  dog  bite 
pig,  stick,  stick  beat  dog  dilemma  of  Mother 
Goose.     And  the  irony  of  it  is  that  the  final  con- 


ception of  Falguiere,  the  Bal/ac  who  now  looksOVCf 

Paris,  is,  to  some  extent,  inspired  by  the  i 

Rodin    model.      Falguiere    and     Rodin   were    per- 
sonal friendi  h    nothing  could    b< 


Statue  of  Balzac,  by  Falguiere 

— Le  Monde  Illustre 


mm 

Statue  of  Balzac,  by  Rodin 

—  From  a  photograph 


antipodal  than  their  spirit  and  their  method  :    1 
guiere,  conventional,  exquisite  in  delicacy  of  touch 
and  finish;    Rodin,  eccentric,  the  adorer  oi  motion. 
the  worshiper  of  Nature,  the  worker  in  RUMS.      1  he 

Societe  des  Gins  d$  Ltttrti  originally  gave  the 
order  to  Chapu.  Chapu  died.  Zola,  then  presi- 
dent  of    the    society,    procured    its   transmission   to 

Rodin  in  1891.  Rodin's  dilatoriness  raised  ■ 
storm    of    animosity    and    recrimination,    which 

increased  to  I  whirlwind  when  he  finally  exhibited 

his  extraordinary  and  unconventional  conception  c4 
the  great  novelist.  "  Grotesque"  ;  "  an  enormoui 
porpoise  standing  upright,  draped  in  1  thick  hath 


wrapper 


huge  and  flippant  "  ;      the 
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tion  of  the  great  writer's  soul  "  ;  "a  unique  mas- 
terpiece," were  some  of  the  epithets,  and  all  Paris 
stood  divided.  The  society  "failed  to  recognize 
Balzac  in  M.  Rodin's  ebauche,"  broke  the  con- 
tract, and  entrusted  the  work  to  Falguiere.  In 
1899  Falguiere  exhibited  a  Balzac,  seated;  but  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  was  working  over  it 
when  death  stayed  his  hand.  It  was  finished  by 
Marquesre.    In  the  meantime  a  prolonged  wrangle 


Oh,  they  were  right  in  telling  you  that  my  daughter  is  charming. 
See,  here  is  her  bust  by  M.  Rodin. — La  Vie  Parisienne. 


had  arisen  as  to  the  ill-fated  statue's  site.  And 
what — with  the  Duchess— is  the  moral  of  it  all  ? 
Does  it  confirm  Mr.  Gosse's  recent  extraordinary 
statement  that  the  members  of  one  profession  can 
not  give  a  "valuable  judgment"  on  the  work  of 
another?  Is  it  to  be  considered  as  a  superior  case 
of  hoodoo?  Or  did  the  shade  of  the  great  carica- 
turist seek  revenge  for  having  been  blackballed  in 
the  flesh  by  this  same  Societe  des  Gens  de  l.ettres? 


Tenant — I  came  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  my  cellar  is  full  of 
water. 

Landlord — Well,  what  of  it?  You  surely  did  not  expect  a  col- 
lar full  of  champagne  for  $10  a  month,  did  you? — Baltimore 
American.  

A  New  Terror 

Having  scientifically  disposed  of  the  end-of-the- 
world  prophets,  the  scientists,  by  the  mouths  of  Mr. 
Hudson  Maxim  and  M.  Louis  Rabourdin,  suggest 
a  new  terror  for  the  timid.  Suppose,  they  say  in 
effect,  the  crust  of  the  earth  were  to  contract  .sud- 
denly and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  were  to  fall  in, 
what  then?  A  mere  crack  in  that  crust,  if  it  were 
big  enough,  WOUld  touch  the  button  and  gravita- 
tion would  do  the  rest;  precipitated  upon  the  molten 


mass  within,  the  ocean  would  be  vaporized  instantly, 
with  a  terrific  explosion.  The  superheated  steam 
would  sweep  all  life  from  the  face  of  the  globe  and 
the  electrical  disturbance,  coupled  with  the  fierce 
temperature  of  the  escaped  lava,  would  decompose 
the  vapor  and  change  the  aspect  of  the  universe. 
Novel  chemical  combinations  would  be  formed 
with  the  liberated  hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  the 
astronomers  of  Mars  might  observe  a  new  and  bril- 
liant star  spring  out  of  sidereal  space  in  a  state  of 
gaseous  incandescence.  I  am  really  appalled  by 
the  prospect.  Yet  the  British  Parliament  is  still 
stolidly  discussing  the  theological  aspect  of  the 
Education  Bill.  —  The  Tatler. 


Let  me  alone,  he  grumbled.  What  on  earth  did  you  wake  me 
out  of  a  sound  sleep  for? 

Because,  replied  the  patient  wife,  it  was  such  a  distressing 
sound. — Philadelphia  Press. 


Our  New  Rulers 

"One  hundred  years  hence,"  said  Cecil  Rhodes, 
the  last  time  I  met  him,  "when  I  look  down  from 
the  sky  at  this  little  planet,  I  shall  find  that  it  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Hebrew  financier." 

No  one,  not  even  Mr.  Rhodes  himself,  were  he 
still  here,  would  claim  anything  more  for  his  fore- 
cast than  that  it  summed  up  in  a  striking  phrase 
the  probable  issue  of  the  tendency  of  our  times. 
The  one  essential  point  about  the  remark  lies  in  its 
frank  recognition  that  the  sceptre  of  the  world  is 
passing  from  the  hands  of  emperors,  monarchs, 
soldiers,  and  politicians  into  those  of  the  financier. 

The  dynasty  of  Money  Kings  will  be  a  new  thing 
in  human  history.  It  marks  a  distinct  advance 
upon  all  previous  dynasties,  in  that  it  is  not  tethered 
to  terra  firma.  It  is  universal,  cosmopolitan,  and 
catholic.  It  knows  no  frontiers.  It  is  hampered 
by  no  geographical  limitations.  Money,  like 
water,  is  a  circulating  medium  which  everywhere 
tends  to  find  its  own  level.  No  matter  how  paro- 
chial may  be  the  field  in  which  the  financier 
begins  to  operate,  he  will  sooner  or  later  find  it 
impossible  to  confine  himself  within  the  parish 
boundary.  Thus  by  necessity,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  foundations  of  its  throne,  the  new 
dynasty  must  be  international,  and,  like  John 
Wesley,  take  the  whole  world  for  its  parish. 

From  this  it  follows  that ,  despite  all  appearances 
to  the  contrary,  the  influence  of  the  new  dynasty 
must  in  the  long  run  tell  in  favor  of  peace.  At 
present  the  Money  King  is  but  partly  consciou;  of 
the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Like  the  earth- 
worm which  fertilizes  and  cultivates  the  earth  while 
thinking  of  nothing  else  but  eating  his  dinner,  so 
our  Money  Kings  are  steadily  bringing  about  a 
World-wide    revolution    while    merelv    intent    upon 
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earning  dividends.  The  clink  of  the  almighty 
dollar  is  a  curious  echo  of  the  angelic  anthem  at 
Bethlehem,  but  the  good  news  of  great  joj 
likely  to  find  itself  more  effectually  translated  into 
fact  by  the  bourses  than  by  the  Bibles  and  Chris- 
tendom. Mammon  may  be,  as  Milton  said,  "the 
least  erected  spirit  that  fell  from  Heaven,"  but  it 
was  with  true  inspiration  that  the  poet  made  Mam- 
mon plead  for  peace  in  the  Councils  of  Hell.— 
W .  T.  Stead,  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Nowadays  a  good  general  servant 
wire. — Life. 


hard    to    find,    even   in   a 


Recent  Portraits  by  Chartran 

Among  the  many  portraits  signed  by  Chartran, 
perhaps  none  have  attained  the  charm  of  those 
which  he  exhibits  this  year.  The  two  canvases 
portray  Mrs.  and  Miss  Roosevelt,  and  that  of  the 
wife  of  the  Piesident  of  the  United  States  is  espe- 
cially remarkable. 

Very  white,  very  light,  in  the  style  of  the  best 
canvases  of  the  English  school  of  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  this  portrait,  while  it  is  a 
striking  likeness,  stands  as   a  perfect  example  of 


Th.  Chartran 


Mrs.  Ropse\ elt 

I  From  the  painting  by  Chartran  > 


-Revue  Illuttrie 


the  genre.  .  .  .  Chartran's  canvases  show  i 
of  toil.  They  are  spontaneous,  sincere,  joyous, 
fleet.  The  fabrics  which  he  "copies"  ravishingly 
are  rumpled  by  a  deft  hand  which  makes  them  fall 
or  fluff  just  right  the  very  first  time  —  the  folds  are 
not  a  long-sought  combination  of  carefully  studied 
lines — the  rustling  silk,  the  rare  lace  seem  to  have 
arranged   themselves,  in    his    hand,  for   his    brush. 


Miss  Roosevelt 


From    the  fainting  b\    I 
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There  is,  undeniably,  life  in  his  portraits,  not 
that  calm  life,  perhaps,  which  makes  one  dream 
of  a  long  and  beautiful  old  age,  but  that  beaute 
du  diable  so  delicious  and  so  seductive,  the  life  of 
youth,  strength,  grace,  charm.  And  the  man  is 
just  what  his  work  suggests.  Extraordinarily  young 
— one  would  think  him  thirty — brilliant,  distin- 
guished, active,  breathing  life  and  health. 

This  activity,  this  vitality,  which  are  evident 
the  moment  one  meets  him,  these  gifts  which  are 
both  his  nature  and  his  strength,  have,  for  that 
matter,  determined  Chartran's  life,  which  has  been 
as  restless  as  possible.     Indeed,  for  years  Chartran 


Leo  XIII. 

(From  the  painting  by  Chartran) 


— Revue  Illustree 


has  divided  his  life  into  three  parts.  The  first — 
not  the  longest — is  passed  in  Paris,  where  he  has 
so  many  friends;  the  second  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  takes  his  rest;  the  third  in  America,  where  he 
works  desperately.  "Ihaveoften  been  upbraided," 
he  says,  "for  my  long  and  repeated  sta\s  in  Amer- 
ica.    It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  why."    .    .    . 

Among  his  other  portraits  one  must  not  forget 
those  of  Carnot  and  of  McKinley,  which  are 
typical,  and  the  one  in  profile  of  the  Pope;  kneel- 
ing, in  a  red  robe,  which  excited  such  a  sensation. 
— MontfrileuXy  in  %ex<ue  Illustree. 


You  have  disobeyed  me,  Tommy.  Didn't  I  say  no  when  you 
asked  me  for  another  piece  of  cake? 

Well,  maybe  you  think  I  don't  know  \vh:it  a  woman's  no  means. 
—  Town  and  Country. 


Oom  Paul's  Pet  Aversions 

Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  the  late  Chid  Justice's 

abilities  so  highly  that,  if  I  thought  it  would  do 
any  good.  I  would  have  him  confined  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  l<»r  I  liked  him  greatly,  and  would  wail 
until  lie  w;is  cured  to  employ  him  again.      His 


abilities  were  great,  but  he  went  astray  when  he 
accepted  the  Devil's  principle,  the  right  of  criticism. 


Cecil  Rhodes  is  the  man  who  bore  by  far  the 
most  prominent  part  in  the  disaster  that  struck  the 
country.  In  spite  of  the  high  eulogiums  passed 
upon  him  by  his  friends,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  characters  that  have  ever  existed. 
The  Jesuitical  maxim  that  "  the  end  justifies  the 
means"  formed  his  only  political  creed.  This 
man  was  the  curse  of  South  Africa.  He  had  made 
his  fortune  by  diamond  speculations  at  Kimberly, 
and  the  amalgamation  of  the  Kimberly  diamond- 
mines  put  him  in  possession  of  enormous  influence 
in  the  financial  world.  Later,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cape  Parliament  and,  in  1890,  rose  to 
be  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony.  But,  long 
before  this,  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  Central 
Africa;  for  it  was  due  to  him  that  Goshenland  and 
Stellaland  became  incorporated  with  Cape  Colony. 
He  looked  upon  these  domains  as  a  thoroughfare, 
a  kind  of  Suez  Canal,  to  Central  Africa. — From 
"The  Memoirs  of  Paul  Kruger."  (The  Century 
Co.) 


My  goodness  gracious,  little  boy,  do  you  smoke  cigars? 
No    need   of   yer    hintin'.  I  ady,  de  butt  is  promised.  —  Hat 
Lampoon . 


A  Defense  of  Society  Morals 

It  is  a  popular  belief  among  people  who  are  not 
in  Society  that  all  roads  in  it  lead  to  the  Divorce 
Court.  There  is  an  old  story  of  a  certain  Vicar's 
daughter  going  to  visit  an  old  crone  in  the  village 
the  day  after  the  Squire  had  brought  back  a  foreign 
bride,  very  beautiful  ami  very  gorgeous.  "What 
did  you  think  of  the  Squire's  wife?"  asked  the 
Vicar's  daughter.      "  She  was  that  beautiful  that  I 

was  glad  to  think  that  all  foreign  and  heathenish 

women  shall  burn  everlastingly,  was  the  reply. 
And  that,  in  an  exaggerated  way,  represents  the 
attitude  of  the  great  middle  class  —  and  chiefly  the 
feminine    contingent— towards     Society    with     a 

capital  S. 

Vet,  like  most  popular  illusions,  this  one  is  quite 
wrong.  There  are  just  as  many  scandals  in  the 
middle   classes  as   in  the    aristocracy.     Only  our 

social  pills  are  silvered  and  theirs  are  not.  When 
there  are  revelations  about  our  class,  the  papers 
devote   columns  to  them     and    the    public    mob    the 

Law  Courts  to  sec  the  chid   actors.     Bui  in  an] 

other  class  of  life  the  cases  "iik  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  know  the  unfortunate  performers. 

No  one  has  ;ui\  curiosity  to  find  out  the  social  cus- 
toms   of    the     middle    classes.      But    when    WC 
"another  scandal    in    high    lite."  bench,  bar.  and 
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jury  devote  themselves  to  a  complete  and  super- 
fluous inquiry  into  the  methods  of  life  and  habits 
of  all  who  are  mentioned. 

Let  me  persuasively  suggest  that  the  middle 
class  should  be  reasonably  charitable  towards  us. 
Because  we  eat  suppers  in  restaurants  at  hours 
when  people  in  Birmingham  are  asleep  ;  because 
we  play  bridge  while  they  play  ping-pong;  because 
we  drive  in  motors  while  they  "ride"  in  trams; 
because  we  wear  beautiful  clothes  the  making  of 
which — in  spite  of  the  theories  of  political  econo- 
mists— provides  an  honest  livelihood  for  many  fam- 
ilies in  England,  while  they  buy  cheap  reach-me- 
downs  made  in  Germany  ;  because  we  call  each 
other  by  nicknames,  while  they  speak  of  their  own 
husbands  as  "Mr.  So-and-So  "  ;  because  we  read 
French  novels,  while  they  patronize  Miss  Marie 
Corelli  and  Mr.  Hal!  Caine,  are  we  for  all  these 
reasons  necessarily  corrupt?  I  say,  No. — From 
Comments  of  a  Countess,  in  The  London  Outlook. 


She — Why  do  you  suppose  they  have  all  the  telephone  wires  so 
high  in  the  air? 

He— Oh,  that  is  so  they  can  keep  up  the  conversation,  I 
suppose. —  Yonkers   Statesman. 


The  Virtues  of  Woman 

A  Paris  paper  has  been  inquiring  what  virtues 
are  most  essential  in  woman.  The  question  sub- 
mitted to  its  readers  brought  many  thousand 
answers.  Faithfulness  had  8,278  votes;  economy, 
7,600,  and  orderliness,  modesty,  devotion,  charity, 
and  gentleness  follow  in  the  order  named.  Clean- 
liness had  3,594  advocates;  patience,  maternal 
affection,  and  industry  had  between  2,000  and 
3,000  each,  while  courage,  discretion,  simplicity, 
wisdom,  honesty,  and  amiability  were  between 
1,000  and  2,000.  Abnegation  came  last  in  the 
list,  with  868  votes.  Shades  of  R.  Wagner!  — 
Neiv  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 


First  Verger  (of  a  ritualistic  tendency) — Do  you  have  Matins 
in  your  church  ? 

Second  Verger  (evangelical) — No  ;  we  uses  linoleum.  —  The 
King. 

Trusts  and  Church  Fairs 

The  Remedy  of  Publicity 

Questions  to  be  asked  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pro- 
posed Superintendent  of  Trusts  : 

1.  Where  did  you  get  it,  and  what  is  the 
difference  between  a  dividend  and  a  "divvy"  ? 

2.  What  legislatures  do  you  own  ? 

3.  What  is  the  average  of  the  combined  salaries 
of  your  president  and  your  office  boys  ? 

4.  Why  did  the  grand  jury  fail  to  indict  you  ? 

5.  What    time    is    your    president    allowed    for 


lunch,  and    has  the  advance  in   the    price  of   beef 
impoverished  him  ? 

6.  How  many  persons  have  you  run  over,  ruined, 
or  otherwise  killed  during  the  year  ?      Why  ? 

7.  Who  is  your  judge  ? 

8.  Do  you  pay  him  by  the  job  or  by  the  year? 
Of  what  church  is  he  a  member? 

9.  State  all  sums  paid  during  the  last  year  for 
false  witnesses  ? 

10.  Are  your  contributions  to  both  political 
parties  dictated  by  love  for  mankind  or  In  business 
consideration^  ? 

11.  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?" 

12.  How  much  of  the  total  consumption  do  you 
control,  and  why  can't  you  tell  ? 

13.  Do  you  believe  in  Socialism  or  Anarchy? 

14.  How  were  the  books  lost? 

15.  Why  don't  your  directors  know  anything 
about  the  business  ? 

16.  Where  do  you  expect  to  go  when  you  die  ? 
Sworn  to  by 

Janitor. 

(N.  B. — The  typewriter's  oath  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted unless  she  has  reached  years  of  discretion.) 

Church  Fair  at  Corinth 

A  fair  and  entertainment  were  held  by  the  church 
at  Corinth,  under  the  management  of  the  beloved 
apostle  John,  and  was  largely  attended. 

Booths  were  arranged  around  the  hall.  The 
centre  of  the  platform  was  kept  clear  for  the  enter- 
tainment, which  consisted  of  comic  songs,  skirt 
dances,  and  living  pictures. 

On  entering  the  hall  was  a  table  where  lemon 
punch,  cakes,  and  other  refreshments,  including 
olives,  were  served  by  Mary  Magdalen.  This 
adjoined  another  refreshment  table,  called  St. 
Timothy's  table,  presided  over  by  Dorcas. 

At  St.  Judas's  table  was  Herodias's  daughter, 
and  at  St.  Pharisee's  was  the  charming  Miss  Dives. 

Then  came  the  fish-pond:  in  which  by  casting 
a  line  and  paying  to  the  genial  Peter  the  sum  of 
five  farthings,  you  were  sure  of  getting  a  fish,  for 
behind  the  screen  were  two  damsels,  the  Barabbas 
girls,  who  saw  to  it  that  the  cast  was  a  successful 
one. 

Across  the  aisle  was  the  Wild  West  and  the 
Bowery,  under  the  charge  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul. 

Three  farthings  took  one  into  the  charmed 
enclosure,  where  music  greeted  you  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  greatest  curiosities,  both  living 
and  manufactured,  ever  seen,  among  them  a  Semi- 
nary endowed  with  Blood  Monej  ,  also  a  photograph 
of  a  Monopolist  entering  heaven. 

The  booths  were  all  well  filled  with  useful  and 
fancy      articles  —  SWOrds,      dice,      crosses,      interest 
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tables,  and  praying  rolls;  and  they  made  a  fine 
picture. 

A  large  number  were  present  at  each  evening's 
entertainment,  and  all  who  had  cash  were  welcome, 
whether  Jew  or  Greek,  Praetor  or  Publican. 

And  all  who  purchased  tickets  had  a  jolly  good 
time,  besides  helping  the  cause  of  Christ. — From 
"  The  Game  of  Life,"  by  Bolton  Hall  (A. 
Wessels  Co.) . 

Mrs.  Handout — -Poor  man  !  I  suppose  you  never  had  the  benefit 
of  religious  training  while  young  ? 

Tiresome  Tompkins — Alas  !  No,  mum  !  Both  uv  me  parents 
wuz  church  choir  singers  ! — Puck. 


Society  at  the  Opera 

Mrs.  Merger  Hogg,  in  black  velvet,  trimmed 
with  opals,  and  wearing  a  diamond  tiara  and  a 
diamond  necklace,  occupied  Box  No.  644  with  her 
daughter,  Flissie  Hogg,  the  latter  in  a  dress  of 
white  satin  trimmed  with  mauve  velvet,  and  wear- 
ing a  diamond  tiara,  and  carrying  a  valise  filled 
with  emeralds.  Mrs.  Jimmy  Overload,  near  by,  in 
Box  No.  390,  was  gowned  in  blue  panne  velvet, 
with  which  she  wore  a  diamond  tiara  and  solid 
gold  overshoes. 

Mrs.  Ammi  Innyt,  dressed  in  turquoise  blue 
velvet,  occupied  Box  No.  837  with  Mrs.  Hoopti- 
doodle  Doo,  the  latter  in  pearl  gray  satin,  with 
shoulders  straps  of  colossal  diamonds,  and  a  white 
aigrette  in  her  hair. 

Synchon  Koppah's  box  was  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Purssey  Strutt,  in  a  gown  of  violet  crepe  de  chine, 
trimmed  with  gold,  while  Mrs.  Van  Damme 
Expense,  who  occupied  her  mother-in-law's  box, 
No.  300,  was  dressed  in  white  satin,  trimmed  with 
ermine,  and  wore  a  diamond  aigrette  in  her  hair. 

Mrs.  Groundfloor  Jones,  in  Box  No.  3,110,  wore 
a  gown  of  black  net,  embroidered  in  white  chenille, 
with  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
diamonds  in  her  hair  and  on  her  bodice. 

Mrs.  Pearlsyn  Barrills,  with  Mrs.  Abel  Pusher 
and  Miss  Toadie  dinger,  were  in  Box  No.  444, 
Mrs.  Barrills  in  white  satin  jetted  with  gigantic 
rubies.  —  Life. 

Landlady — White  meat  or  dark  ? 

Boarder — It  doesn't  matter  ;  I'm  color-blind. — Sew  York 
Times. 

An  English  Railway  Board 

Truth's  cartoon,  "An  English  Hoard  Meeting," 
is  arousing  much  comment  in  England  from  the 
forcible,  if  exaggerated,  way  in  which  it  calls 
attention  to  the  preponderance  of  old  men  and  of 
"vested  and  under-vested  interests"  in  English 
business  corporations,  rhe  cartoon  is  accompanied 
by  the  follow  ing  rhj  med  prose  : 

How  strange  are  the  \\.i\s  ..t   the  English!     A 


Railway,  of  all  things,  is  that  which  requireth  the 
men  who  control  it  to  know  what  it  is  they  are  at. 
Great  energy  surely  it  needeth  in  those  who  its 
doings  direct;  youth,  ardor,  initiative,  impulse, 
are  what  in  its  Board  we  expect.  But  lo !  when  I 
looked  at  the  table  round  which  its  Directorate 
drew,  'twas  a  posse  of  fussy  old  parties  that  met 
my  inquisitive  view.  Most  were  not  only  aged, 
but  feeble;  some  deaf;  and  some  not  far  from 
blind;  and  to  anything  rather  than  business,  so 
far  as  I  noticed,  inclined.  Some  had  come  in 
bath-chairs,  some  on  crutches;  whilst  some  had 
ear-trumpets  to  use  before  they  could  hear  their 
friends'  gossip,  or  even  discuss  the  day's  news. 
So  'twas  no  easy  task  for  the  Chairman,  advised  by 
officials  of  note,  to  induce  his  loquacious  Directors 
themselves  to  their  task  to  devote.  And  when  they 
did  grapple  with  questions,  or  take  at  the  minutes 
a  look,  it  was  always,  I  noted,  a  sort  of  old  fogyish 
view  that  they  took.  Did  the  public  want  faster 
expresses?  In  a  carping  and  querulous  tone  the 
Directors  cried,  "  Bother  the  public!  Why  can't 
they  just  leave  well  alone?"  Did  inventors  suggest 
new  inventions — new  engines,  new  coaches?  "Oh, 
dear!  "  sighed  the  portly  old  men  round  the  table. 
"Why,  why  with  our  line  interfere?  Our  rate's 
fast  enough  for  our  comfort;  it's  the  same  that  we 
traveled  when  lads.  What's  the  good,  then,  of 
these  innovations?  We  don't  want  these  new- 
fangled fads!  "  

Johnny — I  wish  my  folks  would  agree  upon  one  thing,  and  not 
keep  me  all  the  time  in  a  worry. 

Tommy — What  have  they  beer  doing  now? 

Johnn> — Mother  won't  let  me  stand  on  my  head,  and  dad  is  all 
the  time  fussing  because  I  wear  my  shoes  out  so  fast.  —  Boston 
Transcript.  

An  Autocrat  on  Democracy 

How  does  the  Kaiser  regard  the  United  States? 
He  is  neither  an  especial  friend  of  this  nation  nor 
is  he  its  inveterate  foe,  which,  since  the  spring  <>t 
1898,  a  large  portion  of  the  American  press  has 
represented  him  and  a  large  part  of  the  American 
people  believed  him  to  be.  He  learned  from  Bis- 
marck a  lesson  or  two  —  this  among  others,  that  a 
statesman  must  reckon  with  concrete  facts,  how- 
ever unpalatable.  The  war  with  Spain  showed 
the  United  States  much  stronger  than  the  Kaiser  or 
anybody  else  in  Europe  had  any  idea  of.  More- 
over, the  dominant  party  in  the  United  Stans 
stands  committed  to  a  policy  ol  expansion,  politi- 
cal and  commercial;   this  tact  was  hilly  and   at   an 

early  date  recognized  by  the  Emperor,  and  he  has 
since  shaped  his  own  policy  accordingly.    He  now 

earnest  K  seeks  a  rapprochement.      His  sending 
brother  o\er  here  was  but  the  latest  and  most  strik- 
ing  proof.      Yd  it  is  quite  natural    that    he   should 
not    like    the    American.       A    man    oi    his   political 
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views,  believing  in  a  government  by  divine  right, 
in  a  strong  government  based  on  the  army  and  on 
the  inherited  prerogative  of  the  privileged  castes  to 
rule,  cannot  sincerely  like  a  government  which  is 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
The  Kaiser  and  the  upper  and  ruling  classes  in 
Germany  look  upon  the  United  States  as  little 
better  than  a  "mob  government." 

I  collected,  during  my  stay  in  Berlin,  a  few 
authentic  utterances  made  by  the  Kaiser  about  this 
country.  To  the  late  General  Runyon,  then  United 
States  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  he  once  said:   "Such 


REPUTED  PORTRAIT  OF  JEANNE  D'ARC 


No  absolutely  authentic  portrait  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  is 
known.  This  head  is  probably  a  correct  presentation  of  the 
Maid.  It  is  at  the  Musce  Historique  at  Orleans.— From  "Jeanne 
a" Arc,"  by  T.  Douglas  Murray  (McClure,  Phillips). 


a  pushing  people  as  the  Americans  will  sooner  or 
later  clash  with  others,  but  let  us  hope  never  with 
Germany." 

To  Ambassador  White  he  said  :  "America  is  a 
country  of  contrasts— piercing  lights  and  3eep 
shadows."  And  on  another  occasion  :  "I  know 
there  are  many  things  my  Germans  might  learn 
from  the  American  people,  above  all,  their  optim- 
ism, their  almost  naive  enthusiasm,  and  unquench- 
able energy." 

To  (lie  late  ex-President  Harrison  he  said  in  the 


course  of  an  hour's  conversation:  "Your  whole 
country  is  an  experiment — an  intensely  interesting 
one,  I  admit,  but  still  an  experiment.  Whether  it 
will  withstand  the  storms  of  time,  as  the  older 
monarchies  of  Europe  have  done,  remains  still  to 
be  seen." 

To  the  same  :  "  One  of  the  doubtful  features  of 
American  life  is  its  lack  of  national  cohesion  and 
homogeneity — you're  a  conglomerate,  a  bubbling 
cauldron." — From  "  Germany,"  by  Wolf  <von 
Schierbrand  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.). 


Hotel  Proprietor — Who  were  those  two  women  who  just 
registered  ? 

Hotel  Clerk — Mrs.  Mary  McGinnis  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Mayme  MacYnnes. — Philadelphia  Press. 


Smothered    Dwellers    in   "  Flats " 

The  man  died  in  New  York  the  other  day — a 
Mr.  Kilpatrick — who  is  said  to  have  built  the  first 
"flat,"  or  apartment  house.  The  necessity  that 
families  should  live  one  above  another  was  inherent 
in  the  growth  of  the  modern  city,  and  it  is  not  just 
to  hold  any  individual  responsible  for  such  a  degra- 
dation of  urban  humanity.  It  was  bound  to  come; 
and,  if  one  man  had  not  had  the  ignominious  dis- 
tinction of  first  building  such  a  dwelling,  another 
man  would  have  had  it.  But  it  was  an  evil  era 
that  was  then  begun. 

For,  although  it  has  been  only  fifty  years  since 
the  "flat"  began  to  dwarf  the  dwellers  in  ciiies, 
it  has  already  so  distorted  the  character  or  thou- 
sands of  families  that  they  consider  apartment  life 
normal.  There  are  men  who  have  so  far  fallen 
from  nature  as  to  put  gas- logs  in  country  houses; 
and  nothing  but  death  in  childhood  is  BO  pathetic 
as  this  revelation  of  the  abnormal.  Now  a  certain 
proportion  of  unfortunate  mankind  will  perhaps 
always  have  to  live  in  sunless  cells  out  of  sight  of 
all  things  that  grow;  but  as  long  as  living  under 
such  conditions  is  frankly  regarded  as  a  misfortune 
of  poverty — as  life  in  the  slums — all  is  not  lost. 
But  when  men  and  women  pay  large  sums  of 
money  for  fashionable  "apartments"  and  by  choice 
live  under  conditions  that  dry  up  the  sap  of  indi- 
viduality, a  hopeless  social  condition  follows.  Such 
persons  regard  the  country  as  a  thing  that  they  have 

discarded  except  for  condescending  summer  uses. 

Caged  lite  has  become  the  natural  lite  to  them,  ami 

they  have  forgotten  that  the)  ate  a  son  oi  zoolog- 
ical specimen  rather  than  healthy  individuals.     It 

is  not  easy  tor  a  m. in  to  dwell    in  a  "  flat  "  and   to 

be  .1  generous-natured  gentleman,  nor  can  a  natural 
womanhood  flower  outol  reach  ol  sunlight  and  tin- 
soil,       l'he  convenient  artiticialit\  of  apartment  lite 
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is  the  more  dangerous  the  more  comfortable  it  is 
made,  for  the  more  persons  it  then  seduces  from 
the  fundamental  virtue  of  a  natural  individuality. 
—  The  World's  Work. 


Uncle  Ephr'm,  how  did  such  a  notorious  old  sinner  as  you  ever 
manage  to  get  into  the  church  ? 

I'se  one  ob  de  chahtah  membahs,  sah. — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Rising  Generation  in 
England 

Thought  and  manners  are  what  we  lack  most 
obviously,  and  manners  even  more  than  thought. 
The  new  generations  of  our  cities  are  often  sharp 
enough,  not  merely  with  the  cunning  of  the  streets, 
but  with  occasional  flashes  of  intellect;  but  they 
are  malignantly  rude.  Their  education  serves 
them  to  read  the  halfpenny  daily  and  the  penny 
weekly  and  to  apply  their  wider  culture  to  insult- 
ing all  others  not  immediately  dangerous.  Police- 
men our  small  boys  comment  on  from  a  discreet 
distance.  But  they  rejoice  in  shoving  past  a  lady 
and  casually  placing  a  grimy  hand  on  a  delicate 
silk.  They  comment  with  caustic  wit  on  any  pecu- 
liarities of  her  appearance.  If  she  remonstrates 
they  mimic  her  and  escort  her  with  jeers  till  a 
helmet  heaves  into  sight,  and  should  a  woman  slip 
in  the  muddy  street  and  fall  the  children  shout  for 
glee.  This  spiteful  insolence  is  the  great  danger 
of  our  State  education  so-called.  The  child  of  the 
lower  classes,  if  so  undemocratic  a  term  may  be 
allowed,  is  fostered  in  arrogance  and  impertinence 
to  all  but  its  parents.  Poverty,  except  the  most 
crushing,  only  lends  the  keenness  of  envy  to  the 
wish  to  insult.     Schooling  is  free,  and  is  therefore 


despised;  it  is  compulsory,  and  is  therefore  regarded 
as  an  injury.    And  this  hateful  compulsion  to  waste 

the  hours  that  might  be  devoted  to  helping  a  parent 
to  earn  money  or  to  playing  in  the  struts  is  exer- 
cised by  a  body  of  local  nobodies  who  come  round 
and  humbly  sue  for  votes  at  certain  intervals. 
What  wonder  if  the  parents  hate  the  name  of  edu- 
cation and  approve  of  the  high-spirited  truancy  01 
their  children.  —  The  King. 


D'Auber — Give  me  your  candid  opinion  of  my  painting. 
Cynicus — It's  worthless. 

D'Auber — Yes,    I    know    it's    worthless,    but    let    me    have 
anyway. — Philadelphia  Record. 


The  Friendlessness  of  Tolstoi 

In  Tolstoi's  life  we  are  struck  by  a  peculiar 
loneliness,  not  that  proper  to  genius,  but  another 
— social,  terrestrial,  and  human.  He  has  won  for 
himself  almost  all  that  a  man  can  win,  except  a 
friend.  .  .  .  All  his  life  Tolstoi  has  had  about 
him  mere  relatives,  admirers,  observers,  or  observ- 
ants, and  latterly,  disciples,  these  last  being  really 
farther  away  from  his  soul  than  any.  As  the 
years  go  on  this  reasoned  and  calculated  aloofness, 
this  cautiousness  in  affection,  thiscomplete  incapac- 
ity for  friendship,  increases.  Only  once  did  Fate, 
as  if  putting  it  to  the  touch,  send  him  a  worthy 
and  illustrious  friend,  and  Tolstoi  himself  repelled, 
or  at  least  failed  to  retain,  him.  That  friend  was 
Turgeniev.  .  .  .  Turgeniev  was  the  only  man 
with  whom  he  could  not,  as  with  others,  be  either 
silent  or  guardedly  outspoken.  Turgenie\  sav< 
too  clearly  that  he  could  never  care  for  anyone  but 
himself,  and   that   in   this   lay  the   last  shame,  the 
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last  dread  which  he  nowhere  dares  confess.  In 
this  too  great  perspicacity  of  Turgeniev  lies  the 
cause  of  that  enigmatical  force,  now  attractive,  now 
repellent,  which  played  such  strange  tricks  with 
the  pair.  Like  two  mirrors  set  opposite  each  other, 
reflecting  and  fathoming  each  other  to  infinity, 
both  feared  the  too  clear  view  of  their  latencies. — 
Dmitri  Merejkowski,  in  Tolstoi  as  Man  and  Artist 
(Putnam) . 


Mistress — Bridget,  Bridget  !  look  here  ;  this  is  really  too  bad. 
See,  I  can  write  my  name  in  the  dust  on  this  sideboard. 

Bridget  (admiringly) — Lor',  mum,  so  ye  can.  There's  nothin' 
like  eddication  after  all,  is  there,  mum  ? — The  King. 


The  Flatterers  of  Royalty 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  royalties — one  of  the 
things  that  account  for  the  tendency  to  selfishness 
which  has  been  considered  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  royal  caste — is  that  they  so  seldom  hear  the 
truth.     One  could  give  many  examples  of  this  in 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE 


Brown  (showing  visitor  round  the  links)— The  big 
bunker  in  front  of  us  we've  named  Jones's  Bunker,  and 
—yes— by  Jove!      There's  Joins  in  it!—  The  King. 


even  the  lighter  affairs  of  life.  For  instance,  when 
Louis  XIV.  was  (Mice  playing  at  backgammon,  ;i 
favorite  game  with  him,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  a 
doubtful  throw  of  the  monarch.  The  courtiers, 
appealed  to  by  the  king,  said  nothing— not  daring 
to  give  the  verdict  against  the  king,  not  ca  !ng  to 
tell  too  palpable  a  lie.      The  Comic  de  dannnont 


entered  at  this  awkward  moment,  and  the  king 
asked  him  to  decide  the  matter.  The  witty  courtier 
replied  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  "Your 
majesty  is  in  the  wrong."  "How,"  said  Louis, 
"can  you  decide  before  you  know  the  question?" 
"Because,"  replied  the  count,  "had  there  been 
any  doubt,  all  these  gentlemen  would  have  given 
it  in  favor  of  your  majesty." 

I  heard  a  similar  story  with  regard  to  the  late 
Czar  of  Russia.  He  was  one  night  playing  a  game 
of  whist  at  Homburg;  and  the  present  king,  then, 
of  course,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  several  of  his 
friends  were  of  the  party.  Among  those  friends 
was  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  a  wrell-known  bon 
'vi-vant  of  the  eighties  and  nineties.  Sir  James 
was  one  of  those  blunt,  downright,  rough-spoken 
Scotchmen  who  didn't  know  fear  of  God  or  man. 
In  the  midst  of  the  game  Sir  James  called  out  to 
the  czar,  "You've  revoked!"  Everybody's  blood 
ran  cold.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  I  have  been  told, 
kicked  the  Scotchman  under  the  table;  and  the 
czar,  blushing  and  confused,  exclaimed  in  bewil- 
derment, "Revoked!  Why,  I  never  did  such  a 
thing  in  my  life!"  But  Sir  James  persisted,  and 
the  monarch  was  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong ; 
whereupon  Sir  James  replied  to  the  observation  of 
the  czar,  "I  daresay  you've  often  revoked,  your 
majesty,  but  this  is  the  first  time  you  were  ever 
told  so."— M.  A.  P. 


There  are  now  but  two  kinds  of  political  parties  in  this  country 
— the  "  point  with  prides,"  and  the  "  view  with  alarms." 

■ — H.i  1 1  inter  <■  d  merit  u  n . 

Out  Doors  with  r\usKin 

Ruskin  was  a  good  walker,  but  no  athlete.  He 
and  Mr.  Allen  were  out  one  day  upon  the  moun- 
tainside. They  passed  a  group  <>t  men  engaged 
in  rough  work  with  pickaxes.  "How  I  wish," 
said  Ruskin,  "I  could  do  what  those  men  are 
doing!  I  was  never  allowed  to  do  any  work 
which    would    have    strengthened    nrrj     back.      I 

wasn't  allowed  to  ride,  tor  fear  of  being  thrown 
off;  nor  to  boat,  tor  fear  of  being  drowned  ;  nor  to 
box,  because  it  was  vulgar;  I  was  allowed  to  fence, 
because  it  was  genteel." 

"  Ruskin's    great    work,"     Mr.     Allen     says, 

"was  to  teach  people  to  see.  He  had  an  eye 
for     everything — clouds     and      stones,      hills     and 

flowers,    all    interested  him    in   the  same   intense 

way.  And  what  he  saw  and  tilt  he  communicated 
in  inimitable  and  inevitable  eloquence  to  others. 
I  seem  to  hear  him  now  breaking  forth  into  a  rhap- 
sody of  delight  as  we  came  unexpectedly ,  on  a  walk 

up   the    Breton,  upon    a    sloping    bank    ot    the   Star 

gentian.  'When  1  firsi  reach  tin-  Alps.'  he  said 
to  me  once,  'I  always  pray.'"  /  /  C<s#A,  in 
The  Strand  Magazine. 
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The  Men  Behind  the  Footlights 

The  seven  actors  whose  portraits  are 
presented  this  month  are  all  among  those 
who  have  counted  in  the  history  of  the 
stage  in  our  generation.  The  majority  of 
them  have  done  their  work,  practically, 
but  Tree,  Mansfield,  and  Sothern  are  still 
increasing  their  reputations. 

Joseph  Jefferson  will  soon  be  a  memory, 
and  the  memory  will  be  nine-tenths  Ttjp 
Van  Winkle,  one  of  the  greatest  stage  crea- 
tions of  our  day,  an  achievement  on  a  plane 
of  art  certainly  not  equalled  by  any  Amer- 
ican actor  who  has  survived  Booth.  Mr. 
Jefferson  has  not  been  a  strenuous  man. 
He  has  taken  things  easily.  He  played 
many  parts  in  his  younger  days,  but  has 
been  content  for  years  to  limit  himself  to 
%ip  Van  Winkle,  The  "Rivals,  and  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  with  a  very  occa- 
sional experiment,  like  the  grave  digger  in 
Hamlet.  He  has  not  influenced  the  stage 
or  the  drama,  except  as  any  masterpiece 
is  an  influence  for  good,  but  l{jp  Van 
Winkle  stands  like  a  great  classic,  bold 
and  firm  in  outline,  executed  with  the 
ease  of  complete  grasp,  to  live  in  history, 
in  the  only  way  the  actor's  work  can 
live. 


When  we  turn  our  glance  toward  Eng- 
land one  figure  among  the  men  stands 
out  far  beyond  all  others,  and  while  he 
stands  there  younger  men  struggle  for 
his  place.  None  will  hold  it.  Tree, 
Alexander,  Forbes,  Robertson,  each  has 
his  merits  as  actor  or  producer,  as, 
among  the  older  generation,  have  Hare, 
Wyndham,  and  others ;  but  none  will  loom 
so  large  to  posterity  or  the  present  as 
the  figure  of  Sir  Henry  Irving.  He  is  not 
only  the  greatest  living  English-speaking 
actor  ;  he  is  also  the  greatest  living  English- 
speaking  manager.  He  has  handled  great 
characters  in  a  very  large,  original,  and 
lasting  fashion,  and  Shylock,  Mephisto- 
pheles,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Louis  XL, 
are  but  examples  of  along  list,  full  of  nota- 
ble triumphs  on  difficult  heights.  He  has, 
indeed,  played  so  many  of  the  grear  parts 
that — not  taking  naturally  to  the  discovery 
of  new  plays — he  is  left  late  in  life  with 
a  difficult  problem,  for  he  is  not  satisfied 
to  sink  into  the  background  ami  merel) 
live  on  the  achievements  of  the  past.  As 
a  manager,  with  Ellen  Terry  and  his 
Lyceum  Company,  lie  not  only  set  a 
standard  of  general  acting  that  was  a 
potent  influence  for  good,  but  he  put  him 
self   at  the  head    of   the  modern  movement 
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toward  effective  and  accurate  stage  setting 
— a  movement,  I  think,  of  doubtful  artistic 
value,  but  so  much  a  tendency  of  the  time 
that  there  is  small  use  in  protest. 

Richard  Mansfield  undoubtedly  holds 
a  stronger  position  than  any  other  man 
upon  the  American  stage  to-day.  Ever 
since  he  became  a  star  he  has  mixed  big 
parts  with  lighter  ones,  and  he  is  now 
playing  Brutus  in  Julius  Casar,  furnishing 
another  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
Shakespeare  is  a  necessity  to  the  actor's 
higher  ambitions.  Henry  V.  was  separated 
from  this  production  by  only  one  new 
play,  a  dramatization  of  Booth  Tarking- 
ton's  charming  story,  Monsieur  Beaucaire. 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  came  before  Henry  J  . 
One  of  the  causes  of  Mansfield's  distin- 
guished position  is  that  he  keeps  his  reper- 
tory alive,  and  even  under  our  long  run 
system  is  seen  from  year  to  year  in  "Beau 
Brummel,  The  Devil's  Disciple,  Arms  and 
the  Man,  A  Parisian  Romance,  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde,  and  occasionally  in  dieh- 
ard III.  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  He 
is  essentially  a  "star,"  and  most  of  his 
plays  depend  upon  one  part,  but  he  is  a 
very  able  stage  manager  when  he  wishes 
to  be,  as  he  proved  abundantly  when  it 
was  necessary  to  give  movement  to  the 
undramatic  Henry  V.  A  sense  of  exter- 
nal character,  irony,  and  versatility  are  his 
most  marked  gifts,  but  with  all  his  domi- 
nating mannerisms,  he  is  an  essentially 
well-equipped  all-round  actor. 

Beerbohm  Tree  first  won  general  recog- 
nition as  what  is  called  a  character  actor, 
and  he  still  probably  does  his  best  work  in 
that  line;  but  by  producing  Shakespeare 
along  the  lines  laid  out  by  Irving,  and  by 
his  successful  productions  of  the  one  really 
dramatic  English  poet  of  our  day,  Stephen 
Phillips,  he  has  gained  as  actor-manager  a 
position  of  much  strength.  Herod  and 
Ulysses,  with  Mr.  Alexander's  Paolo  an 'I 
Francesca,  showed  not  only  the  importance 
of  Mr.  Phillips  but  the  possible  place  of 
poetic  drama  on  the  modern  English  stage. 


Mr.  Hare  in   The   Gay   Lora  Quex  made 

an  abrupt  departure  from  the  long  line  of 
comedies  which  he  has  produced  and  in 
which  he  gained  his  distinguished  position. 

P  inish,  grace,  elegance,  are  marked  traits 
of  his  acting,  and  his  long  career  as  a  man- 
ager is  identified  with  the  production  of 
many  of  the  most  successful  comedies  of 
a  school  which  is  now  little  represented, 
and  many  of  which  he  has  not  given  in 
America. 

Mr.  Willard,  on  the  other  hand,  has  now- 
come  to  be  looked  upon  almost  as  an  Amer- 
ican actor,  so  much  has  he  been  with  us  of 
late.  He  also  contrasts  with  Mr.  Hare 
in  the  line  of  plays  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected— largely  modern  "realisms,"  espe- 
cially the  dramas  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
although  his  moving  sincerity  in  such 
plays  as  The  Middleman  and  Judah  is 
equalled  by  the  fantastic  poetic  comedy 
of  The  Professor's  Pore  Story  or  the  more 
superficial  fun  of  The  'Rogue's  Comedy. 

Mr.  Sot  hern  has  entirely  changed  his 
position  before  the  world  within  a  very  few- 
years.  He  is,  as  these  lines  are  written, 
again  playing  in  New  York  with  his  schol- 
arly and  well-rounded  Hamlet,  which  fol- 
lowed soon  after  he  broke  with  his  past  by 
the  production  of  Hauptmann's  Sunken 
Bell.  Extremely  successful  in  comedy  and 
romantic  drama,  he  refused  to  remain  con- 
tent with  mere  success,  and  sought  higher 
worlds  to  conquer.  Ideal  ambition,  unflag- 
ging energy,  enthusiasm,  charm,  intelli- 
gence make  him  a  bright  spot  in  the  pic- 
ture of  our  stage.  He  is  a  man  of  perfect 
independence.  He  courteously  and  sym- 
pathetically hears  the  considerations  of  his 
business  representatives  and  associates,  and 
decides  for  himself.  He  is  a  man  of  cour- 
age-. He  believed  in  the  literary  value  of 
Laurence  [rving's  Lovelace.  It  was  not  a 
popular  success  in  \<\\  York.  He  encour- 
aged the  author  to  make  some  changes  in 
order  to  submit  it  again.  He  is  planning 
revivals  of  some  of  the  most  important 
dramas  in  the  language.      He  gladl)  reads 
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the  best  work  of  men  whose  reputations 
are  yet  to  be  formed,  and  would  never 
hesitate  to  produce  a  play  of  intellectual 
merit  by  an  obscure  author  rather  than 
one  of  assured  success  but  slight  value  by 
a  dramatist  with  a  name.  Nobody  works 
harder.  Nobody  diverges  from  a  high  pur- 
pose less.  His  work  is  his  life.  He  is  the 
kind  of  a  man  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  enthu- 
siastic about,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  that 
his  acting  ability  and  his  elevation  of  aim 
are  having  their  reward,  both  in  popularity 
and  in  reputation. 


My  Friend  the  Chameleon 

The  other  day  I  asked  Jones  what  he 
thought  of  certain  legislation.  He  said  he 
was  indifferent  to  it,  which  was  my  feeling, 
as  he  knew.  Later  I  overheard  Robinson 
tell  him  that  this  legislation  was  malicious. 
"Exactly  my  own  way  of  looking  at  it," 
affirmed  Jones.  That  evening  Smith 
remarked  to  me  on  the  same  subject, 
"Jones  agrees  with  me  that  Congress 
never  had  a  wiser  piece  of  law-making 
before  it." 

I  did  not  raise  my  eyebrows.  I  have 
known  Jones  for  some  time.  Moreover, 
in  many  ways,  he  is  a  gotid  fellow.  But  1 
was  reminded  of  a  fact  which  I  deplore. 
Jones  is  a  chameleon.  From  reflection 
upon  this  fact  I  am  in  danger  of  becoming 
what  some  might  declare  unwisely  blunt 
of  speech.  For  within  the  comparatively 
limited  period  of  my  observation  I  have 
come  upon  many  chameleons  of  the  Jones 
genus,  and  against  any  multiplication  of 
these  I  believe  that  I  should  oppose  the 
influence  of  my  example. 

As  Americans  we  are  independent 
enough  in  action,  and  largely  because  of 
this  each  year  we  cut  a  notch  a  little 
above  the  mark  made  by  the  most  active 
of  the  other  fellows.      But  also,  if   we  are 


not  threatened  with  the  compliment  of 
being  "the  politest  nation,"  the  majority 
of  us,  I  fancy,  have  to  contend  with  a 
disposition  to  borrow  color  from  our 
neighbor.  It  is  so  eas)  .  (  )ne  slips  into  it 
almost  unconsciously ,  and  oftenest  the 
issue  is  trivial.  But  I  submit  that  in  the 
nine  cases  it  is  without  warrant  of  COUH 
or  benefit  of  clergy.  If  it  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  harmony,  we  are  cheating  others  as 
well  as  ourselves  in  buying  it  at  such  a 
price.  \V<-  seldom  deceive  them,  and  least 
of  all  ourselves.  If,  what  is  less  pardon- 
able, we  do  it  in  tear  of  being  called  "a 
crank,"  it  should  be  Sufficient  to  point  out 
that  his  contemporaries,  at  one  time  or 
another,  wrote  that  word  across  the  back  of 
almost  every  man  whose  figure  stands  out  in 
the  perspective  of  human  accomplishment. 

Moreover,  if  there  is  no  good  excuse  for 
Jones'  attempt  to  rob  the  chameleon  of 
its  particular  possession,  there  are  first-rate 
reasons  why  Jones  should  not  do  it.  And 
the  best  of  these  reasons  is  that  Jones  nor- 
mally walks  in  an  upright  position  and  has 
not  a  tail.  By  the  same  tokens,  Jones' 
brain  is  supposed  to  be  something  more 
than  a  mechanism  for  reproducing  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  his  immediate  com- 
panion. Again,  let  him  consider  this  :  An 
echo  is  amusing,  but  becomes  monotonous. 
Even  a  collection  of  synonyms,  however 
admirable,  is  lacking  in  entertainment  and 
is  seldom  an  intellectual  stimulus. 

Jones  as  a  chameleon  has  positive  faults 
besides.  He  makes  enemies  for  me  out  of 
my  own  mouth,  and  for  himself  is  contin- 
ually in  an  attitude  of  apology  and  explan- 
ation. I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  clas 
him  as  a  liar,  and  I  never  deliberately  trust 
his  judgment  or  stake  upon  his  unsup- 
ported word.  I  am  compelled  to  recognize 
that  he  is  living  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  remark  that  speech  is  intended  to  con- 
ceal thought,  anil  am  persuaded  accord- 
ingly that  he  regards  me  secretly  with  per- 
petual distrust.  From  the  moment  I  found 
him  out  my  liking  for  him  has  been  shaded 
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with  suspicion,  pity,  derision,  or  contempt, 
depending  upon  the  particular  temperature 
of  the  hot  water  into  which  my  association 
with  him  most  lately  plunged  me. 
I  wish  Jones  would  speak  out. 


Wanted :    a    Permanent    Diplo 
matic  and  Consular  Corps 

One  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  times  is 
the  establishment  of  a  body  of  officials 
trained  in  international  law  and  the  spe- 
cialties appertaining  to  foreign  intercourse 
and  the  guarding  of  our  rapidly  extending 
commercial  system. 

The  merit  system  is  being  applied  to  all  our 
public  employments  save  the  postmaster- 
ships.  The  beneficial  effects  of  special 
training  and  life  tenure  shine  out  in  the 
navy  and  the  coast  survey,  and  are  being 
extended  to  the  whole  army  by  a  system 
of  officers'  schools  to  be  carried  on  for 
many  years  after  commission. 

The  learned  professions  are  no  longer 
open  to  mere  interlopers,  and  our  land 
teems  with  men  of  fine  ability,  taking  long 
post-graduate  courses.  Wealth,  leisure, 
and  refinement  are  making  both  riper 
scholars  and  learned  dilettantes.  We  have 
leaped  into  the  front  rank  as  a  world 
power.  Our  military,  naval,  post,  and 
treasury  services  absolutely  demand  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  French,  Spanish,  and 
German.  With  many  outlying,  scattered 
possessions,  with  the  openn.g  of  new  mar- 
kets in  Asia  and  the  Orient,  our  commer- 
cial relations  require  the  care  of  trained 
and  expert  officials,  speaking  the  local 
languages,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  any 
guild,  class,  or  ring  of  plutocrats.  The 
time  has  come  to  remove  our  consular  and 
diplomatic  representation  from  the  domain 
of    mere    politics.       There   should    be   an 


incentive  to  nun  of   special   training   and 
high  grade  to  lit  then,  r  the  perma- 

nent consular  anil  diplomatic  service.  The 
acute  politician,  the  grasping  businessman, 
arc  not  fit  agents  abroad.  It  is  nonsense 
to  say  that  the  cable  has  abolished  diplo- 
macy. We  need  men  of  character  and 
ability  "on  the  spot."  American  inter 
and  citizens  need  both  assistance  and 
adequate  representation  abroad.  Atrcr 
1783  we  were  represented  in  Europe  by 
able  men  of  the  old  school,  bred  under  a 
monarchy,  and  aware  of  the  dignified 
amenities  of  the  old  regime.  That  school 
has  passed  away  forever.  No  man  should 
be  sent  abroad  who,  in  law,  langua 
customs,  and  absolute  impartiality  cannot 
serve  us  well. 

The  success  of  men  like  George  P.  Marsh. 
Andrew  D.  White,  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  J.  B.  Jackson, 
Henry  White,  and  Frank  H.  Mason  shows 
that  we  can  reach  the  special  skill  required. 
But  there  should  be  a  positive  inducement 
in  a  continued  tenure  of  office,  in  a  graded 
promotion,  and  both  selection  and  exam- 
ination, for  men  of  talent  to  choose  tl 
lifelong  careers.  It  has  been  a  shame  here- 
tofore that  only  the  twenty  consular  clerks, 
minor  officials  (at  a  thousand  a  year),  were 
rigidly  examined.  Moribund  scholars, 
troublesome  politicians,  brothers-in-law  of 
Somebody,  have  too  often  merely  "tilled  a 
hole  in  the  air"  in  important  places.  C 
of  conspicuous  unfitness  have  been  but  too 
common.  This  reform  is  not  a  step  toward 
an  aristocracy.  It  is  a  desire  to  select  capa- 
ble, sound,  well-bred,  ami  technically  edu- 
cated men  for  these  responsible  duties.  It 
would  curtail  somewhat  the  President's 
appointive  power,  but  we  would  not  have 
worn-out  hacks,  "muddied  oafs,"  or  "flan- 
neled  fools"  where  the\  simply  misrepresent 
us.  American  women  succeed  abroad,  for 
they  rapidly  study  new  social  conditions, 
We  owe  to  other  lands  tin-  courtes)  of  send- 
ing men  acceptable  to  them,  as  well  as 
loval  servants  of  our  flau.     We  travel  now 
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enormously.  Our  money  and  our  trade 
flow  over  the  whole  world.  The  Siberian 
road,  the  opening  of  China,  our  new  ship- 
ping interests,  call  for  watchful  public  ser- 
vants. This  is  a  reform  that  travelers, 
bankers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers, 
with  our  great  shippers,  will  all  agree  in. 
It  may  lessen  the  number  of  Senatorial 
plums.  All  other  lands  have  permanent 
bodies  of  highly  trained  men  in  these  call- 
ings. We  are  always  overmatched  as  to 
the  general  fitness  of  our  representatives. 
The  highest  talent  cannot  always  afford 
to  accept  moderate  governmental  salaries. 
While  the  President  should  be  left  free  to 
select  special  representatives,  let  the  body 
of  our  foreign  officials  be  taken  from  men 
trained  in  our  higher  universities  and  the 
State  Department  to  meet  the  demands  of 
dignified  international  intercourse. 


On  the  Art  of  SKipping 

We  shouldn't  read  the  new  books — 
Emerson,  if  he  said  so,  was  perfectly  right; 
but  we  do,  nevertheless. 

No  wiser  rule  than  that  no  book  should 
be  read  till  it  is  a  year  old  was  ever  laid 
down,  nor  was  one  ever  laid  down  that  we 
violate  with  less  compunction.  Indeed, 
this  must  be  one  of  the  rules  made  for 
others. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  were  it  not  for  the  few,  or  the 
many,  that  do  read  a  book  before  it  is  a 
year  old,  the  book  would  never  attain  that 
age.  Those  booklovers  who  read  it  from 
the  press  may  properly  claim  to  be  its  dis- 
coverers, and  it  is  precisely  this  itch  for 
discovery  that  keeps  each  of  us  alert.  Can 
anything  be  more  exasperating  than  to  be 
caught  napping  by  an  "inferior  person" 
on  books  ? 

So,  we  read  strenuously,  and  in  read- 
ing, face  now  what  sober-minded  men  term 


an  appalling  literary  output.     How  is  it  to 
be  met,  firmly  and  adequately,  yet  within 

the  limits  of  our  available  houi 

Surely  if  ever  the  Art  of  Skipping  v 
booklover's  need,  it  is  now  his  paramount 
need.  By  mastering  it  no  one  of  them 
need  be  appalled  by  the  new  hooks,  or,  for 
that  matter,  by  the  old  ;  tor  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  whole  body  of  litera- 
ture, as  we  know  it,  stands  tor  no  art  so 
much  as  that  of  skipping.  The  forgotten. 
the  lost,  the  buried  tomes  represent  what  the 
world  has  skipped.  What  the  world 
couldn't  skip  remains;  but  since  our  needs 
individually  are  vastly  less  than  those  of 
all  mankind,  how  much  may  not  each  of 
us  skip  even  of  that  body  which  bears  the 
approval  of  the  ages  ?  And  if  the  booklover 
of  to-day  will  only  apply  the  philosophy 
of  time  to  his  own  use,  he  may  still 
meet  the  printing  press  with  a  confident 
smile. 

The  trouble  with  our  dutiful  American 
booklover  is  that  he  feels  a  question  of 
conscience  in  skipping.  No  scruple  could 
be  more  strained.  Is  not  every  hook  pro- 
vided for  his  recreation,  of  value  largely  in 
proportion  to  the  author's  own  mastery  of 
the  art  of  skipping?  Every  book  that 
charms  its  reader  does  so  not  alone  by  what 
it  provides;   it  charms  by  what  it  omits. 

Let  the  booklover  cultivate  the  art  of 
skipping.  It  is  an  art,  and  it  may  be 
learned,  mastered  even,  by  the  average 
reader.  Follow  your  own  instinct  in  it  ; 
nothing  in  the  art  of  skipping  is  so  sure  as 
your  own  instinct.  Read  while  your  hook 
holds  you.  The  booklover  offers  himself 
a  willing  victim  to  his  author.  "Here," 
he  says  in  effect,  "  is  my  attention.  If  you 
can  hold  it,  you  are  welcome  to  it.  I 
rather  hope  you  can  hold  it."  The  battle 
is  on.  Does  your  interest  lag?  A  long 
paragraph  stare  at  you?  Take  the  first 
sentence  ami  jump  straight  to  the  last,  [s 
the  subject  still  the  same?  Go  ahead. 
Has  the  subject  changed?  Dip  into  the 
middle  of   the  paragraph.      A  glance   gives 
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you  the  connection  and  again  you  are  aw  ay 
at  a  cantei  :  before  you  know  it  you  art- 
reading  in  lines  and  paragraphs  instead  of 
in  words  and  sentences. 

Then  comes  something  you  want — eyery 
word  of  it.  You  read  contentedly  on  till 
an  inward  monitor  stirs  and,  like  a  master, 
you  resume  the  art;  one  glance,  one  page. 
If  you  go  too  far,  as  you  easily  may,  retrace. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  compelled  by  your 
author  to  do  so;  but,  above  all,  follow  your 
instinct,  the  instinct  of  selection,  the  first 
and  greatest  of  natural  instincts — and  soon 
you  will  be  looking  for  something  to  read. 
Moreover,  you  will  feel  after  the  exercise 
of  this  instinct  the  beginning  of  your  own 
conclusions  on  literature  and  life.  Selection 
makes  one  think.  The  booklover  who 
can  select  for  his  own  needs  out  of  what 
has  been  provided  for  all  is  not  far  from 
being  already  a  capable  critic.  Taste  many 
books;  hold  fast  to  those  that  your  instinct 


approves. 


^kx^-^^ 


The  Practical  and  the  Ideal 

The  trouble  with  most  people  possessed 
of  ideals  is  that  they  possess  nothing  else. 
Reformers  generally  have  limited  mental 
equipments  beyond  the  yearning  for  reform. 
This  in  a  word  explains  why  most  reforms 
are  in  their  beginnings  ridiculous;  it  also 
explains  why  reforms  of  all  sorts  are  so 
slow  in  coming  to  pass.  They  are  put 
forward  as  a  rule  by  impractical  men,  who 
are  incapable  of  securing  their  adoption, 
and  so  they  languish  and  die  ;  or,  if  the 
original  proponents  are  particularly  insis- 
tent, their  reforms  are  sooner  or  later  taken 
up  by  men  of  action  rather  than  by  men 
of  ideals,  and  then  something  is  done. 

We  are  in  this  country  particularly  for- 
tunate, I  think,  in  having  a  chief  executive 
who  preaches  in  season  and  out  of  season 
— if  there  is  anv  closed  season  for  his  kind 


of  preaching — that  high  ideals  arc  useless 
and  a  mockery  unless  they  are  backed  up 
by  performance.  At  one-  period  in  his 
career,  when  he  was  at  tin-  head  i  I  x 
York's  police,  Theodore  Roosevelt  W  a^ 
the  uncompromising  type  of  reformer  who 
would  have  everything  perfect  or  not! 
at  all.  His  administration  of  the  police 
department  is  ranked  as  the  one  failur 
his  political  career.  When  he  was  elected 
governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  he 
had  had  more  experience,  and  had  come  to 
see  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread 
in  politics  as  well  as  in  other  relations  of 
life.  He  therefore  secured  such  measures 
of  reform  as  he  could  get  in  taxation  laws, 
in  the  State's  civil  service,  and  in  other 
directions.  His  administration  as  governor 
was  for  this  reason  as  great  a  success  as  his 
administration  as  chief  of  New  York's 
police  had  been  a  failure. 

Since  he  became  president  of  the  United 
States  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  pursued  this 
same  policy — not  of  compromising  with 
wrong,  but  of  getting  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  best  results  if  the  very  best  results 
are  not  immediately  attainable.  The 
threatened,  or  as  some  think  the  accom- 
plished, failure  of  the  reform  administration 
in  New  York  city  is  due  largely  to  the  un- 
practical attitude  of  the  responsible  officials 
of  the  city  government  and  partly  to  their 
moral  compromises — the  two  things  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  capacity  of  reformer 
long  ago  abandoned  as  fatal  to  the 
realization  of  ideals. 

The  President's  last  word  on  this  subject 
was  uttered  in  a  message  to  the  anniversai"} 
meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
at  Boston.  This  society  stands  for  Chris- 
tian ideals  rather  than  for  Christian  dog- 
mas, and  for  this  stand  the  Society  is  com- 
mended by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Hut  In-  s 
that  the  Society  should  stand  for  something 
more  practical  and  definite;  it  should 
stand  also  "tor  the  cultivation,  not  alone 
of  a  high  standard  of  civic  and  social 
righteousness,    but  of    strength,    coun 
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and  common  sense  necessary  for  living  up 
to  such  a  standard." 

That,  after  all,  is  the  crying  need  of  the 
times;  strength,  courage,  and  common 
sense — the  only  foods  upon  which  a  life  of 
civic  and  social  righteousness  can  he 
maintained. 


(Editor  Public  Opinion) 


Literary  Prudishness 

William  Drummond,  of  Hawthornden, 
a  pious  and  God-fearing  Scotchman,  once 
remarked,  "Libraries  are  as  Forests,  in 
which  not  only  tall  Cedars  and  Oaks  are  to 
be  found,  but  Bushes  too  and  dwarfish 
Shrubs ;  and  as  in  Apothecaries'  Shops  all 
sorts  of  Drugs  are  permitted  to  be,  so  may 
all  sorts  of  Books  be  in  a  Library  :  And  as 
they  out  of  Vipers  and  Scorpions,  and  poi- 
soning Vegetables,  extract  often  whole- 
some Medicaments,  for  the  Life  of  Man- 
kind ;  so  out  of  whatsoever  Book,  good 
Instructions  and  Examples  may  be 
acquired."  Every  librarian  must  of  course 
draw  the  line  somewhere;  no  sensible  per- 
son would  think  of  distributing  obscene 
literature  among  the  young,  a  crime  which 
the  police,  and  not  teachers  of  English, 
are  primarily  concerned  with  ;  but  within 
reasonable  limits  freedom  is  as  good  a  thing 
in  the  republic  of  letters  as  it  is  in  the 
domain  of  politics. 

The  tendency  in  many  public  and  circu- 
lating libraries  is  to  be  absurdly  prudish  ; 
nay,  by  publishing  a  list  of  books  that  are 
excluded  from  the  libraries  to  give  them 
an  advertisement  more  potent  than  a  street- 
car poster.  Intelligent  and  moral  critics 
differ  so  widely  as  to  the  ethical  value  of  a 
book  that  the  very  work  which  in  the  sight 
of  one  man  is  pernicious,  is  in  another's 
eyes  not  only  free  from  taint,  but  positively 
ennobling   and   uplifting.      Take  the   atti- 


tude of  Roger  Am  ham  and  James  Lane 
Allen  respectively  toward  Malory's  Morte 

/)  Arthur.  In  the  SchoUmaster,  for  exam- 
ple, we  find  this  opinion:  "The  whole 
pleasure  .  .  .  standeth  in  two  special 
points,  in  open  manslaughter  and  bold 
bawdry."  In  the  Choir  Invisible^  the  same 
book  is  recommended  to  young  men  a>> 
portraying  the  ideal  of  pure  and  noble 
manhood. 

Distinguished  doctors  do  not  differ  more 
widely  in  their  diagnosis  of  a  fan. 
patient's  illness  than  do  the  professional 
critics  over  the  moral  qualities  of  a  new 
work  in  fiction.  When  George  Mo 
Esther  ITaters  appeared  in  1804,  th  •  author 
had  so  fairly  earned  an  unsavory  reputation 
that  the  public  was  prepared  for  something 
decidedly  unpleasant;  yet  the  most  con- 
servative reviews  in  England  declared  the 
book  to  be  not  only  a  notable  contribution 
to  fiction,  but  to  be  distinctly  "ennobling" 
in  its  influence.  An  American  school- 
teacher, however,  attempting  to  draw  this 
work  from  the  Boston  Public  Library,  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  authorities  did 
not  permit  it  to  circulate  without  special 
permission,  that  it  was  a  bad  book,  was 
marked  with  a  red  star,  and  placed  in  a  part 
of  the  library  known  as  the  "Inferno." 
It  would  be  interesting  to  see  a  complete 
list  of  the  works  in  the  Boston  Inferno  ; 
it  might  turn  out  to  be  actually  as  much 
of  a  roll  of  honor  as  the  Index  Expui 
torius  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

By  many  serious  folk,  Anna  Karenina 
is  regarded  as  the  greatest  novel  of  the  ; 
ent  generation  ;  and  yet  I  know  instances 
where  this  great  book,  with  its  sublime 
teaching,  has  been  sternly  tabooed.  There 
are  books  as  there  are  pictures  whose  repu- 
tation depends  solely  on  their  immorality, 
and    concerning  whose    effect    there    is    no 

room  for  reasonable  doubt.  Hiese  should 
be  avoided  exactly  as  we  avoid  small-pox 
germs;  but  in  an  immense  number  of  cases 

we  read  books  which  we  know  do  not 
injure*  us,  but  whuh  we  are  mortall)  afraid 
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will  injure  everybody  else.  This  is  the 
real  source  of  the  opposition  toward  many 
novels  and  dramas;  and  such  censorship 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  a  great  cir- 
culating library  ridiculous.  In  the  study 
of  literature,  as  in  everything  else,  no  real 
progress  can  be  made  without  liberty. 

(Yale  University) 


The  Lost  Art  of  Being  Happy 

In  this  bustling  epoch  of  our  whirling, 
purposeful,  strenuous  age,  when  everyone 
about  us  seems  impelled  to  get  at  once  to 
the  end  of  his  tether,  and  with  eager, 
intent,  strained  purpose  is  rushing  through 
life  as  if  the  Furies  were  after  him,  the 
question  may  not  inaptly  be  asked : 
Whither  is  it  all  leading,  and  wherein  is 
the  sense  of  our  headlong,  feverish  haste, 
which  brings  with  it  shortened  years,  the 
chilling  and  deadening  of  all  happiness, 
and  the  fell  repression  of  every  enjoyment? 
Nowadays  a  restful,  contented  life,  with 
time  for  the  amenities  and  courtesies  of 
social  intercourse,  not  to  speak  of  the 
leisure  hour  for  quiet  reading  and  medita- 
tion, is  almost  unknown  to  most  of  us. 
In  earlier  years,  when  we  chanced  to  be 
in  a  hurry  a  cab  used  to  satisfy  us;  but  in 
these  days  of  electricity  and  the  motor  car 
even  these  modes  of  expeditious  flitting 
about  are  deemed  hardly  fast  enough — at 
least  to  satiate  us  with  their  feverishness 
and  bring  the  relieving  antidote  of  repose. 

The  disease  is  contagious,  and  the 
methods  of  haste  in  our  day  are  spreading 
everywhere  their  noxious  influence,  destroy- 
ing much  that  is  serene  and  healthful  in 
our  lives,  and  making  the  minds  of  the 
age  uninteresting  as  well  as  serious,  and 
increasingly  fretful,  where  they  are  not 
morose  or  morbid.  The  evil  would  not  be 
so    intolerable    if    our   economies    of    time 


gave  us  increased  leisure  for  higher  and 
weightier  things  of  life  than  mere  money- 
grubbing  and  the  pursuit  of  shadows 
— unstable,  unsatisfying,  and  evanescent. 
Unhappily,  this  is  not  the  result ;  and  we 
consequently  miss  the  larger  views  of  life 
and  the  saner  outlook  on  events  that  dis- 
tinguished an  earlier  era,  together  with 
the  stimulus  to  the  imagination  which 
yielded  its  beneficent  treasures. 

Another  ill-consequence  of  the  fever  and 
fret  of  the  time  is  the  excuse  given  for 
hurried,  indifferent,  "scamped"  work  in 
all  vocations,  as  well  as  for  the  relaxing  in 
our  modern  age  of  the  fibres  of  integrity 
and  old-time  honor.  Nor  is  the  effect 
seen  only  in  the  material  world ;  it  can 
be  traced  also  in  the  religious  and  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  time — in  the  increase 
of  skepticism  and  of  baleful  cynicism 
and  pessimistic  thought.  Even  when 
at  the  play  and  in  our  so-called  enter- 
tainments, "we  take  our  amusements 
sadly,"  as  it  has  been  said,  and  have  lost  the 
old-time  zest  in  innocent  pleasures.  When 
we  are  not  chillingly  indifferent,  our  ardor  is 
too  often  cooled  by  the  exhausting  effects 
of  a  day's  feverish,  high-pressure  work,  and 
frequently  by  a  preoccupied,  distraught,  and 
anxious  mind.  In  our  sombre,  material- 
izing age,  the  seductions  of  music  and  art 
are  often  met  with  an  averted,  troubled 
face,  and  even  a  gay  song  fails  to  enliven 
and  cheer.  To  sentiment  in  poetry  we 
are  often  also  indifferent.  We  excuse 
ourselves  by  saying  that  the  age  is  utili- 
tarian ;  but  while  we  grant  this  we  need 
not  as  a  race  revert  to  the  stage  of  the  bar- 
barian. Human  progress,  we  are  fond  of 
saying,  is  upward,  not  downward;  but  what 
is  ascending  are  too  often  the  material,  not 
the  immaterial,  desires  and  impulses  of  man. 
Does  the  age  give  indication  of  a  great 
access  of  happiness  even  among  those  upon 
whom  the  world  has  smiled?  On  the  con- 
trary, was  there  ever  a  rime  when  the 
burden    of   lite  was   heavier   and    there  was 

less  of  love  and  laughter,  of  dancing  and 
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the  weaving  of  garlands  ?  Is  it  not  so  that 
we  have  become  a  sedate,  even  a  lugu- 
brious people,  and  have  lost  the  art  of 
being  joyous  and  merry  ? 


(New  York) 


The  American  Girl — A  Protest 

An  American  artist  who  lives  abroad, 
and  who  visited  New  York  recently,  said 
that  it  is  the  habit  of  the  English  to  marvel 
at  the  beauty  of  the  women  drawn  by  one 
or  two  of  our  illustrators.  "Now  that  I 
have  been  here  a  week,"  he  added,  "I 
wonder  that  there  are  only  two  or  three  of 
our  illustrators  drawing  practically  one  con- 
ventional type  of  face,  for  I  see  that  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  feminine  beauty 
here  are  beyond  all  belief  and  computation. ' ' 
He  is  right.  Instead  of  celebrating  the 
riot  of  womanly  and  girlish  beauty  in  our 
land,  the  two  artists  who  have  won  fame 
by  their  work  both  libel  and  belittle  it. 
They  libel  it  because  they  draw  as  the 
Chinese  do, — conventional  faces  made  up 
of  a  series  of  unvarying  tricks  of  line. 
They  belittle  our  splendid  treasury  of 
womanly  beauty  because  they  ignore  it 
and  draw  faces  of  their  own  imagining. 
They  force  their  types  upon  us  until  most 
of  us  imagine  that  ^uch  faces  exist.  But 
some  of  us  know  better. 

The  leader,  who  has  had  his  girls  named 
after  him  as  if  to  show  that  they  exist  only 
at  his  pencil's  point,  is  a  master  whose 
skill  in  line  ranks  him  second  only  to 
Abbey.  But  he  draws  his  own  lines, 
instead  of  nature's.  When  he  sits  before 
a  fresh  cardboard  he  thinks  of  how  he 
must  draw  in  support  of  his  past  work,  of 
himself,  of  his  own  arbitrary  lines.  His 
nearest  rival,  also  a  finished  artist,  once 
big  with  high  capacity,  equally  shuns  flesh 
and  blood,  and  fetters  himself  to  his  own 


tricks  in  the  forming  of  a  mouth,  a  nose, 
an  ear,  or  a  pose  of  the  head.  True, 
there  never  was  an  artist  whose  work  was 
in  great  demand  who  did  not  stamp  it 
with  characteristics  which  betrayed  its 
authorship  to  his  votaries.  From  Botti- 
celli to  Du  Maurier,  and  before  and  since, 
this  has  been  the  case.  Hut  examine 
Botticelli's  faces,  examine  the  drawings  or 
Du  Maurier,  Keene,  and  Phil  May,  and 
you  will  come  to  see  that  their  first  object 
was  to  reproduce  real  faces  as  the 
them.  They  never  sat  down  to  a  Du 
Maurier  mouth,  a  Keene  man,  or  a  Phil 
May  girl.  Though  they  did  confine  their 
sketches  to  the  types  they  liked  best,  they 
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drew  these  conscientiously  (as  Mr.  Smed- 
ley  does  to-day)  and  we  recognized  the 
humanity  in  each  of  them.  Our  two  most 
famous  beauty-artists  are  different.  They 
are  more  stilted  than  Hokusai  was.  We 
have  had  enough  of  their  slurring  of  Amer- 
ican   beauty,   enough   of   the   non-existent 

" girl"  and  the type."      It   is 

time  that  our  editors  and  publishers 
demanded  drawings  of  real  women.  It  is 
time  that  all  our  illustrators  who  have 
strayed  from  the  truth  were  sent  hack  to 
the  source  of  all  true  inspiration,  real  life. 
It  is  time  that  the  rich  types  of  Amer- 
ican beauty  were  seen  in  our  hooks  and 
periodicals. 
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The  Song  of  Slaughter 

Doubtless  the  most  difficult  audience  for 
an  author  is  the  juvenile  audience.  The 
average  story  will  not  hold  the  child.  The 
"long  fillers"  are  too  dry.  Carpentry  is 
nothing  to  him,  and  he  fails  to  find  any- 
thing remarkable  in  the  "  ever  after"  end- 
ing, when  the  agony  is  over.  The  mech- 
anism of  the  trap-door  through  which  the 
villain  drops  his  victim  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, but  the  cry  of  the  man  being 
murdered  in  the  cellar  awes  him.  He  is 
unable  to  appreciate  the  instinct  of  the 
Indian  who  follows  a  trail  where  nobody 
has  been,  but  show  him  the  naked  savage 


ripping  the  red  scalp  from  the  panting  pale- 
face and  you  get  his  attention. 

The  child  is  born  savage  and  we  feed 
the  savage  in  him  on  "Children's  Stories." 
He  is  a  coward  because  we  teach  him  to 
be  afraid.  The  dragon,  with  teeth  like 
telegraph  poles,  is  only  a  "funny  horse" 
until  nursie  assures  him  that  "dragons 
eats  boys." 

In  addition  to  the  coward  and  savage 
that  we  develop  in  the  child  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  monkey  and  parrot  which 
enables  him  to  imitate  and  repeat  almost 
everything  he  sees  or  hears. 

Our  boys,  who  run  from  four  to  seven 
years,  come  home  from  the  fair,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  the  eldest  is  juggling 
carving  knives,  while  the  little  fellow,  hold- 
ing a  bread  knife  in  his  right  hand,  his  left 


hand  out  and  back,  as  if  beckoning  some- 
one to  come  out  of  the  bush  and  stop  the 
fight,  is  stabbing  at  our  second  son,  who  is 
balanced  on  a  hard  football  crying  to  "walk' ' 
it  across  the  dining-room  floor.  If  they  see 
a  negro  show,  they  walk  and  talk  "coon" 
for  a  week,  and  if  they  were  to  witness  a 
real  up-and-up  Wild  West,  I  presume  they 
would  come  home  and  burn  their  little 
sister  at  the  stake.  Bad  books  are  like 
bad  shows;  they  are  never  forgotten. 

Ask  a  boy  what  the  lesson  was  about 
last  Sunday  and  he  will  fail  to  remember, 
but  he  can  tell  you  what  the  clown  said  in 
the  circus  the  summer  before  last. 

The  simple  faith  and  trust  of  an  unspoiled 
child  is  beautiful.  He  will  hang  on  the 
sweet  story  of  the  Christ,  even  on  that 
delightful  fiction  about  old  Santa,  until 
someone  gets  to  him  with  a  bundle  of  good 
old-fashioned  nursery  rhymes,  where  they 
boil  'em  and  stew  'em  and  skin  em  alive. 
After  that  the  Saviour  and  Santa  Claus  are 
shelved.  Mary's  little  lamb  and  the  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  it  are  tame  for  the  boy 
who  has  tasted  blood.  Birds  and  flowers 
and  twinkling  stars  are  prosy  compared 
with  Injuns  and  dragons  and  giant-killers. 

Not  long  ago  I  consulted  a  list  of  "Juve- 
niles," thinking  that  would  be  a  good  place 
to  find  a  book  to  read  to  little  boys.  I 
found  an  animal  story  for  boys — just  the 
thing.  I  read  it  myself,  with  no  very  bad 
results.  I  tried  it  on  their  mother  and  it 
gave  her  shivers.  It  was  simply  one  con- 
tinual carnival  of  killing.  The  field  of  the 
story  was  a  vast  slaughter-house — the  white 
man  hunting  the  Indian,  the  latter  driving 
the  buffalo  into  a  death  pit,  into  which  the 
bucks  and  squaws  leaped  to  the  slaughter, 
drinking  hot  blood  ami  eating  raw  meat, 
while  the  half-famished  wolves  waited  for 
the  other  animals  to  gorge  and  fall  asleep, 
when  they,  too.  could  come  out  of  the 
shadows  ami  feast  upon  the  murdered  kine. 
Our  public  libraries  are  full  oi  such 
books,  and  you  will  find  them  in  the 
juvenile  list. 


In  the  days  when  this  continent  was 
the  battlefield  upon  which  the  contending 
armies  of  the  Old  World  fought,  and  the 
"Amerind,"  who  was  holding  the  ranch 
by  right  of  discovery,  skulked  in  the  forest, 
it  was  natural  for  the  pioneer  to  return  to 
his  cabin  with  blood  on  his  jeans,  but  now 
that  we  have  finished  at  home  and  are 
going  forth  with  our  Bible  and  bottle  and 
battle  axe  to  civilize  the  savages  of  the 
earth,  it  would  seem  that,  in  the  nursery 
at  least,  the  Song  of  Slaughter  should 
cease. 

A  good  way  to  begin  would  be  to  burn 
all  the  bad  books  we  bought,  or  that  Santa 
Claus  brought  for  Christmas,  and  begin  the 
New  Year  with  new  stories.  And  then  the 
writer  who  writes  the  Song  of  Slaughter, 
the  artist  who  illustrates  it,  and  the  pub- 
lisher who  puts  it  out  as  "juvenile,"  should 
go  to  jail  and  stay  there  until  one  of  the 
little  fair-haired  fairy  soldiers  comes  and 
slays  the  sheriff  and  lets  them  out. 


Post=Mortem  Appreciation 

Will  the  world  never  get  over  its  habit 
of  withholding  its  appreciation  of  a  man 
until  he  is  dead  ?  One  could  excuse  and 
understand  it  if  the  man  were  obliged  to 
wait  for  that  unerring  consensus  of  opinion 
known  as  posterity,  but  not  when  the  dis- 
covery of  unsuspected  greatness  is  made 
simultaneously  with  the  death  notice. 
When  Frank  Norn's  Was  alive  people  com- 
plained of  his  verbosity,  crudeness,  man- 
nerisms, and  lack  of  art.  Now  each  facet 
of  his  diamond  glitters  with  a  blinding 
radiance.  As  a  matter  of  truth  Norris  was 
a  gifted  and  sincere  writer  who  had  not 
yet  learned  how  to  write.  We  have  still 
with  us  the  greatest  man  of  letters  this 
country  has  produced,  and  although  his 
success  has  been  enormous  it  is  not  at  all 


likely   that    the  world    will    appreciate    his 

really  extraordinary  genius  until  he  is  dead. 

I  allude  to  Mark  Twain.     Humor  is  but 

one  ingredient  of  him.    He  has  intellectual 

power  of  the  iirst  order;  there  arc  few  sub- 
jects upon  which  he  cannot  write  with 
more  acumen  and  illumination  than  anyone 
now  before  the  public.  His  pathos 
more  poignant  than  that  of  all  the  women 
writers  put  together.  He  has  tragic 
moments  that  few  tragedians  in  creation 
have  surpassed.  Who  excels  him  in  dra- 
matic power?  and  who  in  the  vivid  por- 
trayal of  character,  in  local  coloring,  in 
dialogue,  in  word  pictures,  in  satire,  in  the 
historic  sense,  in  the  fictional  use  of  sci- 
ence, in  the  massing  of  effects,  in  the  pure 
story-telling  faculty,  in  the  complete  illu- 


sion ?  Any  one  of  his  gifts  makes  the  suc- 
cess of  the  average  author.  The  least  he 
does  is  powerfully  imagined  and  perfectly 
executed.  But  the  world  takes  him  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  when  the  small  fry 
groan  over  the  anaemic  condition  of  our 
literature — anaemic  enough  in  the  main, 
God  knows! — when  the  nameless  announce 
solemnly  that  we  are  without  a  great  man 
among  us,  when  the  Littleist  puffs  his  own 
kind,  it  seems  as  natural  to  forget  Mark 
Twain  as  to  omit  Washington  from  our 
daily  conversation.  Hut  when  his  obituaries 
are  due  1  shall  retire  to  the  wilderness. 
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Responsible  Criticism 

The  late  Thomas  Nast  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  having  been  one  of  the  strong- 
est allies  of  the  brave  band  of  reformers 
who  overthrew  the  Tweed  ring.  He  cre- 
ated the  "  Tammany  Tiger  "  and  the  "  G. 
O.  P.  Elephant" — stock-in-trade  of  pres- 
ent day  political  cartoonists — and  left  the 
impress  of  a  strong  personality  on  all  his 
work.  But  the  best  feature  of  his  work — 
which  is  true  of  the  work  of  all  his  fellow- 
craftsmen — was  that  he  had  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  :  he  signed  his  cartoons, 
all  of  them  full  of  point,  fight,  and  libel. 
Readers  of  newspapers  in  the  days  of  Boss 
Tweed  might  or  might  not  be  influenced  by 
the  many  "We's  '  who  thundered  in  chorus, 
but  no  one  could  escape  the  influence  of 
Thomas  Nast  in  forming  his  opinions  from 
day  to  day.  He  crystallized  public  opinion 
and  personified  it,  responsibly,  openly,  fear- 
lessly, even  when  it  involved  great  personal 
risk.  He  fought  in  the  open  and  his  shots 
hit  the  mark. 

No  person  is  to-day  much  terrified  or 
impressed  with  the  editorial  "We."  It  is 
an  anachronism  in  modern  journalism,  and 
deceives  nobody  but  the  mediaeval  few 
who  still  cling  to  such  myths  as  "divine 
right"  and  "infallibility." 

I  know  that  sometimes  personal  consid- 
eration will  interfere  with  fearless  utter- 
ance on  the  part  of  public  men;  and  that 
"  unknownness  "  will  neutralize  the  influ- 
ence of  new  critics.  But,  in  the  main, 
the  policy  of  personal  responsibility  for 
criticism  rests  on  unassailable  ground.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  fixing  of  responsi- 
bility for  criticism  upon  its  writers  would 
decrease  the  volume  and  virulence  of  the 
reckless  recrimination  that  passes  for  criti- 
cism in  the  public  press  to-day.  And 
I  also  firmly  believe  that  responsibility 
for  criticism  ivould  make  it  necessary  for 
the  managers  of  our  newspapers  to  enlist 
the  services  of  men  of  weight  to  attack 
and  defend   the  public  men   and   measures 


of  the  times.  The  gain  in  tone  and  influ- 
ence which  the  papers  would  themselves 
receive  from  the  adoption  of  this  policy 
would  be  considerable.  It  would  tend  to 
eliminate  the  sometimes  sinister  counting- 
room  influence.  Its  effect  upon  the  public 
would  be  incalculable  for  good. 

Infinitely  better  than  the  library  and 
educational  endowments  of  Messrs.  Car- 
negie and  Rockefeller  would  be  the  endow- 
ment of  a  free  and  responsible  independent 
daily  press,  equal  to  the  best  in  the  matter 
of  news  gathering,  but  superior  to  any 
now  existent  in  the  matter  of  dignified 
non-partisan  criticism  of  men  and  events. 
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New  Life  in  Old  Words 

One  effect  of  the  astonishing  vigor  and 
enterprise  of  this  nation  is  the  vitality  it 
has  given  to  daily  speech.  It  is  slaughter- 
ing the  big  words  and  elaborate  phrases, 
and  filling  monosyllables  with  electricity. 
First  the  innovations  come  as  slang : 
then  they  grow  familiar,  and  finally  they 
get  into  good  society.  "You  American 
people  are — what  is  it? — hustlers.  That's 
the  word.  It's  a  mighty  good  word,  too. 
I  like  that  word,"  said  Minister  Wu,  just 
as  he  left  Washington  for  China.  "There's 
another  word  I  like,  too.  You  say,  '  C  iet 
busy.'  Busy  is  a  good  word.  It's  a  slang 
word.  I  heard  a  voting  lady  say  it  once." 
Busy  may  seem  slang  to  diplomacy,  hut 
it's  mighty  good  American.  And  "Get 
busy"  is  a  combination  that  cannot  he 
misunderstood. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  language 
of  action  fits  its  subject  —  how  it  mows  in 
directness.  "Cut  bait,"  "Saw  wood,"  "Get 
amove  on."  "Wake  up,"  I  I  V-  go," 
ami  other  easy  terms  have  snap  and  mean- 
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ing.  Some  people  don't  like  them,  but  the 
masses  will  use  them.  We  don't  abbre- 
viate things  nowadays;  we  boil  them  down; 
we  even  cut  off  conclusions. 

To  put  the  thought  in  the  fewest  letters 
is  to  invite  immortality.  The  urchin  who 
called  from  the  Bowery  gallery  to  Mr. 
Depew,  "Chauncey,  you're  a  peach,'' 
added  a  new  one  to  the  list.  The  Maine 
man  who  forsook  Thomas  B.  Reed  before 
the  nominating  convention  met  never 
recovered  from  the  phrase  which  followed 
him,  "God  hates  a  quitter."  The  "Where 
am  I  at?"  of  the  befuddled  Congressman 
has  been  repeated  a  billion  times.  So  has 
President  Roosevelt's  "strenuous,"  and 
the  idea  it  carries  comes  to  us  in  many 
forms^"speed  madness"  is  the  latest.  So 
it  goes,  and  the  latest  unabridged  diction- 
ary is  able  to  boast  with  perfect  truthfulness 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  new  definitions. 


Good  Roads 

We  are  informed,  upon  excellent  author- 
ity, that  all  roads  used  to  run  to  Rome. 
Now  they  seem  to  run  to  seed.  Wherein 
again  must  we  sit  at  the  feet  of  Rome's 
wisdom,  and  learn  of  the  enterprise  and 
thoroughness  and  lasting  quality  of  the 
Roman  science  of  constructing  highways. 
True,  later  centuries  evolved  Macadam. 
Venezuela,  among  revolutions  and  other 
staple  products,  exports  asphaltum.  And 
the  brood  of  White  Wings,  sprung  fully 
equipped  from  the  resourceful  brain  of 
Colonel  Waring,  has  scraped  and  scratched 
its  triumphal  way  into  the  appreciative 
hearts  of  a  grateful  public. 

But  it  is  not  against  city  streets  that  one 
feels  moved  to  philippics.  It  is  the  unkempt 
slovenliness,  universal  untidiness,  and  gen- 
eral debility  of  American  country  roads  that 
impel  one  to  eulogistic  encomiums.  Various 


experimental  coverings  are  laid  down  upon 
the  wrinkled  face  of  terra  firma.     Tl 
face  of  Mother  Earth  is  treated  periodically 
to  a  new  variety  of   carpet,  but  Spring  and 
Fall     housecleaning    miss    those     carpets 


entirely.  There  are  no  bands  of  White 
Wings  to  pamper  and  to  cares,  our  country 
roads.  Yet  these  meandering  arteries 
rural  transportation  serve  some  useful 
purposes.  If  they  possess  none  of  the 
earmarks  of  the  King's  highways,  they 
offer  an  excellent  situs  where  enthusi- 
astic botantists  may  browse  for  new  genera 
of  flora,  and  not  seek  in  vain;  they  afford, 
in  Spring,  an  admirable  spot  to  dig  for  bait ; 
and  hustling  farmers  may  raise,  within  the 
faintly  visible  confines  of  these  ill-beaten 
paths,  a  fair  crop  of  wheat. 

And  the  causes?  Lassitude,  apathy, 
ignorance,  lack  of  concentrated  effort 
toward  effective  betterment.  Consider 
the  rustic  working  out  his  road  tax,  when 
the  lust,  for  labor  is  on  him.  He  is  his 
own  colonel,  sapper,  and  camp  follower. 
He  is  your  true  man  with  the  hoe.  He  is 
as  animated  as  a  blue-print  of  the  Angelus. 
And  he  knows.  Knows  what  his  grand- 
father  knew,  what  an  engineer  doesn't 
know — and  wouldn't.  With  him  it  is  to 
work  out  his  tax — not  the  salvation  of  the 
road.  He  will  dexterously  dodge  a  con- 
spicuous rock,  and  in  straddling  puddles  he 

is  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  par  excellence. 
Back  of  the  work  of  his  hands  is  a  certain 
amount  of  mentality,  to  be  sure,  but   it  is 
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far  afield,  ruminating  upon  trusts  and  the 
price  of  apples.  And  the  mis-begotten 
roads  of  this  republic  are  the  monumental 
results  of  his  handicraft. 

Perhaps  the  remedy  does  not  lie  in  legis- 
lation— already  an  overworked  cure  for  all 
distempers  and  megrims  of  the  American 
citizen.  Yet  some  panacea  is  eminently 
needful,  in  strenuous,  allopathic  doses, 
since  Bunyan  has  no  longer  a  corner  on 
Sloughs  of  Despond.  Roads  exist  on  the 
map.  It  is  time  they  were  weaned  from 
the  bottle  of  most  indifferent  worth.  A 
Via  Flaminia  is  not  instantly  expected  in 
every  town,  but  it  is  desirable,  at  least,  that 
the  ways  be  charted,  soundings  made,  and 
the  manifold  dangers  of  inter-county  navi- 
gation indicated  with  reasonable  certainty. 
The  roads  and  the  people  have  fallen  equally 
into  bad  ruts.  At  every  cross-way  one 
escapes  the  Scylla  of  extensive  quarries 
only  to  fall  into  the  Charybdis  of  a  minia- 
ture lake.  Where  is  the  master  mind 
which  shall  drag  us  from  the  mire  ? 
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Who  Are  Our  Real  Leaders  in 
Public  Morals? 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  recent 
strike  is  that  it  necessitated  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  rights  of  men  and  the  limits  of 
liberty.  Thereby  it  precipitated  a  crisis  in 
public  morals  and  a  quickening  of  the  pub- 
lic conscience.  The  smoke  of  industrial 
progress,  which  had  blurred  the  sharp  out- 
lines of  fundamental  morals,  was  partly 
blown  away.  A  certain  artificial  and 
sophisticated  complacency  with  our  pros- 
perity was  pricked.  As  one  result,  simple 
manhood  means  more  in  America  to-day 
than  it  has  meant  for  at  least  a  generation. 

Who  have  been  the  leaders  in  this  moral 
quickening?  Not  our  capitalists.  The 
moral  failure  of  wealth  in  this  public 
emergency  was  almost  complete.     If  capital 


had  combined  in  the  public  interest  as  it 
does  upon  the  tariff  issue,  it  could  have 
ended  the  strife  at  any  time.  Not  our 
political  parties,  which  were  more  anxious 
to  make  or  to  preserve  party  capital  than 
to  serve  the  public.  Not  any  branch  of 
government,  for  action  was  meagre  and 
dilatory.  What,  then,  of  the  clergy  and 
the  press  ?  For  once,  these  two  stood 
together  on  a  contested  issue  of  public 
morals.  Yet  their  combined  voice  was 
more  an  effect  than  a  cause  of  the  awak- 
ening of  the  people.  Shall  we  say,  then, 
that  the  movement  was  without  leadership  ; 
that,  just  as  the  conscience  of  a  child  is 
sometimes  quickened  by  the  rod,  so  the 
people  were  aroused  to  moral  thoughtful- 
ness  by  physical  discomfort  ?  Undoubtedly 
the  whole  situation  did  favor  the  rapid 
germination  of  moral  sentiment. 

Yet  there  was  real  leadership.  The 
moral  sentiments  of  the  people  crystallized 
around  two  men,  the  chief  of  the  miners 
and  the  head  of  the  nation.  One,  trained 
by  toil  and  informed  by  contact  with  the 
basal  instincts  of  humanity,  had  laid  hold 
upon  essential  principles  of  social  exist- 
ence. The  other,  through  the  culture  of 
the  university  and  by  a  native  directness 
that  penetrates  far  beyond  the  artificialities 
of  society,  had  reached  the  same  insight. 
Both  had  the  courage  of  conviction  ;  both 
relied  upon  the  power  of  simple  right. 
Doubtless  both  are  products  of  religion  and 
of  our  history,  but  this  fact  alone  does  not 
account  for  their  influence  upon  the  peo- 
ple. Not  wealth,  or  culture,  or  position, 
or  the  authority  of  church,  can  create  or 
destroy  moral  leadership.  ( )ur  real  leaders 
of  public  morality  are  men  who,  in  one 
way  or  another,  burst  through  the  con- 
ventionalism with  which  society  always 
incrusts  itself,  and  reveal  to  men  tin-  simple. 
eternal,  self-evidencing  principles  of  right. 

I Northwestern  Unh  en 
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The  Beauty  of  Trees  in  Winter 


By  J.  HORACE  HcFARLAND 


With  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  many  who 
superficially  admire  nature  turn  their  eyes 
indoors,  under  the  impression  that  there  is 
nothing  to  see  until  the  spring  breaks,  aside 
from  the  winter  landscape  in  which  they 
recognize  no  special  charm.  Growth  has 
stopped,  there  are  no  flowers  or  leaves  on 
the  trees,  everything  is  dead  or  sleeping, 
and  there  is  no  beauty  of  growing  things  to 
enjoy — so  they  think  ! 

But  what  a  mistake  it  is  to  stop  observ- 
ing, studying,  and  appreciating  the  trees  in 
winter!  It  is  then  that  their  wonderful 
structure  is  most  fully  revealed,  and  the 
strength  and  finish  of  their  frame-work 
stand  forth  most  clearly. 

Consider  this  dogwood,  stripped  now  of 
even  its  late  burden  of  red  berries.  In  the 
spring  it  was  a  mass  of  purest  white,  for  its 
glory  of  blossoms  covered  it  just  in  advance 
of  the  opening  of  its  handsome  leaves. 
Through  the  summer  it  was  a  bower  of 
green,  and  as  the  breath  of  the  frost  turned 
the  leaves  scarlet  before  they  fell,  the 
brightly  colored  fruits  showed  forth  to 
attract  the  birds.  Soon  the  berries  disap- 
pear, and  the  exquisitely  delicate  yet 
sturdy  frame  of  the  tree  stands  out  against 
the  winter  sky.  See  how  spreading  it  is, 
covering  a  breadth  of  ground  exceeding  its 
utmost  height!  Observe  that  the  lower 
branches  are  almost  horizontal.  When  we 
consider  that  these  support  in  summer  a 
very  considerable  weight  of  foliage  at  their 
extreme  tips,  and  that  they  endure  the 
enormous  wind  pressure  of  the  storms 
unharmed,  the  great  efficiency  of  the  struc- 
ture, from  an  engineering  standpoint,  is 
evident.  To  withstand  such  a  pressure  a 
steel  frame  would  need  to  be  strongly 
braced  and  trussed;  yet  this  living  fibre  of 
wood,  with  all  its  easy  and  elastic  strength, 
is  utterly  graceful.  Its  lines  are  harmoni- 
ous and  pleasing  ;  its  beauty,  undeniable  at 
any  time,  is  most  in  evidence  when  the 
winter  conditions  permit  us  to  appreciate 
the  wonderful  combination  of  symmetry 
and  strength  in  this  common  dogwood. 

The    rugged    vigor    of    the    shag-bark 
hickory,    with    its    brownish    and    loosely 


attached  bark,  is  evident  at  any  time,  but 
it  needs  a  winter  look  to  show  its  peculiar 
combination  of  strong  lines  ami  heavy  limbs 
with  intermingling  delicacy  of  twigs.  See 
how  the  superb  outward  and  downward 
sweep  of  the  great  branch  on  the  rijzht  is 
answered  and  adorned  by  the  little  limbs 
and  twigs  about  it ;  note  that  here  solidity 
and  strength  are  expressed  in  informal 
curves  and  agreeable  angles  instead  of  in 
straight  lines.  Only  in  winter  can  we  get 
the  true  and  peculiar  individual  expression 
of  this  noble  American  forest  tree,  with 
the  pleasant  fruit  of  which  many  of  us  are 
well  acquainted — it  is  the  "little  shell- 
bark"  of  our  winter  evenings  by  the 
fireside. 

Now  let  us  observe  the  framework  of 
that  truly  fine  American  tree,  the  tulip  or 
whitewood,  often  miscalled  tulip  poplar, 
though  in  no  sense  so  plebeian  as  anything 
in  the  poplar  family.  In  the  group  before 
us  (page  248),  the  crowding  of  a  half 
dozen  trees  together  has  caused  a  peculiar 
development  so  that  we  view  them  as  a 
unit,  rather  than  as  individual  trees.  This 
crowding  has  caused  that  rapid  upreaching 
for  light  and  room  which  makes  straight 
and  smooth  trunks,  and  the  clean  and 
handsome  stems  rise  right  to  the  feathery 
branching  of  their  tops  without  swerving 
from  the  vertical  line  of  growth.  A  few 
branches  interlace  the  stems,  but  the  open 
air  to  the  right  has  given  full  oppor- 
tunity for  the  outspreading  of  the  grace- 
ful branches,  emphasized  by  the  mass  of 
twigs  on  every  side,  traced  sharply  against 
the  sky  of  late  winter.  A  totally  different 
aspect  is  this  from  any  other  tree.  The 
winter  appearance  of  the  tulip  is  as  finely 
distinct  and  handsome  as  its  summer 
beauty  of  foliage,  or  its  glory  of  flowers. 
Let  me  suggest  to  any  reader  who  is  a 
tree  lover  that  he  has  missed  much 
if  he  has  not  enjoyed  at  close  quarters  the 
remarkable  elegance  in  form  and  coloi 
of  the  tulip  flower,  with  its  delicate 
mingling  of  soft  greens  and  yellows  and 
bright  orange.  Few  aristocratic  orchids 
are     as     individually    handsome     as     these 
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common  flowers,  which  give  forth  their 
subtly  sweet  fragrance  and  show  their 
remarkable  coloration  in  late  May. 

The  tulip  wears,  by  the  way,  a  winter 
decoration  of  candle-stick-like  calyxes  that 
is  sometimes  very  decorative.  With  no 
enemies  of  insect  or  fungus,  and  possessing 
foliage  of  a  most  attractive  individuality, 
this  noble  American  forest  tree  ought  to  be 
closer  to  our  homes.  Washington  is  the 
only  city,  I  believe,  that  has  the  good  sense 
designedly  to  make  an  avenue  tree  of  the 
tulip,  and  the  effect  is  unique  and 
beautiful  all  the  year  round. 

Dignity,  symmetry,  and  strength  are 
all  the  possession  of  this  noble  elm,  rising 
from  the  bank  of  the  icy  stream.  Here  is 
another  form  of  structure,  for  the  tree 
divides  into  great  limbs  not  far  above  one's 
head,  dividing  at  a  slight  angle  from  the 
vertical.  In  summer  the  wide-reaching 
branches  spread  a  vast  area  of  green 
breathing  surfaces  to  the  air,  and  this  clean, 
massive  stem  well  supports  it.  The  wintry 
wind  finds  leafless  twigs,  but  the  same 
elastic  strength  is  there,  and  there  is  an 
impression  of  power  not  present  in  the 
summer  in  this  splendid  trunk,  viewed  at 
close  range.  The  distant  appearance  of 
this  well-known  tree  is  that  of  a  beautiful 
vase,  and  this  effect  is  even  more 
pronounced  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Trees  in  winter  show  forth  most  fully 
their  life  history,  and  their  struggles  for 
existence  are  writ  large  against  the  snow 
clouds.  This  swamp  white-oak,  a  noble 
veteran,  had  inclined  eastwardly  by  reason 
of  the  wind's  long-continued  insistence. 
Into  the  teeth  of  the  western  gales,  how- 
ever, it  has  pushed  its  strongest  limb,  which 
has  had  to  dip  downward  for  light  and  air 
and  room,  crowded  by  the  abundant 
strength  of  its  fellow  branches  above.  But 
a  great  storm  has  blown  away  some  of  the 
competing  limbs,  and  promptly  a  secondary 
branch  has  grown  out  and  up  into  the 
welcome  opening.  I  look  often  at  this 
great  tree,  one  of  the  noblest  of  its  family 
in  all  this  region,  and  wonder  what  revels 
of  the  red  men  took  place  beneath  its 
spreading  strength  in  the  days  of  its  lusty 
youth !  It  stands  in  what  old  John 
Bartram,  that  prince  of  American  obser- 
vers, of  whose  great  knowledge  both 
Washington  and  Jefferson  were  glad  to 
speak,  called  "the  great  Vale  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," as  he  pushed  his  explorations  of 
plant  life  toward  the  distant  Alleghenies. 


Not  a  half-mile  away  stands  another 
swamp  white-oatc  that  has  had  obviously 
an  easy  life.  Sturdy  and  strong  it  is, 
too,  and  perhaps  a  generation  or  more 
younger  than  its  brookside  neighbor. 
Some  scars  there  are,  but  food  has  been 
plenty,  and  the  storms  have  succeeded 
only  once  or  twice  in  twisting  off  a 
tough  branch.  Thus  it  presents  to  us, 
this  clear  winter  day,  a  very  perfect  picture 
of  its  kind.  Its  branches  trace  lines  against 
the  sky  of  a  different  character  from 
those  written  there  by  elm,  sycamore, 
beech,  or  maple,  and  it  gives  one  of  the 
brightest  winter  impressions  of  strength 
and  prosperity. 

All  the  oaks  are  vigorous  winter  picture- 
makers.  They  draw  few  lines  of  delicacy  ; 
theirs  is  the  broad  crayon  of  strength.  This 
cluster  along  the  bank  of  another  stream, 
rising  from  the  snow,  gives  a  harmonious 
series  of  lines,  all  the  trend  being  toward 
the  water,  to  the  left.  The  competition 
for  room  is  keen,  and  all  these  trees  reach 
out  toward  the  open  space  cut  through  by 
the  brook,  which  has  also  supplied  the 
constant  moisture  to  their  roots  that  means 
health  and  growth  to  them. 

To  me  there  is  great  enjoyment  in  the 
splendid  bulk  and  distinctive  character  of  a 
great  tree's  trunk,  and  I  have  tried  to  pass 
on  that  pleasure  by  showing  some  of  their 
massive  structures.  When  in  summer 
comes  the  time  for  rest,  nnd  I  flee  to  the 
mountain,  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  the 
truest  re-creation — for  that  is  what  man 
needs  and  gets  in  the  woods — is  given  me 
in  the  deeps  of  a  primeval  hemlock  forest, 
where  the  eye  is  met  only  by  the  tremen- 
dous smooth  trunks,  often  two  to  almost 
four  feet  in  diameter,  reaching  up  and  up, 
seemingly  to  the  clouds.  Here  troubles 
pass  away,  vexations  cease,  and  man  drinks 
in  the  balm  of  the  forest,  the  true  strength 
of  nature.  It  is  these  great  tree-stems  that 
give  a  cathedral-like  solemnity  to  the  place, 
but  without  that  gloom  that  sometimes  in 
a  man-made  temple  strikes  a  chill  to  the 
soul. 

But  in  the  open,  too,  and  in  the  familiar 
places,  stand  great  and  admirable  trees, 
good  to  look  at,  and  bearing  a  message  of 
cheer  in  winter,  as  well  as  an  abundance 
for  man's  material  frame  in  the  summer. 
This  superb  old  cherry  along  the  roadside  ; 
what  a  sense  of  comfort,  safety,  and  tran- 
quility it  presents,  as  we  pause  to  look  at 
it    this   winter   morning!      It   is  a  cheerful 
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Photograph  by  J.  II.  MtFarland 

"  The  rugged  vigor  of  the  .- 


tree  in  all  its  lines,  and  it  leaves  a  most 
distinct  impression  with  us. 

In  the  late  winter,  when  the  sleet  storms 
come,  the  winter  lines  of  trees  are  coated 
with  crystal,  and  they  glitter  in  the 
strengthening  sun  with  the  diamond's 
radiance.  Then  we  see,  against  the  darker 
distance,  each  twig  and  spur  traced  with 
fairy-like  delicacy.  A  sleet  storm  is  a  joy 
to  the  man  or  woman  whose  eyes  are 
opened  to  the  beauty  of  God's  earth,  but 
it  becomes  a  distress  when  the  load  of  ice 
exceeds  the  tree's  great  reserve  of  strength, 
and  Nature's  relentless  pruning  is  done. 

In  earliest  spring,  when  there  is  just  the 
soft  suspicion  of  foliage  on  some  of  the 
more  energetic  trees,  the  Cottonwood's 
sturdy  stem  is  at  its  best.  This  grand 
specimen  of  a  common  race  is  a  treasured 
ornament  of  Boston's  public  gardens,  where 
all  the  trees  are  cherished  and  appreciated. 
May  the  time  soon  come  when  the  tree- 
love  that  now  characterizes  New  England 
especially,  shall  be  wide-spread  the  country 
over,  and  the  grand  old  monarchs  that  yet 
remain  to  us  are  held  as  precious  public 
possessions,  not  subject  to  the  mutations 
of  private  ownership,  and  sometimes 
vandalism  ! 

It  is  not  form  alone  that  makes  the  trees 
beautiful  in  winter,  although  that  character- 
istic will  undoubtedly  first  impress  one  who 
begins  to  see  them.  There  is  abundant 
and  delightful  color  in  any  tree  landscape. 
Is  the  ground  snow-covered  ?  Then  look, 
in  the  bright  mornings  and  evenings,  for 
the  long,  soft  blue  shadows  across  the 
snow,  tracing  fantastically  the  tree  out- 
lines. Closer  to  the  trunks  the  snow 
throws  light  into  the  warm  brown  recesses 
of  the  shaggy  bark  of  the  hickory,  or 
deepens  the  cheerful  gray  of  the  white 
oak.  The  sycamore  strips  off  its  loose 
bark  in  the  bitterest  cold,  revealing  the 
white  inner  bark — the  sharper  the  frost 
the  whiter  the  bark,  I  have  often  thought. 
The  yellow  birch  and  the  white  each  con- 
tributes a  new  color  note.  There  is  yet 
dull  green  on  the  younger  limbs  of  the 
box-elder,  the  beech  has  its  own  light  gray, 
and  the  willows  are  a  riot  of  colors — 
yellow,  brown,  gray,  red.  Some  dogwoods 
are  scarlet  in  twigs,  to  brighten  further  the 
cheery  color  scheme.  The  evergreens  are 
now  at  their  best  in  greens,  yellow-greens, 
blue-greens,  and  brown-greens,  and  there 
will  peep  out,  here  and  there,  the  blue 
berries  of    the  juniper,    or  a   pine's   light 


brown  cones.  Note  one  thing — all  the 
colors  are  warm!  It  is  Nature's  way  of 
balancing  things,  as  stated  most  clearly  by 
an  artist  friend  of  mine  who  first  taught 
me  to  see  the  cheer  of  the  wintry  landscape. 
In  summer  the  country-side  colors  are  cool, 
and  as  the  season  wanes,  the  temperature 
changes,  then  comes  the  gradual,  subtle 
transmutation  to  the  soft  warmth  and 
harmony  of  the  winter  forest  and  field 
palette,  on  which  every  hue  is  a  significant 
one. 

Study  trees  in  spring,  in  summer,  in  fall, 
any  time  ;  but  most  of  all,  because  then 
most  needed,  take  God's  winter  mes^iLre 
of  cheer  and  beauty  in  the  trees,  and 
really  love  them  while  the  foliage  is  off! 


The  Witchery  of  Winter 

He  who  marvels  at  the  beauty  of  the 
world  in  summer  will  find  equal  cause  for 
wonder  and  admiration  in  winter.  It  is 
true  the  pomp  and  the  pageantry  are  swept 
away,  but  the  essential  elements  remain — 
the  day  and  the  night,  the  mountain  and 
the  valley,  the  perpetual  presence  of  the 
infinite  sky.  In  winter  the  stars  seem  to 
have  rekindled  their  fires,  the  moon 
achieves  a  fuller  triumph,  and  the  heavens 
wear  a  look  of  a  more  exalted  simplicity. 

And  then  this  beautiful  masquerade  of 
the  elements — the  novel  disguises  our 
nearest  friends  put  on!  Here  is  another 
rain  and  another  dew,  water  that  will  not 
flow,  nor  spill,  nor  receive  the  taint  of  an 
unclean  vessel.  The  old,  dilapidated  fence 
is  suddenly  set  off  with  the  most  fantastic 
ruffles,  scalloped  and  fluted  after  an 
unheard-of  fashion.  Looking  down  a  long 
line  of  decrepit  stone-wall,  in  the  trimming 
of  which  the  wind  had  fairly  run  riot,  I 
saw,  as  for  the  first  time,  what  a  severe  yet 
master  artist  old  Winter  is.  Ah,  a  severe 
artist!  How  stern  the  woods  look,  dark 
and  cold  and  as  rigid  against  the  horizon  as 
iron!  All  life  and  action  upon  the  snow  ha\  e 
an  added  emphasis  and  significance.  Every 
expression  is  underscored.  The  woods  art- 
rigid  and  tense,  keyed  up  by  the  frost,  ami 
resound  like  a  stringed  instrument. — John 
'Burroughs  in  "  The  Snow  -  Walkers." 
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Photograph  by  J.  11.  McFarUnd 

"  That  truly  fine  American  tree,  the  tulip 
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Photograph  by  J.  H.  McFarland 

"  The  dignity,  symmetry,  and  strength  of  this  noble  elm  " 
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Photograph  by  J.  II .  MeFmrland 

"  This  swamp  whit 


Photograph  by  J.  H .  McFarland 


Another  swamp  white-oak 
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Photograph  by  J.  H.  McFarUnd 

"  All  the 
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Photograph  by  J.  H.  McFarland 

"  This  superb  old  cherry  along  the  roadside 
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Photograph  In  J.  II .  McFarland 


Each  twig  and  ed  with  fairy  like  delicacy 


Photograph  by  J.  H.  McFarland 


The  cottonwood  's  sturdy  stem 


Photograph  by  Dr.  M.  //.  Cryrr 

"  The  soft  warmth  and 
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Photograph  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Oyer 

"AH  the  woods  are  mantled  with  snow  " 
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From  a  sketch  dranvn  by  himself  in  iS /? 

JEAN    FRANCOIS    Mil  II-  I 


•PICTURES  AND  ART  TALK 


Jean  Francois  Millet 

The  life  of  Millet  has  furnished  a  theme 
for  many  a  homily  on  the  wont  of  mankind 
to  worship  at  the  tomb  of  the  genius  they 
have  starved.  The  tendency  of  penitents 
to  paint  their  sins  over-black,  and  the 
impression  made  on  a  commercial  genera- 
tion by  the  thousand-fold  increase  in  the 
money  value  of  Millet's  canvases,  have, 
however,  led  to  exaggerations  of  the  ups 
and  downs  in  his  fame  and  fortunes.  In 
many  ways  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
were  singularly  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  genius. 

Jean  Francois  Millet  was  born  at  Gruchy, 
a  hamlet  of  Normandy,  on  October  4th, 
1814.  In  his  family  there  was  an  unusual 
artistic  strain  in  addition  to  the  Norman 
peasant's  stock  virtues  of  sturdy  independ- 
ence and  simple  faith.  For  eighteen 
years  Jean  Francois  lived  the  life  of  his 
parish-world,  a  peasant  of  the  peasants, 
sharing  the  rude  toil  and  rare  pleasures  of 
the  fields.  But  while  those  about  him 
merely  lived  that  life,  he  understood  it ; 
the  sombre  interpretation  of  the  toiler's 
life  which  was  to  be  his  gospel  to  the 
world  was  already  dimly  taking  shape.  In 
books  as  well  as  in  nature  the  thoughtful 
boy  found  spiritual  nurture ;  Virgil  and  the 
Bible,  which  he  knew  by  heart,  broadened 
his  horizons  and  taught  him  that  simple 
eloquence  which  often  in  after  years 
caused  men  to  stare  in  astonishment  at 
the  peasant-painter. 

Millet's  artistic  faculty  found  early 
expression  in  self-taught  sketches  of  the 
men  and  things  about  him.  His  ability  at 
last  commanded  the  serious  attention  of 
his  elders,  and  after  holding  a  patriaichal 
family  council,  his  father  took  him  to 
Cherbourg  to  study.  There  he  made 
rapid  progress  under  the  teaching  of 
Dumourcel  and  Langlois,  until,  in  1836, 
he  sought  the  wider  field  of  Paris. 

Paris  at  once  repelled  and  attracted 
Millet.  His  sensitive  soul  revolted  against 
the  bustle  and  glare  of  the  streets,  the 
boisterous  freedom  and  petty  jealousies  of 
the  studios,  the  glitter  and  pretence  of  the 
art  of  the  reigning  romantic  school.  But 
he  found  never-failing  delight  in  the  Louvre, 


studying  with    the  intensity  of    a  kindred 

enthusiasm  the  early  Italian  masters,  his 
countryman  Poussin,  and  above  all,  Michael 
Angelo.  He  spent  some  uncongenial 
months  in  the  atelier  of  Paul  Delaroehc 
the  leading  painter  of  the  day,  diligently 
practised  drawing  from  life  and  from  the 
antique  two  years  longer,  and  then  took 
a  studio  with  a  friend,  Louis  Marolle, 
making  a  meagre  living  by  painting  por- 
traits and  signboards  or  mechanical  pastels 
in  the  manner  of  YVatteau. 

In  1840  the  jury  of  the   Salon  accepted 
a  conventional    portrait    he    had    sent   in. 
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From  the  drawing  by  Carl  von   Loi  i  i  n 


STUDY   OF   GIRL'S  HEAI  ) 


Encouraged  by  this  gleam  of  success,  Mil- 
let took  to  himself  a  wife,  a  graceful  but 
frail  young  dressmaker  of  Cherbourg. 
Fortune's  smiles  proved  fleeting,  and  the 
two  years  that  followed  were  the  blackest 
in  his  life.  The  delicate  young  wife  soon 
succumbed  to  the  hardships  and  privations 
of  their  lot.  Millet  left  Paris  for  nearly 
two  years,  finding  rest  and  healing  in  his 
Norman  home.  In  1845  he  married  a 
Breton  peasant  girl,  Catharine  Lemaire, 
who  made  him  a  loyal,  helpful  wife  for  all 
the  balance  of  his  days.  Millet  again 
returned  to  Paris,  but  met  with  little  better 
success.  His  life  at  this  time  is  one  heart  - 
breakingly  monotonous  struggle  against 
starvation  and  neglect.  But  through  all 
worry  and  hardship  Millet  was  working 
out  his  artistic  salvation,  mastering  the 
technique  of  his  art,  experimenting  in 
many  fields,  growing  more  sure  of  himself 
and  more  conscious  of  his  mission.  With 
a  change  of  scene  he  came  comp.etely  to 
himself. 

Thirty  rrliles  from  Paris,  on  the  border 
of  the  great  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  nestled 
the  quaint  little  village  of  Barbizon.  Hither, 
in  1849,  Millet  came  for  a  holiday  and 
stayed  for  a  lifetime.  Here  he  came  again 
in  close  touch  with  peasant  life  and  his 
work  was  made  clear  to  him. 

That  work  wras  to  interpret  the  peasant 
to  the  world  and  the  world  through  the 
peasant.  The  mystery  of  life  weighed 
heavily  on  him ;  in  this  microcosm  he  read 
its  riddle,  and  through  the  finke  laid  hold 
on  infinity.  And  his  answer  was  that 
given  of  old,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread."  The  discipline 
and  dignity  of  work,  its  deep,  eternal  sig- 
nificance, its  pathos  and  sorrow  inexpres- 
sible, formed  the  burden  of  the  great  works 
that  followed — The  Sower,  The  Reaper, 
The  Shepherdess,  The  Gleaners,  The 
Angelus,  The  Man  with  the  Hoe.  Millet 
was  not  a  revolutionist,  as  contemporary 
critics  charged.  He  nad  no  indictment  to 
make  against  society,  no  remedy  to  advo- 
cate ;  his  sole  aim  was  to  set  forth  the  fact. 
Once  set  forth,  others  have  read  into  it  a 
bitter  arraignment  of  the  social  system  that 
brutalized  the  soul  and  "slanted  the  brow  " 
of  "that  dumb  brother  of  the  ox." 

One-sided  his  interpretation  of  the  peas- 
ant's life  undoubtedly  was.  In  the  same 
Barbizon  that  gave  Millet  the  inspiration 
for  his  sombre  pictures  of  life's  shadows, 
Corot  found   gladness  and  glory  and  danc- 


ing light.  Yet  Millet  could  not  see  oth- 
erwise than  through  his  temperament. 
There  are  those  who  tell  me  that  I  deny 
tin-  charms  of  the  country,"  he  wrote. 
"I  see  much  more  than  charms  there;  1 
see  infinite  splendors.  1  sec  as  we! 
they  do  the  little  flowers  of  which  Christ 
said:  'I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.'  I  see  very  well  the  aureoles  of  the 
dandelions  ami  the  sun  spreading  his  glory 
in  the  clouds,  over  the  distant  worlds. 
But  none  the  less  1  see  down  in  the  plain 
the  steaming  hors(  s  at  the  plough,  and  in 
a  rocky  corner  a  back-broken  man,  whose 
'//c///,'  '//<7^'  (pantings)  have  been  heard 
since  morning,  who  is  trying  to  straighten 
himself  upright  for  a  moment  in  order  to 
breathe.  The  drama  is  enveloped  with 
splendor.  That  expression,  '  the  cry  of 
the  earth,'  is  not  my  invention;  it  was 
heard  long  ago.  My  critics  are  men  of 
taste  and  instruction,  I  suppose,  but  I  can- 
not put  myself  in  their  skin,  and  since  I 
have  never  in  my  life  known  anything  but 
the  fields,  I  try  to  say  as  well  as  I  can 
what  I  saw  and  felt  when  I  worked  there. 
Those  who  can  do  this  better  than  I  can 
are  fortunate  people." 

Thus  faithful  to  his  inner  light  Millet 
worked  earnestly  on,  rarely  beyond  the 
clutch  of  poverty,  but  gradually  winning 
recognition,  till  when,  in  1875,  the  end 
came,  all  France  did  him  homage  as  her 
most  illustrious  painter.  Since  that  day 
his  fame  has  broadened  and  taken  surer 
root.  The  limitations  of  his  art  are  not 
denied — the  unequal  execution,  the  muddy 
tones,  the  thickness  ami  heaviness  of  his 
colors.  Bat  they  are  quickly  forgotten  in 
admiration  for  the  breadth  and  height  of 
his  conception,  for  the  perfection  of  com- 
position, the  power  of  draughtmanship, 
the  insight  and  the  sympathy  of  his  inter- 
pretation. Infinity  lies  in  each  of  his 
paintings ;  they  are  brimming  with  far- 
reaching  suggestion ;  each  individual  is  a 
type;  the  sower  scattering  the  seed,  the 
gleaners  in  the  harvest  field,  pathetic, 
heroic,  serene,  sum  up  whole  wide  aspects 
of  humanity.  Few  painters  have  given  to 
men  such  new  insight  into  life's  mysteries, 
and  few  will  be  so  high  enshrined  in  the 
popular  heart  as  Jean  Francois  Millet. 
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The  New  Architecture 

In  architectural  thought  to-day,  two 
currents  are  apparent.  The  conservative 
element  holds  that  experience  has  demon- 
strated the  conditions  under  which  men 
must  build  to  produce  useful  and  beautiful 
edifices,  and  that  little  of  a  fundamental 
nature  remains  to  be  originated.  They 
hold  that  the  work  of  the  modern  architect 
is  to  apply  the  already  discovered  rules  to 
his  problem  rather  than  to  hope  to  improve 
on  the  forms,  proportions,  and  ornament 
that  a  long  process  of  evolution  has 
gradually  perfected. 

In  opposition  to  this,  another  group 
calls  for  an  indigenous  architecture,  an 
architecture  bearing  the  same  intimate 
relationship  to  modern  life  and  needs  that 
the  Parthenon  bore  to  Greek  civilization, 
and  that  the  Gothic  masterpieces  bore  to 
the  spirit  and  lives  of  the  people  of  the 
middle  ages  in  Europe.  Hut  almost  with- 
out exception,  these  very  architects  still 
keep  Vignola's  "  Five  Orders  "  and  various 
collections  of  photographs  and  measured 
drawings  of  old  work  on    their  draughting 


tables,  and  copy  from  them  wholesale. 
They  see  the  need  for  the  new  architec- 
ture, but  dare  not  take  the  first  step. 
They  confess  themselves  unequal  to  the 
task,  and  soothe  the  conscience  with  an 
"Americanizing  influence  "  of  eagles  and 
stars  in  the  ornament  ami  decoration. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  architecture  is 
already  here.  Still  somewhat  crude,  it  has 
sprung  up  in  answer  to  our  modern  needs, 
fulfilling  those  needs,  and  thus  has  at  its 
heart  a  unifying  force  greater  than  any 
sense  of  beauty  for  beauty's  sake.  The 
train-sheds  of  our  great  terminal  stations, 
our  railroad  signal-tow  cr>,  our  enormous 
brick  stacks,  each  with  its  plume  of  steam 
or  smoke,  our  steel  bridges  and  gas-reser- 
voirs, are  the  works  of  tin-  new  architect- 
ure. Functional  beauty  they  have  :  the 
precise  fitting  of  the  means  to  the  end,  the 
expression  of  a  need  ami  its  perfect  fulfill- 
ment in  the  medium  developed  by  our  race 
ami  age  for  that  purpose,  ami  the 
fundamental  virtues  of  mass  and  proportion. 

Beauty  has,  however,  another  phase 
than  this,  which  must  be  recognized  before 

the  masterpieces   of   this  new    architecture 


can  come  into  being.  It  is  the  phase  that 
has  reference  to  the  physiology  of  impress- 
ion, and  it  is  more  or  less  covered  by  the 
terms  detail,  ornament,  and  decoration. 
The  works  mentioned  have  functional 
beauty,  they  have  sincerity,  but  before  this 
can  have  full  value  to  us  our  senses  must 
be  awakened  and  our  attention  secured 
through  the  sensuous  craving  for  stimulus 
and  rest  accent  and  gradation,  contrast 
and  variety  in  form  and  color.  Yet  if 
they  do  not  compel  the  respect  that  is  due 
them  on  consideration — if  they  justify 
rather  than  demand  attention — they  have 
a  wholesome  honesty  altogether  lacking  in 
the  pretentious  architecture  of  our  cities; 
they  are  at  least  the  best  we  have  to  show 
and  they  stand  among  the  piecemeal  re- 
hash of  our  dwellings  and  office-buildings 
as  the  early  works  of  Giotto  stand  among 
the  Byzantine  echoes  of  his  contemporaries. 


An  Ancient  Art  Revived 

Gradually  we  are  recovering  from  the 
past  the  secrets  of  arts  that  have  been 
hidden  from  modern  eyes.  The  latest  of 
these  to  emerge  into  the  glare  ami  clamor 
of  the  twentieth  century,  clad  in  the  pic- 
turesque, monastic  garb  of  pre-Rcformation 
days  and  shrouded  in  the  dust  of  ten 
generations,  is  the  art  of  leather  sculpture. 
It  sounds  new,  but,  as  we  know,  there  is 
really  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and 
leather  sculpture,  which  is  so  new  that  it 
is  practically  unknown  to  the  people  of 
America  at  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  is  yet  so  old  that  for  three- 
hundred  years  the  artists  and  artisans  of 
Europe  have  known  it  only  as  a  thing  of 
the  past — an  exquisite  device  for  the  treat- 
ment of  leather,  the  secret  of  which  had 
perished  in  the  stormy  days  of  the  Reform- 
ation. This  lost  art  they  sought  to  revive, 
but    sought    in    vain    until    those    waning 
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years  of  the  nineteen  til  century  during 
which  science  and  industry  with  daring 
and  skilful  hands  tore  secret  after  secret 
from  the  womb  of  nature  and  from  the 
grave  of  the  buried  past.  The  art  of 
leather  sculpture  came  in  anew  with  the 
age  of  the  automobile,  the  phonograph, 
and  wireless  telegraphy. 

It  owes  its  monkish  garb  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  prior  stage  of  its  existence  it  was 
the  monastery  that  sheltered  it  and  the  in- 
mates of  the  monastery  who  practised  it. 
It  was  a  popular  industry  with  the  monks 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in 
the  monasteries  of  continental  Europe. 
Book-making  was  their  favorite  diversion 
and  on  it  they  exercised  their  artistic  as 
well  as  their  literary  talents.  To  their 
labors  in  both  fields  wTe  owe  the  preservation 
of  the  bulk  of  the  literature  that  the  world 
had  accumulated  before  the  art  of  Guten- 
burg  and  Caxton  flourished.  It  was  not 
enough  that  they  laboriously  copied  the 
writings  of  Greek  and  Roman,  Hebrew 
and  Arabian,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
diligently  and  painfully  rescued  volume 
after  volume  of  precious  poetry,  and  phil- 
osophy, and  history,  and  perhaps  less 
precious  theology,  from  oblivion;  it  was 
desirable  that  the  books  so  laboriously  pro- 
duced be  clad  in  a  binding  worthy  of  the 
time  and  pains  they  had  cost,  no  less  than 
of  the  gems  of  literature  they  so  often 
contained.  So  it  was  that  the  good 
brothers  of  those  days  developed  the  art  of 
leather  sculpture  and  applied  it  to  decor- 
ating the  covers  of  their  books. 

In  the  artistic  character  of  the  illumi- 
nation and  sculpture  of  the  bindings  the 
monks  were  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
the  prevalent  art  of  the  day.  Michael 
Angelo,  Albrecht  Diirer,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Hans  Holbein,  and  Botticelli  were 
all  doing  their  noblest  work  about  this 
period.  Their  subjects  were  mainly  relig- 
ious, and  these  humble  disciples  of  the  mon- 
asteries followed  them  from  afar.  The 
tools  with  which  the  monks  worked  the 
leather  were  clumsier  than  those  that  can 
now  bs  produced,  and  the  results  attained 
were  rough  and  crude,  though  bearing 
always  the  stamp  of  artistic  taste  and  dura- 
bility. The  colors  of  the  numerous  speci- 
mens yet  treasured  in  the  great  libraries 
are  but  little  dimmed  by  age,  and  the  work 
on  the  whole  is  in  good  condition  after  hun- 
dreds of  years.  Some  of  the  devices  so 
sculptured  in  leather  represents  the  patient 


work  of  many  months,   it   not  years.      It 

was  the  tedious  character  of  the  prov 
doubtless,  which  largely  caused  it  to  dis- 
appear in  the  wreck  of  monasticism  and 
tumult  of  religious  warfare  which  followed 
the  Reformation,  while  the  development 
of  printing  almost  simultaneously  threw 
the  making  of  books  into  other  and  ruder 
hands,  which  looked  to  utilitarian  rather 
than  artistic  achievement. 

The  resurrection  of  the  old  monkish 
industry  has  been  accompanied  by  the  in- 
vention of  appliances  and  methods  which 
produce  far  superior  results  to  those  of  the 
old  days,  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
time  and  labor.  It  is  the  fifteenth  century 
idea  driven  by  the  twentieth  century 
electric  motor.  The  revival  was  part  of 
the  great  development  of  art  industries 
that  began  in  Germany  a  couple  of  decades 
back,  and  to  Henry  Busse,  of  Hamburg, 
belongs  the  honor  of  reestablishing  on  a 
practicable  basis  the  art  which  had  been 
lost.  The  indust  ry  has  now  been  extended 
to  America,  and  Mr.  Busse  and  his  son — 
the  latter  a  brilliant  designer  and  a  thor- 
ough artist  in  execution — have  a  studio 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  art  of  leather  sculpture  as  practised 
to-day  finds  expression  in  many  other  forms 
than  book  covers.  It  is  applied  to  making 
panels  and  screens,  chairs,  cushions,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  articles  fitted  for  the 
adornment  of  richly  furnished   residences. 

A  notable  work  of  unusual  character 
and  scope  is  the  paneling  for  the  walls  of 
the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg.  There  are 
eight  panels,  whose  dimensions  are  six  feet 
in  height  by  fourteen  feet  in  length.  The 
designs  are  original  and  consist  of  allegorical 
figures  representing  the  various  industries 
which  have  raised  Pennsylvania  to  her 
leading  position  among  the  states  of  the 
union.  This  work  will  be  a  masterpiece  in 
leather  sculpture  and  from  the  prominence 
it  will  enjoy  will  perhaps  do  more  to  make 
known  the  beauties  and  wide  range  of  the 
revived  art  than  any  other  single  specimen 
of  it  that  can  at  present  be  named. 

The  scope  of  the  new  industry  is  only 
beginning  to  be  appreciated.  Improve- 
ments are  continually  being  made  ami  new 
fields  of  work  found.  The  examples  repro- 
duced in  the  present  issue  of  TllH  BOOK- 
LOVKKS  MAGAZINE  will  enable  tin-  reader 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  work  already  achieved,  ami  of  the 
future  that  awaits  its  full  development. 
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The  Man  and  the  Poet 

In  the  case  of  most  poets,  the  poetry 
which  they  wrote  takes  precedence  in  our 
thoughts  of  the  man  who  wrote  it;  but  it 
is  not  so  with  Robert  Burns.  This  is  due, 
not  to  any  poverty  of  imagination,  fancy, 
wit,  feeling,  and  power  in  the  poetry,  but 
to  the  incomparable  wealth  of  human 
nature  in  the  poet.  He,  perhaps,  came  as 
near  as  any  other  poet  could  to  expressing 
the  mighty,  harrowing,  beautiful,  sullied, 
and  despairing  thing  that  was  himself ;  but 
his  actual  self  and  life  still  loom  larger 
before  us,  more  poignant,  more  majestic, 
and  more  pitiful  than  anything  he  wrote. 
We  can,  indeed,  from  our  knowledge  of 
his  character  and  career,  read  into  his 
verses  much  that  is  not  literally  there  ;  but, 
regarding  his  book  from  the  strictly  literary 
point  of  view,  as  dispassionate  critics,  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  an  incomplete  expo- 
sition of  the  heart  and  mind  from  which  it 
sprang.  For  the  majority  of  readers,  too, 
this  incompleteness  is  enhanced  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  Scotch  idiom  ;  it  is  hardly 
more  an  idiom  than  a  new  language.  As 
a  rule,  Scots  love  and  admire  the  poems 
and  songs  better  than  other  people  do;  and 
this  is  not  the  result  of  patriotic  feeling 
merely — though  doubtless  that  is  largely 
responsible  for  it — but  simply  of  their  bet- 
ter comprehension  of  what  is  written,  with 
all  its  obscure  associations  and  delicate  sub- 
meanings.  There  stand  forth  from  the 
mass,  however,  some  dozen  or  possibly 
score  of  pieces  which  have  entered  entirely 
into  English  literature,  and  rise  to  the 
memory  whenever  the  name  of  their  author 
is    spoken.      And    these    are    all    in    the 


uncompromising  Scottish  dialect.  But  the 
spirit  in  them  is  so  overpowering,  the 
appeal  they  make  to  universal  human  sym- 
pathies is  so  irresistible  and  direct,  that 
what  they  are  dazzles  out  of  sight  the  garb 
they  assume.  They  come  from  an  emo- 
tion so  catholic,  intense,  and  true  that  the 
world  claims  them  as  its  own.  Their 
pathos,  their  humor,  their  indignation,  or 
their  insight  lift  them  above  external  con- 
ditions, and  make  them  the  voice  of  man- 
kind. There  are  many  others  which 
almost  rise  to  this  height,  but  many  fall 
below  it,  and  many  are  but  trifles.  Burns' 
genius  was  not  reticent ;  he  possessed  a 
facility  in  composition  which,  in  almost  any 
other  man,  would  have  betrayed  him  into 
much  more  numerous  superfluities  and 
trivialities  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Scotch  peasant. 

Burns  stands  as  an  example,  quite  unique 
in  literature,  of  a  poet  not  only  without 
accidental  advantages,  but  opposed  by 
every  outside  disadvantage  which  life  and 
the  world  could  collect  against  him,  who 
yet  conquered,  even  during  his  own  short 
lifetime,  the  homage  and  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  and  whose  best  things  are  so 
good  that  even  his  worst  things  arc- 
precious;  and  every  detail  of  his  humble 
and  often  disreputable  career  is  treasured 
more  jealously  than  the  annals  of  princes. 
That  immensity  and  momentum  of  nature 
in  him! — one  stands  amazed  in  its  pres- 
ence. Circumscribed  as  he  was  within  a 
few  square  miles  of  barren  Scottish  terri- 
tory, midst  a  fashion  of  existence  nearly 
elemental  in  its  poverty  and  simplicity, 
and  drawing,  as  he  did,  his  material  and 
inspiration    exclusively     from     it,     he     yet 
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touched  every  vital  phase  of  human  nature, 
and  illuminated,  sweetened,  or  adorned  it. 
Nor  does  his  work,  as  regards  its  essential 
effect,  seem  to  lose  through  this  paucity  of 
material  and  simplicity  of  texture ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  very  obviousness  and  homeli- 
ness of  the  symbol  renders  more  enchant- 
ing and  moving,  by  contrast,  the  truth, 
love,  or  splendor  of  the  idea  conveyed  by 
it.  The  latter,  having  had  so  hard  a  strug- 
gle to  be  born  at  all,  seems  at  last  to  gain 
strength  and  beauty  by  that  effort.  But, 
after  all,  life  is  very  simple  in  its  vital 
aspects ;  we  have  surrounded  it  with  a  huge 
accoutrement  of  paraphernalia  which  we 
have  grown  to  regard  as  necessary  to  it; 
but  when  these  are  stripped  away,  we 
realize  that  they  were  not  part  of  the  real 
thing,  and  we  recognize  the  naked  residue 
with  a  sort  of  shock  of  surprise  and 
delight  at  its  unsuspected  wild  rose  aroma 
and  charm. 

Carlyle,  if  I  remember  right,  seems  to  think 
that  Burns  might  have  been  eminent  in 
any  career ;  that  he  was  a  poet  not  so  much 
because  that  was  the  only  thing  possible 
for  him,  but  rather  from  lack  of  opportunity 
to  be  anything  else.  But  to  my  mind,  this 
does  not  exactly  express  the  truth  ;  Burns, 
no  doubt,  would  have  been  a  man  of  mark 
in  any  function  or  situation,  but  I  cannot 
conceive  that  anything  could  have  pre- 
vented him  from  being,  in  all  situations,  a 
poet.  Poetry  of  the  genuine  sort  is  never 
a  trade  or  a  profession ;  it  is  the  result  of 
an  eye  and  a  heart  divinely  gifted  to  see 
and  sympathize  with  nature,  universal  and 
human.  It  makes  all  other  modes  of 
expression  seem  artificial,  incomplete,  crip- 
pled. No  one  who  has  visited  the  region 
in  which  Burns  dwelt  and  who  has  taken 
the  impression  of  his  physical  environment, 
can  doubt  that  the  poetry  which  could  grow 
in  such  a  soil  would  thrive  anywhere. 
There  are  pretty  and  picturesque  bits  of 
scenery  in  the  neighborhood  ;  but  there  is 
a  great  deal  that  has  no  beauty;  and  the 
domestic  sights,  conditions,  and  influences 
which  hemmed  him  in  are,  to  the  ordinary 
sense,  blighting,  sordid,  and  deadening  to 
an  extreme  degree.  "How  could  a  man 
born  and  growing  up  thus  be  a  poet?"  is 
the  wonder  constantly  in  one's  mind.  But 
the  man — the  poet,  the  maker — is  the  real 
wonder;  he  is  the  incredible,  the  inexplic- 
able thing,  perhaps  because  he  is  the  only 
full  and  real  thing  in  this  world.  He  lifts 
the  world  upon  his  shoulders  :   he  tunes  it 


into  harmony  with  himself.  He  sees 
through  the  formula  to  the  spirit;  he  is 
Adam  come  again,  and  bringing  his  Eden 
with  him.  Love  is  his  central  quality, 
which  manifests  itself  also  as  hate,  scorn,  and 
humor,  according  to  the  subject  with  which 
it  deals.  His  main  impulse  is,  not  to  cre- 
ate precisely,  but  to  give  their  true  forms 
to  things — to  restore  to  them  their  original 
quality,  obscured  and  sophisticated  by  the 
unintelligent  usage  of  generations.  He 
not  only  interprets  humanity,  but  he  allies 
all  else  with  it,  giving  it  a  human  soul  and 
brotherhood.  The  primal  impulse  within 
him  sets  the  universe  in  order,  and  through 
the  aisles  and  vistas  thus  rightly  disposed 
we  catch  glimpses  of  the  divine  Cause  and 
Prototype  behind,  and  our  ears  are  opened 
to  the  celestial  music.  No  earthly  environ- 
ment, therefore,  can  be  adequate  fully  to 
house  the  poet ;  his  song  will  always  lift 
us  above  the  purest  and  loveliest  material 
conditions  and  persons,  disclosing  the  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land — the  con- 
secration and  the  poet's  dream.  He  alone 
is  positive;  everything  that  lies  about  him 
is  negative — the  mere  foothold  and  back- 
ground which  gives  him  support  and  pro- 
jection. And  whether  we  find  him  in 
court,  camp,  or  school,  or  in  the  squalid 
hut  of  a  Dumfries  peasant,  the  dispropor- 
tion between  him  and  his  setting  will 
always  be  vast — much  vaster  than  between 
the  court  and  the  hut. 

Whatever  the  eyes  of  Burns  lighted 
upon  became  for  him  the  theme  of  a  poem. 
Whatever  its  proper  quality,  lovely  or 
detestable,  the  tides  of  intuition  and  insight 
surging  through  it  could  transform  it  into 
food  for  his  inspiration.  It  was  not  the 
meanness,  squalor,  and  narrowness  of  the 
Ayrshire  life  that  brought  about  his  per- 
sonal, private  failure  and  degradation  ;  the 
poverty  of  his  outward  state  accounts  for 
his  fall  as  little  as  it  does  for  his  triumph. 
Had  Burns  been,  not  a  poet  only,  but  a 
poet  and  nothing  else,  all  would  have  gone 
well  with  him.  But  in  him  were  bound 
together  two  diverse  beings,  divine  and 
undivine,  spiritual  and  cloddish.  Between 
these  could  exist  no  common  ground  or 
agreement  ;  the\  were  in  continual  con- 
flict. The  gross  Ayrshire  peasant  is  .is 
undeniabh-  in  Burns,  from  first  to  last,  as 
was  the  poet  to  whom  the  world  delighted 
to  listen.  His  being  was  the  inevitable 
stage  of  a  tragedy  w  hose  denouement  could 
not  be  other  than  temporal  death  ami  ruin. 
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Being  what  he  interiorly  and  innately  was, 
no  lot  in  life,  however  fortunate,  could 
have  saved  him.  His  was  the  immemorial 
battle  of  the  lower  with  the  higher  man; 
only,  so  potent  in  him  were  both  the 
opposing  elements,  the  conflict  which  he 
illustrated  was  fiercer  and  more  torturing 
than  in  lesser  men.  The  classic  Greeks 
foretold  it  in  their  fable  of  Pegasus  and  the 
Chimaera.  The  scaly  folds  of  the  obscene 
monster  were  wrapped  about  the  loins  of 
the  immortal  horse,  and  could  not,  in  this 
life,  be  shaken  off.  The  only  influence 
that  can  save  Pegasus  in  this  predicament 
is  what  the  ancients  figured  as  Perseus — 
which  we  may  interpret  as  assured  and 
impregnable  religious  faith.  Burns  had 
profound  religious  feelings  and  instincts, 
but  his  faith  was  not  triumphant.  Perseus 
is  evidently  the  sole  element  that  can  turn 
the  earthly  tragedy  into  a  divine  comedy  ; 
and  Perseus  was  not  in  the  saddle  on  this 
occasion.  So,  the  Chimaera  won :  the 
Chimaera — the  coarse  illusions  of  things, 
the  craving  for  transient  gratifications,  the 
base  propensities  which  yearn  for  unclean 
food. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Burns  him- 
self somewhere  intimates,  that  the  very 
purity  and  exquisiteness  of  his  inspirational 
quality  rendered  more  insupportable  and 
deadly  the  attacks  of  the  monster.  Had 
he  been,  like  his  own  father,  a  man  of 
more  evenly  attempered  clay,  he  would 
have  lived  and  died  as  quietly  and  blame- 
lessly as  his  father  did.  But  then — also 
like  his  father — he  would  not  have  been  a 
great  poet.  No  power  of  resistance  against 
evil  is  inherent  in  the  poetic  nature  in 
itself.  Rather  is  it,  in  itself,  peculiarly 
open  to  evil  counsels.  It  must  be  sensitive, 
in  order  to  receive  inspiration ;  but  the 
same  sensitiveness  lays  it  open  to  sugges- 
tions from  below.  It  must  profoundly  and 
ardently  appreciate  the  spiritual  delights  of 
the  senses  ;  but  the  senses  which  absorb 
the  divine  on  one  side  absorb  with  no  less 
ardor  on  the  other  side  the  reek  of  the  Pit. 
Only  the  constant  and  immutable  attraction 
of  spiritual  gravitation  which  we  term 
religious  faith  can,  be  it  repeated,  keep 
the  house  in  which  the  poet  dwells  right 
side  up.  All  the  poets  of  mightiest  inspir- 
ation have  manifested  it :  the  unknown 
author  of  the  'Book  of  Job,  Shake- 
speare, Dante,  and  Milton;  poets  of  the 
second  order,  like  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
have  also  held  it.      Their  feet  were  planted 


on  the  everlasting  rock,  and  their  songs 
rang  true  to  the  end.  Other  poets,  great 
in  inspiration,  but  lacking  this  safeguard, 
there  have  been ;  they  have  sung  for  a  time 
sweetly,  movingly,  ravishingly,  but  by 
degrees  their  voices  failed,  or  became  dis- 
cordant, vague,  or  eccentric  ;  such  were 
Villon,  Shelley,  Byron,  and  many  more. 
And  such  was  Burns ;  though  it  may  be 
that  he  was  the  greatest  of  this  class  that 
ever  lived.  And  Burns  was  not,  as  we 
have  already  said,  positively  irreligious,  as 
his  immediate  successors,  Byron  and 
Shelley,  were,  but  he  doubted ;  and 
doubt,  unless  it  issue  in  conviction,  saps 
the  vigor  and  disturbs  the  aim  of  the  soul. 

Burns,  then,  is  not  to  be  compassioned 
because  he  lacked  birth  and  education, 
wealth,  and  worldly  position;  Byron  and 
Shelley  had  these,  and  they  profited  them 
nothing.  We  are  not  to  arraign  in  his 
defence  the  squalid  Ayrshire  cot  and  the 
narrow  peasant  existence:  for  these  did 
not  deny  to  the  poet  the  daisy  and  the 
fieldmouse,  the  bonny  Doon,  and  the  Twa 
Brigs,  Alloway  Kirk,  and  Highland  Mary. 
If  we  are  to  condemn  anything  for  his 
sake,  it  must  be  the  entire  social  structure 
of  the  world  of  his  time — and  of  ours. 
We  must  condemn,  in  other  words,  his 
heredity  and  his  temptations.  We  must 
condemn  the  gulf  that  yawns  between 
poverty  and  riches;  the  social  fabric  which 
creates  beautiful  conditions,  but  does  not 
make  them  common — the  possession  of 
all  who  can  appreciate  them.  We  must 
condemn  the  discords  in  the  human  organ- 
ism which  these  inequalities  have  gradually 
developed;  the  passions  which  —  though  in 
themselves  beneficent — have  been  rendered 
sinister  by  lack  of  legitimate  gratification. 
In  short,  we  must  condemn  the  deficiency 
in  mankind  of  mutual  love  and  charity,  the 
feeling  of  brotherhood,  the  will  to  seek 
each  our  own  good  rather  than  that  of  our 
neighbor.  This  was  the  real  cause  of 
Burns'  suffering  and  of  his  defeat ;  but 
manifestly,  from  this  broad  point  of  view, 
Burns  stands  on  the  same  tooting  with  all 
the  rest  of  us.  That  which  ailed  him 
ails  us  all. 

There  was  in  Hums  another  element 
besides  the  inspired  seer  and  the  gross 
peasant:  there  was  tin-  man  of  commanding 
intellect.  The  longer  one  studies  his 
poetry  and   his  character,  the  more  is  one 

impressed  by  tin-  elear  ami  powerful  gra>p 
of   his    mind.       Almost    from    the    first,    he 
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seems  to  have  perceived  the  relations  of 
things,  to  have  understood  the  world; 
and  yet  so  vigorous  and,  as  it  were, 
distinct  was  his  intelligence,  that  his  divine 
afflatus  was  not  chilled  or  diverted  by  it. 
He  went  to  Edinburgh  and  met  the  best 
men  there  in  rank  and  in  brain ;  but  he 
held  his  own  in  their  presence  with  secure 
composure ;  he  gauged  them  against  him- 
self, and  was  never  dazzled  or  disconcerted 
by  their  accidental  advantages.  So  far  from 
that,  he  often  abashed  and  perplexed  them  ; 
their  attempts  to  patronize  him  fell  from 
him  absurdly;  he  brought  them  back  to 
their  fundamental  human  bearings,  and 
dealt  with  them  on  that  ground,  inde- 
pendently, man  to  man.  He  would  admit 
no  superiority  that  was  not  founded  in 
nature  ;  and  one  fancies  that  his  intercourse 
with  the  great  world  had  the  effect  not  of 
humbling  him  in  his  own  estimation,  but 
of  surprising  him  with  the  revelation  that 
the  great  men  of  the  world  were  less  great, 
in  comparison,  than  he  had  anticipated. 
No  eyes  whose  glance  he  encountered 
were  more  penetrating  and  imperial  than 
his  own.  In  a  higher  sense  than  was  said 
of  Rob  Roy  MacGregor,  where  Burns  sat 
was  always  the  head  of  the  table.  Various 
persons  who  met  him  at  this  period  have 
endeavored  to  describe  and  account  for 
him ;  but  after  all  has  been  told  and  ex- 
pounded, we  feel  that  none  can  fully  com- 
prehend him.  There  was  no  fire  like  his 
fire;  no  voice  of  his  compass;  no  sym- 
pathies so  passionate  and  wide  as  his,  and 
no  brain  so  dispassionate  and  discriminating. 
Nor  is  it  anticlimax  to  remember  that  he 
was  no  more  eminent  in  the  company  of  the 
so-called  great  than  in  that  of  the  lowly 
who  were  his  social  peers.  The  boon 
companions  of  a  roystering  peasant  are  not 
commonly  prone  to  take  off  their  greasy 
caps  to  him;  they  delight  to  feel  him 
lowered  to  their  own  level,  and  themselves 
aggrandized  by  his  degradation.  But 
Burns,  even  in  his  fallen  state,  was  always 
king  of  his  company.  There  was  a  torrent 
of  genius  even  in  his  vices  and  follies  which 
bankrupted  emulation.  The  little  souls  of 
his  associates  were  swallowed  up  and  lost 
in  the  tumultuous  abyss  of  his  own. 
Experiences  which  left  them  limp  and 
vacant  were  playthings  for  him,  which  he 
set  to  music  in  his  defiant,  matchless  songs. 
It  was  only  after  he  was  alone  once  more 
that  his  laughter  died  away,  his  wit  and 
satire  ceased  to   bite   and  sparkle,  and  he 


sank  into  the  depths  of  self-contempt  and 
moral  agonies. 

And  tragic  though  these  moods  of  des- 
pairing were,  yet  they  contain  a  promise 
of  radiant  augury.  No  man  who  suffered 
as  Burns  did  from  the  torture  of  his  own 
misdeeds  is  beyond  hope  of  redemp- 
tion. The  vices  and  passions  which 
destroyed  his  stalwart  body  and  crippled 
his  career,  could  not  deaden  his  conscience. 
He  never  ceased  to  loathe,  despise,  and 
condemn  the  Chimaera  which  strangled 
him.  Some  human  efforts  to  palliate  his 
weaknesses  he  made;  but  in  truth  he  was 
never  himself  deceived  or  comforted  by 
them.      He  was  curious  in  self-analysis,  but 


SILHOUETTE  OF  BURNS 

his  insight  pierced  through  the  illusions  of 
his  own  syllogisms  and  special  pleadings. 
He  maintained  a  proud  front  before  the 
world,  but  in  his  personal  estimation  of 
himself  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
stood  condemned.  And  He  who  formed 
man  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  loves  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart,  and  has  forgive- 
ness for  the  sinner  who  has  loved  much. 
Burns  died  on  the  downward  grade ;  but 
death  came  to  him  before  his  follies  and 
degradation  had,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"hardened  all  within, '*  and  "petrified  the 
feeling."     And   since    he   died,    his   fame, 
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based  on  a  growing  perception  of  the 
richness  of  his  nature  and  the  splendor  of 
his  genius,  has  constantly  increased ;  and 
his  faults  are  mourned  and  pardoned. 

Such  men  as  he  the  world  gradually 
takes  into  its  heart  of  hearts,  and  is  profited 
by  them.  For  it  is  in  such  men  that  the 
world  lives  its  deeper  life,  and  learns  to 
comprehend  its  nature,  and  to  be  admon- 
ished and  inspired  towards  its  destiny. 
They  are  more  ourselves  than  we  ourselves 
can  be.  They  live  at  first  hand;  we,  at 
various  distances  below  them,  imitate  the 
life  they  embody.  Their  great  and  lovely 
qualities  shine  beyond  our  reach  ;  but  the 
faults  that  dim  their  lustre  assure  us  of 
our  kinship  with  them,  and  encourage  us 
to  persevere.  In  a  sense,  they  die  that  we 
may  live ;  they  are  immolated  that  we  may 
escape.  It  is  the  good,  and  not  the  evil 
that  great  men  do  that  survives  them;  it 
survives  them  in  the  gentler  and  wiser  life 
of  generations  which  follow  them  long 
after  all  that  was  mortal  of  them  is  dust. 


The  He&lthfulness  of  Burns' 
Poetry 

11  Burns  is  a  beast,  with  splendid  gleams," 
wrote  Matthew  Arnold  informally  in  a 
private  letter.  But  surely  this  is  too  harsh 
a  verdict.  We  may  grant  immediately 
that  Burns  belonged  to  the  once-born,  not 
to  the  twice-born  :  or,  to  follow  still  fur- 
ther the  phraseology  adopted  by  Professor 
James,  of  Harvard,  in  his  recent  Gifford 
lectures,  that  he  was  of  those  "  healthy- 
minded  "  people  who  lack  the  deeper  appre- 
hension of  life's  mysteries.  Burns  demanded 
from  existence  its  full  quota  of  satisfactions. 
Suffering  and  deprivation  were  to  him  not  a 
revelation,  but  an  outrage  which  put  him 
at  his  worst;  to  be  good,  he  needed  to  be 
happy.  Nor  was  his  ideal  of  happiness 
particularly  lofty.  Few  grave  duties  or 
high  imaginings  came  in  his  way  to  satisfy 
his  passions,  and  prevent  them  from  feed- 
ing on  crude  self-indulgence.  But,  when 
all  is  said,  his  ardent  nature  was  rooted 
deep  in  sincerity  and  honor.  It  was  not 
fed  by  much  knowledge  or  art,  and  the 
spiritual   values   of   life  were  unknown  to 


him,  but  there  is  in  his  work  absolutely 
nothing  morbid  or  decadent.  The  ele- 
ments that  either  attract  or  repel  men  so 
strongly  in  the  writings,  for  instance,  of 
Poe,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence ;  the 
moral  evils  by  which  Burns'  life,  and  to  a 
far  less  degree  his  poetry,  were  stained  are 
those  of  primitive,  not  of  degenerate, 
humanity. 

What  we  value  in  Burns'  poetry,  apart 
from  the  inimitable  and  inevitable  melody 
of  his  verse,  his  best  gift  from  the  gods,  is 
the  full  outpouring  of  the  warm,  supersti- 
tious, homely,  wholesome  life  of  a  peasant 
population.  His  years  were  passed  within 
the  limits  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
away  from  its  conditions ;  this  singing 
voice,  out  of  the  very  heart  of  the  Age  of 
Artifice,  demonsfrpting  that  the  primitive 
experiences  common  to  all  men  are  truer 
stuff  of  poetry  than  the  recondite  experi- 
ences that  mark  superior  culture,  rings 
strangely  sweet  in  our  ears.  Burns'  lyrics, 
little,  tender,  unelaborated  things  that  they 
are,  were  written  to  match  the  old  melo- 
dies of  the  land.  Spontaneous  in  feeling 
as  the  lyrics  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  they 
have  a  more  human  passion ;  they  sing 
themselves  into  the  heart,  and  nestle  there. 
All  living  things  are  included  in  the  poet's 
sociable  democracy  of  feeling,  from  the 
"  wee  sleekit,  tim'rous,  cowerin'  beastie," 
frightened  by  the  plough,  and  puir  Mailie, 
the  dying  sheep,  to  Auld  Hornie  himself, 
invoked  with  familiar  cheerfulness  and 
friendly  compassion.  The  rich  humor,  the 
wealth  of  domestic  affections,  the  half- 
unconscious  poetic  instincts,  the  laborious 
healthfulness  of  the  life  of  the  simple  folk 
among  whom  he  lived,  are  in  the  verse  of 
Burns.  It  breathes  the  good  fragrance  of 
the  furrow  ;  we  feel  in  it  throughout  the 
revelation  of  a  life  lived,  not  sentimentally, 
but  substantially,  near  to  the  heart  of 
Nature. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  whole- 
someness  of  a  man's  work  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  it  takes  us  into  the  fresh  air,  or 
leaves  us  in-doors.  Poe  does  not  stand 
this  test ;  Burns  does.  As  we  read  him. 
we  are  under  tin-  open  heavens,  and  a  good 
wind  from  the  wide  fields  of  Scotland  blows 
freshly  against  our  cheeks. 

(Wellesley  College) 
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From  a  painting  by  S.  M'Kenzie 

BONNIE    JEAN    AND    GRANDCHILD 


The  Immortal  in  Burns 

I  take  it  that  the  symposiasts  in  the 
present  discussion  are  expected  to  offer 
individual  impressions  and  personal  points 
of  view  rather  than  to  indulge  in  objective 
criticism.  In  a  sense  the  position  of  Burns 
is  now  fairly  beyond  attack.  He  was  a 
poet  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  we 
who  are  now  living  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury find  that  all  the  histories  of  literature 
hold  him  in  high  honor,  and  entertain  no 
doubt  concerning  the  substantial  value  of 
his  achievement  for  English  lyric.  Ver- 
dicts that  are  returned  with  practical  una- 
nimity in  the  second  century  after  a  poet 
has  lived  and  died  must  be  considered  rea- 
sonably secure  from  any  danger  of  reversal. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  this  substantial 
agreement  as  to  the  lasting  character  of 
his  fame,  there  is   still   a   wide   latitude  of 


emotion  between,  let  us  say,  the  terms  in 
which  Burns  is  characterized  by  almost 
any  after-dinner  speaker  at  a  Caledonian 
banquet  and  the  estimate  given  by  such  a 
critic  as  Matthew  Arnold.  The  one 
indulges  in  perfervid  eulogy,  while  the 
other  invokes  comparisons  and  applies 
touchstones.  But  the  two  are  probably 
not  so  far  apart  as  it  would  seem  when 
what  they  say  is  reduced  to  a  common  log- 
ical denominator.  I  must  confess  to  some- 
what more  of  sympathy  with  the  way  in 
which  the  case  is  put  by  Arnold  than  with 
the  way  in  which  it  is  put  by  the  average 
Scotchman,  jealous  for  the  fame  of  his  own 
special  poet.  I  have  listened  to  such 
eulogies — or  read  them — with  something 
of  the  feeling  of  the  Queen  in  Hamlet, 
who  replies,  when  asked  if  she  sees 
nothing,  "  Nothing  at  all,  yet  all  that 
is  I   see." 
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This  suggestion,  of  course,  must  not  be 
taken  too  literally.  Applied  even  to  the 
poems  of  Burns  that  are  uncompromisingly 
Scotch  in  their  language,  I  could  by  no 
means  say  that  I  see  "  nothing  at  all." 
Still  less  would  I  make  the  claim  of  seeing 
"  all  that  is."  On  the  contrary,  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  I  cannot  possibly  see 
"all  that  is"  in  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night.  But  Whittier's  Snowbound, 
although  I  suppose  it  to  be  a  less  important 
poem  in  the  absolute  scale  of  greatness, 
means  more  to  me  simply  because  it 
describes  familiar  scenes  in  my  own  native 
idiom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strictly 
English  poetry  of  Burns  may  be  left  out  of 
the  reckoning,  for  it  is,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
reminds  us,  typically  eighteenth  century 
poetry  of  a  rather  inferior  sort.  The  part 
of  Burns  which  is  fairly  sure  to  prove 
immortal,  not  for  Scotchmen  only,  but  for 
the  whole  world,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pathetic  and  lovely  lyrics  that  all  lovers  of 
poetry  know  by  heart — the  lyrics  that  have 
enough  of  Scotch  idiom  to  make  them 
racy,  but  not  enough  to  make  them  unin- 
telligible without  a  glossary.  It  is  the 
universal  human  note  that  is  sounded  in 
the  lines, 

"  Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair ! 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sae  weary,  fu'  o'  care!  " 


Jth'4U„  Asrfr^&2 


(Editor   The  Dial) 


A  True  Lyric  Poet 

There  seems  to  be  in  certain  quarters  a 
disposition  to  deny  Burns  that  high  posi- 
tion among  the  British  poets  which  has 
hitherto  been  accorded  him  by  the  almost 
unanimous  consent  of  readers  and  critics. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  frankly  say  that  I 
scarcely  know  another  poet  whose  acknowl- 
edged eminence  I  feel  less  like  questioning:. 
If  it  be  old-fashioned  to  love  and  admire 
Burns  with  a  very  large  part  of  one's  heart, 
then  I  am  content  to  be  old-fashioned.  I  am 
actually  guilty  of  preferring  him  to  any 
modern  poet  of  preciosity  or  of  strenuosity 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 

That  there  are  many  uninspired,  nor  to 
say  dreary,  pages  in  Burns'  complete  works 


is  scarcely  to  be  denied.  That  the  world 
of  Scotch  religion  and  Scotch  whisky  is  not 
an  altogether  lovely  one  is  equally  indis- 
putable. That  Burns  himself  had  grievous 
faults,  or  vices,  if  you  will,  one  at  least  of 
which  is  unpleasantly  prominent  in  his 
erotic  verse,  will  be  freely  admitted  by  his 
discreet  admirers.  But  when  all  deduc- 
tions from  the  fame  of  the  man  and  his 
works  have  been  made,  there  is,  in  my 
judgment,  enough  noble  manliness  and 
great  poetry  left  to  justify  all  the  affection 
and  homage  that  Scotland  and  the  world 
have  bestowed  on  Robert  Burns. 

For  in  all  literature  and  history  where 
shall  we  find  a  human  being  more  typically 
human  than  Burns,  and  how  expect  that 
men  shall  not  love  a  brother  man  who  has 
so  fully  revealed  himself  to  be  their  brother? 
And  in  the  range  of  the  world's  poetry, 
who,  save  perhaps  Sappho,  has  so  com- 
pletely sung  out  that  inmost  self  to  reveal 
which  is  the  heaven-appointed  task  of  the 
poet  of  essential  lyric  utterance  ?  There 
are  many  kinds  of  lyric  in  which  other 
poets  have  excelled  Burns,  but  who  has 
excelled  him  in  the  true  song  lyric,  whether 
with  regard  to  quantity  or  to  quality  ?  He 
lives  "in  the  general  heart  of  men,"  and 
he  does  so  because  his  own  heart  was  so 
human  and  because  he  uttered  it  so 
spontaneously  and  appcalingly. 

But  Burns'  reputation  does  not  rest 
upon  his  songs  alone.  The  shrewd 
mother  wit,  the  fine  independence,  the 
broad  human  sympathy  with  what  is  best, 
the  honest  hatred  of  what  is  low  and 
mean  that  are  displayed  in  his  epistles  and 
satires,  to  say  nothing  of  the  humor  and 
the  dramatic  power  so  conspicuous  in 
Tarn  0'  Shantcr,  make  one  feel  that 
Burns'  genius  was  sufficiently  affluent  and 
powerful  to  warrant  his  admirers  in  placing 
him  somewhere  in  that  splendid  group  of 
British  poets  whose  place  is  just  below 
that  of  the  four  supreme  poets  of  our  race, 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  ami  Mil- 
ton. Burns  is  with  Wordsworth  and 
Byron  and  Shelley  and  Coleridge  ami 
Tennyson  and  Br<  wning  and  their  peers. 
To  attempt  to  determine  his  definite  rank 
would  be  hazardous  and  unprofitable. 
Matthew  Arnold,  in  the  judgment  of 
some,  was  not  well  advised  when  he  praised 
him  at  the  expense  of  Shelley,  \\  hose  lyric 
genius,  while  vastly  different  from  that  of 
Burns,  was  fully  as  authentic.  Both  Burns 
ami    Shelley  Stood    among   the  first   in   the 
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From  the  fainting  by  ALEXANDER  NaSMYTH 

ROBERT    BURNS 


From  the  drawing  by  Archibald  Skirving 
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poetic  company  that  Browning  saw  in 
imagination  when  he  wrote  his  "Lost 
Leader,"  and  we  can  leave  them  coupled  in 
the  spirited  song.  That  they  are  worthy 
to  stand  together  seems  clear  to  me,  not 
only  from  my  own  judgment,  but  from  the 
fact  that  in  fifteen  years  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish literature  I  have  never  known  a  class 
to  fail  to  take  kindly  to  Burns.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  cannot  go  farther  and  say  that 
my  experience  is  that  students  in  the  mass 
respond  to  him  as  readily  as  to  any  other 
British  poet,  save  only  Shakespeare  and 
Milton. 

(Columbia  University) 


A  Universal  Poet 

Can  there  be  any  dispute  about  Burns' 
place  in  English  poetry?  After  Carlyle's 
essay  and  poems  from  Wordsworth  to 
William  Watson,  what  is  there  to  say? 
Battles  still  rage  around  the  names  of 
Wordsworth  and  Byron,  Browning  and 
Tennyson,  but  one  would  have  thought 
that  Burns  had  established  himself  in  the 
minds  of  critics  as  well  as  in  the  general 
heart  of  man.  But  we  are  constantly 
reminded  that  the  standards  of  criticism 
are  continually  shifting  and  the  personal 
equation  must  ever  be  reckoned  with. 
How  surprising  it  was  to  read  in  the  Ten- 
nyson Memoir  this  bit  of  reminiscence  by 
Aubrey  de  Vere :  "Tennyson  exclaimed 
to  me  one  day,  '  Read  the  exquisite  songs 
of  Burns.  In  shape,  each  of  them  has  the 
perfection  of  the  berry;  in  light  the  radi- 
ance of  the  dewdrop ;  you  forget  for  its 
sake  those  stupid  things,  his  serious  pieces/ 
The  same  day  I  met  Wordsworth,  and 
named  Burns  to  him.  Wordsworth  praised 
him,  even  more  vehemently  than  Tenny- 
son had  done,  as  the  great  genius  who 
brought  Poetry  back  to  nature;  but  ended, 
'Of  course  I  refer  to  his  serious  efforts, 
such  as  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night; 
those  foolish  little  amatory  songs  of  his  one 
has  to  forget.'  I  told  the  tale  to  Henry 
Taylor  that  evening,  and  his  answer  was: 
1  Burns'  exquisite  songs  and  Burns'  serious 
efforts  are  to  me  alike  tedious,  and  disagree- 
able reading.'  " 

Did  one  ever  imagine  there  could  be 
three  such  different  views  of  Burns?  Tay- 
lor's criticism  is  one  of  the  worst  pieces  of 


personal  criticism  on  record.  A  man  who 
does  not  read  and  enjoy  Burns  is  very  self- 
denying  of  his  pleasures,  as  Charles  Lamb 
said  of  those  who  did  not  enjoy  some  of 
his  seventeenth-century  masters.  He  is 
one  poet  who  ought  to  stand  even  in  this 
great  deluge  of  modern  fiction.  Tennyson 
and  Wordsworth  were  both  right,  if  their 
points  of  view  are  taken  as  supplementary. 
With  Wordsworth  we  shall  always  do  well 
to  emphasize  the  historical  value  of  Burns' 
poetry,  whether  we  look  on  him  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  romantic  school  or,  as 
Carlyle  preferred  to  view  him,  as  an  almost 
solitary  figure  among  the  poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Oqe  Sunday  morn- 
ing stands  out  vividly  in  my  memory:  the 
day  before  I  had  stood  a  long  examination 
on  a  graduate  course  in  the  literature  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  which  I  had 
read  widely  for  months.  As  I  took  up 
Burns'  poems  I  felt  transported  into  a  new 
world.  It  was  like  hearing  the  first  bird 
of  the  Spring  or  seeing  the  first  flower  by 
the  wayside.  We  should  never  forget  that 
Burns  "found  Poesy  adying,  bade  her  rise 
and  touch  quick  nature's  hem  and  go  forth 
healed." 

Scarcely  less  significant  is  his  relation  to 
his  native  land.  No  one  ever  fully  appre- 
ciates Burns,  I  believe,  who  has  not  been 
to  Scotland,  and  seen  in  monument  after 
monument  the  story  of  a  people's  love  for 
one  who  revivified  and  nationalized  them. 
Carlyle  saj^s,  "A  Scottish  peasant's  life  was 
the  meanest  and  rudest  of  all  lives,  till 
Burns  became  a  poet  in  it  and  a  poet  of  it; 
found  it  a  man's  life  and  therefore  signi- 
ficant." When  he  began  to  write,  the 
national  feeling  was  at  its  lowest  ebb;  Dr. 
Johnson's  oft-quoted  words  indicate  the 
general  view  of  Englishmen  with  regard  to 
Scotland.  Burns  sang  many  a  song  for 
"poor  auld  Scotland's  sake,"  and  left  his 
country  no  longer  poor  but  rich  in  new 
life  and  new  melodies. 

After  all,  however,  Burns  must  be  judged 
from  the  absolute  rather  than  the  historical 
standpoint.  He  needs  no  further  eulogy 
than  that  of  Tennyson's  as  to  the  lyrical 
excellence  of  his  songs,  and  I  believe  the 
same  artistic  virtue  is  to  be  found  in  his 
more  serious  poems.  As  to  the  universal 
nature  of  the  substance  of  his  poems  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Burroughs  in  his 
recently  published  volume  has  character- 
ized him  well.  "There  is  nothing  in  life 
or  character  more  winsome  than  common- 
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ness  wedded  to  great  excellence,  the  ordi- 
nary crowned  with  the  extraordinary,  as  in 
Lincoln  the  man,  Socrates  the  philosopher, 
Burns  the  poet." 

I  read  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night 
recently  to  an  audience  of  factory  people ; 
a  few  days  after  that  I  read  it  to  a  college 
class — both  audiences  felt  in  the  poem  that 
which  is  elemental  and  universal.  Burns' 
songs  will  stand  the  same  test. 
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(Trinity  College) 


The  Real  Burns 

Mr.  Henley's  life  of  Burns,  issued  some 
five  or  six  years  ago,  has  provoked  from 
admirers  of  the  poet  a  very  pronounced 
and  a  very  just  dissatisfaction.  It  is  not 
that  we  object  to  knowing  the  truth  about 
Burns  ;  and  it  is  not  that  most  of  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Henley  with  reference  to  the 
career  of  the  poet  are  other  than  true. 
Burns  was  not  an  exemplary  man  ;  he  vio- 
lated every  law  of  chastity  and  of  temper- 
ance, and  that  repeatedly.  Everybody 
who  knows  anything  about  Burns  knows 
that;  everybody  always  has  known  it. 
The  grievance  against  Mr.  Henley  is  that 
he  seems  to  take  more  interest  in  this 
phase  of  Burns'  life  than  in  any  other. 
With  a  prurient  satisfaction,  he  rakes  out 
to  notice — or  at  all  events,  to  a  kind  of 
leering  allusion — every  half-forgotten  inci- 
dent that  may  exhibit  the  coarser  side  of 
the  poet's  nature;  and  he  makes  a  strenu- 
ous endeavor  (not,  I  think,  altogether 
successful)  to  prove  that  the  one  or  two 
attachments  of  Burns  that  have  been 
thought  to  be  pure  and  elevating  were  like 
all  the  rest.  In  a  word,  he  has  written  a 
smart,  but  ecsentially  vulgar,  life  of  Burns, 
from  which  one  might  almost  gather  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  most  important  things 
in  the  career  of  the  poet  were  the  seduc- 
tion of  a  series  of  servant  girls.  He  would 
seem  to  think,  moreover,  that  the  great- 
ness of  the  poet  is  emphasized  by  contrast 
with  this  coarseness  of  the  man.  Burns  is 
"a  lewd,  amazing  man  of  genius,"  "an 
inspired  faun." 

Now  no  one  ever  really  thinks  of  Burns 
as  the  "  tame,  proper,  fragmentary  man  " 
Mr.  Henley  asserts  his  biographers  to  have 


represented  him;  that  conception  of  his 
character  is  a  creation  of  Mr.  Henley's 
imagination,  invented  for  the  pleasure  of 
"  unmasking  "  it.  But  it  is  with  Burns 
the  poet,  primarily,  that  we  are  concerned. 
We  admit  that  the  poet  and  the  man  can- 
not be  separated  ;  and  no  one  would  claim 
that  the  errors  of  the  man  should  be  for- 
gotten or  excused  in  the  fame  of  the  poet. 
Yet  it  is  true,  and  a  valuable  canon  of 
criticism,  that  it  is  always  more  just,  as  well 
as  more  generous,  to  judge  a  man's  life  by 
his  book,  than  to  judge  his  book  by  his 
life.  And  that  is  especially  the  case  with 
Burns.  It  is  not  in  the  rather  squalid 
record  of  his  weaknesses  and  excesses  that 
we  shall  find  the  real  Burns,  the  heart  of 
him.  For  it  is  not  so  much  what  a  man 
does  that  reveals  his  real  nature,  as  what 
he  tries  to  do,  or  even  longs  to  do. 

"  What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 
But  know  not  what's  resisted  ;  " 

as  Burns  himself  said.  I  doubt  whether 
the  real  Burns  will  ever  be  very  well  known 
to  a  man,  however  minute  his  acquaint- 
ance with  biographical  facts,  who  loses  no 
opportunity  of  reminding  us  that  "  the 
preaching  of  the  poet  was  always  better 
than  his  practice."  The  vigor  and  buoy- 
ant life,  the  independence,  the  humor  arch 
or  jovial,  the  aspiration,  the  love,  the  ten- 
derness and  pity — all  those  qualities  that 
delight  the  world  forever  in  the  poetry  <>t 
Burns,  did  not  come  out  of  the  lewd  or 
grosser  side  of  the  man.  And  assuredly 
they  are  what  recommend  him  to  the 
remembrance  of  posterity. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  work  of  the  poet 
was  heightened  by  the  irregular  impulse 
that  ruined  the  life  of  the  man.  On  the 
contrary,  the  weakness  and  excesses  that 
wrought  his  final  ruin  are  just  so  much 
discount  from  the  value  of  his  work  as 
poetry.  His  love-poetry  lacks  only  one 
thing — that  reverence  which  should  always 
hallow  the  best  love  of  man  for  woman. 
His  emotions,  on  which  the  lyric  gift 
depends,  jaded  by  a  life  of  uncontrolled 
impulse,  soon  lost  something  of  their 
freshness  and  charm;  they  kept  the  tire, 
but  lost  the  dew,  of  youth.  There  is  no 
nerd  to  preach  anv  sermon  over  his  lite  ; 
hut  it  is  yet  true  that  he  might  have  been 
a  greater  poet  if  he  had  been  a  better  man. 

(Wrsleyan  Colics 
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Burns  vs.  Henley  et  al. 

I  must  confess  that  the  only  way  in 
which  it  appeals  to  me  at  first  to  take  part 
in  the  Burns  controversy  (of  which  I  hear 
rumors  now  and  then)  is  to  re-read  the 
poems.  If  every  one  would  do  that,  the 
more  controversy  the  better.  One  would 
even  be  glad  to  think  up  a  few  things  to 
say  about  Burns  that  would  be  disagree- 
able enough  to  be  noticed.  Mr.  Henley's 
love  of  being  a  little  ugly  has  certain  theo- 
retical advantages.  The  theory  seems  to 
be  that  by  enough  walking  on  the  poor 
dear  public's  toes  it  can  be  got  to  read 
Burns  again.  The  public  does  not  act  as 
it  should.  Even  to  the  commonest  author 
walking  on  its  toes  (anonymously,  of 
course),  would  be,  sometimes,  a  luxury 
just  of  itself. 

But  on  the  whole,  the  public  is  a  great 
innocent  as  compared  with  Mr.  Henley. 
Many  of  us  would  rather  walk  on  Mr. 
Henley's  toes — jump  up  and  down  on 
them  gently,  a  little.  Personally  I  would 
rather,  if  the  truth  were  told,  have  even 
two  or  three  jumps  on  William  Ernest 
Henley's  toes,  just  now,  than  all  of  Burns' 
poems  put  together. 

This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  know  anything  more 
trying  than  to  have  stand  by,  as  one  so 
often  does  nowadays,  and  watch  a  man  of 
talent  bungling  away,  with  his  easily 
arranged  soul,  on  a  man  of  genius.  It 
cannot  be  helped.  Nothing  can  be  done 
about  it — except  not  buying  the  book. 
And  that  does  not  count  very  much,  or 
prevent  other  people  from  buying  it. 

And  the  more  he  bungles  the  more  they 
buy. 

If  a  really  adequate  work  on  Shakespeare 
were  to  come  out  next  week,  Shakespeare 
himself,  probably,  would  be  the  only  one 
who  would  really  care  for  a  copy.  The 
rest  of  us,  in  a  kind  of  dull,  vaguely 
unhappy  way,  would  feel  just  a  little  super- 
ior to  it.  What  we  really  dote  on,  in  the 
fine  arts,  are  not  their  masterpieces,  but  their 
controversies.  To  revive  a  classic,  start  up 
a  nice  little  row  about  it.  To  be  famous, 
put  a  chip  on  Milton's  shoulder  and  dare 
the  world.  To  make  a  real  literary  suc- 
cess, find  a  Carlyle  and  be  a  Froude  to  him, 
or,  like  Robert  Barrett  Browning,  publish 
your  poor,  dead,  helpless  father's  love  let- 
ters— to  be  tiptoed  through  by  people  who 
have  never  even  misunderstood  the  poems. 


Perhaps  the  thing  that  comes  to  one,  as 
the  most  worth  while  to  say  in  controversy 
about  a  classic  poet,  is  that  it  takes  the 
highest  possible  imaginative  power  to  recon- 
struct a  man  three  or  four  hundred  years 
after  he  is  dead — a  power  which  only 
those  who  are  writers  of  classics  themselves 
can  ever  expect  to  have.  Nearly  all  the 
so-called  higher  criticism  of  poets,  whether 
poets  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  Old 
England,  has  been  based  upon  lack  of 
imagination  in  studying  exceedingly  imag- 
inative men.  It  is  largely  a  history  of 
scientists  criticising  poets,  small,  prying 
persons,  with  tape  measures  and  glasses, 
pottering  around  great  ones — persons  who 
insist  upon  gravely  dragging  forward  forty- 
nine  facts  about  a  man  because  they  cannot 
understand  even  one.  If  a  man  is  really 
an  artist,  his  art  is  the  only  biography  that 
can  be  read  with  trust.  Other  things  are 
at  best  peeps  or  grave  stares  through  knot- 
holes at  him.  If  the  time  we  are  spending 
nowadays  on  the  work  of  art-pettifoggers, 
or  on  researches  by  the  average  literary 
lawyer,  like  Mr.  Henley,  or  any  other 
Prosecuting  Attorney  to  the  Dead,  could 
be  spent  in  reading  the  authors  themselves, 
the  face  of  the  modern  literary  world  would 
be  almost  entirely  changed  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  years. 


Mr.  Henley's  View  of  Burns 

Hy  the  courtesy  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  ave 
present  below  representative  extracts  from  Mr. 
Henley's  biographical  essay  on  'Burns,  to  which 
Mr.  Lee  and  Professor  Winchester  take  such 
vigorous  exception  : 

The  reaction  set  in,  as  I  have  said,  and  he  took 
life  as  gallantly  as  his  innocency  might,  wore  the 
only  tied  hair  in  the  parish,  was  recognisable  from 
afar  by  his  fillemot  plaid,  was  made  a  "  Free  and 
Accepted  Mason,"  founded  a  Bachelors'  Club, 
and  took  to  sweethearting  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul  and  strength.  He  had  begun  with  a  little 
harvester  at  fifteen  ;  and  at  rCirkoswald  he  had 
been  enamoured  of  Peggy  Thomson  to  the  point  of 
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sleepless  nights.  Now,  says  his  brother  Gilbert, 
"he  was  constantly  the  victim  of  some  fair  en- 
slaver " — sometimes  of  two  or  three  at  a  time  ;  and 
"  the  symptoms  of  his  passion  were  often  such  as 
nearly  to  equal  those  of  the  celebrated  Sappho," 
so  that  "the  agitation  of  his  mind  and  body  ex- 
ceeded anything  I  know  in  real  life."  ....  And 
we  have  to  recall  the  all-important  fact  that  Burns 
was  first  and  last  a  peasant,  and  first  and  last  a 
peasant  in  revolt  against  the  Kirk,  a  peasant  reso- 
lute to  be  a  buck.  He  was  absolutely  of  his 
station  and  his  time  ;  the  poor-living,  lewd,  grimy, 
free-spoken,  ribald  old  Scots  peasant-world  came 
to  a   full,    brilliant,    even    majestic,   close    in    his 

j    work More  than  all,  perhaps,  he  had  the 

I  .^mperament  of  the  v'weur — the  man  who  rejoices 
i?  live  his  life  ;  and  his  appetites  had  been  inten- 
sified, his  gift  of  appreciation  made  abnormal  (so 
.j  say) ,  by  a  boyhood  and  an  adolescence  of  singu- 
lar hardship  and  quite  exceptional  continence 

On  the  contrary,  that  heroine-in-chief  (Highland 
M?y)  is  a  girl  of  whom  scarce  anything  definite 
is  known,  while  what  may  be  reasonably  suspected 
of  her,  though  natural  and  feminine  enough,  is  so 
displeasing  to  some  fanatics,  that,  for  Burns'  sake 
(not  hers)  they  would  like  to  mythologise  her  out 
of  being;  or,  at  the  least,  to  make  her  as  arrant  an 
impossibility  as  the  tame,  proper,  figmentary 
Burns,  the  coinage  of  their  own  tame,  proper 
brains,  which  they  have  done  their  best  to  substi- 
tute for  the  lewd,  amazing  peasant  of  genius,  the 
inspired  faun,  whose  voice  has  gone  ringing 
through  the  courts  of  Time  these  hundred  years 
and  more,  and  is  far  louder  and  far  clearer  now 
than  when  it  first  broke  on  the  ear  of  man !    .  .  .  . 

Last  of  all,  there  needs  but  little  knowledge  of 
character  and  life  to  see  that  to  apologise  for 
Burns  is  vain,  that  we  must  accept  him  frankly 
and  without  reserve  for  a  peasant  of  genius  per- 
verted from  his  peasanthood,  thrust  into  a  place 
for  which  his  peasanthood  and  his  genius  alike  un- 
fitted him,  denied  a  perfect  opportunity,  con- 
strained to  live  his  qualities  into  defects,  and  in 
the  long  run  beaten  by  a  sterile  and  unnatural  en- 
vironment. We  cannot  make  him  other  than  he 
was,  and,  especially,  we  cannot  make  him  a  man 
of  our  own  time  :  a  man  born  tame  and  civil  and 
unexcessive— "  he  that  died  o'  Wednesday,"  and 
had  obituary  notices  in  local  prints.  "God  have 
mercy  on  me,"  he  wrote  once  of  himself,  "  a  poor, 
damned,  incautious,  duped,  unfortunate  fool  !  the 
sport,  the  miserable  victim  of  rebellious  pride,  hy- 
pochondria, agonizing  sensibility,  and  bedlam 
passions."  Plainly  he  knew  himself  as  his  apolo- 
gists have  never  known  him,  nor  will  ever  know. 

That  his  intellectual  and  temperamental  endow- 
ment   was    magnificent  we   know  by  the  way   in 


which  he  affected  his  contemporaries,  and  through 
the  terms  in  which  some  of  them — Robertson, 
Heron,  Dugald  Stewart,  and,  especially,  Maria 
Riddell — recorded  their  impression  of  him  ;  yet  we 
know  also  that,  for  all  it^  magnificence,  or,  as  I 
prefer  to  think,  by  reason  of  its  magnificence,  it 
could  not  save  him  from  defeat  and  shame. 
Where  was  the  lesion?  What  was  the  secret  of  his 
fall?  Lord  Rosebery,  as  I  think,  has  hit  the  white 
in  saying  that  he  was  "great  in  his  strength  and 
great  in  his  weaknesses."  His  master-qualities, 
this  critic  very  justly  notes,  were  "  inspiration  and 
sympathy."  But  if  I  would  add  "and  character," 
— which,  to  be  sure,  is  largely  an  effect  of  con- 
ditions— how  must  the  commentary  run?  There  is 
pride — the  pride  of  Lucifer:  what  did  it  spare  him 
in  the  end  ?  There  is  a  passionate  regard  for 
women  ;  with,  as  Sir  Walter  noted,  a  lack  of 
chivalry,  which  is  attested  by  those  lampoons  on 
living  Mrs.  Riddell  and  on  dead  Mrs.  Oswald. 
There  is  the  strongest  sense  of  fatherhood,  with 
the  tenderest  concern  for  "  weans  and  wife  "  ;  and 
theie  is  that  resolve  for  pleasure  which  not  even 
these  uplifting  influences  can  check.  There  is  a 
noble  generosity  of  heart  and  temper;  but  there  is 
so  imperfect  a  sense  of  conduct,  so  practical  and  so 
habitual  a  faith  in  a  certain  theory:  — 

"  The  heart  ay's  the  part  ay 
That  makes  us  right  or  wrang:" — 

that  in  the  end  you  have  a  broken  reputation,  and 
death  at  seven  or  eight  and  thirty  is  the  effect  of  a 
discrediting  variety  of  causes. 

Taking  the  precisian's  point  of  view,  one  might 
describe  so  extraordinary  a  blend  of  differences  as 
a  bad,  well-meaning  man,  and  one  might  easily 
enough  defend  the  description.  But  the  precisian 
has  naught  to  do  at  this  grave-side  ;  and  to  most 
of  us  now  it  is  history  that,  while  there  was  an  in- 
finite deal  of  the  best  sort  of  good  in  Burns,  the 
bad  in  him,  being  largely  compacted  of  such  purely 
unessential  defects  as  arrogance,  petulance,  impru- 
dence, and  a  turn  for  self-indulgence,  this  last 
exasperated  by  the  conditions  in  which  his  lot  was 
cast,  was  not  of  the  worst  kind  after  all.  Yet 
the  bad  was  bad  enough  to  wreck  the  good.  The 
little  foxes  were  many  and  active  and  greedy 
enough  to  spoil  a  world  of  grapes.  The  strength 
was  great,  but  the  weaknesses  were  greater ;  for 
time  and  chance  and  necessity  were  ever  developing 
the  weaknesses  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
ever  beating  down  the  strength.  That  is  the  sole 
conclusion  possible.  And  to  the  plea,  that  the 
story  it  rounds  is  very  pitiful,  there  is  this  victorious 
answer:  that  the  Man  had  drunk  his  life  to  the 
lees,  while  the  Poet  had  fulfilled  himself  to  the 
accomplishing  of  a  peculiar  immortality;  so  that 
to  Burns  Death  came  as  a  deliverer  and  a  friend. 
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PLAYS  and  PLAYERS  OF  TODAY 


Dramatization  of    the  Novel 

The  popular  novel  of  today  is  the  drama 
of  tomorrow.  Here  is  an  aphorism  that 
within  recent  years  has  grown  in  truth  by 
what  it  has  fed  on.  The  dramatized  novel 
is  a  factor  in  the  drama,  and,  as  such,  its 
influence  for  good  or  for  bad  has  to  be 
weighed. 

Dramatic  history  shows  that  the  early 
drama  evolved  its  technique  before  its  indi- 
viduality; it  also  shows  that  the  highest 
dramatic  individuality,  manifest  in  Shakes- 
peare, so  transformed  the  material  found  at 
hand  as  to  make  the  sources  mere  append- 
ages of  genius.  But  today,  with  the  plots 
furnished  in  a  novel,  the  playwright  does 
little  more  than  translate  the  story  into 
action.  He  writes  for  an  audience  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  development  of  the 
story  as  a  story,  and  with  individual  con- 
ceptions of  what  the  characters  should  be. 
Evening  dress  alone  changes  the  reading 
public  into  a  theatre-going  people. 

The  fusing  together  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  situations,  without  the  force  that 
gives  vitality  to  art,  is  not  the  drama  that 
has  come  to  stay.  'The  drama  of  the 
future,"  I  heard  Miss  Marlowe  say,  "will 
be  the  drama  that  depends  upon  intellec- 
tual development  rather  than  outward 
action."  The  drama  of  the  present,  how- 
ever, as  typified  in  the  dramatized  novel, 
aims  at  amusement  of  a  simple  kind,  with 
an  absence  of  intellectual  stimulus. 

Mr.  Paul  Kester,who  dramatized  When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower  and  The  Cava- 
lier, considers  "the  dramatization  of  a  novel 
simply  the  taking  of  an  idea  in  one  form 
and  presenting  it  in  another,"  and  while 
there  is  great  enthusiasm  shown  in  his  work 
along  these  lines,  he  believes  "original  work 
much  freer  and  much  better,  since  the  dra- 
matist is  not  hampered  with  so  many  details 
already  created." 

Here  one  detects  two  artificial  limita- 
tions forced  upon  the  dramatist:  the  obli- 
gation of  being  faithful  to  the  novelist  at 
the  same  time  that  he  must  keep  faith 
with  a  reading  public.  If  it  were  the  case 
of  "When  'Omer  smote  'is  bloomin'  lyre," 


the  playwright  could  be  himself,  and  revel 
in  originality. 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Kester  concerning  his 
When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower. 

"It  was  with  Miss  Marlowe  in  mind," 
he  said,  "that  I  wrote  the  play;  it  was  with 
her  constant  assistance  and  suggestions  that 
it  arrived  at  the  state  in  which  the  public  so 
cordially  received  it.  I  sought  to  develop 
a  part  for  Miss  Marlowe,  and  as  there  was 
hardly  room  to  give  proportion  to  more 
than  two  or  three  personages  in  the  drama, 
I  had  to  make  the  hero  passive,  sacrificing 
his  part  for  that  of  Mary  Tudor.  Writing 
in  plain  and  simple  language,  I  attempted 
no  archaisms  to  lend  historic  atmosphere. 
I  was  as  faithful  to  the  book  as  I  could  be, 
not,  however,  to  the  destruction  of  the  play. 
The  merest  incidents  in  the  story  I  elabo- 
rated into  whole  scenes;  the  situation  with 
Mary  and  the  tailors  who  come  to  make 
preparations  for  her  marriage  with  the  King 
of  France  occupies  but  a  few  lines  in  the  book. 

"The  first  thing  the  playwright  has  to 
do,"  Mr.  Kester  continued,  "is  to  amuse. 
I  read  Mr.  Major's  story,  and  worked  it 
up  very  carefully  in  outline.  I  soon  real- 
ized that  every  time  a  scene  was  changed 
some  details  were  lost  that  had  to  be 
accounted  for  in  some  way.  I  first  mas- 
tered my  principal  character,  and  then, 
without  too  much  elaboration,  grouped  my 
situations  so  as  best  to  present  the  char- 
acter. It  is  through  over-elaboration  that 
the  strength  of  a  play  is  often  sacrificed." 

In  all  plays,  whether  dramatized  novels 
or  no,  there  is  found  for  the  actor  the  vast 
pleasure  of  interpreting,  of  creating,  that 
comes  with  any  character.  If  the  vehicle 
is  small  and  the  genius  large,  the  latter 
overpowers,  and  the  play  is  judged  accord- 
ingly. Miss  Marlowe  infuses  into  The 
Cavalier  a  verve  that  shows  her  greatness 
as  an  artist;  there  is  a  wonderful  emotional 
range  that  makes  one  wish  for  her  a  wider 
field  and  a  deeper  motive;  she  is,  in  main- 
instances,  too  great  for  the  play.  Miss 
Marlowe's  opinions  concerning  the  drama- 
tized novel,  as  expressed  to  me,  come 
with  an  intellectual  force  that  commands 
attention : 
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A  successful  dramatization  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  be  achieved  rather  by  catching 
the  spirit  of  the  story  of  the  novel  to  be 
presented  on  the  stage,  and  translating 
that  spirit  into  an  acting  play,  than  by  a 
slavish  following  of  mere  plot  and  incident. 
Too  much  is  usually  sacrificed  to  draw 
together  the  chief  incidents  that  have 
seemed  to  attract  the  reading  public  in  the 
novel,  and  to  weld  these  into  some  sem- 
blance of  dramatic  form.  The  result  has 
been  too  often  to  miss  altogether  the  qual- 
ity and  character  and  charm  of  the  story, 
and  by  detaching  the  situations  from  their 
environment  to  make  of  them  mere  bald, 
unrelated  incidents,  without  significance  or 
real  coherence.  My  observation  and  expe- 
rience would  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is 
rather  in  searching  for  the  spirit  of  the 
novelist,  and  in  seeking  to  preserve  and 
present  that  spirit  upon  the  stage,  even  if 
it  must  be  in  a  somewhat  altered  and  trans- 
lated form,  than  by  following  lines  and 
episodes,  that  the  dramatist  best  keeps 
faith  with  both  novelist  and  actor. 

If  the  real  spirit  of  a  character  can  be 
caught  by  the  dramatist,  the  novel  is  quite 


JAMES  K.  HACKETT 

In  The  Crisis 


certain  to  be  faithfully  transferred  to  the 
stage.  It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
for  a  skilful  playwright  to  arrange  the 
sequence  of  his  incidents,  the  dialogue, 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  technical 
aspect  of  his  play.  But  it  is  the  rarer  gift 
of  the  first  choice,  the  insight  into  what  is 
really  good  and  beautiful,  which,  when  pre- 
sented, shall  not  fail  of  the  understanding, 
sympathy,  and  interest  of  an  audience, 
that  are  the  really  valuable  attributes  of  a 
maker  of  plays.  He  may  bring  this  truth 
and  charm  to  his  work,  or  he  may  have 
the  keen  eye  and  deep  sympathy  to  detect 
it  in  the  characters  he  is  to  transfer  from 
the  pages  of  a  novel  to  the  boards  of  the 
theatre;  but  have  it  he  must,  if  his  work 
is  to  be  of  any  real  value.  It  is  the  spirit, 
the  point  of  view,  what  is  found  worthy 
of  selection,  rather  than  mere  technical 
skill,  essential  as  that  is,  that  must  carry 
your  book  play  to  success.  If  this  evanes- 
cent spirit  that  must  pervade  any  book  which 
is  worth  while  transferring  to  the  stage  is 
not  caught  and  translated  into  character 
and  action,  the  play  cannot  hope  for  the 
success  of  the  novel,  for  it  lacks  the  real 
essential — its  spirit. 

"As  to  the  form  of  plays  made  from 
books,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  they 
suffer  in  comparison  with  plays,  frequently 
inferior  in  charm  and  acting  opportunity, 
written  directly  for  the  theatre.  Neces- 
sarily the  form  is  not  so  perfect,  and  the 
desire  is  always  to  bring  as  much  as  pos- 
sible that  is  dramatic  in  the  novel  into  the 
scope  of  the  play.  The  result  is  often  a  con- 
gestion of  incidents,  which,  however  satis- 
factory to  the  public,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  distressing  to  the  dramatist  who  loves 
proportion." 

Judged  in  the  light  of  recent  productions, 
the  clear  insight  and  the  force  of  Miss 
Marlowe's  remarks  are  not  only  very  evi- 
dent, but  may  be  applied  with  negative 
results  to  the  already  dramatized  novels. 
Nothing  is  wanting  here  to  the  ideal  and 
yet  perfectly  practical  characteristics,  save 
the  dramatist  to  embody  them.  It  is  nor 
surprising  that  Miss  Marlowe,  with  her 
sense  of  the  deep  significance  of  her  art. 
should  hold  such  views;  they  show  what 
the  artist  requires  of  the  dramatist,  and,  if 
applied,  how  far  the  dramatist  approaches 
her  standard. 

I  met  Mr.  Eiackett  soon  after  witness- 
ing The  Crisis.  The  play  is  notable  only 
for  its  atmosphere;   there   is  little   for  the 
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star  to  do,  and  the  dominant  feature  of  the 
drama  is  its  absolutely  clean  and  wholesome 
vein;  there  is  a  sweetness  rather  than  any 
real  strength  to  the  whole. 

"The  elements,"  said  Mr.  Hackett, 
"that  determine  whether  a  novel  is  suit- 
able for  dramatization  depend  entirely 
upon  the  character  of  the  novel.  In  The 
Crisis,  I  realized  that  there  was  good 
material  for  a  play,  strong  and  rich  in 
character  sketches,  and  dealing  with  a  sig- 
nificant period  in  American  history.  The 
treatment  was  large;  the  problem  was  vital. 
I  saw  possibilities  in  a  story  that  was  inter- 
esting because  of  its  human  element,  and 
because  it  was  typically  American.  The 
dramatist  should  not  be  limited  by  the 
author's  viewpoint.  He  is  given  a  certain 
number  of  details,  and  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  his  individuality  in  the 
handling  of  incidents.  The  dramatist 
must  know  the  life  in  which  his  play  is 
laid ;  and  the  actor  and  his  company  must 
attempt  to  give  that  atmosphere  through 
acting  and  scenic  accessories.  After  read- 
ing the  book  and  the  manuscript  of  the 
play,  I  considered  The  Crisis  in  its  entirety, 
rather  than  as  a  part  piece  for  myself.  No 
matter  how  happily  conceived  a  part  may 
be,  if  the  play  is  poor,  the  part  will  fail. 
Stephen  Brice  is  a  simple  character,  but 
requires  a  hard  piece  of  physical  acting. 
Not  that  I  did  not  have  to  expend  much 
thought  upon  the  portrayal  of  Brice's  char- 
acter, but  the  understanding  of  it,  for  the 
audience,  depends  largely  upon  outward 
action." 

The  awakening  of  historic  interest,  with 
the  play  as  a  medium,  is  a  good  result  of 
the  dramatization  of  the  novel.  "I  do 
hope,"  Miss  Marlowe  said  to  me,  "that 
my  playing  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower 
has  awakened  in  those  who  have  seen  me 
a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  period  in 
which  the  story  is  laid." 

Agnes  Repplier  says  that  lectures  are 
easy  and  lazy  ways  of  obtaining  stray  bits 
of  knowledge.  So  with  the  drama,  for  it 
is  doubtful  whether  in  the  majority  of 
cases  a  permanent  impression  of  a  period 
is  carried  away  from  the  theatre.  Never- 
theless the  dramatized  novel  should  at  least 
reflect  the  life  of  a  period  through  a  domi- 
nant character;  it  should  deal  with  prob- 
lems that  are  vital,  that  are  human.  Even 
the  swashbuckler  has  his  psychological  side, 
whether  he  be  a  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  or  a 
Francois  Villon,   and    something    more   is 


required  than  dexterity  in  the  handling  of 
a  sword  or  the  rendering  of  a  simple  love 
scene  between  hero  and  heroine.  The 
Cavalier  contains  certain  situations  that  are 
notably  dramatic,  others  that  are  refreshing 
and  full  of  charm  ;  yet  one  forgets  the  play 
at  times,  where  it  cannot  hold  the  force 
Miss  Marlowe  gives  it. 

Speaking  to  me  of  the  literary  drama, 
Mr.  Otis  Skinner  said  : 

"No  matter  what  the  critics  say  about 
Shakespeare's  art,  his  trade  was  that  of  a 
playwright  first  of  all.  What  we  look  for 
in  the  drama  is  action  ;  beautiful  thought  is 
to  be  desired,  but  it  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. In  my  production  of  Francesca  da 
Rimini,  I  selected  Boker's  version  in  pref- 
erence to  Stephen  Phillips',  for  the  reason 
that  the  latter  is  a  poet  like  Tennyson,  and 
has  not,  to  me,  grasped  the  essentials  of 
dramatic  art.  The  technique  of  the  drama 
is  what  one  wants  at  the  outset." 

But  the  dramatist  has  something  more 
to  do  than  merely  to  show  his  technique; 
he  must  demand  something  of  the  actor  by 
infusing  into  his  work  the  proportionate 
variation  of  emotions  that  go  to  make  a 
character  human.    The  artistic  conscience 
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of  the  artist  often  finds  the  dramatist  want- 
ing in  this  respect.  Where  the  book  has 
been  turned  into  a  play  with  considerable 
dramatic  action,  where,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  story  has  been  shorn  of  most  of  its  psy- 
chological movement,  the  result  is  almost 
certain  to  be  melodramatic. 

Glancing  at  the  long  list  of  novel-plays, 
we  see  that  there  ate  only  a  few  that  give 
the  actor  fair  scope.  To  the  great  actor 
the  work  is  small.  Mr.  Mansfield  toyed 
perfectly  with  Monsieur  Beaucaire,  whereas 
there  was  exhilaration  in  his  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac;  Mr.  Sothern  was  ideally  roman- 
tic in  the  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  whereas  he 
shows  intellectual  force  and  delight  in  his 
Hamlet.  Miss  Allen  succeeded  in  making 
a  better  play  of  In  the  Palace  of  the  King 
than  Mr.  Crawford  did  a  book,  but  she 
showed  her  limitations  in  The  Eternal  City 
by  becoming  melodramatic.  A  fair  actor 
can  fill  the  roles  of  the  dramatized  novel 
perfectly,  and  the  result  is  a  surfeit  of 
stars. 

The  drama  i  America  is  virile  and  full 
of  latent  energy ;  the  dramatized  novel  is 
only  a  passing  phase.  The  drama  is  strong 
in  spirit,  though  sometimes  weak  in  the 
flesh;  there  is  no  reason  why  in  the  drama 
of  the  immediate  future  the  inherent  in- 
tellectual force  should  not  manifest  itself 
more  vigorously. 


The  Ethical  Side  of  Recent 
English  Drama 

The  ethical  importance  of  the  drama 
has  received  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
attention  from  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle to  our  own.  In  theory,  the  influence 
of  the  drama  upon  morals  is  supposed  to 
be  greater  even  than  the  influence  of  liter- 
ature, on  the  principle  that  what  we  act- 
ually see  affects  us  far  more  powerfully  than 
what  we  merely  hear  and  read.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  immediate  emotional 
effect  of  a  dramatic  production  is  extremely 
vivid  and  intense.  It  has  been  wrought 
through  the  eye  pictorially,  and  it  has  been 
carried  to  the  brain  by  the  living  voice — 
appealing,  insistent,  human.  The  senses 
are  also  affected  by  all  the  dramatic  acces- 


sories of  color  and  movement ;  music  lends 
its  powerful  aid;  and  nature  is  so  modified 
and  heightened  by  conscious  art  as  to  ren- 
der the  illusion  almost  more  than  perfect, 
if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  since  in 
a  skilfully  constructed  drama  there  is  a 
completeness  and  unity  which  are  beyond 
the  completeness  and  the  unity  of  actual 
life.  The  play  appeals  simultaneously  to 
the  mind,  to  the  imagination,  and  to  the 
heart  of  the  spectator;  and  unless  he  hap- 
pens to  be  by  nature  or  from  long  expe- 
rience extremely  unimpressionable,  he  is 
swept  away  and  surrenders  himself  to  the 
fascination  of  that  which  is  enacted  before 
his  very  eyes. 

Nevertheless,  while  it  would  be  absurd 
to  deny  the  power  with  which  a  great  dra- 
matic masterpiece  stirs  the  sympathies  and 
plays  upon  the  emotions,  I  often  wonder 
whether,  in  some  respects,  the  scope  of  its 
influence  has  not  been  much  exaggerated 
both  by  those  who  are  the  friends  of  the 
drama  and  by  those  who  are  its  foes.  Do 
not  its  friends  overestimate  its  importance 
as  a  potential  moral  influence  ?  Do  not  its 
enemies  unreasonably  magnify  its  power  of 
doing  harm?  That  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  a  dramatic  production  is  very  great 
no  one  can  doubt.  Whether  this  influence 
has  any  of  the  elements  of  permanency  in 
it  is  an  altogether  different  question.  Some 
consideration  of  the  subject  from  this  point 
of  view  is  not  unprofitable,  since  it  comes 
very  prominently  before  the  mind  when  we 
survey  the  work  of  those  who  provide  the 
contemporary  theatre  with  its  plays. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  most  dramatic  works  deal  with  times 
and  places,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  phases  of 
existence  and  with  personages,  very  differ- 
ent from  those  with  which  our  own  expe- 
rience renders  us  familiar.  Historical  plays 
naturally  have  to  do  with  the  past ;  often- 
times with  a  past  that  is  very  remote 
indeed.  The  scenes,  the  incidents,  the 
manners  represented,  even  the  costumes 
and  the  general  details  of  the  setting,  carry 
us  in  imagination  wholly  outside  of  the  life 
that  we  are  individually  living  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  We  have  no  point  of  contact 
with  them  in  our  own  experience.  Greeks 
and  Romans,  feudal  chieftains,  kings  and 
princes,  with  their  background  of  Hctors, 
gladiators,  legionaries,  vassals,  retainers,  or 
yeomen,  as  the  ease  may  he,  appeal  to  one's 
sense  of  the  picturesque.  They  afford  a 
brilliant      spectacle,     they      delight     one's 
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imagination,  and  satisfy  for  the  moment 
one's  historical  sense ;  but  they  are  essen- 
tially unreal  in  that  they  belong  to  another 
world  than  ours. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  romantic 
drama,  even  though  the  time  of  the  action 
be  modern  and  perhaps  contemporaneous, 
for  the  incidents  and  motives  are  conceived 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  foreign  to 
an  ordinary  experience.  Thus,  The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda  and  The  Conquerors  are  supposed 
to  be  of  our  time,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  world  they  show  is  one  that  has  no 
real  existence,  and  their  action  seems  as 
much  removed  from  anything  we  have  seen 
and  known,  or  are  likely  to  see  and  know, 
as  is  the  action  of  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus 
or  of  Dryden's  All  for  Love. 

Indeed,  this  very  unreality,  this  breaking 
away  from  everything  of  which  we  have 
any  personal  experience,  this  indulgence  of 
the  fancy  and  temporary  forgetfulness  of 
the  actualities  of  our  own  existence,  are 
the  very  things  that  most  delight  the  aver- 
age theatre-goer;  and  they  delight  him 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  forgetfulness 
of  ordinary  life  which  they  bring.  We 
have  all  heard  persons  say  that  they  dislike 
plays  which  have  unhappy  endings  because 
there  is  enough  unhappiness  in  real  life 
without  seeking  it  in  a  mimic  representa- 
tion on  the  stage.  This  remark  is  very 
trite;  but  the  feeling  which  underlies  it  is 
worth  considering,  since  it  explains  just 
what  it  is  that  draws  most  persons  to  the 
theatre — a  desire  to  get  away  from  the 
commonplace  and  to  revel  for  a  little  while 
amid  picturesque  and  piquant  unrealities. 
The  motive  is  a  very  natural  one,  and  it 
serves  to  show  that  what  one  beholds  upon 
the  stage  is  almost  always  viewed  as  some- 
thing quite  apart  in  every  way  from  real 
life.  When  we  visit  Stageland  we  go  in 
much  the  same  spirit  in  which  we  should 
make  a  trip  to  another  world — to  Mars  or 
to  the  moon.  Almost  anything  may  hap- 
pen in  Stageland;  and  just  what  it  is  that 
happens  or  just  why  it  happens  we  do  not 
greatly  care  so  long  as  we  are  thoroughly 
amused  and  interested.  We  accept  the 
theatre's  conventions  as  a  matter  of  course, 
even  when  they  are  quite  absurd  ;  we  not 
only  suffer  its  illusions,  but  we  help  them 
out  quite  willingly.  At  the  theatre  we  arc- 
like  children  who,  when  they  are  playing 
robbers  or  giants,  "make  believe"  by  a 
sort  of  mutual  and  tacit  understanding. 
While    the    game    is    going    on,    they    arc- 


intensely  in  earnest.  To  their  imagina- 
tions the  illusion  is  quite  perfect.  They 
enjoy  themselves  immensely.  But  as  soon 
as  the  game  is  over,  they  do  not  think  of 
it  again.  They  have  had  their  fun,  and  it 
was  only  fun  and  nothing  more. 

Now  just  because  Stageland  is  Stage- 
land,  and  because  nearly  everything  about 
it  is  felt  to  be  so  utterly  remote  from  us, 
its  ethical  influence  has,  I  think,  been 
vastly  overrated.  Neither  for  good  nor 
for  evil  are  dramatic  representations  very 
powerful.  What  people  do  in  a  play  mat- 
ters very  little.  While  the  play  is  going 
on  before  us,  we  are  all,  for  the  time  being, 
champions  of  virtue  and  contemners  of  vil- 
lainy. In  fact,  all  over  the  world  the  most 
moral  plays  find  the  heartiest  approval  from 
audiences  made  up  of  the  least  reputable 
elements  of  the  population.  A  famous 
detective  once  remarked  that  a  stage  villain 
is  always  most  vigorously  hissed  in  those 
parts  of  the  theatre  where  pickpockets, 
sneak-thieves,  and  other  rascals  are  thickly 
packed  together.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  in  the  theatres  of  the  slums  no  play 
can  be  successful  unless  at  the  end  of  it 
vice  is  duly  punished  and  virtue  made 
triumphant.  And  it  is  in  the  Parisian 
theatres  of  the  lowest  class  that  the  actor 
who  takes  the  part  of  the  villain  demands 
and  receives  a  higher  salary  than  the  actor 
who  represents  the  virtuous  hero.  All 
this  means  that  the  spectators  view  the 
progress  of  a  drama  in  a  spirit  of  almost 
absolute  detachment,  and  that  in  the  main 
they  find  no  lesson  in  it.  They  do  not 
apply  even  its  most  obvious  teachings  to 
themselves  and  to  the  conduct  of  their 
individual  lives.  Whatever  happens,  hap- 
pens in  Stageland;  and  when  the  curtain 
falls,  Stageland  melts  away  into  nothing- 
ness. Its  heroes  and  its  scoundrels,  its 
noble  sentiments  and  its  brilliant  cynicism, 
its  acts  of  heroism  and  its  deeds  of  crime, 
vanish  as  soon  as  the  footlights  are  turned 
off  and  the  great  hall  has  become  a  (.lark 
and  empty  cave  of  silence. 

The  only  plays  which  have  amoral  influ- 
ence sufficiently  great  to  be  reckoned  with 
are  those  which  deal  with  contemporary 
life  and  are  keyed  to  the  note  of  even-day 
existence.  Such  are  the  most  important 
productions  of  recent  English  dramatists, 
and  their  power  is  not  to  be  denied.  They 
art-   often   very   subtly   constructed,   with 

wonderful  verisimilitude,  ami  with  a  most 
effective   mastery   of    tin*   playwright's   art. 
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They  influence  us  for  the  reason  that  they 
come  home  to  us,  that  they  are  natural 
and  plausible,  and  that  they  exhibit  stan- 
dards of  action  and  views  of  life  which  are 
supposed  to  be  those  of  our  own  world. 
Unfortunately  such  power  as  they  have  is 
necessarily  a  power  working  for  evil  rather 
than  for  good.  So  far  as  these  plays  are 
wholesome  in  sentiment  and  clean  in  sug- 
gestion they  are  innocuous.  They  are 
scarcely,  however,  a  positive  moral  force. 
But  when  they  are  unwholesome  and,  in 
their  fundamental  meaning,  unclean,  they 
undermine  morality.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  plays  that  are  notoriously  and  almost 
professedly  improper,  that  deal  with  the 
life  of  social  outcasts,  and  that  depict  this 
life  with  frank  audacity.  Such  adaptations 
from  the  French  as  Zaza  and  Sapho  have 
been  widely  denounced  by  press  and  pulpit, 
yet  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  particu- 
larly harmful.  Their  very  rankness,  the 
very  nature  of  their  plots  and  situations, 
suffice  to  warn  the  guardians  of  the  young 
against  them;  and  it  is  only  the  very  young 
who  could  be  made  the  worse  for  seeing 
them.  Moreover,  such  plays  as  these  are 
studies  in  a  life  that  does  not  touch  our 
own,  and  they  are  prosy  and  depressing 
studies  at  the  best.  It  is  not  conceivable 
that  any  young  girl,  even  if  she  were  to 
witness  them,  could  find  anything  very 
interesting,  much  less  alluring,  in  the  sor- 
did miseries  of  the  bedraggled  heroines  of 
these  plays. 

But  the  case  is  quite  different  with  some 
very  skilfully  constructed  dramatic  pieces 
that  have  come  to  us  from  England  during 
the  past  few  years  and  that  have  beem  imi- 
tated by  our  own  playwrights.  Three  of 
them  stand  out  as  typical  of  all  the  rest : 
Mr.  Carton's  Lord  and  Lady  Algy,  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones'  Mrs.  Dane 's  Defence, 
and  Mr.  Pinero's  The  Gay  Lord  Quex. 
These  three  plays  are  really  brilliant.  They 
display  extraordinary  technical  skill.  They 
abound  in  exciting  situations.  They  are 
witty,  ingenious,  and  truly  dramatic.  More- 
over, there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  their 
language  or  in  their  personages  to  give 
one  any  violent  moral  shock.  It  is  the  life 
of  the  modern  drawing-room  that  we  are 
supposed  to  see.  The  characters  are  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  The  general  atmosphere 
is  one  of  culture,  of  refined  luxury,  of 
savoir-faire  and  savoir-vivre.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  more 
insidiously    baneful    influence    than    that 


which  these  plays  and  others  like  them 
must  in  the  end  exert,  not  merely  upon 
the  young  and  immature,  but  even  upon 
those  of  riper  years.  For  they  represent 
a  profound  and  corroding  cynicism,  an 
acceptance  of  evil  as  a  matter  of  course. 
After  seeing  one  of  these  adroit  produc- 
tions, the  spectator  may  well  wonder 
whether  the  world  has  really  undergone  a 
change  whereby  truth  has  ceased  to  be 
inseparable  from  manliness  and  modesty 
from  womanhood,  and  whether  we  ought 
to  hold  that  nothing  is  worth  while.  The 
influence  of  these  plays  is  one  that  does  not 
easily  fade  away.  It  is  one  that  gets  its 
greatest  force  from  lightness  of  touch, 
from  urbanity,  from  grace,  from  wit,  from 
charm  of  manner,  and,  above  all,  from  nat- 
uralness and  apparent  fidelity  to  life.  Vir- 
tue is  not  mocked  at,  but  its  existence  is 
ignored.  Evil  is  not  defended,  but  its 
prevalence  is  assumed.  This  is  the  drama 
of  disintegration,  gradually  sapping  the 
foundation  of  our  moral  standards.  That 
its  makers  are  the  very  ablest  of  those  who 
are  now  writing  plays  for  the  American 
and  English  stage  is  a  fact  that  may  be 
deplored  but  cannot  pass  unheeded.  Just 
as  Offenbach  in  his  wanton  musical  phrases 
expressed  the  decadence  of  France  under 
the  Second  Empire,  so  such  men  as  Car- 
ton and  Pinero  in  dramatic  form  are  illus- 
trating and  accelerating  a  serious  moral 
laxity  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  today. 
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The  Problem  Play 

The  problem  play  was  a  part  of  that 
comprehensive  scientific  movement  which 
also  produced,  among  its  many  corollaries, 
the  so  much  more  abundant  crop  of  strong 
naturalistic  novels.  The  first  and  the 
ablest  examples  of  this  drama  have  appeared 
on  the  Continent  and  have  modified  the 
development  in  England — especially  the 
plays  of  Ibsen,  the  most  influential  of 
living  playwrights,  without  whom  the  British 
movement  could  hardly  have  taken  quite 
its  actual  direction. 

Mr.  Jones  shows  less  of  this  influence 
than  Mr.  Pinero  or  Mr.  Shaw,  and  when 
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he  does  give  prominence  to  an  ethical  dis- 
cussion, as  in  Mrs.  Dane's  Defence,  there 
is  a  less  definite  origin.  Probably  next  to 
Ibsen  the  man  who  has  most  influenced 
the  new,  serious,  analytic  drama  of 
England  is  the  younger  Dumas,  who,  like 
Ibsen,  was  so  consummate  a  stage  tech- 
nician that  his  theses  are  usually  forced 
into  theatrical  effectiveness.  Of  some 
contemporary  British  dramatists  he  is 
the  master,  almost  as  directly  as  Ibsen  is 
of  others ;  and  the  two  influences  are 
not  infrequently  combined  in  the  same 
man. 

Any  strong  movement  of  faith  is 
better  for  art  than  none,  and  ihe  most 
fervent  convictions  of  our  day  hav^  been 
scientific.  In  the  drama  the  problem  play 
is  an  exaggeration  of  this  faith  :  the  serous 
psychological  interest  is  the  healthy  and 
fertile  centre  of  it.  Several  books  have 
been  written  on  the  bankruptcy  of  science. 
Among  the  legitimate  artistic  children 
which  science  can  claim  is  the  more  worthy 
drama  of  our  day;  and  now  that  we  have 
experienced  the  extreme  natural  to  a  new 
movement,  we  may  expect  increasingly 
good  results  from  the  higher  standards  of 
veracity  recently  imposed  upon  the  stage. 
While  playwrights  who  are  most  directly 
the  imitators  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
movement  may  not  go  far,  their  work  may 
well  enrich  the  soil  for  successors  who, 
assuming  easily  all  of  value  that  has  been 
fought  for,  will  on  that  foundation  build 
solidly  with  imaginative  pleasure  as  their 
aim — the  proper  end  of  art. 

The  trouble  with  many  of  our  problem 
plays  which  end  in  death  or  failure  is  that 
they  are  depressing.  A  tragedy  should 
send  us  from  the  theatre  with  our  chests 
thrown  out,  full  of  courage — not  with 
drooping  shoulders  and  lessened  hope.  If 
the  passions  depicted  have  been  high  and 
simple,  if  the  essence  of  life  seems  to  have 
been  given  so  that  it  is  right  that  life  should 
end,  we  are  satisfied,  even  if  the  tears 
stand  in  our  eyes — and  this  is  tragedy.  If, 
as  too  frequently  in  the  problem  play, 
which  is  often  also  called  a  "disagreeable 
play,"  we  have  been  impressed  with  bad 
luck,  hereditary  evil,  misunderstanding, 
inevitable  misfortune,  and  the  depths  of 
the  soul  have  not  been  freely  sounded  when 
the  knell  comes,  we  are  in  a  lower  species 
of  drama.  A  play  should  not  compete 
with  science,  or  seek  that  definiteness  of 
meaning  which  the  mathematician  missed 


in  Paradise  Lost.  It  should  not,  as  our 
problem  plays  too  often  do,  affect  the 
nerves  more  than  the  imagination.  No 
arguments  about  truth  will  enable  us  to 
produce  high  art  without  sweetness  and 
light.  Ibsen  is  a  great  playwright  because 
he  is  a  poet  and  because  he  is  always  a 
skilful  workman;  but  in  a  number  of  his 
dramas  his  value  is  diminished  by  his  infat- 
uation with  sociological  and  ethical  prob- 
lems, which  tends  to  dim  that  stark  and 
vivid  imagination  which  gleams  even 
through  the  restricting  tensity  of  his  thesis 
plays. 

Still  less  does  the  argumentative  attitude 
accord  with  the  nature  of  the  English  im- 
agination. To  show  malice  in  a  fittingly 
unbecoming  light,  as  in  The  School  for 
Scandal,  is  much  more  artistic  than  to 
make  any  precise  allegation  about  its 
results;  and  likewise  pedantry  is  attacked 
:n  the  ideal  manner  by  Moliere. 
Intellectual  realism  is  often  further  from 
a  tistic  truth  than  the  most  naked  melo- 
uiAma.  Great  dramatic  ideas  are  imagi- 
native and  emotional  conceptions,  and  the 
nearest  to  an  exact  statement  that  can  be 
made  about  them  will  tell  what  feeling 
of  life  they  imbue.  The  great  dramatic 
truths  are  simple.  Nothing  is  more  im- 
potent in  art  than  the  results  reached  by 
playwrights  who  rejoice  in  complicating 
the  qualities  of  character  instead  of  clarify- 
ing them.  The  playwright  who  merely 
accumulates  motives  and  thinks  he  is  not 
bound  to  give  them  any  more  consistency 
than  they  have  in  life  is  a  poor  dramatist. 
The  truth  of  artistic  genius  is  clear,  and 
the  truth  of  science  is  clear  also,  but  in 
another  way  that  cannot  be  transposed  or 
transformed  into  a  work  of  art.  It  is  in 
vain  to  seek  to  lower  the  story,  the  per- 
sons, or  the  words  of  a  play  to  the  tone  of 
actual  life. 

As  far  as  permanent  literature  is  con- 
cerned, therefore,  we  must  look  upon  the 
current  English  problem  plays  mainly  as 
harbingers  of  better  things  ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  judging  from  the  average 
standards  of  the  drama,  we  can  value  them 
for  their  decided  superiority  over  much 
that  preceded  them.  Already  in  Germany 
a  drama  exists  in  which  imagination  ami 
realism  are  happily  wedded. 
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EDUCATION  and  RELIGION 


The  College  Course  Enriched 

Just  now  the  university  world  is  agitated 
over  the  question  of  shortening  the  college 
course  in  the  interest  of  professional  study. 
After  a  long  struggle  the  university  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  fact  that  first 
class  lawyers,  physicians,  and  professional 
men  generally  need  the  extended  training 
and  broad  horizon  of  the  liberally  educated 
man.  A  few  of  our  professional  schools — 
and  these  the  ones  giving  the  best 
instruction — have  put  this  opinion  into 
practice,  and  require  the  college  degree  of 
A.B.  or  its  equivalent  for  entrance  on 
these  courses. 

But  these  liberally  educated  doctors  and 
lawyers  enter  on  their  proper  work  in  life 
later  than  those  who  "walk  into  the  pro- 
fession from  the  street."  That  part  of 
their  college  course  on  which  professional 
work  chiefly  depends  can  be  given  in  less 
time  than  four  years.  The  desire  of  all 
schools  to  do  more  advanced  work  has 
pushed  the  college  upward  into  the  domain 
of  the  university,  and  the  high  school  or 
preparatory  school  now  gives  the  equivalent 
of  work  which  twenty  years  ago  was 
reserved  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  college.  In  a  sense,  the  high 
school  is  becoming  a  small  college,  while 
the  large  college  is  growing  impatient  with 
the  function  of  general  training  and 
general  education. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  is  proposed 
to  limit  the  college  course  to  three  years, 
yielding  the  last  year  wholly  to  the  pro- 
fessional school.  Two  years  have  been 
added  for  college  work  by  the  high  school. 
One  of  these  years  is  to  be  retained  by  the 
college  for  its  proper  work,  the  other 
passed  on  to  the  professional  school  of 
which  the  college  is  now  a  feeder  instead 
of  a  rival.  From  another  quarter  comes 
the  proposition  to  devote  the  first  two 
years  of  the  college  to  general  culture,  to 
grant  the  college  degree  of  A.  B.  or  its 
equivalent  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year,  and  to  turn  the  student  over  at  once 
to  the  professional  school. 

In  both  of  these  propositions  there  is  a 
degree    of  merit.     The   higher   education 


must  be  specialized.  It  must  be  related  to 
life,  and  all  matters  irrelevent  and  unfruit- 
ful to  the  individual  man  should  be 
eliminated  from  it. 

But  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer 
the  ends  in  view,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
desirable,  can  be  attained  in  a  better  way. 
The  college  freed  from  the  burden  of 
prescribed  studies  and  of  elementary  de- 
tails can  do  more  in  its  present  course  than 
it  used  to  do.  It  can  make  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  mean  more,  and  the  process  of 
gaining  it  more  useful. 

Let  the  college  course  stand  as  the  four 
years'  work  of  an  average  intelligent  man, 
to  be  taken  in  three  years  when  possible, 
in  five  when  necessary.  Let  these  four 
years  contam  a  backbone  of  some  study 
continuously  pursued.  A  year  of  advanced 
work  in  some  congenial  subject  is  worth 
more  than  a  second  elementary  course  in 
some  other  subject.  Educationally,  the 
third  year  in  chemistry  or  Greek  is  worth 
more  than  the  second  or  the  first.  It  is 
the  advanced  work,  the  thorough  work, 
the  specialized  work,  which  gives  character 
to  the  higher  education.  A  two  years' 
college  course  gives  no  chance  for  such 
specialization.  This  should  lead  the  college 
student  to  independent  work  in  the  line  of 
his  specialty.  I  will  not  say  "original 
research,"  for  that  is  too  large  a  phrase, 
but  something  which  gives  the  student  a 
touch  of  the  scientific  method  and  respect 
for  his  own  opinions.  In  the  present  four 
years'  college  course  this  is  possible,  and  it 
is  far  more  important  than  anything  else 
in  the  way  of  education  which  the  college 
can  give.  It  does  not  matter  whether  this 
work  be  done  in  biology,  in  engineering, 
in  history,  or  in  Greek.  Its  purpose  is  to 
set  the  student  on  his  own  feet  as  a 
scholar,  and  until  thus  set  on  his  own  feet, 
the  college  degree  of  to-day  should  not  be 
granted  to  him.  I  do  not  believe  in  de- 
grees, gowns,  hoods,  or  any  other  formula?, 
but  while  such  exist,  they  may  as  well 
have  an  honorable  meaning.  Then  let 
the  bachelor's  degree  imply  a  college 
course  of  general  training,  which  shall  in- 
clude within  itself  continuous,  coherent 
training  in  any  worthy  specialty,  with  some 
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experience  in  the  methods  of  research  and 
the  formation  of  original  judgments.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  possible  to  include  in 
the  college  course  the  beginning  of  pro- 
fessional studies.  Elementary  law,  phys- 
iology, histology,  anatomy  —  all  these 
are,  properly,  college  studies.  It  is  absurd 
to  regard  elementary  law  as  a  species  of 
graduate  work.  It  belongs  with  elemen- 
tary economics,  elementary  chemistry, 
trigonometry,  and  geometry  to  the  cate- 
gory of  beginnings  of  science.  It  should 
have  its  place  in  the  college  course,  and 
as  an  open  elective  to  men  who  are  not 
destined  to  be  lawyers.  The  principles  of 
equity  are  good  for  all  men  to  know  and 
to  consider. 

I  believe,  then,  that  instead  of  shortening 
the  college  course,  we  should  use  the 
glorious  opportunity  to  enrich  it,  to  bring 
freedom  and  life  into  it,  and  to  make  it  of 
more  value  to  the  scholarly  professional 
man  than  anything  he  can  find  anywhere 
else.  I  believe  that  the  college  should 
blend  with  the  university,  that  professional 
work  should  be  begun  earlier  and  be  pur- 
sued less  exclusively,  or  rather  on  broader 
lines.  In  this  view  a  course  in  medicine 
should  be  seven  years  long,  beginning  with 
the  close  of  the  high  school  of  today,  and 
a  well  ordered  college  course  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  it.  The  courses  in  other 
professions  should  be  similarly  arranged, 
and  those  in  law,  mining,  or  engineering 
should  not  be  less  than  six  years  in  length. 

But  the  most  valuable  part  of  it  all  be- 
longs in  the  senior  year  of  the  college 
course,  the  time  when  the  student  should 
be  ready  to  think  for  himself  in  the  line  of 
his  own  specialty,  the  time  when  he  can 
make  methods  of  research  his  own  by 
actually  and  successfully  using  them. 

Success  in  professional  life  demands 
specialization,  and  early  specialization,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  demands  breadth  of 
resources.  The  student  who  acquires 
large  resources,  a  broad  horizon,  and  the 
elements  of  success  as  a  man,  with  the 
basis  for  continuous  enjoyment  of  the  best 
in  life,  must  not  be  in  too  great  haste. 
He  needs  every  hour  of  a  four  years'  col- 
lege course  besides  all  the  time  he  can 
give  to  professional  training.  It  is  for  men 
of  this  type  that  the  degrees  of  the 
university  —  academic  or  professional  — 
should  be  reserved. 
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What  Form  Shall  Christianity 
TaKe? 

At  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century 
the  organized  religious  life  of  the  western 
world  dwells  in  the  fortress  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  the  scattered  camps  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  the  medieval  building, 
half  cathedral  and  half  parliament  house,  of 
the  English  and  American  Episcopal 
Church.  These  three  expressions  of 
Christianity  are  not  greatly  unequal  in  im- 
portance. Importance  is  the  product 
reached  by  the  multiplication  of  numbers 
by  weight.  By  this  method  of  arithmetic 
the  result  in  all  these  cases  will  not  be  far 
from  equal. 

But  outside  all  these  organizations  there 
is  a  vast  and  steadily  increasing  number  of 
religious  folk  who  prefer  to  live  out  of 
doors.  Their  religion  is  Christianity  in 
the  main,  but  is  Christianity  without  a 
church  and  without  a  creed.  This  class 
is  being  continually  recruited.  For  a 
generation  past  these  recruits  have  come 
mainly  from  the  churches.  They  have 
been  people  who  were  born  and  reared  in 
some  ecclesiastical  organization,  but  whose 
attachment  to  it  grew  gradually  weaker 
until  it  ended  in  their  final  separation. 
They  have  never  been  excommunicated  ; 
they  have  simply  dropped  out.  There  are 
in  the  country  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
whose  names  were  once  borne  on  church 
rolls  but  have  been  dropped  therefrom  for 
no  other  cause  than  prolonged  absence. 
In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  their  lapse  has 
been  due  to  a  growing  indifference  to 
religion  in  itself;  but  in  most  cases  their 
religious  life,  never  very  ardent,  is  as 
earnest  as  it  ever  was,  but  they  do  not  any 
longer  find  any  use  for  church  ordinances 
or  sacraments.  They  are  found  chiefly  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  social  spectrum,  that 
is,  in  the  most  highly  educated  and  culti- 
vated class,  and  in  the  laboring  class.  On  the 
one  hand  they  are  college  presidents,  cabinet 
officers,  judges,  lawyers,  editors,  doctors, 
literary  men  and  women,  college  professors, 
teachers,  correspondents,  politicians,  legis- 
lators, and  such  like.  Let  anyone  whose 
acquaintance  is  large  among  this  class  call 
to  mind  the  actual  attitude  of  the  men  he 
knows,  and  he  will  possibly  be  surprised  to 
find  how  great  a  proportion  of  them  is  in 
the  religious  position  named.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  is  to  be  found  a  far 
more    numerous    class    in    much   the  same 
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position.  The  working  men  and  their 
leaders,  however,  are  much  less  friendly  to 
the  Church  in  their  estrangement  from 
her.  They  are  very  poorly  informed  con- 
cerning the  Church's  actual  doctrines, 
practices,  and  temper,  and  are  in  the  main 
inclined  to  be  hostile. 

Just  at  present  this  unchurched  religious 
class  is  being  swelled  with  enormous  rapid- 
ity from  two  sources.  In  the  first  place 
the  children  of  a  generation  which  dropped 
out  of  the  Church  have  now  grown  to 
man's  estate.  In  the  second  place  that 
tradition  and  social  compulsion  which, 
ever  since  Constantine's  time,  has  held  the 
multitude  up  to  at  least  a  normal  church 
connection  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
result  is  that  the  Church  at  the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century  confronts  a  situation 
the  like  of  which  she  has  not  before  been 
called  upon  to  face  since  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  question  before  her  is  whether 
or  not  she  can  stop  the  exodus  and  regain 
control  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 

The  problem  is  one  of  more  than  eccles- 
iastical interest.  The  moral  and  social 
welfare  of  society  is  deeply  concerned  with  it. 
Neither  the  ecclesiastic  nor  the  statesman 
seems  at  all  adequately  to  appreciate  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  The  churchman 
satisfies  himself  with  compiling  statistics, 
from  which  he  extracts  the  comfortable 
deduction  that  his  own  denomination,  at 
any  rate,  is  holding  its  own,  but  does  not 
trouble  himself  to  estimate  with  care  the 
actual  value  of  the  figures  with  which  he 
deals.  The  statesman,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  no  adequate  conception  of  the  role 
which  the  Church  has  played  and  is  playing 
in  the  world's  life.  I  propose  to  myself, 
therefore,  the  task  of  making  an  estimate 
of  the  organized  forms  of  Christianity  now 
existing,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
any  one  of  them  is  likely  to  gain  or  to 
hold  a  dominating  place  in  the  religious 
sphere  during  this  new  century. 

The  organized  ecclesiastical  society 
which  is  most  easy  to  deal  with  in  this 
way  is  the  Church  of  Rome.  Her  position 
is  so  well  defined  and  definitely  announced 
that  in  dealing  with  it  one  can  see  what 
one  is  doing.  Is  Rome  to  control  the 
ecclesiastical  future  of  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca? I  raise  the  question  with  no  contro- 
versial purpose  in  mind.  I  wish  only  to 
marshal  the  facts  available  in  the  case. 
If  the  statement  of  facts  be  challenged  in 
any  instance,  the  appeal  can  only  be  taken 


to  neutral  and  unbiassed  authorities.  The 
question  is  not  even  what  ecclesiastical 
form  ought  to  prevail,  but  which  one,  all 
things  considered,  is  likely  to.  The  claim 
of  Rome  is  very  easily  stated.     It  is  this: 

Jesus  Christ  organized  and  established  a 
Church  which  he  intended  should  become 
conterminous  with  the  world.  He  ap- 
pointed officers  to  administer  it.  From 
among  these  officers  he  chose  one  to  whom 
he  committed  without  reserve  all  the 
power  which  he  himself  exercised.  This 
man  selected  Rome,  the  capital  city,  as 
the  seat  of  his  rule.  By  the  authority 
committed  to  him  by  Christ  he  ordained 
that  to  his  successors  in  the  bishopric  of 
Rome,  regularly  chosen,  should  be  passed 
on  through  all  time  the  same  power  to 
rule  and  guide  the  Church  which  he  had 
himself  received  from  his  Master.  By  this 
authority  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  better 
known  as  the  Pope,  becomes  the 
"  Vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth  "  in  regu- 
larly ordained  and  divinely  established  suc- 
cession. This  is  Romanism.  If  this 
claim  can  make  itself  good  or  can  get  itself 
accepted,  the  question  is  closed.  There 
is  no  room  for  any  other  church.  The 
existence  of  any  other  becomes  an  imper- 
tinence, not  to  say  a  crime.  Both  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  claim  are  to 
be  found  right  here.  All  will  agree  that 
the  claim  has  been  maintained  with  splen- 
did consistency  and  with  at  least  apparent 
success.  So  far  as  I  am  awrare  there  is  no 
disposition  anywhere  within  that  Church 
to-day  to  bate  any  whit  of  this  demand. 
<4  Submission  to  the  chair  of  Peter"  is  her 
final  word.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  this  demand  is  due  to  ecclesiastical 
love  of  power.  We  may  admit  that  it  is 
the  natural  action  taken  by  a  church 
which  believes  that  the  Pope  posse 
this  divine  power  derived  from  Christ 
through  Peter.  The  only  point  which 
concerns  us  is  whether  this  contention  is 
or  is  not  likely  to  be  admitted  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  addressed. 

One  would  naturally  be  tempted  to  say 
that  it  is  at  bottom  only  a  question  of 
history.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  Christ 
did  actually  make  such  an  arrangement, 
the  matter  will  be  settled  for  all  who  have 
a  right  to  call  themselves  Christians. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  but  submit.  Hut 
the  case  is  not  so  simple.  Suppose  the 
verdict  of  the  historical  experts  should  be 
given  that  there  is  very  little  reason   to  be- 
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lieve  that  Peter  was  ever  at  Rome  in  his 
life ;  that  there  is  no  historical  reason 
whatever  for  believing  that  he  transmitted 
to  any  successor  the  unique  authority 
which  Christ  had  conveyed  to  him  ;  that 
the  Decretals  originally  used  to  show  the 
supreme  place  allowed  by  the  Church  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  were  forgeries. 

None  of  these  historical  decisions  will 
greatly  affect  the  situation,  or  at  least 
affect  it  for  a  good  while  to  come.  All 
the  historical  assumptions  which  were  used 
originally  in  upbuilding  the  primacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  may  well  be  regarded  as 
having  filled  the  place  which  the  temporary 
wooden  form  does  in  the  building  of  a 
stone  arch.  After  the  arch  is  once  built 
the  form  may  be  removed  and  broken  up 
if  you  will.  It  has  served  its  purpose.  In 
the  case  of  the  Roman  Church  the  build- 
ing has  been  erected.  Whatever  one  may 
decide  as  to  the  quality  of  the  material 
which  entered  into  the  sub-structure,  the 
building  itself  is  a  very  evident  fact.  Still 
it  is  well  for  the  intelligent  public  to  know 
precisely  what  Roman  Catholicism  is  and 
what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  essentially  any 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  or  any  special 
type  of  piety,  or  a  priesthood,  or  a  political 
power.  Any  of  these  things  it  might 
modify  or  change  without  losing  identity. 
But  the  one  central,  elemental,  construc- 
tive quality  is  the  claim  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  is  a  person  divinely  commissioned  by 
Jesus  Christ,  through  St.  Peter,  to  rule 
and  govern  the  Christian  Church  through 
all  the  ages. 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  therefore,  that 
Rome  can  never  make  any  compromise  or 
concordat  with  any  body  of  Christian  peo- 
ple in  their  organized  capacity.  She  can 
deal  only  with  individuals.  Church  unity, 
from  her  standpoint,  is  to  be  reached  in  no 
way  but  by  all  other  churches  surrendering 
their  organization  and  making  their  sub- 
mission as  individuals.  Or,  what  is  prac- 
tically the  same  thing,  all  the  members  of 
other  churches  may  make  their  submission 
separately  until  there  would  be  no  other 
churches  left.  This  is  the  dream  and  the 
hope  of  Romanism  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. Is  there  any  likelihood  of  its  being 
realized  ? 

If  one  were  to  look  at  this  country 
alone,  without  taking  account  of  past  his- 
torj  elsewhere,  he  would  be  inclined  to 
say  yes.  The  growth  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  the  United  States  is  one  of   the 


most  striking  facts  in  history.  What 
makes  it  all  the  more  noteworthy  is  its 
unexpectedness.  The  unexpected  is  what 
has  happened.  That  a  new  country, 
openly  sworn  to  the  principle  of  personal 
liberty,  should  have  proved  to  be  the  most 
favorable  ground  on  earth  for  the  growth 
of  a  church  openly  sworn  to  the  principle 
of  authority  is  surely  a  notable  thing.  It 
is  probably  true  that  during  the  nineteenth 
century  the  actual  gain  to  the  Roman 
Church  in  numbers,  wealth,  influence,  and 
prestige  has  been  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
together.  And  the  gain  is  not  only  or 
chiefly  in  the  particulars  mentioned.  She 
has  gained  the  popular  good-will,  or  at 
least  a  favorable  prepossession,  and  she  has 
conquered  respect.  The  attitude  of  the 
average  Protestant  toward  that  Church 
to-day  is  a  very  interesting  study.  He  looks 
at  her  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  admiration, 
distrust,  envy,  and  fear.  He  is  about 
equally  prepared,  upon  cause  being  shown, 
to  become  her  active  enemy  or  her  submis- 
sive servant.  Which  position  he  will  ulti- 
mately take  remains  to  be  seen.  There 
are  some  things  which  make  it  likely  that 
it  will  be  seen,  probably,  before  the  middle 
of  this  century.  These  things  we  shall 
notice  later  on.  At  present  those  who 
look  upon  her  most  favorably  are  that  large 
and  very  influential  class  of  men  whose 
antecedents  were  Protestant  but  whose 
actual  connection  with  Protestant  churches 
is  little  more  than  nominal.  They  know- 
enough  of  Protestantism  to  make  them 
alive  to  its  faults,  and  they  know  just 
enough  of  Romanism  to  make  them  admire 
its  excellences.  These  men  care  little  for 
the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  questions 
which  separate  Rome  and  Protestantism. 
Hut  they  admire  efficiency  ami  hate  slov- 
enliness of  method.  They  are  legislators, 
city  officials,  railroad  men,  editors,  mana 
of  large  business  interests.  Whenever  their 
dealings  bring  them  in  contact  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  institution,  they  find  an 
organization  which  knows  its  own  mind, 
knows  what  it  wants,  has  some  one  who 
can  speak  tor  it  officially  and  finally. 
They  see  that  it  maintains  discipline 
among  its  own  members,  and  seems  at  the 
same  time  to  retain  their  affection.  They 
are  attracted,  in  a  word,  by  its  practical, 
businesslike  efficiency,  and  are  repelled  by 
the  opposite  qualities  in  Protestantism. 
They  have  not  made  their  submission,  and 
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it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  they 
will,  but  they  are  favorably  disposed  so  far 
as  they  are  informed. 

Whether  or  not  Rome  is  gaining  from  or 
losing  to  Protestantism  in  the  aggregate  is 
a  question  to  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
give  a  reply.  The  truth  here  can  not  be 
evolved  from  statistics  at  any  rate.  The 
real  facts  are  of  a  kind  which  never  can  be 
tabulated.  What  can  with  certainty  be 
said  at  present  is  that  the  people  of  this 
country  generally  are  much  better  disposed 
than  they  were  at  an  earlier  date  to  submit 
to  a  church  which  demands  obedience. 
The  self-assertive  habit  of  personal  inde- 
pendence ii.  every  relation  of  life  has  been 
greatly  weakened,  and  promises  to  grow 
still  feebler  in  our  more  highly  organized 
life,  where  the  individual  continually  counts 
for  less  and  the  organization  for  more. 

The  essential  principle  of  Protestantism 
is  individual  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of 
life  and  for  the  destiny  of  the  soul.  This 
is  the  reason  why  Protestantism  has  always 
insisted  upon  absolute  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech.  It  wants  knowledge  to  grow 
and  to  be  always  and  everywhere  available 
for  the  individual.  This  is  not  chiefly  or 
preeminently  because  it  values  knowledge 
on  its  own  account  or  for  the  secular 
blessings  which  it  makes  possible.  Learn- 
ing and  Protestantism  were  first  linked 
together  for  a  religious  purpose.  If  each 
human  being  is  bound  in  very  fact  to  con- 
trol his  own  life  and  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation,  he  must  have  the  advantage  of 
every  ray  of  light  from  every  quarter  which 
may  illuminate  his  arduous  path.  For  the 
first  century  or  more  of  the  life  of  the 
Protestant  churches  they  were  faithful  to 
this  principle.  They  repudiated  "author- 
ity "  altogether.  Neither  the  authority  of 
a  man  claiming  to  be  the  vicegerent  of 
God,  nor  of  a  Book  claiming  to  be  an 
infallible  transcript  of  God's  will,  nor  of  a 
Church  claiming  dominion  over  the  con- 
duct and  thought  of  its  members  was  tol- 
erated. It  was  each  man  face  to  face  with 
the  eternal  realities.  The  individual  men 
who  were,  each  for  himself,  working  out 
their  own  salvation  banded  themselves 
together  for  edification  and  mutual  aid  and 
encouragement,  but  no  one  of  them 
resigned  his  individual  liberty  or  thought  to 
transfer  his  individual  responsibility.  It  was 
a  high  and  noble  ideal  of  Christianity,  but 
it  was  a  most  exacting  ideal,  and  to  a  large 
extent  its  members  fainted  under  it.      Lib- 


erty is  expensive.  After  a  century  the 
Protestants  began,  like  the  people  of  old, 
to  say  to  one  another,  "  Nay,  but  we  will 
have  a  king  to  rule  over  us.''  Little  by 
little,  and  for  the  most  part  unconsciously, 
they  accepted  the  rule  of  two  "  authori- 
ties "  which  were  supposed  to  speak  with 
the  same  voice.  One  was  the  doctrin 
an  infallible,  inspired,  holy  Scripture.  The 
other  was  a  confession  of  faith  or  body  of 
articles.  These  quickly  came  to  be 
thought  of  as  final  arbiters.  'Hie  minis- 
ter's business  was  to  interpret  them  ;  the 
individual  member's  business,  to  obey 
them. 

This  condition  of  things  lasted  without 
serious  challenge  until  about  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  Protestantism 
has  been  busy  chiefly  in  seeking  a  way  to 
become  free  from  these  authorities  which 
itself  set  up.  In  some  cases  a  church  is 
trying  to  modify  the  terms  of  its  own  sub- 
scription, but  generally  the  freedom  is 
sought  for  by  individuals,  each  for  himself. 
It  is  this  which  gives  a  significance  to 
'l  biblical  criticism  "  and  "  doctrinal  revis- 
ion" as  well  as  to  the  quiet  secession  of 
thousands  of  individuals  from  the  Protestant 
churches.  The  Protestant  churches  are 
trying  to  rediscover  the  active  principle  of 
Protestantism. 

But  in  this  country,  where  Protestant- 
ism and  Romanism  have  lived  long  in  such 
intimate  association,  each  has  been  pro- 
foundly modified  by  the  other.  There  is 
a  Protestant  movement  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  an  ecclesiastical  movement  in 
Protestantism.  Both  are  too  real  and  too 
obvious  to  be  ignored.  The  American 
Catholic  and  the  American  Protestant  are 
both  markedly  different  from  their  brethren 
over  the  sea.  The  one  is  obedient,  but  it 
is  with  an  obedience  which  prefers  to  have 
a  reason  ;  the  other  is  free,  but  with  a  free- 
dom which  he  is  ready  to  subordinate  for 
sake  of  organization  for  a  practical  end. 
As  far  as  one  can  see,  neither  papal  abso- 
lutism nor  Protestant  anarchy  can  offer  a 
congenial  home  to  the  Christian  life  of 
America.  Nor,  judging  by  all  the  past  of 
the  world's  history,  will  religion  exist  with- 
out an  outward  form  and  organization  to 
give  it  expression. 

If  there  were  present  a  church  at  once 
free  and  well  disciplined,  with  an  honor- 
able history  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  con- 
tinuity, and  a  vigorous  present  to  satisfy 
the  hope  for  the  future,  it  might  serve  as  a 
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rallying  ground  for  all  parties  and  a  home 
for  souls  lonely  in  their  isolation.  Some, 
and  with  a  show  of  reason,  have  pointed  to 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  connection  with 
the  mother  Church  of  England  as  such  an 
organization.  Under  a  statesmanlike 
leadership,  and  with  a  generous  and  com- 
prehensive spirit,  it  might  well  serve  this 
great  purpose.  But  the  prospects  of  its 
doing  so  are  not  so  encouraging  as  one 
would  wish. 

But  the  religious  problem  in  the  United 
States  for  the  twentieth  century,  the  prob- 
lem to  which  all  sober  and  thoughtful  per- 
sons may  well  address  themselves,  is  clear. 
We  are  all  Christians,  at  any  rate.  The 
task  is  to  find  an  expression  for  our  Chris- 
tianity which  will  save  it  on  the  one  hand 
from  condemning  the  individual  to  spiritual 
servitude,  and  on  the  other  hand  prevent 
the  religious  spirit  from  evaporating  in 
aimless  sentimentality. 


Preachers  and  the  Religious 
Novel 

Fifty  years  ago  it  was  hardly  considered 
compatible  with  a  serious  profession  of 
religion  for  Christians  to  countenance  the 
literature  of  fiction.  Then  it  was  that  the 
rising  generation  read  the  great  romanti- 
cist, Sir  Walter  Scott,  stealthily  and  by 
candle-light,  and  when  even  Alton  Locke, 
Hypatia,  and  David  Copperfield  were 
looked  on  with  misgiving  by  the  more 
orthodox  clergy.  The  change  that  has 
taken  place  since  then  is  at  once  striking 
and  startling,  and  in  its  way  is  just  as 
remarkable  as  the  revolution  wrought  in 
locomotion  and  illumination.  Now  pious 
people  do  not  place  the  novel  in  their  indt  x 
expurgatorius  unless,  indeed,  it  reeks  with 
the  noxious  nastiness  of  a  certain  realistic 
school.  They  read  and  they  enjoy,  and 
probably  they  are  larger  purchasers  of  good 
—  not  goodie,  goodie  —  stories  than  any 
other  class  in  the  community.  Being  as  \  et 
unreconciled  to  the  theatre,  and  the  thea- 
tre by  the  character  of  its  performances 
rendering  it  increasingly  difficult  for  such 
reconciliation  to  be  effected,  and,  like 
others  in  this  exhausting  age,  needing 
recreation,  they  turn   to   the   romance  for 


refreshment  arid  enjoyment.  And  here  we 
have  in  part  an  explanation  of  the  exten- 
sive circulation  of  novels  written  by  clergy- 
men. If  they  are  fairly  well  done  they 
usually  command  a  wide  reading — witness 
In  His  Steps  and  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  two 
very  different  books — because  there  is  some- 
thing sensational  in  a  reverend  divine  apply- 
ing himself  to  fiction,  almost  as  much  and 
of  a  similar  sort  as  would  be  involved  were 
he  to  turn  actor,  and  because  his  official 
position  is  a  kind  of  guaranty  that  he  will 
not  write  anything  that  will  offend  the 
Christian  conscience  or  transgress  the 
canons  of  refined  taste. 

But  if  this  conversion  of  the  Church  to 
the  novel  is  curious  and  interesting,  the 
conversion  of  the  novel  itself  is  more  so. 
Within  the  past  five  and  twenty  years  it 
has  gradually  been  encroaching  on  the  pul- 
pit. Innumerable  stories  deal  not  merely 
with  ethics,  with  social  wrongs,  and  with 
the  variations  of  conscience,  but  with  theo- 
logical subjects  in  their  bearings  on  human- 
ity psychologically  and  spiritually.  As  doc- 
trinal preaching  has  declined  in  the  Church 
— the  preacher  giving  himself  more  and 
more  to  the  consideration  of  secular  topics 
— it  has  come  to  occupy  a  larger  place  in  cur- 
rent fiction.  Religion  has  always  been  the 
chief  concern  of  man  and  always  will  be; 
for,  as  Auguste  Sabatier  expresses  it,  "the 
religious  question  is  the  question,"  and  can 
never  cease  to  charm  and  fascinate.  And 
if  its  consecrated  teachers  abandon  its  sub- 
lime issues  for  themes  of  lesser  moment, 
other  teachers  will  assuredly  arise,  who  in 
their  own  way,  and  through  the  medium 
of  romance  if  necessary,  will  keep  alive  in 
the  common  heart  an  interest  in  those 
sacred  problems  which  defy  complete  solu- 
tion, but  which  can  never  fail  to  stimulate 
the  intellect  and  purify  the  life. 

There  is  one  important  lesson  taught 
the  preacher  by  the  popularity  of  the  relig- 
ious novel.  He  must  often  he  conscious 
that  the  truths  uttered  by  his  lips  are  not 
always  as  absorbing  ami  thrilling  as  the 
same  truths  in  a  Story  penned  by  a  mas- 
ter of  romance.  Possibly  they  never  can 
be.  But  they  need  not  he  crude,  heavy, 
and  apparently  remote  from  present  human 
concerns.  The  power  oi  the  novel 
lies  in  the  picturesque  and  human  way  of 
treating  the  higher  and  larger  issues  of 
existence.        These    issues    are    dexterously 

interwoven  with  the  vicissitudes  of  a  career 

more  or   less  romantic,  and   are   taken  out 
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of  the  region  of  the  abstract  and  specula- 
tive and  are  introduced  into  the  common- 
place or  exceptional  struggles  of  daily  life. 
And  the  pulpit,  if  it  is  to  maintain  its 
ascendancy  over  thought  and  conscience, 
must  within  its  limitations,  acquire  the 
same  art.  There  is  not  enough  of  human 
interest  in  the  average  sermon,  and  it  often 
lacks  color  and  vividness.  No  subject  has 
yet  been  found  of  such  perennial  interest 
to  mankind  as  the  central  verities  of  Chris- 
tian faith  ;  and  usefulness  and  influent?  are 
not  attained  by  abandoning  these,  but  bv 
presenting  them  so  sincerely,  so  direct!' , 
and  so  picturesquely  as  to  challenge  atten- 
tion and  to  delight  while  theyi  transform 
the  scul. 


The  Relation  of  Education 
and  Religion 

The  statement,  "  Sound  education  is 
religion  and  true  religion  is  always  sound 
education,"  I  regard  as  only  partial  truth 
and  not  the  whole  truth.  "  Education" 
is  regarded  chiefly  as  expressing  "know- 
ledge," but  Paul  says  truly  (i  Cor.  13:2), 
'Though  I  understand  all  knowledge 
(though  my  education  may  be  complete 
— sound)  and  have  not  charity  (that  is, 
have  not  love,  which  is  the  true  religion) 
I  am  nothing."  It  is  true  we  speak  of 
moral  education,  but  even  the  perfec- 
tion of  morality  is  not  "true  religion." 
So  we  speak  of  religious  education, 
meaning  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
religion,  but  all  knowledge  is  not  true 
religion. 

True  religion  is  our  personal  relation 
to  God.  It  does  not  mean  only  that  which 
which  we  know  by  education,  the  facts 
that  pertain  to  religion,  but  that  we  pos- 
sess and  exercise  the  faith,  and  strive  to 
live  the  life  that  our  religious  knowledge 
requires.  Education  is  a  matter  of  mind, 
religion  is  a  matter  of  heart.  The  blind 
boy  (John  9:25)  puts  it  well,  "Whether 
he  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I  know  not;  one 
thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind, 
now  I  see."  He  could  not  claim  "sound 
education,"  but  he  had  "true  religion," 
the  religion  of  conviction  and  experience. 


People  play  with  words  and  talk  about 
the  religion  of  nature,  the  religion  of 
good  conduct,  the  religion  of  know- 
ledge (or  education),  the  religion  of 
the  beautiful.  All  these  things  attain- 
able are  good  and  desirable  in  themselves 
"for  the  life  that  now  is,"  but  when  we 
come  to  define  "true  religion,"  the  relig- 
ion that  saves  from  sin,  the  religion  that 
saves  unto  holiness,  the  religion  that 
"brings  life  and  immortality  to  light,"  the 
religion  that  comforts  and  satisfies  and  that 
fills  us  with  the  hope  of  eternal  life  and 
blessedness,  we  know  that  it  is  not  what 
we  know,  but  "whom  we  know" — Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  not  education,  however  sound 
or  however  extensive,  but  the  faith  and 
love  and  joy  and  hope,  the  emotions  of 
our  saved  souls  that  are  awakened  by  the 
assurance  that  God,  our  Father,  through 
His  Son  and  our  Brother,  Jesus  Christ, 
has  redeemed  us  from  the  bondage  of  sin 
and  has  delivered  us  from  the  penalty  of 
death,  and  has  in  store  for  us  eternal  joy 
and  eternal  glory. 

There  may  be  sound  education  and  true 
religion  dwelling  happily  together  in  our 
lives,  but  education  will  not  assure  us  true 
religion.  Neither  will  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  true  religion,  that  saves  us,  assure  us 
of  the  education  that  is  so  essential  for  the 
accomplishment  of  many  things  required 
and  which  is  also  a  great  source  of  true 
pleasure. 


Pope  Leo  XIII.  on  the  Study 
of  the  Bible 

The  recent  Apostolic  Letter  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  constituting  a  commission  to  direct 
"Biblical  study  has  attracted  much  attention 
in  religious  circles.  This  official  definition 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  the 
higher  criticism  is  of  such  vital  interest  that 
the  most  significant  portions  of  the  encyclical 
are  reprinted  below.  The  extracts  are  from 
the  translation  published  in    '  The  Dolphin. 

Mindful  of  the  vigilance  and  zeal  which 
We,  above  all  others,  are  bound  to  main- 
tain in  order  to  safeguard  the  deposit  of 
faith,  We  published  in  1893  the  Encyclical 
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Letter  Providentissimus  Deus,  in  which 
We  dilated  upon  many  points  concerning 
the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scripture.  The 
importance  and  utility  of  this  great  subject 
demanded  that  We  should  devote  the 
utmost  attention  in  Our  power  to  this 
matter,  all  the  more  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  progress  of  modern  scholarship 
has  opened  the  door  to  so  many  new  and 
often  hazardous  discussions. 

Desirous  that  Our  purpose  may  be  more 
easily  and  abundantly  realized,  We  have 
resolved  to  establish  presently  a  new  and 
authoritative  means  of  furthering  its  pur- 
pose. For  since,  in  view  of  the  complex- 
ity of  modern  studies  and  the  manifold 
errors  which  prevail,  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  individual  interpreters  to  explain  and 
defend  the  Sacred  Books  as  the  needs  of 
the  hour  require,  it  has  become  necessary 
that  their  efforts  in  common  be  seconded 
and  directed  under  the  auspices  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Apostolic  See.  We  think  this 
can  be  done  by  adopting  in  this  matter  the 
same  plans  which  We  have  followed  in  pro- 
moting other  studies.  Hence  We  desire 
to  establish  a  certain  body  of  consultors,  a 
Commission,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of 
conservative  men  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
devote  their  entire  energy  to  ensure  that  the 
Divine  words  may  receive  that  more  minute 
interpretation  demanded  by  the  time,  and 
may  be  preserved  on  the  one  hand  from  all 
taint  of  error,  and  on  the  other  from  all 
rash  opinions.  In  order  that  the  men  com- 
posing this  Council  may  collectively  fulfil 
this  serious  and  responsible  duty,  they  will 
have  for  their  special  guidance  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

First  of  all  they  will  carefully  investigate 
the  modern  trend  of  thought  in  this  branch 
of  study,  and  regard  nothing  discovered  by 
modern  research  as  foreign  to  their  purpose 
— nay,  they  will  use  the  utmost  diligence 
and  promptitude  in  taking  up  anil  turning 
by  their  writings  to  public  use  whatever 
may  from  day  to  day  be  discovered  useful 
for  Biblical  exegesis.  Thus  they  will  pay 
great  attention  to  philology,  with  its  kin- 
dred sciences,  and  carefully  follow  the 
developments  of  these  studies.  For  as 
soon  as  attacks  on  the  Scriptures  break  out 
we  must  lay  hold  of  the  weapons  whereby 
to  prevent  truth  from  going  down  in  the 
contest  with  error 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  uncompromis- 
ing maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  they  must  exercise  earnest  care 


and  diligence.  They  should  work  especially 
to  prevent  among  Catholics  the  prevalence 
of  that  objectionable  mode  of  thinking  and 
acting  which  attributes  undue  weight  to 
the  opinions  of  the  heterodox,  as  though 
the  true  knowledge  of  Scripture  were 
to  be  sought  principally  in  the  show  of 
erudition  made  by  those  outside  the 
Church.   .... 

Although  it  has  now  become  an  estab- 
lished Catholic  practice  to  take  due  account 
of  the  labors  of  non-Catholics,  especially  in 
criticism,  this  must  be  done  always  with 
caution  and  a  judicious  spirit.  Our  own 
workers  will,  with  Our  emphatic  sanction, 
cultivate  the  art  of  criticism  as  being  of 
prime  importance  for  the  understanding  of 
the  opinion  of  hagiographers.  We  have  no 
objection  that  in  this  branch  they  make  use 
of  aid  furnished  by  the  heterodox.  They 
must  be  on  their  guard,  however,  not  to 
be  led  thereby  to  undue  freedom  of  judg- 
ment, as  is  frequently  the  result  of  the 
system  known  as  the  higher  criticism,  the 
dangerous  temerity  of  which  We  have 
more  than  once  denounced. 

In  the  third  place,  with  regard  to  that 
branch  of  the  study  directly  concerned 
with  the  explaining  of  the  Scriptures,  since 
this  is  of  the  greatest  utility  for  the  faithful, 
the  consultors  will  have  to  devote  special 
care  to  it.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
in  texts  the  sense  of  which  has  been  deter- 
mined either  by  the  sacred  authors  or  has 
been  authentically  declared  by  the  Church, 
men  must  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  only 
interpretation  that  can  be  approved  accord- 
ing to  sound  hermeneutics.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  texts  on 
which  there  has  hitherto  been  given  no  cer- 
tain and  definite  exposition  by  the  Church, 
and  here  private  doctors  may  follow  and 
defend  that  opinion  which  seems  to  them 
individually  to  be  the  most  reasonable;  bur 
in  these  cases  the  analogy  of  faith  anil 
Catholic  teaching  is  to  be  followed  as  a 
guiding  principle. 

We  have,  indeed,  full  confidence  that 
this  undertaking  of  Ours,  inasmuch  as  it 
concerns  the  preservation  of  the  faith  and 
the  eternal  salvation  of  souls,  will  be  abun- 
dantly favored  by  the  divine  goodness, 
that  through  it  all  Catholics  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Sacred  Books  will  render  full  and  unlimited 
obedience    to    these    prescriptions    of    the 

Apostolic  See. 
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THE  •  BEST  •  NEW  •  THINGS 

FROM  THE   WORLD   OF  •  PRINT 


The  Moral  Influence  of  the 
Theatre 

I  have  often  heard  people  deny  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  theatre,  but  I  find  it  undeniable.  This 
influence  has  existed  from  all  time,  and  never  in 
my  opinion  has  it  been  anything  but  beneficial. 
Beneficial  it  must  always  be  to  see  the  evolution 
of  the  human  soul,  and  the  more  intelligently  this 
evolution  of  the  human  soul  is  shown,  the  more 
effectual  is  the  lesson  drawn  by  those  privileged  to 
witness  it. 

We  all  know  that  a  single  illustration  is  worth 
more  than  a  hundred  axioms,  and  if  only  from  this 
point  of  view  the  theatre  is  a  potent  school  of 
morality ;  and  the  awakening  of  sympathy  by  see- 
ing the  drama  of  the  lives  of  others  prevents  the 
stultification  arising  from  a  self-centred  life. 

In  spite  of  the  tendency  of  certain  litterateurs  to 
lower  this  sublime  art,  it  remains  erect,  alive, 
poetic,  enchanting,  evoking,  and  instructing.  Yes, 
I  maintain  it  is,  above  all,  instructing,  for  the 
theatre  is  not  only  a  delightful  pleasure — it  is 
vivid  and  conclusive — vivid  by  force  of  the  mises 
en  scene,  which  intensify  the  emotions,  and  con- 
clusive with  the  action,  which  marks  a  fact  so 
much  more  than  merely  reading  of  it. 

The  theatre  is  the  temple  of  all  the  arts  which 
beautify  life,  and  it  is  in  this  that  its  power  lies. 
For  whereas  a  library,  a  picture  gallery,  or  a  con- 
cert hall,  each  enthroning  its  respective  art,  has 
each  its  particular  admirers,  the  theatre  by  the  ser- 
vice of  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  music  has  a 
stronger  claim  upon  human  sympathy,  and  thus 
obtains  a  wider  hearing. 

To  me  the  theatre  seems  like  a  kaleidoscope 
whose  moving  facets  show  an  attentive  public  the 
baseness,  the  crimes,  the  vices,  the  weaknesses  of 
humanity,  the  faults  of  civilization,  and  the  absurd- 
ities of  society.  And  it  is  this  same  movement, 
which  while  showing  the  evil  shows  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  that  is  such  a  fascinating  feature  of  the 
theatre.  Thus  the  spectator,  being  brought  face 
to  face  with  his  conscience,  profits  by  the  lesson 
given,  and  such  spectators  can  be  numbered  by 
thousands. 

The  theatre  is  a  need  of  all  nations,  of  all  races,  of 
all  beings.  One  must  love  the  theatre.  All  young 
and  vigorous  races  love  it.    Look  at  young  America 


— she  adores  the  theatre  and  the  theatre  loves  her. 
All  celebrated  artists,  all  litterateurs  and  inter- 
preters of  art,  drift  to  that  land  of  liberty,  beauty, 
and  life.  I  know  many  people  say  that  when  there 
we  pick  up  more  dollars  than  laurels,  but  they  are 
mistaken,  it  is  quite  a  false  idea.  The  Americans 
are  good  judges  and  reckoners,  and  they  do  not 
cast  away  their  money  recklessly  upon  litterateurs, 
musicians,  and  dramatists  without  an  adequate 
return  for  their  money;  and  they  are  devoted  to  the 
theatre.  They  are  the  ever-rejuvenating  public. 
They  form  endless  audiences.  The  great  cities  are 
countless,  the  small  towns  are  larger  than  our  great 
towns — and  they  represent  the  youth,  the  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  force  of  fresh  blood.  They  never 
hesitate  to  rush  at  a  new  emotion — they  never 
weigh  the  "  for  "  and  the  ' '  against. ' '  The  fact  is 
everything — they  see  first  and  judge  afterwards  ; 
and  they  return  constantly,  or  never  come  back 
again,  according  to  whether  they  have  been  pleased 
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or  not.  The  English  people — this  race  of  strength 
and  reserve — they  also  love  the  theatre,  and  they 
take  it  very  much  au  serieux.  They  also  give 
themselves  some  trouble  to  go  and  see  a  piece  of 
particular  interest,  they  discuss  it,  they  think  about 
it,  and  they  really  consider  it  an  important  matter. 

The  French  seem  to  like  going  to  the  theatre 
merely  to  amuse  themselves,  if  it  is  not  a  question 
of  going  elsewhere.  They  go  to  see  each  other,  to 
admire  the  actors,  to  see  the  dresses,  to  chat  with 
their  friends,  but  as  to  a  real  passion  for  the  theatre 
they  are  destitute  of  it.  They  do  not  concern 
themselves  seriously  with  the  quality  of  a  drama 
or  a  piece,  at  least  unless  they  have  some  purely 
personal  interest  in  it. 

Nevertheless,  France  retains  the  place  of  honor 
for  literary  works,  albeit  the  sowers  of  fresh  ideas 
have  often  to  seek  the  fruit  of  their  seed  in  other 
lands.  —  Sarah  Bernhardt,  in  The  Cornhill 
Magazine. 


Waggerby — See  that  woman  and  her  husband?  That  woman  is 
the  sole  support  of  the  family.     She  has  washed  for  thirty  years. 
Naggsby — And  the  husband? 
Waggerby — He  hasn't. — Baltimore  American. 


An  Anti=American  Union 

We  have  had  very  clear  pronouncements  on  the 
American  invasion  from  three  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers — Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  Minister  de  Witte  has  put  himself  on 
record  at  the  Brussels  Sugar  Bounty  Conference; 
and  he,  of  course,  expresses  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Tsar's  empire.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  shown  how 
he  feels  about  the  matter,  by  coining  the  phrase, 
"the  American  Terror,"  as  applied  to  the  indus- 
trial invasion  of  Europe.  For  Austria,  Count 
Goluchowski  spoke,  some  months  ago,  very 
strongly  urging  that  Europe  must  take  action  deci- 
sively and  at  once,  if  the  American  invasion  is  not 
to  ruin  all  the  industries  of  the  Old  World. 
Switzerland  has  recently  had  almost  a  panic,  at  the 
danger  to  her  clock  trade.  France  will  incline  to 
follow  Russia,  while  Italy  is  likely  to  follow  the 
lead  of  Germany  and  Austria,  her  allies  in  the 
Triple  Alliance.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
Continental  Europe  is  practically  unanimous  in  the 
matter;  and  only  the  inertia,  the  inability  to  act 
together,  which  comes  from  long  ages  of  hostility 
and  war,  stands  in  the  way  of  a  Continental 
Customs  Union,  expressly  aimed  at  American 
commerce. 

Now  if  we  add  together  the  totals  of  the  coun- 
tries which  have  made  declarations  against  the 
American  invasion,  and  those  which  are  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  these,  we  shall  see  that  Germany, 
France,   Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia  together  take 


about  one-third  of  our  exports  to  Europe ;  if  we 
add  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  total  approaches 
one-half  of  the  total  of  our  European  exports  ;  and 
it  is  to  this  amount,  say  between  four  and  five 
hundred  million  dollars  worth  a  year,  that  the 
policy  outlined  by  Minister  de  Witte  would,  if 
carried  out,  apply. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  heavy  countervailing 
duty  levied  by  these  powers  on  nearly  one-half  of 
our  total  European  exports  would  be  a  very  serious 
blow  to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  we  saw 
that  there  is  a  practically  unanimous  feeling  that 
this  blow  ought  to  be  dealt.  The  one  factor  which 
this  country  has  to  rely  on  is  the  jealousy  and  inertia 
of  the  European  Powers;  but  recent  events  have 
shown  that  this  inability  to  pull  together  is  steadily 
giving  way  before  the  spirit  of  modern  progress, 
and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  say 
that  such  a  union  among  European  countries  is 
impossible. — C.  Johnston,  in  Wilshire' 's  Magazine. 


I  would  willingly  sacrifice  myself  for  you,  said  theimpecunious 
count. 

It  isn't  necessary,  replied  Miss  Gotrox.  If  I  decide  to  take 
you  I  can  afford  to  pay  the  regular  price.  —  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


The  Average  Citizen 

Is  our  contemporary  average  citizen  the  best  that 
could  have  been  made  out  of  the  vague  extensive 
possibilities  that  resided  in  him  when  he  was  a 
child  of  two  ?  1  do  not  say  he  might  not  be  infi- 
nitely worse,  but  can  anyone  believe  that,  given 
better  conditions,  he  might  not  have  been  infinitely 
better?  Is  it  necessary  to  argue  for  a  thing  so 
obvious  to  all  clear-sighted  men  ?  Must  one  pass 
in  review,  once  more,  bucolic  itupidity,  commer- 
cial cunning,  urban  vulgarity,  religious  hypocrisy, 
political  claptrap,  and  all  the  raw  disorder  of  our 
incipient  civilization,  before  the  point  will  be 
conceded  ? 

Yet  one  is  tempted  by  the  effective  contrast  to 
put  against  that  clean  and  beautiful  child  some 
vivid  presentation  of  the  average  thing,  to  sketch 
in  a  few,  simple  lines  the  mean  and  graceless  crea- 
ture of  our  modern  life,  his  ill-made  clothes,  his 
clumsy,  half-fearful,  half-brutal  bearing,  his 
coarse,  defective  speech,  his  dreary,  unintelligent 
work,  and  his  shabby,  impossible,  bath  less,  art- 
less, comfortless  home;  one  is  provoked  t.»  sug 
him  in  some  phase  of  typical  activity,  "enjoying 
himself  "on  a  bank-holiday,  or  rejoicing,  peacock- 
feather  in  hand,  hat  askew,  ami  VOlCC  completely 
gone,  on  some  occasioD  of  public  festivity,  on  the 
defeat  of  a  numerically  interior  enemy,  tor  exam- 
ple, or  the  decision  of  some  great  international 
istue  at  baseball  or  cricket.  Tkis,  one  would  s.i\  , 
Vfi   have  made  out  of  that,  and  so  point  the   New 
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Republican  question:  "Cannot  we  do  better?" 
But  the  thing  has  been  done  so  often,  without  ever 
the  breath  of  a  remedy.  Our  business  is  with 
remedies.  We  mean  to  do  better,  we  live  to  do 
better,  and  with  no  more  than  a  glance  at  our 
present  failures  we  will  set  ourselves  to  that. — 
H.  G.  Wells,  in  Mankind  in  the  Making,  in  The 
Cosmopolitan. 


Mrs.  Brown — Mrs.  Greene  bought  a  beautiful  shirt  waist 
down  town  yesterday,  and  it  was  a  real  bargain,  too.  She  says 
it  was  the  very  first  place  she  went  into. 

Mrs.  Gray — The  first  placel  Mercy!  But  then  Mrs.  Greene 
always  was  a  little  eccentric. — Boston  Transcript. 


All  in  the  Game 

There  is  an  old  card  story  which  always  appears 
to  me  to  contain  a  moral  for  the  direction  of  the 
young  who  are  prone  to  rush  in  where  their  elders 
fear  to  tread.  Two  old  "sports"  were  playing 
poker  in  the  saloon  of  an  Atlantic  liner,  and  a 
group  was  watching  them.  A  youth  among  the 
bystanders  was  appalled  to  observe  that  one  of 
these  old  gentlemen  appeared  to  be  cheating  in  a 
most  flagrant  manner.  So  he  presently  exclaimed 
to  the  other  player,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but 
I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  the — the — 
person  you  are  playing  with  dealt  that  last  card 
from  the  back  of  his  neck!"  "Well,  and  why 
not?"  replied  the  player  he  had  addressed.  "It 
was  his  deal."  —  The  Tatler. 


Claribel — You  told  me  you  were  never  going  to  write  to  young 
Hankinson  again. 

Angie — He's  written  me  a  dozen  letters  I  haven't  answered, 
but  in  his  last  one  he  left  a  page  out,  and  I  had  to  write  and  ask 
him  what  it  was  about. — Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Curse  of  Money 

Political  science  has  one  very  clearly-defined 
object,  and  it  attains  it:  it  is  to  maintain  humbug 
and  superstition  among  men,  to  impede  humanity 
in  its  march  towards  truth  and  well-being.  There 
has  longexisted  a  terrible  superstition  which  has  done 
men  more  harm  than  the  most  terrible  of  religious 
superstitions.  This  superstition  consists  in  affirm- 
ing that  man  has  not  only  duties  towards  his  fel- 
lows, but  that  he  has  more  important  ones  toward 
an  imaginary  being.  In  religion,  this  imaginary 
being  is  God,  and  in  political  science,  the  state. 

The  religious  superstition  is,  that  the  sacrifices — 
sometimes  of  human  lives — which  are  offered  to 
that  imaginary  being  are  necessary,  and  men  may, 
and  should,  be  constrained  to  perform  them  by 
every  possible  means,  even  by  force.  The  politi- 
cal superstition  is,  that  over  and  above  the  duties 


of  man  to  man  there  are  duties  more  important 
toward  the  imaginary  being,  the  state,  and  that 
these  sacrifices — very  often  of  human  lives — are  also 
quite  necessary,  and  that  men  may,  and  should  be, 
constrained  to  perform  them  by  all  possible  means, 
even  by  force. 

The  government, — that  is  to  say,  armed  men 
who  use  their  weapons  to  do  violence,  and  who 
levy  what  they  please  on  those  they  opprt—  ! 
The  slaves  give  them  their  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  believe  that  they  give  it  not  because  their 
masters  so  wish  it,  but  because  military  =>rvice  and 
the  blood-tax  paid  to  the  divinity  called  t[p.  state 
are  necessary  to  assure  their  liberty  and  welfare, 
and  they  imagine  that  thanks  to  this  tribute  to 
their  divinity  they  are  free. 

Slavery  has  been  abolished  in  Rome,  in  America, 
and  among  ourselves,  but  only  within  certain 
limits.  It  has  been  abolished  in  words  and  not  in 
fact.  Slavery  exists  wherever  a  man  is  idle  because 
others  do  his  work,  not  out  of  love-  for  him,  but 
because  he  has  the  power  to  make  them  work  for 
them.  And  wherever,  as  in  all  European  socie- 
ties, there  are  people  who  profit  from  the  labors  of 
millions  of  men,  there  slavery  exists  on  a  frightful 
scale. 

Money  is  the  same  thing  as  slavery.  Its  aim 
and  its  results  are  the  same.  Its  aim  is  to  exempt 
some  from  the  natural  law  of  life— the  law  of  per- 
sonal labor  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  needs.     And 
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the  results  are:  for  the  master,  the  invention  of 
ever-new  artificial  needs  which  can  never  be  satis- 
fied, empty  nothingness  and  degeneracy;  and  for 
the  slave,  debasement  from  his  rank  as  man  to 
that  of  an  animal.  Money,  I  repeat,  is  a  new  and 
terrible  form  of  slavery.  Like  the  personal  servi- 
tude of  old  times,  it  debases  master  and  slave,  but 
it  is  much  worse,  for  it  does  away  with  the  benefi- 
cial personal  intercourse. — Count  Tolstoi,  in  La 
T^evue. 


Doctor — James,  did  that  lady  in  the  waiting-room  come  in  her 
own  coach  or  a  trolley  car? 

Servant — Trolley  car,  sir! 

Doctor — Thanks!  I  couldn't  tell  from  her  dress  whether  to 
prescribe  three  months  at  Newport  or  sulphur  and  molasses ! — Puck. 


Poor  Richard  Junior's 
Philosophy 

The  best  way  to  get  even  is  to  forget. 

Imaginary  trouble  is  the  real  thing,  after  all. 

More  people  try  to  learn  by  talking  than  by 
listening. 

Fearlessness  burns  its  bridges  behind  ;  fear,  the 
bridges  before. 

Man  thinks  more  of  the  cigar  thrown  in  than  of 
the  box  he  pays  for. 

It  is  natural  that  the  man  who  gives  himself 
away  should  feel  cheap. 

It  has  required  much  more  time  for  many  a  man 


If  you  can't  keep  the  children    quiet,  just  send  them  up  to 
me,  and  I'll  sing  to  them. 

Oh,  I  have  already  threatened  them  with  that. 

— FliegenJe  Blatter 


to  toil  up  the  stairway  of  fame  than  it  has  for  him 
to  slide  down  the  banister  of  obscurity. 

A  postponed  task  more  toil  begets  and  borrowed 
money  pays  no  debts. 

Every  wise  man  has  a  parachute  of  prudence 
attached  to  his  balloon  of  enthusiasm. 

Some  people  get  credit  for  broken  hearts  when 
they  have  simply  lost  their  nerve. 

The  dollar  that  is  borrowed  is  never  so  large  as 
the  one  that  has  to  be  returned. 

The  man  who  makes  wagers  may  show  good 
judgment,  but  better  judgment  is  usually  shown  by 
the  man  who  doesn't  bet. 

"The  balance  of  trade,"  said  the  coal  dealer 
after  a  test  that  showed  that  his  scales  regarded 
1673  pounds  as  a  ton,  "seems  to  be  in  my  favor." 

There  are  men  who  attempt  to  obey  the  in- 
junction of  Holy  Writ  by  not  letting  their  right 
hands  know  that  their  left  hands  never  do  anything. 

Many  an  aspiring  young  poet  is  convinced  that 
it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  an  editor  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

"  Look  up  and  not  down  "  is  good  advice,  but 
it  won't  do  for  the  man  who  has  to  descend  into 
the  cellar  every  day  to  see  how  much  longer  his 
coal  supply  will  last.  —  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Stranger — Can  you  direct  me  to  the  bank? 
Village  Urchin — Can  for  a  quarter. 
Stranger — That's  pretty  steep. 

Village  Urchin — Well,  you  can't  expect  a  fellow  to  be  a  bank 
director  for  nothing. — Chicago  News. 


The   New  German  World   Policy 

The  German  people  have  now  been  able  for  the 
first  time  to  take  stock  of  the  profit  and  loss  result- 
ing from  the  new  Weltpolitik.  The  popular  excite- 
ment during  the  South  African  war,  the  reserve 
imposed  by  the  military  operations  in  China,  the 
desire  to  give  the  new  Imperial  Chancellor  a  fair 
innings — all  these  things  obscured  or  delayed  the 
national  verdict  on  the  result  of  the  ambitions  and 
exertions  of  the  last  few  years.  On  the  whole,  a 
sense  of  disappointment  and.  to  some  extent,  of 
disillusion  prevails.  Weltpolitik  has  involved  new 
perils,  and  it  has  entailed  increased  expenditure. 
It  has  not  revived  German  commercial  prosperity, 
which  for  the  moment  is  at  a  Standstill  ;  nor  has  it 
fully  realized  the  hope  that  the  creation  of  fresh 
points  of  contact  with  non-Continental  Powers  ami 

the  establishment  oi  vetted  interests  beyond  the  teas 

would  relieve  the  tension   in   Europe  10  as  to  make 
the  cares  of  European  foreign  policy  lighter.     Rus- 
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sia  has  to  be  managed  and  appeased  as  of  old  ; 
England  has  to  be  managed  also  and  menaced. 
The  Triple  Alliance  has  to  be  maintained  and 
made  the  most  of ;  and  the  policy  of  France, 
although  it  is  no  longer  a  constant  danger,  has  to 
be  carefully  watched.  The  United  States  furnish 
a  more  difficult  problem  than  ever.  America  is  no 
longer  regarded  solely  in  the  light  of  a  predomi- 
nant commercial  rival  with  capitalists  who  threaten 
by  their  machinations  to  take  the  control  of  Ger- 
man commerce  and  shipping  out  of  the  hands  of 
German  pioneers  or  a  paternal  Government.  The 
United  States  are  now  reckoned  with  as  a  great 
political  Power  which  unfortunately — from  the  Ger- 
man point  of  view — represents  an  English-speaking 
people.  —  The  London  Times. 


I  was  thinking  of  opening  a  drug  store  in  this  neighborhood, 
said  the  stranger.  I  was  told  you  had  frequently  declared  there 
was  great  need  of  one. 

That'swhat,  replied  the  housekeeper.  Why,  there  isn't  a  place 
around  here  where  a  man  can  get  the  use  of  a  city  directory  or 
telephone,  or  buy  his  stamps. — Philadelphia  Press. 


The  Chinaman  in  the  United 
States 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  100,000  China- 
men in  the  United  States,  and  that  20,000  of  them 
are  in  San  Francisco.  There  is  a  considerable 
Chinese  colony  in  New  York,  and  there  are  small 
colonies  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago. 
Though  they  do  not  belong  to  the  educated  classes, 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  them  can  read  and  write. 


THIRTEEN  THOUSAND  CHARACTERS  AND  ONE 
COMPOSITOR 


A  daily  paper  in  the  Chinese  language  is  published 
in  San  Francisco  and  another  in  New  York. 

Nearly  all  the  Chinamen  in  the  United  States 
come  from  the  single  province  of  Kwong  Tung, 
the  most  populous  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  Its  capital  is  Canton.  Six 
counties  of  this  province  send  out  most  of  the  emi- 
grants to  the  United  States.  In  1889  an  educated 
Chinaman  from  the  province  of  Shan  Tung  said 
that  beside  himself  there  were  only  two  Chinamen 
in  the  United  States  that  came  from  any  province 
in  China  other  than  Kwong  Tung.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  province  have  for  centuries  been  more 
adventurous  and  fonder  of  traveling  than  the  rest 
of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  they  are  always 
ready  to  face  danger  if  there  is  a  good  chance  of 
profit.  The  emigrants  are  generally  farmers  or 
mechanics  who,  finding  business  dull,  borrow 
money  and  journey  to  a  foreign  land  in  the  hope 
of  bettering  their  lot. 


"A  YELLOW  TERROR" 


■Litlh's  Monthly 
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Under  the  operation  of  the  Exclusion  Act  the 
number  of  Chinese  immigrants  will  be  materially 
reduced,  and,  as  many  of  the  Chinamen  already  in 
the  country  will  die  here  or  return  to  China  after 
making  competencies  or  fortunes,  the  Chinese  in 
the  United  States  will  gradually  almost  disappear. 
— Arthur  Inkersley,  in  Leslie's  Monthly. 


Jack — My  grandfather  had  a  fine  collection  of  silver,  which 
he  bequeathed  to  my  father  on  condition  that  it  should  always 
remain  in  the  family. 

Ethel — Then  you  have  it  still  ? 

Jack — Well — er— my  uncle  has  it. — Tit-Bits. 


The  Wonder  of  the  Modern  World 

To  be  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
British  Possessions  beyond  the  Seas  is  a  great  and 
noble  title,  but  to  be  Emperor  of  India  is  in  no 
respects  less,  and  in  some  respects  greater.  For 
powerful  empires  existed  and  flourished  here  while 
Englishmen  were  still  wandering  painted  in  the 
woods,  and  the  British  Colonies  were  a  wilderness 
and  a  jungle.  India  has  left  a  deeper  mark  upon 
the  history,  philosophy,  and  religion  of  mankind 
than  any  other  territorial  unit  in  the  universe. 
That  the  British  Sovereign  should  in  the  fulness 
of  time  have  been  able  to  do  what  no  predecessor 
ever  accomplished,  what  Alexander  never  dreamed 
of,  what  Akbar  never  performed,  namely,  pacify, 
unify,  and  consolidate  the  great  mass  into  a  single 
homogeneous  whole,  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most 
impossible  phenomenon  in  history  and  the  great 
wonder  of  the  modern  world. — Lord  Curzon  at  the 
Durbar  banquet. 


Mrs.  Jones — A  bachelor  has  no  excuse  for  living. 
Mr.  Jones — Of  course  not;    but  a  married  man  has  to  have  two 
or  three  a  week. — Judge. 


The  War=Game 

Kriegsspiel,  or  the  war-game,  which  now  forms 
at  once  the  pastime  and  the  serious  occupation  of 
the  officers  of  every  army  in  Europe,  is  of  German 
origin,  as  its  name  implies,  though  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  Scotland  might  well  claim  to  share 
with  Prussia  the  merit  of  its  invention.  The  names 
of  several  Prussian  officers  who  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  associated  with 
the  origin  of  the  game,  which  first  took  the  form  of 
a  Kriegsschachspiel,  or  war-chess  game,  the  area 
of  military  action  being  laid  out  in  squares,  on 
which  pieces  representing  troops  were  moved  about 
in  accordance  with  a  series  of  conventional  rules. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1811  that  the  young  Princes 
of  Prussia— one  of  whom  was  that  William  destined 
to  become  the  first  Emperor  of  regenerated  Ger- 
many— heard  from  their  tutor  that  a  Herr  von  Reis/- 


witz  had  invented  a  war-game  which  might  help 
them  in  their  military  studies.  He  was  at  once 
invited  to  the  palace,  where  a  room  was  assigned 
him  for  his  apparatus,  which  consisted  of  a  relief 
model  of  an  extensive  tract  of  country  on  the  scale 
of  26  inches  to  a  mile,  the  troops,  moved  according 
to  certain  rules,  being  represented  by  colored  bits 
of  paper  pasted  on  small  blocks  of  wood.  The 
game  at  once  "caught  on"  in  the  highest  circles 
of  Berlin,  King  Frederick  William  himself 
becoming  passionately  fond  of  it. 

In  1824,  Herr  von  Reiszwitz'  son  was  called 
upon  to  explain  the  system  to  Prince  William,  now 
commanding  a  division  of  the  Guards,  and  after  a 
display  of  the  game  in  presence  of  the  general 
staff,  its  chief,  General  von  Muffling,  exclaimed 
with  enthusiasm,  "It's  not  a  game  at  all,  it's  a 
training  for  war.  I  shall  recommend  it  most 
emphatically  to  the  whole  army,"  the  result  being 
that  a  royal  order  forthwith  instructed  every  regi- 
ment in  the  service  to  provide  itself  with  the  appar- 
atus at  the  public  cost.  At  all  the  military  courts 
of  Europe  the  new  war-game  became  the  rage. 
Reiszwitz  himself  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
teach  it  to  Prince  Nicholas,  afterwards  our  oppon- 
ent in  the  Crimea,  while  Marshal  Marmont,  when 
passing  through  Berlin  to  Russia,  was  present  at 
a  game  and  spoke  most  warmly  of  its  educational 
value. 

It  was  the  Franco-German  War,  won  by  men 
who  had  been  peace-players  of  the  "  bloody  game 
of  war,"  which  made  us  take  to  Kriegsspiel. 

The  only  war-game  now  found  to  be  practicable 
is  a  manoeuvre  on  the  map  conducted  by  an 
umpire,  as  the  attempt  to  conduct  the  game  by  a 
set  of  rigid  rules  broke  down  with  the  use  of  modern 
firearms.  The  game  i^  now  more  popular  than  ever 
all  over  Europe. — Charles  Loict\  in    The  Sphere. 


Tess — She's  travelling  under  an  assumed  name  now. 
Jess— You  don't  say  !    what  is  it? 

Tess — Her  husband's.  She  was  married  yesterday. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Egotistic  New  YorK 

Few  things  are  capable  of  affording  more  [Hire 
amusement  to  the  cosmopolitan  mind  than  the  atti- 
tude of  New  York  toward  all  things  European — 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  her  attitude  toward  all  thirigs 
Western.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  sufficient!)  notor- 
ious. New  York  herself  is  the  only  place  on  two 
continents,  apparently,  which  fails  to  see  the 
humor  of  it.  It  adds  to  the  gaietj  <>t  nations  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  is  harmlessly  funny  enough 
in. a  n;iv,   but    is    nothing    to   the    absurdity  of  the 

position  she  ail-unconsciously  assumes  with  regard 
to  the  West  -  any  West — but  the  Pacific  CoftSl 
more  especially. 
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THE  WAR  GAME,  PLAYED  BY  OFFICERS  OF  THE  BRIGADE  OF 
GUARDS  IN  WHITEHALL,  LONDON—  The  Sphere. 
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Overwhelm;.' ~  evidence  throughout  a  generation 
has  con.pelled  New  York  at  length  to  a  realization 
that  the  Californian  does  not  of  necessity  wear  a 
grJri-nugget  scarf-pin  and  a  diamond  ring.  She  is 
willing  to  accept  the  individual  Californian  upon 
the  footing  of  any  other  man.  It  is  artistically, 
not  individually,  that  California  is  that  Nazareth 
out  of  which  no  good  thing  can  come.  It  is  like- 
wise the  wilderness  into  which  no  good  thing 
penetrates. 

This  is  amusing.  But  endurance  revolts  at 
observing,  time  and  again,  unmistakable  merit — 
not  condemned— but  blissfully,  complacently  ignored 
by  the  metropolis,  solely  because  it  has  come  out 
of  the  West. 

New  York  might  profitably  give  thought  to 
the  fact  set  forth  in  the  answer  made  to  a  stranger 
in  the  metropolis.  It  was  at  the  studio  of  that 
couple  who  have  the  only  literary  salon  in  New 
York — and  they,  too,  are  out  of  the  West,  inci- 
dentally. One  celebrity  after  another,  rising  or 
risen,  was  pointed  out  to  the  visitor.  This  one  was 
from  New  England,  that  one  was  from  the  South, 
another  from  California,  yet  another  from  the  Mid- 
dle West.  "  But  where  are  the  born  and  bred 
New  Yorkers?"  the  stranger  wished  to  know. 
"Among  this  kind  of  people — the  ones  who  do 
things?  There  are  none,"  was  the  reply. — 
Gwendolen  Overton  InThe  San  Francisco  Argonaut . 


Teacher — Name  six  animals  peculiar  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
Pupil — Three  bears  and  three  seals. — London  Outlook. 


In  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love 

It  is  a  point  of  honor  to  have  the  five  or  six  white 
steps  immaculately  clean,  and  the  swish  of  the 
water  and  the  knocking  of  the  scrubbing-brush  are 
dear  to  the  ears  of  every  true  Philadelphian.  The 
maids  love  it,  too,  and  they  prolong  the  operation 
as  much  as  they  dare.  I  told  one  of  mine  (lately 
arrived  from  Ireland)  to  go  out  and  wash  all  the 
steps.  As  she  was  not  an  especially  thorough  per- 
son I  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  "311.*'  An 
hour  or  two  passed,  and  she  did  not  come  in,  so  I 
looked  cut  of  my  bedroom  window  to  see  what  she 
was  doing.  Far  up  the  square  was  Bridget  with 
her  buckets  and  brooms,  scrubbing  industriously 
a  neighbor's  "front,"  while  the  steps  of  all  the 
houses  between  shone  dazzlingly  white  in  the  sun. 
She  had  construed  the  order  into  permission  to  do 
the  whole  row,  and  with  great  reluctance  gave  up 
the  enterprise  when  summoned  home. 


"I  think  I  am  in  a  difficult  position,"  said  I. 
"All  the  people  whom  we  saw  so  much  of  last 
winter  were  your  friends,  many  of  them  your  rela- 


tives. Your  mother  would  have  thought  it  very 
strange  if  I  had  refused  their  invitations,  and 
society  is  a  peculiar  institution.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  draw  the  line — to  go  so  far  and  no  farther. 
Personally,  I  don't  care  very  much  for  many  of 
them.  They  are  pleasant  and  agreeable,  but 
rather  frothy.  That  has  impressed  me  more  since 
coming  out  here." 

"That  is  perfectly  true,"  he  agreed,  "and, 
Katherine,  we  are  getting  intimate  with  a  lot  of 
people  who  don't  amount  to  anything.  Who  are 
they,  and  what  are  they  ?  " 

"My  dear  boy,  don't  ask  me  so  troublesome  a 
question  as  that!"  I  said  as  I  stirred  my  coffee. 
"You  know  better  than  I  do  who  people  are.  It 
reminds  me  of  your  mother  and  her  '  Who  was 
she?'  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  other  day 
when  I  went  with  her  to  St.  James  the  Less — what 
a  beautiful  church  it  is,  by  the  way— she  explained 
to  me  that  your  burial-lot  there  had  been  in  the 
family  for  a  very  long  time,  and  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  one  there  nowadays,  while  any 
one  could  get  into  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery!  'It  is 
not  the  same  thing  at  all,'  said  she.  '  Here  at  St. 
James  the  Less,  as  I  look  around  the  dear  little 
churchyard,  I  feel  that  I  and  my  ancestors  know 
or  did  know  every  one  who  is  buried  here.  It  is 
a  real  comfort  to  me  to  feel  that  some  day  I  shall 
lie  among  people  whom  we  have  always  known. 
It  would  be  dreadful  for  me  to  think  that  I  must 
be  in  Laurel  Hill  among  all  that  crowd.'  'Oh, 
yes,'  I  said,  'and  at  the  Last  Day,  when  you  all 
rise  here  at  St.  James  the  Less  and  look  around  at 
each  other,  you  won't  have  to  ask,  "Who  was 
she  ?  "  '  "  —  Katharine  Bingham  in  The  Phila- 
delphians.   (L.  C.  Page) 

No  want  him,  said  the  Indian,  pushing  back  the  ticket;  cost 
too  much. 

Ah,  I  see,  mused  the  ticke'  agent;  the  influence  of  heredity  is 
strong  within  you.     You  want  a  scalper's  ticket. — Judge. 


Strictly  Business 

"Did  you  call  on  her  father  this  morning?" 
asked  the  friend. 

"Yes,  I  did,  and  my  head  is  whirling  yet." 

"  Didn't  use  violence,  did  he  ?  " 

"Violence!  Oh,  no.  I  got  to  his  office  all 
right.  I  had  written  asking  for  an  appointment, 
and  he  at  once  pulled  out  his  watch  and  said  : 

"'I  can  give  you  just  seven  minutes.  Talk 
fast.' 

"Well,  that  upset  me  so  that  I  could  only 
stammer. 

"  'You  want  to  marry  my  daughter,  don't  you?' 
he  abruptly  asked. 

"  I  said  I  did. 

"  '  Anything  else  ? '  he  roared. 
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"'That's    all,'    I    hastily   said.       He 
hurried  memorandum. 

"  '  Did  you  put  your  request  into  writing?  ' 

"  I  told  him  I  hadn't  done  so. 

"'How  irregular!'  he  snarled,  and  made 
another  memorandum.      'When?'  he  yelled. 

"  'When  Miss  May  is  ready,'  I  replied. 

"  '  She  says  June,'  he  snorted,  and  made  another 
memorandum.  '  Where  do  you  want  to  go  on 
your  wedding  tour  ? '  he  cried. 

"  '  Wherever  May  wants  to  go,'  I  murmured. 

"'She's  going  to  Switzerland,'  he  said,  and 
worked  away  at  another  memorandum.  'Two 
first-class  returns  to  Lucerne,  June  25th.  I'll  order 
them  to-day.     Anything  else  ?  "  he  growled. 

"  '  No,  thank  you,  sir,'  I  said. 

"Then  he  put  out  a  clammy  hand.  '  Glad  to 
know  you,'  he  said.  '  Come  in  again  some  time 
when  I'm  not  so  busy.  That's  all.  See  you  in 
June,  I  suppose?     Good  day.' 

' '  And  I  found  myself  gasping  outside  the  door . ' ' 
— Tit -'Bits. 


Upholsterer — Are  you  in  a  hurry  for  this  sofa,  miss? 

She — Oh,  I  would  like  it  before  eight  to-night. — Detroit  Ft 


How  to  Reach  the  Pole 

So  far  am  I  from  considering  the  general  propo- 
sition of  advance  over  the  Polar  pack  impracticable 
that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  believe  that 
the  man  who,  with  the  proper  party,  the  proper 
equipment,  and  proper  experience,  can  secure  a 
base  on  the  northern  shore  of  Grinnell  Land,  and 
can  begin  his  work  with  the  earliest  returning  light 
in  February,  will  hold  the  Pole  in  his  grasp. 

The  proper  method  for  an  effective  attack  upon 
the  Pole  may  be  summed  up  in  a  paragraph,  viz.: 

A  strongly  built  ship  of  maximum  power;  a 
minimum  party,  utilizing  the  Eskimos  exclusively 
for  the  rank  and  file  ;  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent station  or  sub-base  at  Sabine ;  the  forma- 
tion of  a  chain  of  caches  from  Sabine  to  Hecla ; 
the  establishment  of  a  main  base  somewhere  on  the 
North  Grinnell  Land  coast;  forcing  the  ship  to 
winter  quarters  there ;  the  redistribution  of  the 
entire  tribe  of  Whale  Sound  Eskimos,  taking  the 
picked  men  of  the  tribe  on  the  ship  and  distributing 
the  others  in  a  series  of  settlements  along  the  Grin- 
nell Land  coast,  with  the  rear  on  the  perennial 
walrus  grounds  at  Sonntag  Bay  and  the  head  of 
certain  summer  navigation  at  Sabine,  and  the  van 
at  Hecla;  and,  finally,  an  advance,  in  the  earliest 
returning  light  of  February,  from  Hecla  northward 
over  the  polar  pack,  with  a  small,  light,  pioneer 
party,  followed  by  a  large,  heavy,  main  party, 
from  which,  at  intervals,  two  or  three  sledges  would 


drop  out  and  return,  until  on  the  last  stage  there 
would  be  but  two  or  three  sledges  left.  —  %obert  E. 
Peary,  U.S.N. ,  in  McClure's  Magazine. 


Smith — Do  you  believe  that  a  man  completely  changes  every 
seven  years  ? 

Jones— Possibly.  I  know  a  man  who  made  a  complete  change 
in  three  years. 

Smith — How  did  he  do  it  ? 

Jones — Changed  his  better  half  twice  in  that  time. — Chicago 
News. 

A  Free  Translation 

Bishop  Magee  of  Peterborough,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  York,  was  beyond  all  question  the 
most  powerful  and  eloquent  preacher  in  the  Church 
of  England  during  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
was  a  mighty  orator,  who  thrilled  his  audience 
with  the  most  powerful  emotions.  Probably  no 
such  speech,  unless  perhaps  Sheridan's  famous 
Begum  speech,  was  ever  heard  in  the  English 
Parliament,  as  Magee's  speech  against  the  dises- 
tablishment of  the  Irish  Church.  It  is  said  that  it 
actually  changed  votes — a  most  unusual  thing. 
No  one  heard  it,  friend  or  foe,  without  being 
moved. 

A  good  story  is  told  in  this  connection,  which 
might  illustrate  some  point  in  literary  translation, 
as  well  as  suggest  something  of  the  power  of  the 
Bishop's  oratory.  The  Bishop  contended  strongly 
against  the  Disestablishment  Bill,  and  his  closing 
words  were  to  this  effect :  ' '  My  Lords,  I  feel  that  I 
should  imperil  the  salvation  of  my  immortal  soul 
if  I  were  to  vote  for  this  iniquitous  measure."  Sir 
Robert  Anstruther  was  so  powerfully  impressed  by 
Magee's  speech  that  his  emotion  was  evident  as  he 
came  from  the  House.  "What  did  the  Bishop 
say,  Sir  Robert?"  "Say?"  replied  Sir  Robert, 
stammering  more  than  usual,  "Say?  He  said 
he'd  be  damned  if  he'd  vote  for  the  Bill." — 
Professor  William  Clark  in  an  interview  in  The 
Westminster. 

Mrs.Wayback — Such  a  man  as  you  don't  deserve  to  have  a 
wife. 

Mr.  Wayback — Exactly,  M'ria.  I've  wondered  for  years 
what  I  have  ever  done  to  deserve  this. — Leslie* s  Weekly. 


The  Wall   Street   Broker 

Between  the  telephone,  the  annunciator,  and  the 
execution  of  his  orders  in  the  various  groups,  the 
active  broker,  in  his  few  hours  on  the  Exchange, 
works  harder  than  most  people  do  in  twice  the 
time.  He  is  under  a  severe  nervous  strain.  He 
labors  in  an  atmosphere  of  excitement,  suppressed 
for  the  most  part,  but  at  times  belching  forth  in 
volcanic  fury.  Besides  executing  his  orders,  he  is 
supposed  to  keep  a  watch  on  what  is  going  on  in 
all  parts  of  the  room,  and  to  report  to  his  office  all 
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rumors  that  are  circulated  and  all  evidences  he 
discovers  of  manipulation  and  other  influences  at 
work.  He  must  know  what  other  brokers  or 
traders  are  buying  or  selling,  and  whom  they  are 
supposed  to  represent.  He  must  form  a  quick 
judgment  as  to  the  forces  which  are  at  work  in  the 
market  and  as  to  the  probable  rise  or  fall  of  prices. 

No  wonder  the  active  Board  member  is  usually 
a  young  man.  The  older  members  of  the  firm 
remain  in  the  office  directing  its  affairs  and  ad- 
vising customers.  The  juniors  have  to  enter  the 
arena  of  speculation  to  grapple  with  the  gladiators 
of  the  Board  room.  In  a  time  of  special  excite- 
ment this  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech,  because  the 
broker  is  obliged  to  use  physical  force  to  push 
himself  into  the  group  of  buyers  and  sellers,  and 
to  hold  his  own  and  to  make  himself  heard  against 
all  comers. 

The  stock  broker  is  usually  a  man  possessed 
of  a  superior  endowment  of  brains.  No  fool  can 
last  long  in  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  broker, 
whether  he  is  the  office  partner  or  the  Board 
member,  requires  alertness,  a  habit  of  quick 
decision,  accuracy,  promptness,  the  ability  to  take 
large  risks  with  good  judgment,  and  to  read 
character  readily,  and  a  capacity  of  keeping  cool 
in  times  of  excitement.  He  must  never  lose  his 
head,  as  the  saying  is. 

The  broker  is  narrow  in  the  sense  that  he  looks 
at  everything  through  Wall  Street  spectacles.  A 
thing  is  good  or  bad,  wise   or  foolish,  just  as  it 
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Little  Girl — A  pound  of  steak,  please,  and  cut  it  tough,  will 
yer  ? 

Butcher  (amazed)— Why  ? 

Little  Girl— 'Cause  if  it's  tender,  father  eats  it  all  \—Thf 
Tathr. 


happens  to  affect  the  immediate  interest  of  the 
Street.  If,  for  instance,  the  market  is  depending 
upon  a  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision,  the 
broker  cannot  see  why  the  decision  is  delayed.  If 
there  is  a  strike  in  the  coal  fields,  he  cannot  see 
why  the  operators  and  miners  should  be  so  incon- 
siderate as  to  disturb  the  prices  of  stocks.  He  is 
impatient  of  any  consideration  other  than  that  of 
his  own  interest.  Still,  that  is  a  trait  of  human 
nature  by  no  means  confined  to  Wall  Street.  But 
the  broker  is  broad  in  another  sense.  The  Wall 
Street  horizon  is  almost  as  wide  as  the  world  itself. 
He  must  keep  in  touch  with  every  market  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home.  He  must  know  something  of 
parliamentary  debates  and  congressional  legis- 
lation. He  studies  bank  payments,  railroad 
reports,  crop  estimates,  statistics  of  foreign  trade, 
and  the  forces  at  work  in  domestic  and  international 
politics.  As  he  must  give  advice  which  may  make 
or  lose  money  for  his  customers,  he  is  obliged  to 
keep  an  intelligent  watch  on  everything  of  impor- 
tance that  is  going  on.  As  he  is  not  omniscient, 
he  often  makes  mistakes.  But  his  grasp  of  the 
world's  affairs  is  firmer  than  that  of  most  other 
observers. — From  The  Work  of  Wall  Street,  by 
Sereno  S.  Pratt.  (Appleton) 


Ella— Bella  told  me  that  you  told  her  that  secret  I  told  you  not 
to  tell  her. 

Stella — She's  a  mean  thing  — I  told  her  not  to  tell  you  I  told 
her. 

Ella — Well— I  told  her  I  wouldn't  tell  you  she  told  me — so 
don't  tell  her  I  did. — Four-Track  Aeivs. 


Divorced  While  You  Wait 

Eighteen  thousand  couples  are  married  in  Chi- 
cago each  year.  One-ninth  of  these  eventually  find 
their  way  to  the  divorce  courts.  Chicago  has  the 
busiest  and  the  speediest  divorce  mill  in  the  country. 
If  a  dissatisfied  wife  has  her  evidence  ready,  two 
minutes'  time  will  suffice  to  free  her  from  the  matri- 
monial toils.  At  the  Saturday  morning  sessions 
the  parade  of  soon-to-be  divorcees  is  continuous. 
Some  march  to  the  witness  stand  asking  only  that 
their  maiden  name  be  restored.  Others  want  ali- 
mony, and  they  generally  get  it.  The  whole  pro- 
ceeding is  as  quiet  as  a  shopping  tour.  A  few 
friends  may  be  present  to  watch  the  hurried  pro- 
ceedings. The  judge  mumbles  the  names  of  the 
litigants.  No  one  understands  what  he  says  except 
the  woman  and  her  solicitor.  A  fa  w  perfunctorj 
questions  follow,  and  the  applicant  is  dismissed — 
freed.  Thirty-eight  divorces  is  the  Saturday  morn- 
ing record  of  one  judge.  Fifteen  decreet  an 
qucntly  granted  between  nine  ami  eleven  o'clock. 
On  Saturday,  December  20th,  fifty-two  couples 
were  divorced,  Onlj  thirty-two  licenses  were  issued 
for  the   weddings  to   be   celebrated   that   day,      Of 
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course,  all  divorces  are  not  granted  in  this  pell- 
meli  fashion.  Occasionally  there  is  a  hard-fought 
contest  against  the  granting  of  the  decree.  This 
often  takes  up  several  days  of  a  circuit  judge's 
time.  In  such  cases  the  litigants  get  more  or  less 
notoriety  out  of  their  troubles.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  mills  where  the  decrees  are  granted  with 
unusual  dispatch  there  is  little  publicity  attached 
to  the  separation.  No  other  city  in  the  country 
equals  Chicago's  record.  South  Dakota,  notorious 
as  the  Mecca  of  mismated  couples,  must  yield  the 
palm.  The  Local  divorce  mills  dothe  work  quicker, 
with  less  scandal,  and  just  as  completely  as  the 
far-famed  courts  of  Yankton  and  Sioux  Falls. — 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


Mrs.  Henning — I  heard  Mrs.  Gabbalott  talking  about  you  last 
night.     She  said — 

Mrs.  Crow — She's  a  gossiping,  unreliable  thing!  you  can't 
believe  a  word  she  says. 

Mrs.  Henning — So  I've  heard.  She  said  you  were  one  of  the 
handsomest,  most  stylish  looking  women  she  knew. — Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  

The  Mission  of  the  Stage 

That  the  theatre  is  primarily  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment, and  is  regarded  as  such  by  its  habitues,  is, 
of  course,  apparent;  but  this  is  not  its  limitation. 
For  authors,  managers,  and  actors,  it  is  a  serious 
employment,  to  be  undertaken  gravely  and  of 
necessity;  to  be  adhered  to  rigidly.  The  practice 
of  the  actor's  art  may  be  considered  from  different 
standpoints,  but  there  is  a  larger  view — that  of  the 
state.  Here  we  have  to  consider  a  custom  of  nat- 
ural growth,  specially  suitable  to  the  genius  of  a 
nation.  It  has  advanced  with  the  progress  of  each 
age  and  multiplied  with  its  material  prosperity.  It 
is  a  living  power,  to  be  used  for  good  or  for  great 
evil,  and  far-seeing  men  recognize  in  it,  based 
though  it  be  on  relaxation  and  pleasures  of  the 
people,  an  educational  medium  of  no  mean  order. 

How  many  are  there  who  have  had  brought  home 
to  them  in  an  understandable  manner,  by  stage 
plays,  the  costumes,  habits,  manners,  and  customs 
of  countries  and  ages  other  than  their  own;  what 
insight  they  have  thus  obtained  into  facts  and  vicis- 
situdes of  life,  of  passions  and  sorrows  and  ambi- 
tions outside  the  narrow  scope  of  their  own  lives, 
and  which  yet  may  and  do  mold  the  destinies  of 
man!  All  this  is  education,  education  in  its 
widest  sense,  for  it  broadens  the  sympathies  and 
enlarges  the  intellectual  grasp. 

For  the  consideration  of  the  art  of  acting,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  its  ultimate  aim  is  beauty. 
Truth  itself  is  only  an  element  of  beauty,  and  to 
merely  reproduce  things  vile  and  squalid  and  mean 
is  a  debasement  of  art.  There  is  apt  to  be  such  a 
tendency  in  an  age  of  peace,  and  men  should  care- 


fully watch  its  manifestations.  A  morose  and  hope- 
less dissatisfaction  is  not  a  part  of  a  true  national 
life.  This  is  hopeful  and  earnest,  and,  if  need  be, 
militant.  It  is  a  bad  sign  for  any  nation  to  yearn 
for  or  even  to  tolerate  pessimism  in  their  enjoy- 
ment, and  how  can  pessimism  be  otherwise  than 
antagonistic  to  beauty  ? 

Life  with  all  its  pains  and  sorrows  is  a  beautiful 
and  precious  gift,  and  the  actor's  art  is  to  reproduce 
this  beautiful  thing,  giving  due  emphasis  to  those 
virtues  and  those  stormy  passions  which  sway  the 
destinies  of  men.  Thus  the  lessons  given  by  expe- 
rience, by  the  certain  punishment  of  ill-doing  and 
by  the  rewards  that  follow  upon  bravery,  forbear- 
ance, and  self-sacrifice  are  in  the  mimic  stage  con- 
veyed to  men.  And  thus  every  actor  who  is  more 
than  a  mere  machine  and  who  has  an  ideal  of  any 
kind  has  a  duty  which  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
personal  ambition.  His  art  must  be  to  him  some- 
thing to  hold  in  reverence,  if  he  wishes  others  to 
hold  it  in  esteem.  There  is  nothing  of  chance 
about  his  work.  All,  actors  and  audience  alike, 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
higher  drama  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  game  in 
life  which  can  be  played  with  varying  success. 
The  present  intention  may  be  to  interest  and  amuse, 
but  its  deeper  purpose  is  earnest,  intense,  and 
sincere. — Sir  Henry  Irving,  in  Collier' 's  Weekly. 


Counsel  (cross-examining  witness)— Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
doctor,  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of  his  bill,  made  several 
visits  after  the  patient  was  quite  out  of  danger? 

Witness  (innocently)— I  don't  think  so.  I  considered  the 
patient  was  in  danger  as  long  as  the  doctor  continued  his  visits. 
— Judy. 

Journalistic  Enterprise 

Miss  Elizabeth  Banks — whose  Autobiography  of 
a  Newspaper  Girl  is  one  of  the  most  human, 
delightful  books  I  haveeverread — Miss  Banks  was 
wont  in  her  early  days  to  seek  temporary  employ- 
ment as  a  housemaid,  or  laundress,  or  governess, 
and  then  supply  the  press  with  an  amusing  story  of 
her  experiences.  A  Paris  journalist,  plagiarizing 
the  idea,  assured  a  gendarme  in  the  street  that  he 
was  Napoleon  I.,  and  was  promptly  transferred  to 
an  asylum  as  a  patient  suffering  from  dangerous 
delusions.  So  far  so  good.  He  chuckled  to 
himself,  made  his  notes,  collected  his  copy,  got 
together  material  for  an  admirable  and  sensational 
article.  And  then,  like  Sterne's  starling,  he  wanted 
to  get  out. 

Thereupon  the  trouble  began.  He  requested  to 
be  brought  before  the  medical  board  of  examiners, 
to  whom  he  gracefully  explained  the  situation,  but 
these  gentlemen  shook  their  heads,  and  merely 
credited  him  with  a  new  delusion.  The  unfortu- 
nate  man  was   kept  under  the   closest  watch    and 
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restraint,  but  at  iast  induced  one  of  the  nurses  to 
convey  news  of  his  dilemma  to  his  paper.  His 
tribulations,  however,  are  not  yet  over,  for  the 
doctors  have  refused  to  accept  the  explanations 
offered,  and  certify  unanimously  that  the  man  is  a 
dangerous  lunatic!  Doctors  are  tenacious  persons, 
and  have  the  poorest  appreciation  of  a  joke.  A 
special  commission  has  been  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  case  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  par- 
ticular journalist  will  avoid  madhouses  in  future. — 
The  King. 

Anxious  Resident— Hello!   Hello!   Is  this  Smith's  coal  office  ? 

Coal  Dealer— Yes;  what  do  you  want  ? 

A.  R. — I've  only  got  coal  enough  in  my  cellar  to  last  until 
to-night 

Coal  Dealer  (interrupting) — That's  good.  What'll  you  take 
for  it  ? — Washington  Times. 


Photographs  on  Fruit  in  France 

Apples  upon  the  surface  of  which  are  perfectly 
reproduced  the  photographs  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Russia  and  of  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  have  been  shown  in  France. 

Before  photography  was  employed,  images  were 
produced  by  means  of  figures  cut  from  paper  and 
stuck  on  the  surface.  When  the  paper  was 
removed,  the  image  appeared  light  and  the  fruit 
dark,  or  vice  versa,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  paper  was  cut  and  applied. 

At  present,  however,  photographs  are  reproduced 
with  all  their  details.  Strong  negative  electrotypes 
are  employed,  having  great  resistance  and  repro- 
duced on  thin  films.  The  films  are  obtained  by 
photographing  the  subject  many  times.  The  film 
is  held  in  place  by  two  rubber  rings  or  is  stuck  by 
some  matter  that  will  not  obstruct  the  rays  of  light, 
such  as  albumen  or  the  white  of  an  egg. — United 
States  Consular  %eports. 


Ma,  remarked  the  small  boy,  isn't  it  funny  that  everybody 
calls  little  brother  a  bouncing  baby? 

Why  do  you  think  it's  funny,  William?  returned  his  mother. 

Beeause  when  I  dropped  him  off  the  porch  this  morning  he 
didn't  bounce  a  bit.     He  just  hollered. —  Tit-Bits. 


Browning  a  Mid=Century  Poet 

Hence  the  strangely  humanizing  effect  of  the 
study  of  Browning.  All  manner  of  eccentricity 
and  horror  puts  off  its  essentially  monstrous  nature, 
though  it  remains  hurtful  ;  and  every  height  and 
depth  of  tenderness,  devotion,  and  innocence  is 
brought  within  the  range  of  humanity.  From 
Pompilia  to  Sludge  there  is  no  perfection  or  purity 
which  we  can  have  leave  to  renounce  because  it  is 
beyond  the  possibility  of  our  frail  nature,  and  there 
is  no  depth  to  which  we  can  assure  ourselves  we 
are    inherently    incapable    of    descending.     The 


whole  gamut  is  realized  as  ideally  within  our 
compass.  But  this  enlarging  of  ethical  sympathies 
is  not  without  its  dangers.  There  is  often  moral 
exaltation  but  there  is  seldom  ethical  enthusiasm, 
or  even  a  sound  moral  indignation  in  Browning's 
work.  Caponsacchi's  denunciation  of  Guido  has 
more  of  virulence  than  of  proper  indignation  in  it, 
and  it  is  convincing  only  dramatically.  Browning 
sympathizes  too  much  with  vice  and  evil  passion  of 
every  kind,  is  too  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is 
human,  is,  in  a  word,  too  much  interested  in  it,  to 
experience  any  moral  repulsion.  Pity  and  tender- 
ness he  has  in  abundance,  and  precious  indeed  are 
these  ;  but  they  are  not  everything,  and  sometimes 
this  absence  of  repugnance  becomes  painful  to  us. 
Connected  with  the  want  of  ethical  earnestness  is 
the  absence  of  anything  approaching  to  social 
enthusiasm.  There  is  no  resentment  of  social 
wrong,  no  vision  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on 
earth  to  be  found  in  Browning's  poetry.  The 
feeble  traces  of  it  in  "  Paracelsus  ' '  and  ' '  Sordello  ' ' 
present  it  only  in  the  form  of  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
and  indeed  as  conceived  by  these  heroes  it  is  noth- 
ing better.  And  in  the  later  work  it  seems  to  dis- 
appear altogether.  Browning  is  an  individualist  if 
he  is  anything.  The  rights  and  wrongs,  the 
habits,  the  fears  and  the  fates  of  classes  do  not 
interest  him. 

Now,  this  is  a  very  startling  fact,  because  most 
people,  say  between  the  years  of  1880  and  1895,  if 
asked  what  poet  best  represented  the  life  of  the  19th 
century  in  all  its  aspects,  would  have  answered, 
"Browning,"  and  most  of  those  same  people,  if 
asked  what  was  the  most  characteristic  trend,  the 
most  proper  passion  of  their  time,  would  have 
answered,  "  The  sense  of  social  wrong  and  social 
hope."  Thus  the  characteristic  poet  of  the  time  is 
free  from  the  characteristic  impulses  of  the  time, 
the  man  who  we  say  most  truly  reflects  the 
entirely  f;iils  to  reflect  it  in  its  most  characteristic 
aspect.  Here  is  a  paradox  indeed.  What  does  it 
signify  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  in  his  most  essential  charac- 
teristics Browning  Burely  belongs  to  the  middle 
rather  than  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
His  dominant  thought  is  that  of  progress,  and  he 
persistently  —  nay,  we  might  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Mr.  Brooke  and  say  "fiercely,"  —  requires  us  to 
throw  the  centre  of  gravity  of  our  thought  and 
purpose  beyond  the  grave  ;  and  for  all  his  exuber- 
ant delight  in  every  phase  of  earthly  life,  material 
and  spiritual,  he  never  Forgets  to  warn  us  that  all 
is  worthless  unless  we  can  project  it  into  endless 
continuity  of  progress,  1  o  find  perfection  would 
be  to  find  stagnation  and  death.  Now.  .ill  this  is 
far  more  characteristic  of  the  titties  and  sixties  than 

of  the  eighties  and  nineties.  The  Spiritual  lite  oi 
the  latter  period  h.is  received  I  more    mwic  tin^e, 
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and  though  Mr.  Brooke  constantly  speaks  of 
Browning's  sense  of  the  spirit  world  as  "  mystic," 
this  is  really  a  misnomer.  The  true  mystic  may, 
and  probably  does,  believe  in  personal  immortality 
as  firmly  as  Browning  does;  but  he  does  not 
believe  in  it  as  "  fiercely,"  for  he  comprehends  the 
eternal  aspects  of  things  as  they  are  and  does  not 
need  to  protract  them  through  an  infinity  of  chang- 
ing time  in  order  to  realize  that  they  are  eternal. 
Indeed,  the  true  note  of  eternity  in  the  mystic  sense 
is  markedly  absent  from  Browning's  work.  It  is 
the  note  of  progress,  which  is  in  its  nature  temporal, 
that  dominates  it.  Again,  the  unifying  interest  of 
the  later  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  lay  in  the 
conception  of  humanity  entering  upon  its  inheri- 
tance of  the  earth  (rather  than  its  inheritance  of 
heaven) ,  materially,  intellectually,  and  emotionally; 
just  as  its  dominating  passion  was  sympathy  for  the 
disinherited  and  forlorn  classes.  In  Browningyou 
may  find  almost  every  passion  and  almost  every 
interest  except  just  these.  And  again,  Browning's 
robust  and  confident  theistic  optimism  was  far 
more  characteristic  of  the  middle  than  of  the  close 
of  the  century.—  Philip  Wicksteed  in  The  Contem- 
porary T^euienv. 

Tommy — Pop,  Latin  is  one  of  the  dead  languages,  isn't  it? 
Tommy's  Pop — Yes,  my  son. 

Tommy — Then    I   s'posc   that's  the   reason  the   doctors  write 
their  prescriptions  that  way,  isn't  it?— Philadelphia  Record. 


At  Bignon's 

Many  American  visitors  to  Paris  are  acquainted 
with  Bignon's,  a  restaurant  where  no  prices  were 
set  down  on  the  bill  of  fare.  The  guest  had  the 
artistic  satisfaction  of  dining  in  ignorance  of  what 
the  expense  would  be,  but  he  was  very  likely  to 
discover,  when  he  received  the  bill,  that  ignorance 
is,  indeed,  bliss. 

A  stranger  dining  there  in  April  ordered  a 
melon. 

"  What!  "  he  exclaimed,  when  his  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  him.  "  Thirty  francs  for  a  melon  !  You 
are  joking. " 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Bignon,  "  if  you  can  find  me 
three  or  four  at  the  same  price  I  will  buy  them." 

"  Fifteen  francs  for  a  peach!"  said  a  Russian 
prince,  on  another  occasion.  "  They  must  be  very 
scarce." 

"  It  isn't  the  peaches  that  are  scarce,  your  high- 
ness, it  is  princes,"   replied  Bignon. 

"Monsieur  Bignon,  a  red    herring  at  two  and  a 

hall  francil    Isn't  that  exorbitant?"  aiked another 
customer. 

"It   is  in  your  interest,  monsieur.     My  prices  are 

the   barrier    I   have  established    between   classes. 
Why  do  you   come   here?     To   be   among  your- 


selves. If  I  change  my  prices  the  house  would  be 
invaded,  and  you  would  all  leave." 

Another  patron  complained  of  a  sauce.  "Did 
you  dine  here  last  evening?  "  asked  Bignon. 

"No." 

' '  Ah,  that  is  the  trouble  !  You  spoiled  your  taste 
in  some  other  restaurant." — Youth's  Companion. 


Teacher — Bessie,  name  one  bird  that  is  now  extinct. 

Little  Bessie — Dick! 

Teacher — Dick?     What  sort  of  a  bird  is  that? 

Little  Bessie — Our  canary — the  cat  cxtincted  him. — Puck. 


The  Decadence  of  Parliaments 

The  cardinal  fact  of  our  time,  looking  at  it 
broadly,  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  Parliamentary 
system  of  government.  Parliaments  everywhere 
were  passing  into  the  stage  of  decadence,  of  dis- 
credit, and  of  servility.  In  Germany  a  Parlia- 
mentary coup  d'etat  had  reduced  the  Chamber  to 
an  office  wherein  decisions  of  State  decreed  by  the 
Sovereign  and  his  Minister  were  registered  with  the 
formula,  "seen  and  approved."  And  the  same 
process  was  being  applied  in  England  to  the  Mother 
of  Free  Parliaments,  somewhat  less  openly,  but 
quite  as  efficiently.  Wars  which  might  indirectly 
bring  us  into  collision  or  dispute  with  two  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  world  were  begun  behind 
the  back  of  Parliament,  almost  without  any  explan- 
ation of  their  cause  or  their  object.  Treaties  were 
made  with  foreign  Powers  such  as  might  indirectly 
shake  to  its  foundation  our  whole  commercial  and 
fiscal  system,  without  explanation  to  Parliament 
and     even    whilst     Parliament    w;is    offered    a    false 

explanation  and  even  a  wrong  translation  of   an 

important  document.  And  the  mechanical  battal- 
ions enlisted  under  this  artificial  fever  wire  used  to 
bustle  through  a  set  of  constitutional  changes  to 
which  an  immense  majority,  if  not  a  considerable 
majority,  <>f  the  electors  were  bitterly  opposed. 
The  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  now  called 
upon  it  to  waive  its  most  cherished  privileges, 
including  that  which  was  the  keystone  of  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution— the  absolute  control  oi  taxation. 
All  this  was  a  sure  sign  that  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment in  England  was  fell  to  in-  superannuated  ami 
wis  being  superseded  by  irregular  plebiscites  when 

these  were  ratified  or  approved  by  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Bishops.      A  huge,  unie.il 

majority,  elected  under  popular  effen  escence,  w  hich 
was  equivalent  to  a  revolutionary  itortn,  demoral- 
ized the  Government  and  its  opponents  alike. 
Ministers  grail  as  reckless  of  justice,  and  e\  en  of 
public  opinion,  as  anv  autorr.it.  and  the  OppON 
tion,  feeling  themsebes  silenced  lw  a  mechanical 
guillotine,  lost  all  cohesion  and  withdraw  in  de- 
spair.    What  was  certain  was  that  the  khaki  reac- 
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tionof  1900  had  made  inroads  on  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  House  of  Commons  such  as  were  never 
attempted  in  the  last  hundred  years  by  Pitt  or 
Wellington,  Peel  or  Palmerston,  or  Gladstone. — 
Frederic  Harrison,  in  address  before  the  London 
Posit ivist  Society. 


Magistrate — Drunk  again,  Uncle  Rastus?  Aren't  you  ashamed 
to  be  seen  here  so  often? 

Uncle  Rastus — Deed  Ah  ain't,  yo'  honah.  Dis  am  respecterble 
'long  side  o'  some  o'  de  places  whar  Ah  is  seen. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Omar  Revised 

Omar  Khayyam's  quatrains  are  a  boon  to  the 
humorist  in  verse.  Among  the  cleverest  of  recent 
parodies  are  the  following: 

Brumaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 

Quake  !  for  the  Knight  I  sing,  Screwsader  bold, 
More  doughty  than  Ulysses  oft  extoll'd, 

Who  all  his  brother  Knights  of  Brummagem 
Scattered  before  him  from  the  Field  of  Gold. 
Lo,  Joseph  dreamed  :  with  Bands  of  Fife  and  Drum 
The  Starry  Hosts  with  big  Petitions  come  ; 

"When  all  the  Empire  waits  the  Imperial  Man, 
Why  potters  he  around  provincial  Brum?  " 

Forthwith  awoke  within  his  manly  Breast 
A  clamorous  Spirit  which  would  never  rest, 

Until  he  chose  to  heed  the  Astral  Voice, 
And  bade  his  Soul  fulfil  the  high  Behest. 
Now  new  Ambition  kindling  old  Desires, 
The  Knight  from  Things  Municipal  retires, 

At  the  Right  Hand  of  Moses  fain  would  sit, 
And  heap  up  Fuel  on  Freedom's  languished  fires. 
But  swiftly  fades  the  Dream  Republican, 
And  sudden  Joseph  is  another  Man ; 

Ambition  lures  him  dazzlingly,  but,  lo! 
A  mightier  than  himself  impedes  the  Plan. 
A  change  of  Vesture  'neath  the  Tory  Bough, 
A  Book  of  Juggling,  Gourd  of  Gall— and  Thou, 

Ambition,  singing  of  the  Premiership — 
Oh,  Premiership  were  Paradise  enow! 
Think,  in  this  battered  Caravenserai 
Whose  Portals  are  alternate  Night  and  Day, 

How  Premier  after  Premier  with  his  Pomp 
Abode  his  destined  Hour  and  went  his  way. 
They  say  the  Cecil  Clan  the  Pastures  keep 
Where  browse  and  baa  the  simple  Tory  Sheep  ; 

While  stolid  Mr.  Bull— a  braying  Ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  Head,  but  cannot  break  his  Sleep. 
I  sometimes  think  there  ne'er  is  Blood  so  Blue 
As  that  which  once  was  hotly  Red  and  True, 

And  ne'er  a  Creed  so  rich  in  Place  and  Class 
As  that  which  once  seemed   Liberal  through  and 
through. 


And  this  ex-Democrat  whose  haughty  mien 
Graces  the  Ministry  on  which  you  lean — 

Ah,  lean  upon  it  lightly!   for  who  knows 
What  wretched  Rottenness  there  lurks  unseen! 

—  London  Truth. 

An  Omar  for  Ladies 

One  for  her  Club  and  her  own  Latch-key  fights, 
Another  wastes  in  Study  her  good  Nights, 

Ah,  take  the  Clothes  and  let  the  Culture  go, 
Nor  heed  the  grumble  of  the  Women's  Rights! 

Look  at  the  Shopgirl  all  about  us — "  Lo, 
The  Wages  of  a  month,"  she  says,  "  I  blow 
In  to  a  Hat,  and  when  my  hair  is  waved, 
Doubtless  my  Friend  will  take  me  to  the  Show." 

Th'  exclusive  Style  you  set  your  heart  upon 
Gets  to  the  Bargain  counters — and  anon 

Like  monograms  on  a  Saleslady's  tie 
Cheers  but  a  moment — soon  for  you  'tis  gone. 

Think,  in  the  sad  Four  Hundred's  gilded  halls, 
Whose  endless  Leisure  ev'n  themselves  appals, 

How  Ping-Pong  raged  so  high — then  faded  out 
To  those  far  Suburbs  that  still  chase  its  Balls. 

They  say  Sixth  Avenue  and  the  Bowery  keep 
The  dernier  cri  that  once  was  far  from  cheap ; 

Green  Veils,  one  season  chic,  Department  stores 
Mark  down  in  vain — no  profit  shall  they  reap. 
— Josephine  Dodge  Daskam,  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine. 

Uncle  (trotting  Harry  on  his  knee) — Do  you  like  this,  my  boy? 
Harry — Pretty  well ;   but  I  rode  on  a  real  donkey  the  other  day 
at  the  Zoo. — Harvard  Lampoon. 


A  Romance  of  the  East 

Apart  altogether  from  the  political  significance 
of  the  struggle  in  Morocco,  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  young  Sultan  is  placed  have  a  fascinating 
interest  for  Europeans.  The  story  of  his  succes- 
sion reads  more  like  a  chapter  from  the  Arabian 
Nights  than  an  event  of  our  own  times.  Here  we 
have  a  ruler  placed  upon  a  throne  to  which  he  is 
not  entitled ;  the  rightful  heir  tricked  out  of  his 
birthright;  and  a  bold,  designing  chief  officer  of 
State,  Si  Ahmed  Ben  Musa,  the  Chamberlain  that 
was,  making  and  unmaking  Sultans;  concealing 
the  death  of  the  dead  man  to  whose  sons  the 
country  is  left,  making  one,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  ruler 
in  name  of  the  country  of  which  he  himself  assumes 
complete  control,  and  casting  into  prison  the  son 
to  whom  the  throne  should  have  come.  All  this, 
in  the  full  observation  of  the  world,  has  happened 
in  our  own  day.  And  now,  when  trouble  menaces 
the  Sultan  on  every  hand,  he  turns  to  the  dungeon 
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in  which  his  brother  has  lain  a  prisoner,  hales  him 
forth,  displays  him  to  the  people  as  evidence  of  his 
own  existence,  and  that  the  Pretender,  Bu  Hamara, 
is  not  the  rightful  heir.  Without  the  introduction 
of  the  essential  magic,  what  more  need  we  have  to 
compose  the  elements  of  an  Arabian  magician's 
story  ? 

Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  when  the 
late  Sultan,  his  father,  died  in  1895,  so  that  he  is 
still  but  a  young  man  to  face  the  manifold  troubles 
by  which  he  is  beset.  Every  reform  he  attempts 
arouses  the  most  frenzied  opposition.  In  spite  of 
all  difficulties,  however,  he  has  effected  improve- 
ments which  must  have  seemed  impossible  to  any 
who  knew  the  conditions  of  the  country  during 
preceding  reigns.  He  has  courageously  endeavored 
to  model  the  life  of  his  Court  upon  Western  lines. 
It  was  a  most  daring  thing  that  he  did  when  he 
ordered  the  flogging  of  a  "holy  man"  whoattacked 
a  Christian  missionary,  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter  caused  the  murderer  to  be  executed.  This 
was  in  itse  •:  a  departure  from  all  precedent.  That 
a  holy  man  should  die  for  causing  the  death  of  a 
Christian  was  something  unheard  of,  but  that  the 
murderer  should  be  torn  from  the  sanctuary  in 
which  he  had  taken  refuge  was  a  staggering  blow 
to  fanaticism. 

Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  is  heartily  European  in  sym- 
pathy; but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  will  come  to 
regard  the  happenings  of  the  past  few  months  as  a 
warning  to  hark  back  to  the  ways  of  his  forefathers. 


But  it  will  be  a  trial  to  him  to  have  to  do  so.  With 
all  the  wisdom  with  which  he  is  credited,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  the  child  about  him.  He  is  a  child, 
that  is,  in  his  love  of  the  playthings  with  which 
Europe  provides  him.  There  are  numberless 
stories  of  the  enlightened  young  despot,  the  arbiter 
of  the  fates  of  so  many,  who  finds  his  delight  in 
the  cinematograph,  in  fireworks  which  explode  and 
half  kill  the  operators,  to  his  infinite  amusement; 
of  explosions  in  the  royal  palace  caused  by  unor- 
thodox experiments  with  chemicals.  "Do  that 
every  time!"  his  Shereefian  Highness  exclaimed, 
as  a  couple  of  his  assistants  dived  through  an  open 
window  to  avoid  an  impending  explosion.  He 
has  a  desire  to  see  England,  but  he  dare  not  leave 
his  country.  Within,  without  his  borders,  which- 
ever way  he  turns,  troublous  possibilities  present 
themselves.  A  Sultan  of  Morocco's  life  is  not  a 
happy  one. — Black  and  White. 


Little  Freddie  of  three  and  a  half  years  was  taken  to  see  a 
small  calf  for  his  amusement,  while  his  mother  was  at  her  club. 
When  the  calf  began  to  bawl  he  said: 

Poor  little  taffy!  has  oor  mamma  dawn  to  the  cub,  too?— 
Cleveland  Leader. 


The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne 

Anne  was  born  at  Twickenham  on  February  6, 
1664,  and  she  came  into  the  world  at  a  time  as 
full  of  threatening  change  and  movement  at  home 
and  abroad,  politically,  morally,  and  intellectu- 
ally, as  the  history  of  England  can  picture.  The 
child  thus  born  was  destined  to  a  place  in  history 
which  may  well  be  described  as  unique.  The 
mere  mention  of  her  name  brings  with  it  to  the 
mind  of  every  one  who  has  had  any  education,  or 
even  any  opportunity  of  desultory  reading,  the  idea 
of  an  age  illustrious  in  war,  in  politics,  in  liter- 
ature, and  in  art.  It  brings  with  it,  too,  the 
thought  of  an  age  which  became  a  turning-point 
not  only  in  the  history  of  England  but  in  the  his- 
tory of  Europe.  The  old  world  of  political  life 
seems  to  have  closed  for  England  and  the  world  of 
modern  politics  to  have  begun  with  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  "  Parliamentary  government,"  saya 
Lord  Macau  lay,  "is  government  by  talking,"  and 
the  true  reign  of  debate  as  the  over-mastering 
power  in  parliamentary  and  political  life  estab- 
lished itself  with  the  reign  oi  Queen  Anne.  Eng- 
land never,  perhaps,  had  BO  great  a  soldier  as 
Marlborough.  Except  for  the  name  oi  Welling- 
ton, there  is  no  name  to  be  Compared  with  his  in 
the  modern  history  of  England.  English  political 
history  down  to  the  latest  days  recalls  the  name  ot 

no  parliamentary  debater  greater,  on  the  whole, 
than  Bolingbroke.  The  reign  <>t  Anne  s.n*  the 
most  momentous  struggle  in  which  England  ».i> 
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ever  engaged  on  the  continent  of  Europe  until  we 
come  to  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
First  Napoleon. 

The  age  of  Queen  Anne  stands  out  a  distinct 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  takes  rank 
with  the  age  of  Pericles  in  Greece,  with  the 
Augustan  era  in  Rome,  with  the  Elizabethan  era 
in  England.  The  mere  mention  of  any  one  of 
these  eras  brings  with  it  the  thought  of  a  peculiar 
success  as  great  in  the  achievements  of  peace  as  in 
the  achievements  of  war,  as  great  in  arts  as  in 
arms.  But  in  such  instances  as  those,  when  we 
associate  an  era  with  one  name  we  bear  with  us 
the  natural  and  well-sustained  impression  that  the 
owner  of  the  name  had  at  least  something  to  do 
with  the  greatness  of  the  era.  When  we  speak  of 
the  age  of  Queen  Anne  we  cannot  possibly  asso- 
ciate the  greatness  of  the  era  with  any  genius  of 
inspiration  coming  from  the  woman  whose  name  it 
bears.  Anne  was  born  to  a  great  era,  just  as  she 
was  born  to  a  crown,  and  had  no  more  to  do  per- 
sonally with  the  making  of  its  greatness  than  if  she 
had  been  born  in  a  garret  to  a  life  of  commonplace 
obscurity.  Even  the  worst  faults  of  Elizabeth  may 
be  seen  to  have  had  some  share  in  creating  much 
of  the  picturesque  greatness  at  least  which  belongs 
to  the  Elizabethan  age.  But  even  the  best  virtues 
of  Anne  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  inspi- 
ration or  the  promotion  of  the  greatness  which 
marks  her  reign. 

The  writer  has  thought  it  not  amiss  to  begin  his 
survey  of  Queen  Anne's  life  and  reign  by  observa- 
tions which  might  naturally  have  seemed  to  belong 
rather  to  a  closing  review  of  the  whole,  because  he 
is  anxious  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  from  the 
very  outset  to  the  curious  contrast  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  reign  presents  between  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  age  and  the  utterly  commonplace 
character  of  the  woman  whose  name  it  bears.  In 
more  than  one  fairy  legend  we  read  of  a  princess 
over  whom  a  magical  spell  has  been  cast,  and  who 
sleeps  all  her  life  away  in  an  aerial  tower  while 
wars  are  carried  on  in  her  name  and  conquests  are 
added  to  her  domain,  and  wonders  of  art  and  let- 
ters are  accomplished  in  her  capital,  and  all  the 
world  knows  of  these  thrilling  and  marvellous 
doings  except  the  poor  princess  herself  who  reigns 
but  does  not  know  it.  The  story  of  Queen  Anne 
might,  in  a  certain  sense,  seem  to  belong  almost 
as  completely  to  the  world  of  enchantment.  The 
sleeping  princess  in  the  magical  tower  had  about 
as  much  to  do  with  the  great  triumphs  which  were 
accomplished  in  every  field  during  her  reign,  and 
in  her  name,  as  Queen  Anne  in  the  whole  course 
of  her  mature  life  had  to  do  directly  and  person- 
ally with  the  achievements  of  England  abroad  and 
at  home. — From  iicThe  'Reign  of  Queen  Anne," 
by  Justin  McCarthy  (Harpers). 


Standing  on  His  Rights 

The  next  witness  was  a  hard-fisted,  resolute 
yeoman,  with  a  bristling  chin  beard. 

"  Mr.  Gigsor."  said  *he  attorney  for  the  defense, 
"are  you  acquai  ,ted  with  the  reputation  of  this 
man  for  truth  anr  veracity  in  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  lives  ?  " 

"I  reckon  I  am,"  replied  the  witness. 

"  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  it  is." 

"Well,  sir,  his  rep'tation  fur  truth  ain't  no 
good.  His  rep'tation  fur  vrassity — well,  that's 
diff'runt.  Some  says  he  does,  and  some  says  he 
don't." 

"Witness,"  interposed  the  judge,  "do  you 
know  the  meaning  of  '  veracity  '  ?  " 

"  I  reckon  I  do." 

"  What  do  you  understand  by  the  word  ?  " 

The  witness  twirled  his  hat  in  his  fingers  a  few 
moments  without  answering.  Then  he  looked  up 
defiantly. 

"I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  judge,"  he 
said,  "on  the  ground  that  it  might  discriminate 
me." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Newhub — Darling,  did  you  sew  the  button  on  my  coat? 
Mrs.  Newhub — No,  dearest;   I  couldn't  find  the  button.     But 
I  sewed  the  buttonhole  up,  so  it's  all  right. — Chicago  News. 


The  Navy's  Admirable  Crichtons 

Courage  has  been  always  a  characteristic  of  the 
American  sailor,  but  it  alone  was  not  responsible 
for  victories  achieved  by  our  men-of-war  over  those 
of  enemies  no  less  brave.  In  the  days  of  the  sail- 
ing ship  the  superiority  was  due,  in  an  important 
degree,  to  the  greater  skill  with  which  the  ship 
was  handled  by  experienced  officers  and  its  crew  of 
hardy  longshoremen.  Hull  won  as  much  distinc- 
tion in  sailing  the  Constitution  as  in  fighting  her. 
The  native  intelligence,  the  quick  eye,  and  the 
supple  limbs  of  the  men,  born  and  bred  in  the  salt 
air  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  easily  worked  the  simple 
guns  of  the  day.  Raw  material  is  not  so  easily 
convertible  into  the  experienced  man-o'-wai  's  man 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  abandonment  of 
sails  and  the  substitution  of  steam  and  electricity, 
with  the  countless  improvements  accompanying  the 
change,  have  created  in  the  war-ship  of  the  new 
navy  a  demand  for  a  mechanic-sailor — that  i>,  a 
man  trained  in  the  operation  and  repair  of  fighting 
machinery,  yet  impregnated  with  the  salt  of  the  sea. 
Ability  to  navigate  and  sail  a  ship  was  the  first 
requisite  of  an  officer  and  a  seaman  of  the  old  navy; 
to-day  they  are  engineers  and  mechanics  first,  and 
sailors  afterwards.  A  modern  battleship  from  stem 
to  stern  is  simply  a  huge  fighting  machine.  It  is 
propelled    by   machinery;    its   turrets,  themselves 
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machines,  are  operated  by  machinery;  the  guns  are 
loaded  and  fired  by  machinery;  the  torpedoes,  com- 
plicated engines,  are  sent  on  their  careers  of  destruc- 
tion by  machinery;  small  boats  and  anchors  are 
lowered  and  hoisted  by  machinery,  and  water- 
tight compartments  are  opened  and  closed  by 
machinery. 

Steam  and  electricity  are  the  powers  which  move 
this  terrible  creature  of  man's  destructive  genius; 
and  steam  and  electrical  engineers  are  required  to 
guide  and  supervise  its  operation.  An  officer's 
duties  are  not,  however,  limited  to  the  practical 
application  of  these  sciences.  He  must  also  know 
how  to  navigate  his  ship  and  be  able  to  care  for 
the  health  and  general  well-being  of  the  men  under 
his  command.  Occasions  arise  when  he  must  con- 
duct negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  important 
diplomatic  questions,  and  he  frequently  represents 
the  Government  at  functions  of  international  conse- 
quence. He  rescues  the  shipwrecked,  gives  assist- 
ance to  the  national  merchant  marine,  and,  if  called 
on,  quells  its  mutinies.  Because  legal  questions 
are  sometimes  raised  by  or  referred  to  him, 
and  because  he  serves  on  courts  martial  and  admin- 
isters punishments,  he  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  common  law.  Above  all,  he  must 
be  a  man  of  quick  decision,  of  nerve,  and  of 
sound  judgment,  for,  as  commanding  officer  of  a 
battleship,  or  even  a  vessel  of  inferior  class,  he 
should  know  in  battle  when  to  strike  and  strike 
sure ;  in  peace,  how  to  determine  an  important 
question  affecting  the  honor  of  the  nation  which  is 
brought  to  him  for  immediate  settlement. 

I  have  described  the  attainments  of  the  ideal  offi- 
cer, but  it  does  not  follow  that  every  member  of  the 
commissioned  force  of  the  navy  possesses  them.  At 
the  same  time  the  preliminary  education  given  at 
the  Naval  Academy  and  the  subsequent  training  in 
active  professional  life  insure  the  development  of 
such  an  officer,  provided  he  can  and  will  improve  his 
opportunities  there.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of  the 
American  navy  that  in  its  existence  of  more  than  a 
century  in  but  few  instances  has  the  man  been 
wanting  when  the  occasion  for  him  came. — Hon. 
John  D.  Long,  in  The  Outlook. 


Instructor — Mention  s-orac  of  the  by-products  of  petroleum. 
Young  Man — Universities. — Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Water=Babies 

The  task  of  preparing  Charles  Kingsley's 
immortal  Water-Babies  for  the  stage  has  been  one 
of  some  difficulty,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
having  regard  to  his  necessary  limitations  the 
adaptor  has  been  compelled  to  pass  over  many 
passages   which    stand    forth    prominently   in    the 


book.  The  Molierian  satire  upon  pedantic  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  has,  of  course,  dis- 
appeared, and  we  'near  no  more  of  Hippocrates  or 
Feuchtersleben ;  but  the  truculent  Mr.  Grim 
very  much  to  the  fore,  and  more  important  still, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  audience  who  delight  to  meet  old  favorites 
again,  the  wonderful  adventures  of  his  victim,  little 
Tom  the  chimney-sweep,  both  above  ground  and 
deep  down  among  the  rocks  and  tangled  ooze  of 
the  abode  of  the  water-babies,  are  still,  like  the 
gables  of  the  Mavpole  Inn,  more  than  a  lazy  man 
would  care  to  count.  Altogether,  the  happy  blend 
of  humor  and  fancy  is  faithfully  preserved.  The 
piece  is  very  picturesquely  mounted  ;  one  of  the 
most  realistic  and  effective  scenes,  portraying 
Tom's  departure  in  search  of  his  old  master,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. —  The 
London  Graphic. 


Well,  well !  lie  exclaimed,  as  he  tackled  her  first  pie.  Where 
did  you  get  this? 

I  made  that  out  of  Mrs.  Shouter's  cookery-book,  replied  the 
young  wife.     It's  a — 

Ah!  he  broke  in.  This  leathery  part  is  the  binding,  I  sup- 
pose.— Modern  Society. 


A  New  Influence  on  American 
Education 

For  thirty  years  American  educators  have  been 
canonizing  the  German  universities,  have  caught 
their  form  without  their  spirit,  and  have  half  for- 
gotten that  England  has  institutions  of  learning  at 
all.  They  have  copied  with  Chinese  laborious- 
ness  the  minute  specialization  of  the  Teuton  so 
thoroughly  as  to  undermine  the  very  foundations 
upon  which  it  should  rest  by  an  extension  of  the 
process.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  their  rich 
traditions  of  learning  and  their  splendid  monu- 
ments of  achievement,  have  been  half  forgotten  or 
mentioned  lightly  as  survivals  of  an  outworn  past. 
But  the  Rhodes  scholarships  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  English  ideals  in  higher  education,  and  we 
must  gain  at  least  a  wider  view  from  this  broadened 
horizon. 

The  year  1904  will  see  near  five-score  voting 
Americans  in  residence  at  Oxford,  and  their  selec- 
tion ought  to  be  a  matter  of  national  interest  and 
pride.  From  the  single  standpoint  of  technical 
education  ihe  immediate  result  may  not  be  great, 
for  Oxford  has  never  been  a  notable  technical  cen- 
ter, but  the  indirect  effect  of  a  powerful  stimulus 
from  other  than  German  sources  cannot  fail  to  be 
beneficial.  As  to  methods  of  choosing  the  Rhodes 
scholars,  the  New  England  conferences  are  signi- 
ficant. The  consensus  of  opinion  was  in  substance 
that  candidates  should  be  between  nineteen  anil 
twenty-three  years  of  age,   should   have  completed 
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at  least  the  sophomore  year  in  an  American  col- 
lege, and  should  pass  the  regular  Oxford  entrance 
examinations.  These  requirements  look  simple, 
but  they  are  of  no  small  significance.  If  the  Amer- 
ican bachelor's  degree  were  given  after  two  or 
three  years'  study,  what  would  be  its  probable 
importance  as  compared  with  entrance  at  Oxford  ? 
To  the  apostles  of  sham  and  promoters  of  humbug 
who  stand  for  the  degradation  of  the  A.  B.  degree, 
we  commend  the  cool  judgment  of  the  best  educa^ 
tors  in  New  England  that  the  American  student 
should  have  ended  his  sophomore  year  before 
entering  Oxford  University. 

More  than  this.  In  States  where  there  are  sev- 
eral colleges,  it  was  judged  wise  that  nominations 
to  Rhodes  scholarships  should  be  made  in  order  of 
seniority  by  such  institutions  as  the  Rhodes  trustees 
may  consider  fit  to  qualify  students  for  matricula- 
tion at  Oxford.  This  provision  we  earnestly  hope 
will  be  finally  adopted  and  vigorously  enforced. 
We  can  imagine  nothing  better  for  American  edu- 
cation, technical  or  non-technical,  than  the  sifting 
that  will  be  accomplished  if  the  Rhodes  trustees  do 
their  full  duty.  The  petty  institutions  that  rejoice 
in  high-sounding  titles  cannot  be  eliminated  or 
graded  into  efficiency  by  purely  American  influ- 
ence.    But  a  searching  examination  from  without 


can  do  wonders  in  separating  the  good  from  the 
indifferent  and  the  bad,  and  in  helping  the  two 
last-mentioned  classes  to  the  road  of  reformation. 
The  sifting  process  may  make  some  strange  dis- 
closures. It  is  not  always  the  institution  with  the 
most  students  or  the  most  vigorous  advertising 
staff  that  does  the  best  work.  It  is  thoroughness 
that  counts,  whether  the  students  are  few  or  many  ; 
and  thoroughness  is  not  a  function  of  funds,  num- 
bers, or  doctrinal  soundness.  If  the  requirements 
of  the  Rhodes  scholarships  can  be  made  the  touch- 
stone of  academic  efficiency,  the  gift  of  Oxford's 
great  son  will  serve  even  a  mightier  purpose  than 
he  had  in  mind.  In  any  event,  the  effect  of  the 
English  influence  on  our  American  ideals  of  edu- 
cation will  make  itself  felt  as  has  never  before  been 
possible,  and  will  inspire  a  broader  view  of  intel- 
lectual life.  —  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer. 


Well,  that  beats  the  Dutch,  said  the  Amsterdam  schoolmaster, 
as  he  fondly  gazed  at  his  well-worn  birch. — Princeton  Tiger. 


Dr.  Jowett  and  Elijah 

"In  fact,  many  good  traditional  stories  are  in 
danger  of  being  lost  through  the  want  of  suitable 
persons  to  whom  they  may  attach  themselves.    The 


You  must  have  been  much  frightened,  Professor,  when  that  lire  broke  out  in  the  third  story  of  your  ft 

on  the  contrary,  deeply  rejoiced,  for  I  came  tcross  .\  book  that  li.nl  been  mislaid  foi  tai  kgtmd*  Ifjsjti 
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cycle  of  tales  that  collected  around  Dr.  Jenkins,  of 
Balliol,  descended  in  a  fairly  complete  form  upon 
Mr.  Jowett,  skipping  a  generation,  as  they  will 
probably  do  again."  In  thinking  over  more  at 
leisure  this  dictum  of  my  friend,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  only  true  within  limits,  for  some  stories  in 
the  Jowett  cycle  are  concerned  with  his  supposed 
indifference  to  theological  exactness  and  would  not 
apply  to  Jenkins — such  a  story,  for  instance,  as  the 
following,  which  was  current  among  the  under- 
graduates in  my  day.  It  had  reached  the  master's 
ears  that  Balliol  men  were  not  so  successful  in  the 
examination  in  "Rudiments  of  Religion"  as  in 
the  classical  schools,  so  that  he  determined  to  call 
up  the  next  batch  of  candidates  and  catechise  them 
himself  in  Bible  history.  "Mr.  Smith,"  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "what  prophet  went  up  to 
heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire?"  "Elijah,  sir."  "It 
is  disgraceful  that  a  scholar  of  this  college  should 
be  so  ignorant.  Mr.  Jones?"  "Elijah,  sir." 
"Mr.  Brown?"  "Elijah,  sir."  At  this  point 
the  library  boy  entered,  and  to  strike  the  under- 
graduates with  shame  he  was  aopealed  to.  "  Tell 
these  gentlemen  what  prophet  went  up  to  heaven 
in  a  chariot  of  fire."  "Elii  \,sir."  Then  ensued 
a  pause,  and  then:  "Well,  gentlemen,  perhaps  it 
was  Elijah."  —  Cornhill  Magazine. 


Henry,  why  do  you  smoke  continually,  from  morning  until 
night? 

It's  the  only  time  I  get.  I  sleep  from  night  till  morning. — 
Tit-Kits. 


Oil  Fires  in  the  Southwest 

Since  the  discovery  of  oil  in  large  quantities  in 
the  Southwest  several  of  the  principal  districts  have 
suffered  great  damage  by  fire,  conflagrations  being 
started  by  carelessness  of  employees  of  the  oil  com- 
panies as  well  as  others,  which  have  spread  over  an 
extensive  territory  and  have  proved  very  destructive 
to  not  only  derricks  but  the  pumping  plants  and 
reservoirs.  The  conditions,  especially  in  the  Beau- 
mont district,  are  such  that  the  utmost  precaution 
must  be  taken,  owing  to  the  highly  inflammable 
character  of  the  plants,  also  to  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  soil  is  literally  saturated  with  oil.  When  the 
gushers  were  first  brought  in,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  so  much  enthusiasm  was  displayed  over  the 
great  yield  that  some  were  allowed  to  discharge 
their  contents  into  the  air  merely  in  order  to  allow 
people  to  witness  the  spectacular  display,  which 
attracted  crowds  from  the  vicinity  and  advertised 
the  region  throughout  the  country.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  estimate  the  immense  quantity  of  oil 
which  was  wasted  in  this  way,  for  no  effort  what- 
ever was  made  to  force  the  supply  into  tanks  or 


A  FIRE  IN  THE  SPINDLE  TOP  DISTRICT 


even  earthen  reservoirs.  It  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  filling  the  natural  depressions  in  the 
prairie  and  even  covering  the  beds  of  streams  in  the 
vicinity.  There  is  no  douot,  however,  as  to  the 
enormous  quantity  which  was  wasted,  probably 
aggregating  over  a  million  barrels. 

The  great  damage  done  by  the  first  oil  fires  in 
the  Southwest  was  in  a  measure  due  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  best  means  of  fighting  them.  At  first 
water  was  tried,  but  it  merely  made  matters  worse 
by  spreading  the  burning  liquid,  having  no  effect 
whatever  in  extinguishing  it.  Then  earth  was  used 
to  confine  the  flames  to  a  certain  district.  The 
"Ten-acre  fire,"  as  it  is  still  called,  was  finally 
confined  in  this  manner,  several  hundred  men 
throwing  up  a  bank  of  earth  about  the  burning 
area  which  kept  it  from  spreading  to  other  portions, 
and  finally  the  fire  became  exhausted  for  want  of 
material  on  which  to  feed,  when  the  embers  were 
smothered  by  shoveling  earth  upon  them.  In 
recent  attempts  at  fire  fighting  in  Texas  and  Louis- 
iana, however,  steam  has  been  used  to  good  effect, 
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and  it  appears  to  be  the  only  effective  means  of 
extinguishing  oil  flames,  as  the  earth  is  useless 
except  after  the  fire  has  died  down  sufficiently  to 
allou  the  shovelers  to  approach  closely  to  the 
burning  area. — Day  Allen  Willey,  in  The  Scientific 
American. 

Mrs.  Givem — Now,  don't  spend  it  on  vile  liquor. 
Thirsty  Tim — I  won't,  lady.     Wot  brand   do  youse  generally 
call  fer? — Judge. 

A  Frank  View  of  Queen  Victoria 

The  practical  anomalies  incident  to  the  position 
of  a  constitutional  sovereign  who  is  in  theory 
invested  with  all  the  semblance  of  power,  but  is 
denied  any  of  its  reality  or  responsibility,  were 
brought  into  strong  relief  by  the  Queen's  personal 
character  and  the  circumstances  of  her  life.  Pos- 
sessed of  no  commanding  strength  of  intellect,  but 
of  an  imperious  will,  great  physical  and  mental 
energy,  and  an  exceptional  breadth  of  sympathy, 
she  applied  herself  to  the  work  of  government  with 
greater  ardor  and  greater  industry  than  any  of  her 
predecessors.  No  sovereign  of  England  was  a  more 
voluminous  correspondent  with  the  officers  of  State. 
She  laboriously  studied  every  detail  of  Government 
business,  and  on  every  question  of  policy  or  admin- 
istration she  formed  for  herself  decided  opinions, 
to  which  she  obstinately  adhered,  pressing  them 
pertinaciously  on  the  notice  of  her  ministers. 

The  Queen's  personal  influence  was  far  greater 
at  the  end  of  her  life  than  at  her  accession  to  the 
throne.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  vague,  int. 
elementinthe  political  sphere,  andwasfar  removed 
from  the  solid  remnants  of  personal  power  which 
had  adhered  to  the  sceptre  of  her  predecessors. 
Partly  owing  to  the  respect  for  the  constitution  in 
which  she  was  educated,  partly  owing  to  her  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
growth  of  democratic  principles  among  her  people, 
the  positive  force  of  such  prerogatives  as  the  Crown 


U«-h- 


Here  I  have  two  very  fine  chairs,  a  Louis  XIV.,  which  will  coal 
.  a. id  here  is  a  Louis  XVI.  at  44.  m 

I  don't  wish  to  ipend  more  than  40 

>  Itldt  lU<ntrr. 


possessed  at  her  accession  was,  in  spite  of  her  toil 
and  energy,  diminished  rather  than  increased  dur- 
ing her  reign 

In  one  other  regard  the  Queen,  by  conduct  which 
must  be  assigned  to  her  personal  feeling  and  care 
for  her  personal  comfort  at  the  cost  of  the  public 
advantage,  almost  sapped  the  influence  which  the 
Crown  can  legitimately  exert  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  healthy  harmony  among  the  component  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Outside  England  she 
bestowed  markedly  steady  favor  on  Scotland.  Her 
sojourns  there,  if  reckoned  together,  occupied  a 
period  of  time  approaching  seven  years.  In  Ire- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  she  spent  in  the  whole  of 
her  reign  a  total  period  of  less  than  five  weeks. 
During  fifty-nine  of  her  sixty-three  years  of  rule 
she  never  set  foot  there  at  all.  Her  visit  in  her 
latest  year  was  a  triumph  of  robust  old  age  and  a 
proof  of  her  alertness  of  sympathy.  But  it  brought 
into  broad  relief  the  neglect  of  Ireland  that  pre- 
ceded it,  and  it  emphasized  the  errors  of  feeling 
and  of  judgment  which  made  her  almost  a  complete 
stranger  to  her  Irish  subjects  in  their  own  land 
during  the  rest  of  her  long  reign. 

Queen  Victoria's  whole  life  and  action  were, 
indeed,  guided  by  personal  sentiment  rather  than 
by  reasoned  principles.  But  her  personal  senti- 
ment, if  not  altogether  removed  from  the  common- 
place, nor  proof  against  occasional  inconsistencies, 
bore  ample  trace  of  courage,  truthfulness,  and 
sympathy  with  suffering.  Far  from  being  an 
embodiment  of  selfish  whim,  the  Queen's  personal 
sentiment  blended  in  its  main  current  sincere  love 
of  public  justice  with  staunch  fidelity  to  domestic 
duty,  and  ripe  experience  came  in  course  of  years 
to  imbue  it  with  much  of  the  force  of  patriarchal 
wisdom,  even  with  "something  like  prophetic 
strain."  In  her  capacity  alike  of  monarch  and 
woman,  the  Queen's  personal  sentiment  proved, 
on  the  whole,  a  safer  guide  than  the  best-devised 
systems  of  moral  or  political  philosophy.  —  From 
Queen  Victoria,  by  Sidney  Ice   (Macmillan    . 


(...nhs    -He    begged   mi'  to  spoak   the   word   that  would  make 
him  the  happiest  man  on  earth,  so  I  s.n.. 

Edith — Dear  girl!  what  dors  maki  :rar>  ?— Judgr. 


Labels 

Mankind  has  a   great   hue   for   labels;    a  person, 
quality,  or  action  without  a  ticket  is  .i>  unsatia 
torv  as  .1  store-cupboard  where  the  different  pots 

and  tins  display  no  outward  evidence  of  their  con- 
tents. We  feci  vaguely  irritat**!  at  my  specimen 
which  is  fluttering  loosely  about,  instead  of  repos- 
ing in  orderly  manner  impaled  on  a  pin  m  its 
appropriate  compartment.  Besides,  the  lain  1  is 
usually    supposed    to    give    some    indication    of  the 
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nature  of  the  article ;  we  are  saved  the  trouble  of 
investigating  a  man's  character,  for  instance,  when 
we  learn  that  he  is  a  "  hero  "  or  a  "  felon  "  or  a 
"saint";  we  need  not  waste  time  trying  to  dis- 
criminate between  A's  attitude  and  B's,  when  we 
are  told  that  the  former  is  remarkable  for  his 
1 '  firmness  ' '  and  the  latter  for  his  '"  obstinacy  " ;  C 
we  might  deem  bad-tempered  had  we  not  been 
forewarned  that  he  "possessed  a  great  deal  of 
character." 

We  are  all  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  slaves 
of  words,  judging  of  an  action  by  the  name  we 
give  it  or  hear  given  it  by  others.  This  tyranny 
of  words  was  well  illustrated  by  a  remark  made  by 
a  woman  of  at  least  average  intellect:  "That 
sounds  very  reasonable.  But  are  you  not  now 
preaching  Protection?  Because  if  you  are,  I 
entirely  disagree  with  you."  She  had  been  will- 
ing to  swallow  the  doctrine,  but  the  label  stuck  in 
her  throat. 

It  was  only  in  the  frankness  of  her  avowal  that 
this  elementary  politician  differed  from  a  great 
number  of  ordinary  people  who  have  made  up  their 
minds — or  what  does  duty  for  their  minds — on 
most  questions  which  they  have  heard  discussed, 
Imperialism,  Nihilism,  Free  Trade,  Free  Love, 
Atheism,  Militarism,  and  half  a  score  of  other 
isms  ;  so  that  on  supplying  them  with  the  title  they 


will  talk  both  loud  and  long  for  or  against  the 
topic  in  accordance  with  their  convictions;  whereas, 
if  you  introduce  the  subject  matter,  carefully  keep- 
ing the  label  out  of  sight,  they  will  generally  be 
found  to  admit  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  ;  and  this  is  tanta- 
mount to  admitting  that  the  picture  called  up  by 
the  label  is  not  a  true  representation  of  the  object. 
—  C.  B.  Wheeler  in  The  Nineteenth  Century. 


Churchman — We  had  a  spelling  bee  at  the  church  last  week. 
The  pastor  gave  out  the  words.     Did  you  hear  about  it? 

Ascum — No;   was  it  interesting? 

Churchman — Rather.  The  first  three  words  he  gave  out  were 
"increase,"'  "pastor,"  "salary." — Philadelphia  Press. 


The  Coldest  Town  on  Earth 

So  many  mild  winters  have  of  recent  years  visited 
this  island  that  it  is  interesting  to  give  at  the  pres- 
ent time  these  photographs  of  what  is  surely  the 
coldest  town  on  earth.  In  the  Yakutsk  district  the 
thermometer  is  known  to  fall  as  low  as  80  degrees 
Fahr.  below  zero.  The  inhabitants  (the  Yakuts) 
of  this  district  are  a  very  interesting  people,  as  it 
evident  that  they  are  of  a  different  type  from  the 
surrounding  Mongolian  tribes. 

Professor  A.  H.  Keane,  in  his  Man,  Past  and 
Present,  says:  "  They  are  almost  the  only  progres- 


A  GROUP  OF  YAKUTS,  SIBERIA— The  Graphic 
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sive  aboriginal  people  in  Siberia,  although  num- 
bering not  more  than  200,000  souls,  concentrated 
chiefly  along  the  river  banks  on  the  plateau  between 
the  Lena  and  the  Aldan.  In  the  Yakuts  we  have 
an  extreme  instance  of  the  capacity  of  man  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  milieu.  They  not  merely  exist  but 
thrive  and  display  a  considerable  degree  of  energy 
and  enterprise  in  the  coldest  region  on  the  globe. 
Within  the  isothermal  of  -72  degrees  Fahr., 
Verkhoyansk,  in  the  heart  of  their  territory,  is 
alone  included  for  the  period  from  November  to 
February,  and  in  this  temperature,  at  which  quick- 
silver freezes,  the  Yakut  children  may  be  seen  gam- 
bolling naked  in  the  snow.  In  midwinter  Mr.  R. 
Kennan  met  some  of  these  '  men  of  iron,'  as  Wran- 
gel  calls  them,  airily  arrayed  in  nothing  but  a  shirt 
and  a  sheepskin,  lounging  about  as  if  in  enjoyment 
of  the  balmy  zephyrs  of  some  genial  subtropical 
zone." — The  Graphic. 


Cholly  (after  the  auto  accident) — Was  poor  Gussie  prepared 
to  die? 

Algy — Oh,  not  at  all.  His  valet  was  away  on  his  vacation,  ye 
know. — Judge. 

Types  of  the  New  YorK  Ghetto 

The  shrewd-faced  boy  with  the  melancholy  eyes 
that  one  sees  everywhere  in  the  streets  of  New 
York's  Ghetto  occupies  a  peculiar  position  in  our 
society.  If  we  could  penetrate  into  his  soul  we 
should  see  a  mixture  of  almost  unprecedented  hope 
and  excitement  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  doubt, 
confusion,  and  self-distrust  on  the  other  hand. 
Led  in  many  contrary  directions,  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  grow  to  be  an  intellectual  anarchist  is  due 
to  his  serious  racial  characteristics. 

Three  groups  of  influences  are  at  work  on  him 
— the  orthodox  Jewish,  the  American,  and  the 
Socialist;  and  he  experiences  them  in  this  order. 
He  has  either  been  born  in  America  of  Russian, 
Austrian,  or  Roumanian-Jewish  parents,  or  has 
immigrated  with  them  when  a  very  young  child. 
The  first  of  the  three  forces  at  work  on  his  char- 
acter is  religious  and  moral ;  the  second  is  practi- 
cal, diversified,  non-religious;  the  third  is  reaction- 
ary from  the  other  two  and  hostile  to  them 

The  women  present  in  many  respects  a  marked 
contrast  to  their  American  sisters.  Substance  as 
opposed  to  form,  simplicity  of  mood  as  opposed  to 
capriciousness,  seem  to  be  in  broad  lines  their  rela- 
tive qualities.  They  have  comparatively  few  etats 
d'  dme ;  but  those  few  are  revealed  with  directness 
and  passion.  Unhappy  in  circumstances,  they  are 
predominatingly  serious  in  nature,  and  if  they  lack 
alertness  to  the  social  nuance,  have  yet  a  compel- 
ling appeal  which  consists  in  headlong  devotion  to 
a  duty,  a  principle,  or  a  person.  As  their  men  do 
not  treat  them  with  the  scrupulous  deference  given 


their  American  sisters,  they  do  not  so  delightfully 
abound  in  their  own  sense,  do  not  so  complacently 
work  out  their  own  natures,  and  lack  variety  and 
grace.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  more  apt  to 
abound  in  the  sense  of  something  outside  of  them- 
selves, and  carry  to  their  love  affairs  the  same 
devoted  warmth  that  they  put  into  principle. — 
From  The  Spirit  of  the  Ghetto,  by  Hutchins 
Hapgood  (Funk  &  Wagnalls) . 


Mrs.  A. — When  I  was  engaged  to  my  husband    he   was  the 
light  of  my  existence. 
Miss  D. — And  now? 
Mrs.  A. — The  light  goes  out  every  night. — Brooklyn  Life. 


Extinguished 

He  was  dressed  in  a  style  that  he  regarded  as 
most  "fetching,"  and  he  persistently  ogled  the 
young  woman  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
car.  Finally  he  edged  through  the  crowd  until  he 
was  directly  in  front  of  her,  when  he  bent  down 
and,  lifting  his  hat,  said: 

"Beg  pardon,  but  I'm  sure  I've  met  you  some- 
where." 

"Oh,  yes "  began  the  young  woman,  in  a 

pleasant  voice. 

"Delighted "  broke  in  the  youth,  ecstatic- 
ally. 

"  You  are  the  young  man  who  calls  on  our 
cook,"  continued  the  young  woman,  in  a  clear 
voice.  "I'll  tell  Bridget  that  I  saw  you." — New 
York  Evening  Post. 


Madge — Whom  did  you  meet  at  Mrs.  Climber's  party? 

Ethy — A  lot  of  impossible  people  that  nobody  knows.  I  had 
to  talk  to  myself  to  keep  from  being  lonesome. — San  Francisco 
Town  Talk. 


The  Fall  of  the  Iron  Chancellor 

In  April,  1891,  Prince  Bismarck  had  been  out 
of  office  exactly  thirteen  months,  and  had  appar- 
ently become  reconciled  to  his  retirement.  To  the 
superficial  observer  his  frame  of  mind,  like  his 
outward  appearance,  was  that  of  a  country  gentle- 
man of  distinction,  of  military  bearing,  who  once 
upon  a  time  had  been  actively  engaged  in  politics 
— a  period  he  now  looked  back  upon  aa  a  night- 
mare peopled  by  memories  of  treachery,  duplicity, 
and  ingratitude.  Only  gradually,  in  consequence 
of  remarks  dropped  here  and  there,  either  by  Bi> 
marck  himself  or  others  near  to  him,  was  a  visitor 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  what  had  gone  before 
ami  what  was  still  raging  in  that  most  lensitive 
heart. 

Germany  had  been  to  him  even  more  than  a  wife 
could  possibly  be  to  such  a  man.  I'hcic  was  a 
touch  of  romance  in  his  attachment  to  his  counm  . 
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It  was  a  schoolboy's  vivid  dream,  begun  long 
before  the  age  when  a  "young  man's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love," — the  master  passion 
of  a  love  imbibed  in  the  cradle  for  some  exacting 
fairy  such  as  we  read  of  in  German  folklore. 

For  thirty  years  he  had  been  listening,  as  it  were, 
at  a  microphone — a  thousand  wires  had  given  him 
timely  warning  of  the  faintest  breath  that  could 
injuriously  affect  his  country,  so  that  he  might 
guard  against  it.  Henceforth  the  welfare  of  Ger- 
many was  to  be  no  concern  of  his.  He  was  to 
know  nothing,  to  be  consulted  about  nothing.  All 
this  Bismarck  only  realized  when  the  event  had 
taken  place,  and  it  was  agony.  He  co  sidered 
that  he  had  been  treated  with  a  lack  of  that  cour- 
tesy which  he  held  ought  to  be  meted  out  even  to 
the  criminal  on  the  scaffold.  He  was  not  consulted 
— not  even  told — who  was  to  be  his  successor.  He 
first  saw  the  name  in  the  newspaper,  and  learned 
subsequently  that  Herrvon  Caprivi  had  been  taken 
into  the  Emperor's  confidence  as  far  back  as  the 
ist  of  February,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  men- 
tion a  word  to  Bismarck  !  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  all  but  Prince  Bismarck's  relatives  and  a  few 
intimate  personal  friends  broke  off  social  connec- 
tions with  him  and  his  family.  His  son,  Count 
Herbert,  found  Berlin  a  strange  city. — Sidney 
Whitman,  in  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Prince 
Bismarck  (Appleton). 


Widowhood  makes  a  woman  unselfish. 
Why  so? 

Because  she  ceases  to  look  out  for  numbci  one  and  begins 
look  out  for  number  two. — Town  and  Country. 


Holidays  in  Pairs 

The  Office  Boys'  Union  had  adjourned  from 
labor  to  lunch,  and  the  members  were  sweeping 
the  pastry  counter  of  the  little  German  bakeshop 
when  the  walking  delegate,  after  examining  the 
union  label  on  a  doughnut,  asked:  "  Has  youse 
kids  seen  de  new  calendars?  " 

"Ah,  wat  er  yer  givin'  us  now?  Weze  seen  a 
hundred  viv  'em." 

"  Dat's  all  right,  but  has  yer  read  'em?  " 

A  prolonged  yell  went  up  at  the  idea  of  reading 
a  calendar. 

"  I  tell  yer  dis  year  nineteen-tree  is  the  bulliest 
year  yet.  Yer  see  dem  red  riggers  wot  shows  de 
Sundays  and  der  hollerdays — dis  time  dey  comes 
in  pairs.  Dere's  Washington's  birthday — dat 
comes  on  Sunday,  and  we  gets  two  easy  ones  a 
running.  Dm  deys  put  five  Sundays  in  March 
dis  year,  see?  Deckerashun  day  is  a  Saturday, 
and  we  gets  two  a  running;  der  Fourth  er  July  is 
put  down  tor  a  Saturday,  and  we  sLips  do  ranch 
fer  two  days.     Labor  day  is  a   Monday,  makin' 


two  agin.  Next  Christmas  comes  on  Friday,  and 
sure  dere's  nuthin'  doin'  for  tree  days,  and  de  same 
wid  New  Year." 

1 '  Who  makes  de  calendar  i  "  piped  the  delegate 
from  Worth  Street. 

"Why,  de  printer,  yer  mut.  Don't  yer  see  de 
union  label  ?  Dat's  what  organized  labor  is  doing 
for  us  poor  workin'  men." — Dry  Goods  Guide. 


Mr.  Lode  (to  lamp-post) — Humph!  the  fuss  they  make  over 
wireless  telegraphy  makes  me  tired.  I've  talked  lots  of  times 
when  I  was  half-seas-over,  yet  nobody  ever  talks  about  me. — 
Pennsylvania  Punch  BovjI. 


The  Real  Paternalists 

Our  magnates  of  industry  have  not  preached  pater- 
nalism, but,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  they  have 
practised  it.  They  have  practised  it  so  long  and 
so  openly,  and  with  such  conspicuous  profit  to 
themselves,  that  it  is  grotesque  drollery  for  them  to 
cry  out  against  paternal  legislation.  They  have 
not  merely  looked  to  the  Government  to  assist  their 
enterprises,  they  have  taken  possession  of  it.  Hat 
in  hand,  they  have  begged  with  such  importunity 
that  the  law-making  power,  federal,  state,  and 
municipal,  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
private  preserve.  Yet  those  who  discovered  pater- 
nalism and  reduced  it  to  a  political  art  and  method, 
never  fail  to  raise  the  alarm  when  the  humbler 
classes  ask  legislative  aid  of  city  or  state.  No 
lackey  was  ever  more  subservient  to  his  master 
than  Pennsylvania  to  its  railroads,  or  than  the 
State  of  California  to  the  Southern  Pacific.  These 
corporations  have  owned  the  ttates,  as  the  land- 
lords in  England  owned  the  ret  .  boroughs  before 
the  reform.  Does  it  lack  any  element  of  the  comic 
to  hear,  a  tew  years  since,  a  president  of  th;>t  Cali- 
fornia corporation  censure  the  "Dangerous  ten- 
dency of  crying  out  to  the  Government  for  aid"  ? 
What  past  master  of  the  art  of  a  triumphant  pater- 
nalism in  the  West  could  for  a  moment  match  this 
gentleman  ?  The  East  and  Middle  West  are  filled 
with  his  peers,  who  have  given  object  lessons  in 

paternalism  to  the  masses,  so  continuous  ami  10 
convincing  that  they  would  be  dullards  if  they  did 
not  at  last  profit  by  their  drillmasters'  example. 

A  specific  and  whimsical  illustr.it ion  of  this 
comes  again  from  the  hard-coal  region  in  which 
Pennsylvania  Republicans  have  preached  the  doc- 
trines of  protection.     "  Give  us  the  fenced  security 

of  the  tariff,  shut  off  foreign  competition  with  our 
own   products,   and   then  will   it   be  well   frith    our 

workmen,  then  shall  they  delight  in  steady  work 
and  high  wages  "  With  this  fair  promise  on  their 
lips,  what  do  they  forthwith  proceed  to  do?  With 
their  own  manufacturing  products  hedged  about, 

with  their  own  interests  protected,  they  pi 
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if  for  the  gayety  of  nations,  to  open  every  flood-gate 
for  low-class  foreign  immigration  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  what  the  workmen  have  to  sell,  their  daily 
labor.  This  product  of  life  tissue  shall  forsooth 
have  no  protection.  "We,  the  masters,  will  have 
it  for  our  wares,  but  our  laborers  for  their  wares 
shall  not  have  it." 

These  realists  of  paternalism  are  among  the 
leading  causes  of  populist  and  socialist  books. 
The  Bellamys  are  at  most  a  foot-note  on  their 
ampler  page.  If  paternalism  is  growing,  we  at 
least  know  where  thanks  primarily  are  due. — "John 
Graham  Brooks  in  The  Social  Unrest  (Macmillan) . 


Sambo  Cole — Dat  gal  done  insult  me ;  done  tole  me  I  wuz  black 
as  de  ace  ob  spades. 

Eph  Dark — Sho !  Dat's  only  half  as  bad  as  she  insulted  me. 
She  done  tole  me  I  was  black  as  de  deuce. — Philadelphia  Press. 


The  Size  of  Alaska 

Alaska,  as  a  portion  of  our  national  domain,  is 
at  this  time  justly  demanding  our  interested  atten- 
tion. Its  marvelous  resources  and  their  probable 
rapid  development  are  already  bringing  many  to 
its  shores,  and  will  undoubtedly  attract  many  more; 
hence,  new  facts  regarding  it,  or  old  facts  placed 
in  a  new  light,  must  be  of  general  interest.  For 
many  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  of  its  distance 
from  the  United  States  and  the  present  difficulties 
of  travel  in  its  interior  the  size  of  the  territory  has 
been  but  little  understood  and  probably  much 
underestimated. 


We  know  that  its  area  has  been  stated  by  the 
geographers  to  be  about  600,000  square  miles,  but 
unrelated  figures,  after  all,  give  to  the  average 
mind   but  vague   ideas  of  the  extent  of    territory. 

If  it  were  possible  to  take  the  whole  territory 
of  Alaska  and  its  adjoining  islands  and  place  them 
upon  the  portion  of  North  America  occupied  bythe 
United  States  it  would  be  a  simple  thing  to  show 
exactly  what  the  relations  of  these  great  possessions 
to  our  own  country  are.  Just  this,  in  effect,  has 
been  done,  as  the  accompanying  illustration  shows. 
The  chart  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Brooks, 
Geologist  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  It  shows 
that  the  territory  of  Alaska  is  sufficient  in  geo- 
graphical extent  to  reach  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico.  Placed  in 
this  position  on  the  United  States  Alaska  would 
cover,  in  whole  or  in  part,  twenty-three  States  and 
territories  and  the  western  third  of  Lake  Superior. 
—  George  B.  Hollister,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


First  Chorus-girl — I  did  a  good  thing  to-day. 

Second  Chorus-girl — What's  his  name? — Baltimore  World. 


Society 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merger  Hogg  think  of  taking  the 
entire  first  tier  of  boxes  for  the  opera  next  season. 
Mrs.  Hogg  says  she  loves  music. 

Mrs.  Groundfloor  Jones  was  confined  to  her 
palatial    residence    on    upper    Fifth    Avenue    last 


vjf      iir"      lis*      it? 
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Thursday  for  several  hours.     She  felt  a  toothache 
coming  on.     But,  fortunately,  it  did  not  come. 

Arizona  papers  please  copy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goshvvatta  Pyle  may  change 
their  breakfast  hour  this  winter.  But  nothing  is 
fully  decided  as  yet.  She  is  a  cousin  of  the  Hon. 
Ennyole  Figure. 

Fashionable  society  is  making  a  great  pet  of 
Mrs.  Shaidie  Ppast.  Mr.  F.  Somewhat  Punkyns 
is  one  of  her  warm  admirers.  So  is  Billy  Ollfur 
Stile. 

Mrs.  Bullifat  Inkum  never  wears  the  same  shoes 
twice.  She  was  one  of  the  Heeps  of  Boston. 
They  have  always  been  fashionable. 

Next  week  society  will  be  excited  over  the  wed- 
ding of  Simpleigh  A.  Nass  to  Miss  Blabbie 
Duzzyt.  The  bride  is  the  only  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Munnie  Duzzyt,  our  esteemed  Senator  at 
Washington. 

Although  fabulously  wealthy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ennyole  Figure  brush  their  own  teeth  just  like 
ordinary  people.  Mrs.  Figure  was  a  Tubbs,  being 
a  first  cousin  of  the  Hon.  Beetsugar  Tubbs,  part 
owner  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

There  is  a  rumor  floating  about  that  Miss  Flissie 
Heep,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toppother 
Heep,  wore  a  hat  last  Thursday  that  did  not  quite 
please  her.  We  sent  a  reporter  to  the  house,  and 
he  was  officially  informed  that  the  rumor,  while 
based  on  fact,  was  somewhat  exaggerated. — Life. 


Yes,  said  the  advertising  clerk,  you've  given  the  description  of 
your  wife's  missing  pug  dog  all  right,  but  you  haven't  stated 
where  you  wish  to  have  the  answers  sent. 

There  won't  be  any  answers,  the  man  said,  with  the  grim  smile 
of  one  who  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. — Chicago    Tribune. 


American  Energy  a  Myth 

Energy!  Energy!  is  the  great  A.,  erican  word. 
All  the  politicians  and  American  writers  boast  of 
the  American  energy ;  educators  preach  energy  ; 
young  men  stupefy  themselves  in  physical  sports 
and  people  drug  themselves  to  acquire  energy. 
Really,  American  energy  is  a  legend. 

Or,  rather,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  American 
people  possess  great  reserves  of  ener.  because  they 
spend  very  little. 

The  Americans  cannot  tell  whether  they  have  it 
or  not  because  they  have  never  been  tried  since 
their  great  Civil  War.  They  have  never  encoun- 
tered any  obstacles.  In  Europe  we  know  the  diffi- 
culties of  life  ;  we  are  tempered  for  the  struggle 
because  we  struggle  continually  against  accumu- 
lated obstacles,  against  innumerable  enemies  ;  family 
tyranny,  the  tyranny  of  social  prejudices,  the  tyr- 
anny of  civil  or  religious  laws,  tyranny  of  the 
State,  of  caste  privileges,  tyranny  of  bureauraq  . 
You  cannot   find    a   circumstance  in  the  life  of   a 


European  which  may  not  be  an  occasion  for  battle. 
The  workman,  the  farmer,  the  functionary,  the 
professor,  the  commercial  employee  accomplish 
heavy  tasks  for  a  miserable  salary.  Individuals 
are  in  constant  warfare  on  account  of  hindrances 
and  competition.  The  nations  after  centuries  of 
warfare  think  themselves  always  on  the  eve  of 
engaging  in  a  new  struggle. 

This  is  not  a  paradox.  Certainly  in  the  busi- 
ness quarters  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  many 
other  cities,  the  dollar  hunters  are  much  agitated 
during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The  crowd  is 
great  around  the  banks  and  houses  of  commerce. 
The  fever  is  ardent,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  in 
London  or  Paris.  But  this  feverish  agitation  of 
some  thousands  of  business  men  is  not  energy. 

In  America  no  enemies,  no  bad  neighbors,  no 
obstacles.  Liberty  in  the  family,  in  society,  in  the 
state.  No  prejudices,  no  traditions,  no  trouble- 
some laws,  no  bureauracy.  Before  you  a  country 
boundless  in  extent,  infinite  in  riches.  Go  in  peace, 
live  as  you  please,  work  as  you  like.  Take  the 
trouble  to  pick  up  wealth.     There  is  the  program. 

The  genius  of  the  American  people  consists,  pre- 
cisely, in  sparing  themselves  all  waste  of  energy. 
Nothing  is  more  marvelous  than  the  skill  with 
which,  in  this  country,  they  render  effort  unneces- 
sary. Everything  is  done  by  machinery  as  in  a 
palace  of  fairies.  Mechanism  and  electricity  do 
wonders  while  man  rests.  Industrial  and  farming 
tools  are  admirable  and  every  day  brings  new  per- 
fection. The  business  man  at  his  desk,  the  farmer 
on  his  mowing  machine,  the  engineer  with  his 
engine,  have  only  to  move  their  fingers  on  some 
keys;  the  work  is  done.  This  is  the  triumph  of 
human  genius  ;    it  is  not  en< 

Now  many  times  before  these  elevators  which 
make  your  legs  superfluous;  before  these  telephones, 
these  typewriters,  these  telegraphs,  this  innumera- 
ble apparatus  in  which  nature  is  domesticated, 
before  the  piazzas  where  all  America  disports  itself 
in  rocking  chairs;  how  many  times  I  have  thought 
nf  the  effort  spent  in  our  cities  and  <>n  our  farms, 
in  our  workshops  of  Europe.  Americans  work  five 
days  a  week;  Sunday  lasts  forty-eight  hours;  the 
length  of  the  working  day  continually  decreases. 
Smoking  his  cigar,  his  feet  on  the  table,  looking 
carelessly  over  his  paper,  the  American  will  tell 
you:  "You  know  I  am  so  busy,"  or  reply,  "I 
am  busily  engaged."  He  sincerely  believes  it. 
Even   the  famous  cowboys,  on  their  rocking  chair 

saddles,  have  not  the  energy  to  endure  the  reaction 
of  a  trot,  half  their  horses  »re  trained  to  canter! 
I  can  still  hear  the  guide  to  the  Grand  Canon 
pathetically  announce:  "  This  is  an  awfully  hard 
trip,"  in  regard   to  a  walk  which   would   be  taken 

every  i\.\\  it  you  passed  your  vacation  in  Sw 
land. — Urbain  GaAiVr,  in  The  Independent* 
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In  1896  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  received  the  first  hint  of  that  shift- 
ing of  influences  from  those  that  had  been 
causing  stagnation  and  almost  despair  to 
those  new  impulses  that  at  first  gave  hope 
based  upon  promise  and  then  that  wonder- 
ful realization  of  the  economic,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  changes  which  two 
years  later  brought  to  the  United  States 
the  recognition  by  Europe  as  a  world 
power.  Railway  managers  all  over  the 
country  observed  an  increase  in  traffic.  It 
began  with  that  remarkable,  because  unex- 
pected, export  movement  of  wheat,  which 
was  suddenly  developed  when  the  political 
campaign  of  1896  was  fiercest  and  when 
the  result  seemed  to  many  to  be  too 
doubtful  to  justify  any  prediction. 

The  railways  were  in  admirable  condi- 
tion to  meet  this  sudden  demand.  They 
had  passed  through  a  period  of  liquidation, 
reorganization,  and  physical  reconstruction. 
The  gigantic  sums  that  had  been  obtained 
in  Europe  between  1880  and  1885  f°r  tne 
purpose  of  building  new  lines  and  extend- 
ing others  had  been  repaid.  Mortgages 
were  extinguished,  excessive  capital  had 
been  written  off,  and  a  new  generation 
trained  in  every  detail  of  railway  manage- 
ment and  finance  was  taking  the  place  of 
the  older  generation  under  whom  much 
of  our  vast  railway  expansion  had  been 
consummated. 

Some  of  the  old  frictions  and  vexatious 
problems  due  to  excessive  competition 
remained.      A  master  financier  and  railroad 


organizer  had  a  few  years  earlier  stated  to 
a  company  of  railway  presidents,  represent- 
ing for  the  most  part  the  systems  engaged 
in  transportation  of  products  of  the  west 
to  the  seacoast,  that  the  pledges  given  by 
railway  presidents  to  maintain  rates  which 
had  been  formally  adopted  were  not  to  be 
relied  upon;  and  he  was  justified  in  mak- 
ing that  assertion,  as  every  president  knew. 
And  yet  one  of  the  new  lessons  learned  by 
the  railroad  managers  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration was  that  this  rate-cutting  warfare 
was  suicide,  and  that  even  though  a  rival 
were  injured,  that  injury  reacted  so  that 
often  it  was  more  harmful  to  the  railroad 
which  began  the  war  than  to  the  one 
which  accepted  the  challenge.  But  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  In  the  west  there  had 
been  a  truce  and  then  an  agreement  simi- 
lar to  that  which  the  diplomatists  call  a 
modus  vivendi,  and  then  a  formal  ratifica- 
tion of  a  proposition  that  an  association 
composed  of  the  greater  railways  west  of 
the  Missouri  should  fix  rates  and  agree 
upon  differentials  with  the  view  that 
destructive  competition  might  be  ended. 

In  the  east,  a  lawyer  than  whom  none 
in  New  York  was  more  astute,  a  lawyer 
who,  if  he  had  chosen,  might  have  received 
distinguished  honors  in  public  life,  set  out 
to  solve  the  problem  which  the  competi- 
tion between  the  so-called  trunk  lines  had 
developed.  In  order  that  he  might  be  in 
perfect  retirement,  he  took  passage  by  an 
ocean  steamer,  packed  his  papers  in  a  large 
valise,  and  sent  to   his  state-room  the  stat- 
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utes  of  the  United  States  and  of  some  of 
the  States,  and  then  in  his  cabin  on  the 
sea  perfected  the  plan  of  the  Joint  Traffic 
Association.  When  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  submitted  the  plan  to 
lawyers  whom  he  deemed  competent  to 
judge,  they  gave  him  the  tribute  which  is 
always  full  and  gratifying,  the  tribute 
which  one  great  legal  mind  gives  to  another 
which  has  solved  a  perplexing  and  profound 
legal  problem.  The  trunk  line  presidents 
accepted  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  plan, 
organized  and  bound  themselves  to  abide 
by  the  rates  fixed  by  this  Association,  and 
it  was  thought  that  in  this  agreement  no 
violation  of  State  statute  or  of  any  Federal 
law  could  be  found. 

But  in  due  time  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  not  unanimously  but 
by  a  bare  majority,  declared  the  Trans- 
Missouri  Traffic  Association  an  illegal 
body  under  the  Federal  laws,  and  soon 
after  destroyed  by  one  brief  opinion  all  of 
the  structure  carefully  built  by  the  eminent 
lawyer  above  referred  to,  saying  that  the 
Joint  Traffic  Association  existed  in  viola- 
tion of  Federal  law. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  there  began 
to  be  striking  evidences  of  the  firmness  of 
control,  and  of  the  comprehensiveness  and 
far-reaching  character  of  the  purposes 
behind  this  control  that  have  since 
characterized  the  younger  generation  of 
railway  managers.  Of  this  generation 
those  who  were  the  most  conspicuous, 
and  who  seem  to  have  justified  their 
purposes,  are  William  K.  Vanderbilt, 
George  J.  Gould,  James  J.  Hill,  A.  J. 
Cassatt,  and  E.  H.  Harriman. 

Two  of  this  group  inherited  vast  wealth 
—Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  One, 
Mr.  Hill,  began  in  the  most  humble  of 
employment;  and  two  others,  Mr.  Harri- 
man and  Mr.  Cassatt,  were  of  that  great 
middle  class  that  begins  life  neither  with 
rich  inheritance  nor  hampered  by  poverty, 
and  yet  must  rely  upon  themselves  for  their 
fortunes  and  their  careers. 


Of  this  group,  two  were  trained  from 
early  manhood  and  by  the  drudgery  of 
actual  contact  with  railway  life  to  all  its 
multitudinous  details — Mr.  Cassatt  and 
Mr.  Hill.  One  of  them,  Mr  Hill,  was 
the  absolute  creator,  promoter,  and  devel- 
oper of  the  system  with  which  his  name 
is  identified.  The  far-reaching  railway, 
stretching  from  the  Mississippi  over  the 
then  uncultivated  prairies  and  through  the 
uninhabited  forests  across  the  Rockies  to  a 
prospective  city  on  the  Pacific,  was  pic- 
tured by  that  brilliant  and  profound  imag- 
ination long  before  it  was  visible  to  any  eye. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  Mr.  Harriman 
came  to  railway  direction  and  authority 
not  through  any  preliminary  drudgery  or 
any  service  of  a  subordinate  kind,  but 
through  stress  of  circumstances.  At  the 
beginning  of  their  careers  probably  neither 
of  these  men  dreamt  that  he  would  have 
conspicuous  association  with  the  latter-day 
development  of  American  railroads.  Mr. 
Gould  was  trained  in  a  solitary  school. 
He  was  the  sole  pupil  of  his  father.  The 
discipline  was  severe,  but  it  was  tempered 
by  affection  and  stimulated  by  a  proper 
ambition.  The  son  absorbed  as  a  pupil 
what  the  father  had  taught  himself.  In 
this  respect  he  differed  from  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt, who  as  a  younger  son  seemed  for 
many  years  to  have  no  more  than  an  inci- 
dental interest,  although  a  large  interest, 
in  the  railway  properties  created  by  his 
grandfather  and  enlarged  by  his  father. 

Probably  not  until  the  present  genera- 
tion has  passed  away  will  there  ever  be 
accurate  history  as  to  the  conception  and 
development  of  the  community  of  interest 
idea.  But  it  is  known  that  after  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  older  brother,  who  had  been  incapaci- 
tated by  an  illness  which  proved  to  be  an 
organic  and  mortal  trouble,  had  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  so-called  Vanderbilt 
properties,  he  was  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  compassing  by  some  means, 
not  illegal,  the  purpose  which  had  inspired 
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the  formation  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Assoc- 
iation. In  many  ways  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
revealed  the  strength  and  statesman-like 
vision  of  an  original  and  commanding 
mind.  He  began,  soon  after  assuming  the 
responsibilities  of  the  direction  of  the  Van- 
derbilt system,  the  negotiations  which  at 
last  brought  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
way under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
New  York  Central,  thereby  expanding 
that  system  to  the  important  terminal  on 
Massachusetts  Bay.  That  involved  not 
only  financial  ability  of  a  high  order,  but 
some  political  finesse,  since  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reckon  with  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  addition  the  power  to  marshal 
men  of  ability  and  of  somewhat  reluctant 
disposition  to  this  purpose.  But  he  accom- 
plished what  no  Vanderbilt  before  his  day 
had  been  able  to  do,  giving  to  the 
New  York  Central  an  additional  harbor 
upon  the  Atlantic  with  unmatched  termi- 
nal facilities.  In  addition  to  that  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  displayed  brilliant  powers  of 
financing  through  the  simplicity  and  suc- 
cess of  a  plan  by  means  of  which  the  Lake 
Shore  system  on  the  south  of  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Michigan  Central  on  the  north 
passed,  through  purchase,  into  the  absolute 
ownership  of  the  New  York  Central.  He, 
therefore,  expanded  the  system  to  the  west 
and  to  the  Atlantic,  and  by  doing  that  was 
in  a  position  not  merely  to  counsel  but 
almost  to  command  community  of  interest. 
The  interview,  or  the  series  of  them, 
which  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had  with  Mr. 
Cassatt  soon  after  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road elected  Mr.  Cassatt  to  the  presidency, 
if  their  history  could  be  written,  would 
probably  be  accepted  as  among  the  most 
important  of  the  traditions  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  American  railway.  Out  of  it 
came  the  first  exemplification  of  commun- 
ity of  interest.  On  the  one  hand  was  the 
inheritor  of  a  vast  railway  property  which 
had  been  the  first  to  illustrate  the  law  of 
development  through  which  various  con- 
necting    lines     are     assimilated     into    one 


system  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  was  a  rail- 
way manager  who,  receiving  no  inheritance 
that  came  by  law,  had  won  by  long  years 
of  distinguished  service  the  presidency 
of  the  great  Pennsylvania  corporation. 
These  two  meeting  in  companionship 
arranged  to  discard  the  traditions  and  to 
put  in  force  the  new  order  which  is 
entitled  the  Community  of  Interest.  It 
was  in  a  measure  also  a  community  of 
ownership.  For  instance,  when  by  reason 
of  this  pact  of  peace  between  the  Vander- 
bilts  and  their  longtime  rival,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  was  possible  for  these  two  interests 
to  secure  control  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  system  stretching  from  the  Ohio 
River  to  the  Atlantic  at  Newport  News, 
and  also  the  control,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Western,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  seize  this  opportunity.  There 
could  be  no  violation  of  Federal  law  since 
as  owners  of  these  two  trunk  lines  they 
were  in  authority  to  dictate  the  rates 
charged  for  transportation.  They  needed 
no  pool,  no  agreement,  but  only  to  follow 
their  own  best    inclination. 

As  the  next  step  it  was  inevitable — 
not  that  the  Pennsylvania  corporation 
should  purchase  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
the  remaining  important  trunk  line,  for  the 
Pennsylvania  could  not  have  done  that 
without  violating  its  own  State  statute — 
but  that  individuals  identified  with  the 
Pennsylvania  should  buy  the  control  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  thus  through  com- 
munity of  ownership  as  well  as  community 
of  interest  secure,  without  any  violation  of 
law,  that  peace  which  joint  traffic  associa- 
tions and  gentlemen's  agreements  had 
earlier  attempted  to  obtain. 

So  there  was  speedily  observed  the  first 
and  a  very  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  community  of  interest 
plan  was  worked  out.  Here  were  two 
trunk  line  railways,  stretching  from  the 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Atlantic,  which  at  former  times  were  in 
constant    peril,   a  peril  that  often  became 
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disastrous  rate-cutting  war.  Now,  they 
had  by  this  new  development  perfected  a 
peace  which,  while  it  left  them  free  to 
compete  normally  for  traffic,  nevertheless 
reduced  to  a  minimum  unhealthful  com- 
petition. Naturally,  the  traffic  within  the 
zones  of  the  Pennsylvania  influence  flowed 
to  the  railways  controlled  by  that  corpora- 
tion, and  the  same  is  true  of  the  traffic 
normally  within  the  zone  controlled  by  the 
Vanderbilts.  But  it  was  soon  seen  that 
there  must  be  other  expansions.  The 
Vanderbilt  influence  therefore  swept  from 
the  Lakes  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to 
the  Mississippi  River  and  northwesterly 
from  Chicago.  The  Pennsylvania  influ- 
ence reached  to  the  Mississippi,  at  many 
places  cross-cutting  the  subordinate  Van- 
derbilt lines.  Naturally,  some  competition 
was  developed,  but  it  was  restrained  within 
healthful  limits. 

Then  Mr.  Cassatt,  with  foresight  and 
superb  audacity  which  are  now  seen  to  be 
reasonable,  turned  from  the  west,  where  his 
connections  were  secure,  towards  the  east. 
Great  was  the  surprise  in  New  York  when 
it  was  announced  that  the  Pennsylvania 
had  purchased  the  Long  Island  Railway 
system.  Soon  afterward  the  road  prepared 
to  spend  fifty  millions  to  secure  an  artificial 
highway  under  the  Hudson  and  beneath 
the  surface  of  Manhattan  into  New  York 
and  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn ;  not  even 
limiting  its  expansive  force  there,  but  reach- 
ing by  bridge  to  an  immediate  connection 
with  the  great  railway  system  of  New 
England — the  New  York  and  New  Haven. 
Furthermore,  it  proposed  to  raise  the 
money  necessary  to  pay  for  the  enormous 
cost  of  constructive  and  permanent 
changes  whereby  the  systems  could  be 
simplified,  strengthened,  shortened,  and 
made  equal  to  that  almost  immeasurable 
development  of  traffic  which  Mr.  Cassatt 
foresaw  would  come  within  the  next 
twenty  years. 

Mr.  Gould  after  he  succeeded  to  his 
inheritance  and  to  the  control,  as  one  of  the 


trustees,  of  the  properties  his  father  had 
created,  spent  several  years  in  cautious, 
conservative,  and  yet  extensive  nursing  of 
the  system  extending  from  St.  Louis 
southerly  and  southwesterly  into  that  part 
of  the  Union  which  many  believe  is  to  be 
perhaps  the  richest  of  all  sections.  He 
was  a  conservator,  and  it  was  presumed 
that  he  would  be  content  as  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  had  been  content  with  simply 
perfecting  a  single  system.  Suddenly,  Mr. 
Gould  made  it  clear  that  this  conservative 
policy  out  of  which  the  perfected  Missouri 
Pacific  system  grew  was  but  an  incident 
in  a  broader  plan,  seemingly  a  most  auda- 
cious purpose  and  one  which  would  have 
been  more  characteristic  of  his  father  than 
of  himself.  He  had  done  as  much  as  any 
one  railway  developer  had  ever  done  to 
open  up  the  southwest,  but  now  like  the 
Pennsylvania  management  he  turned  his 
eyes  towards  the  east,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  was  evident  that  now  and  then  he 
was  looking  over  his  shoulder  towards  the 
west. 

Through  the  Gould  ownership  of  the 
Wabash  Railway  System  stretching  north- 
easterly from  St.  Louis  to  the  Lakes,  and 
then  again  southeasterly  to  the  Ohio  River, 
he  was  within  a  comparatively  few  miles  of 
Pittsburg,  and  at  last  ventured  to  make  it 
known  that  he  purposed  entering  that  city 
where  so  much  of  the  iron  and  steel  traffic 
of  the  United  States  originates.  Further- 
more, it  became  known  that  his  ambition 
stayed  not  at  Pittsburg  but  that  he  pro- 
posed to  seek  a  harbor  upon  the  Atlantic, 
preferably  New  York  if  he  could  get  there, 
possibly  upon  the  Chesapeake,  or  near 
Newport  News.  Then  as  he  expanded 
his  system  towards  the  west,  it  was  appar- 
ent that  Mr.  Gould  aimed  at  the  mastery 
of  a  true  trans-continental  system.  Mod- 
ern development,  the  prevalence  of  railway 
combination,  the  certainty  that  in  the  near 
future  a  vast  commerce  is  to  be  developed 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  far  east,  probably 
taught   Mr.  Gould  that  if  he  was  to  save 
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his  southwestern  system  he  must  make  it 
the  nucleus  of  a  trans-continental  system. 
He  is  today  matching  himself  with  those  rail- 
way authorities  of  the  east  who  would  prefer 
and  in  fact  intend  that  he  shall  not 
approach  nearer  the  Atlantic  than  the 
boundaries  of  West  Virginia  or  nearer  than 
Pittsburg.  There  has  been  a  suspicion  that 
has  now  become  a  belief,  that  whispering 
in  Mr.  Gould's  ear  is  that  man  whose  con- 
structive genius  and  organizing  ability  are 
on  the  whole  unmatched  by  any  other  man 
of  this  generation,  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

James  J.  Hill  first  built  a  railroad  and 
then  forced  business  to  it.  He  has  a  mar- 
velous power  of  persuasion  and  the  enthu- 
siasm born  of  conviction  and  of  irresistible 
logic.  Therefore,  when,  some  years  ago, 
he  came  to  New  York  that  he  might 
secure  financial  support  for  his  proposed 
Great  Northern  system,  he  persuaded  the 
shrewdest  and  most  successful  of  Scotch 
bankers  of  this  city  to  give  him  the  finan- 
cial aid  he  needed.  Then  almost  with  the 
mystery  of  a  wizard's  wand,  before  many 
in  the  east  knew  what  was  in  contempla- 
tion, he  had  carried  his  railway  from  St. 
Paul  to  the  Pacific.  Having  built  his  road, 
he  undertook  to  secure  business  for  it.  He 
reached  down  far  toward  the  south  and 
secured  patronage  by  which  the  cotton  and 
other  products  of  the  south  designed  for 
the  far  east  were  shipped  by  his  railroad. 
The  expansion  and  concentration  of  rail- 
way systems  made  it  inevitable  that  Mr. 
Hill  and  his  interests  should  control  the 
parallel  line  earlier  built,  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  railway  construction  which  made 
and  lost  a  fortune  for  Henry  Villard  and 
then  made  another  for  him,  the  Northern 
Pacific.  The  law  said,  ''No,  these  rail- 
roads are  parallel;  therefore,  one  of  them 
must  not  own  the  other."  But  in  order 
that  there  might  be  community  of  owner- 
ship, although  not  corporate  ownership  in 
the  sense  that  one  of  these  railroads  was 
master  of  the  other,  Mr.  Hill  and  his  asso- 
ciates, as  individuals,  secured  control  of  the 


Northern  Pacific,  and  then  seeking  further 
expansion  and  protection  boldly  went  into 
the  market  and  almost  at  a  single  stroke 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  great  Bur- 
lington system.  In  finance  this  was  a 
gigantic  operation;  in  the  politics  of  rail- 
road management  it  was  unmatched,  and 
it  met  an  opposing  party. 

E.  H.  Harriman,  who  through  the  path- 
way of  a  banker's  office  became  interested 
in  the  Illinois  Central,  and  thence  went  to 
the  Union  Pacific,  signalizing  his  new 
vocation  by  the  dramatic  purchase  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  perceived  that  through 
the  control  of  the  Burlington,  the  Hill 
group  would  be  in  a  position  to  offer  dam- 
aging competition,  as  he  thought,  with  the 
Union  Pacific.  Therefore,  Mr.  Harriman, 
not  appalled  by  the  need  of  $80,000,000 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  with  the  aid  of 
the  German  bankers  in  New  York  and 
through  the  employment  of  magnificent 
credit,  attempted  to  buy  what  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  controlling  interest  of  the 
Northern  Pacific.  Thus  the  most  moment- 
ous of  railway  struggles  was  initiated.  It 
was  terminated  by  a  truce  and  then  by  a 
compromise.  This  compromise  involved  a 
forced  community  of  interest  by  which  the 
Harriman  party  is  represented  in  the  Hill 
property.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Harriman, 
with  resistless  energy,  sought  to  bring 
about  a  perfect  combination  of  the  great 
Pacific  lines  south  of  the  Dakotas. 

These  developments,  all  compassed 
within  four  years,  have  created  five  great 
railway  groups — the  first  dominated  by  the 
Vanderbilt  interest ;  the  second  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  these  two  controlling  the 
trunk  line  traffic  with  the  cast ;  the  third 
controlled  by  the  Gould  interest;  the 
fourth,  the  great  northwestern  group, 
known  by  Mr.  Hill's  name;  and  the  fifth, 
the  far  western,  identified  as  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  roads. 
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Phonetic  Fads 

It  is  narrated  that  there  was  once  a  con- 
vention of  Reformers  in  Saratoga  during 
the  racing  season,  and  that  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  these  Reformers  were  so  abun- 
dantly discussed  in  the  newspapers  as  to 
disquiet  a  certain  professional  politician  and 
induce  him  to  go  and  see  for  himself  what 
these  strange  creatures  were  up  to.  Doubt- 
ingly  he  entered  the  convention-hall, 
whence  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  emerged 
beaming  and  exultant.  "  They  won't  do 
us  any  harm,"  he  explained;  "  there  are 
too  many  long-haired  men  and  too  many 
short-haired  women  in  there  ever  to  be 
really  dangerous  to  anything!  " 

Every  reform  movement  is  impeded  by 
the  cranks  and  the  freaks  who  join  it — by 
the  long-haired  men  and  the  short-haired 
women — who  insist  on  pushing  every 
theory  to  the  utmost  extremity,  who  are 
ever  intolerant  extremists,  and  who  are 
therefore  always  repelling  the  sober  com- 
mon sense  of  the  main  body  of  the  public, 
without  whose  cordial  co-operation  nothing 
can  be  accomplished.  And  often  these 
cranks  and  these  freaks  still  further  impede 
the  cause  of  progress  by  quarrelling  among 


themselves  bitterly  and  foolishly.  As  Col- 
onel Higginson,  speaking  out  of  the  full- 
ness of  long-suffering  experience,  once 
declared,  "Reformers  are  like  Eskimo  dogs, 
which  have  to  be  harnessed  to  the  sledge 
each  by  its  traces,  or  else  they  will  devour 
one  another." 

Just  at  present  the  so-called  spelling 
reformers  are  sharply  divided  among  them- 
selves. Everybody  knows  that  the  exist- 
ing orthography  of  the  English  language  is 
atrocious;  it  is  less  scientific  and  more 
cumbersome  than  that  of  any  other  modern 
language.  It  is  absurdly  misleading,  since  it 
does  not  represent  either  the  sounds  of  the 
words  or  their  history.  It  has  no  defend- 
ers except  those  stolid  conservatives  who, 
in  Douglas  Jerrold's  phrase,  "refuse  to  look 
at  the  new  moon  out  of  respect  for  that 
ancient  institution,  the  old  one,"  and  who 
are  now  insisting  that  nothing  should  ever 
be  improved  in  any  way,  and  that  what 
was  good  enough  for  our  grandfathers 
ought  to  be  good  enough  for  us. 

Although  the  iniquity  and  the  foolish- 
ness of  our  existing  orthography  is  obvious 
and  although  everybody  knows  how  our 
mischievous  spelling  delays  the  spread  of 
our  language  in  foreign  countries,  yet  little 
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or  nothing  seems  to  be  accomplished  toward 
amending  the  evil.  And  one  reason  for 
this  public  lethargy  is  that  the  more  ardent 
spelling-reformers  frighten  the  average  man 
by  asking  too  much.  They  insist  that  the 
only  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  adopt  a  pho- 
netic spelling  which  would  require  a  new 
phonetic  alphabet — or  at  least  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  letters  of  the  alphabet 
to  represent  more  adequately  the  sounds  of 
our  speech. 

Now  this  is  mere  foolishness;  it  is  abso- 
lute waste  of  effort.  The  ingrained  con- 
servatism of  the  main  body  of  those  who 
speak  English,  whether  in  Great  Britain 
or  in  the  United  States,  is  such  that  no 
change  of  this  sort  will  even  be  considered. 
People  will  not  learn  a  new  alphabet :  they 
will  not  even  permit  a  violent  modification 
of  the  orthographic  forms  they  are  accus- 
tomed to.  Every  attempt  to  introduce  a 
radical  phonetic  spelling  is  worse  than  a 
misdirection  of  energy;  it  is  a  positive  hind- 
rance to  the  cause  of  orthographic  improve- 
ment. The  one  thing  that  can  be  done  is 
to  make  haste  slowly  and  to  concentrate 
interest,  first  of  all,  in  ridding  our  orthog- 
raphy of  vexatious  superfluities.  Our  spell- 
ing will  never  be  radically  reformed,  but  it 
can  be — and  it  will  be — gradually  simplified. 
In  fact,  the  history  of  the  language  shows 
that  simplification  has  been  going  on  for 
centuries  and  that  every  generation  has 
cast  out  superfluous  letters.  For  example, 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  Amer- 
icans ejected  the  u  from  "honor,"  "color," 
etc.,  which  our  British  brethren  still  retain, 
although  they  had  already  dropped  it  from 
"governor,"  "anterior,"  etc. 

No  longer  do  we  write  about  "political 
ceconomy"  as  our  grandfathers  did,  but 
most  of  us  still  write  "aesthetic,"  "medi- 
aeval," "haemorrhage,"  etc.,  although  an 
increasing  number  of  scholars  are  now 
careful  always  to  write  "esthetic,"  "medi- 
eval," "hemorrhage" — which  are  the 
spellings  authorized  by  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary  and    always    seen    in   the   Century 


Magazine.  There  is  no  reason  why  all 
these  double  letters  should  not  be  reformed 
out  of  existence;  and  the  change  is  so 
slight  that  it  will  meet  with  only  a  little 
opposition  (however  violent  and  vociferous 
this  may  show  itself). 

And  the  simplification  of  our  spelling 
can  be  aided  also  by  the  omission  of  the 
final  letters  in  certain  words  in  which  these 
final  letters  linger  superfluous.  Already 
are  we  getting  accustomed  to  "catalog," 
although  it  has  not  yet  ousted  "catalogue"; 
and  "prolog"  and  "dialog"  and  "decalog" 
will  become  more  and  more  familiar  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years.  Already  are 
we  inclined  to  v/rite  "tho"  and  "  altho  " 
in  our  familiar  letters;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  employ  the  briefer 
form  on  the  printed  page  also.  Already  is 
"program"  apparently  preferred  to  "  pro- 
gramme." Perhaps  in  the  near  future 
"technic"  (which  both  Dowell  and  Arnold 
spelled  thus)  will  drive  out  the  foreign 
"technique."  Perhaps  in  a  few  years  we 
shall  manage  to  eject  the  absurd  h  in 
"  rhyme  "  and  to  use  the  older  and  simpler 
"rime"  or  "ryme,"  familiar  in  Coleridge's 
"Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner." 

It  is  idle  to  wait  until  there  is  general 
agreement  upon  these  simplifications. 
What  those  must  do  who  wish  to  keep 
English  fit  for  use  and  up  to  its  highest 
efficiency,  is  to  adopt  themselves  whatever 
simplifications  they  individually  prefer,  each 
making  his  own  choice  and  being  guided 
by  his  own  preferences.  This  is  the  quick- 
est method  of  breaking  up  the  apparent 
uniformity  which  now  impedes  progress 
and  of  bringing  about  that  condition  of 
orthographic  chaos  which  must  precede 
any  real  improvement  in  our  spelling. 
The  most  timid  may  rest  assured  that  the 
dogged  conservatism  of  our  stock  will 
prevent  any  breach  with  the  past. 
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Calhoun's  Triumph 

The  most  important  feature  of  our  pres- 
ent day  politics  is  the  triumph  of  Calhoun's 
theory  of  government.  His  own  career 
was  the  most  pathetic  failure  of  American 
history.  He  died  defeated  in  all  his  hopes 
and  aspirations;  but  the  ideas  of  a  great 
man  have  greater  vitality  than  his  renown, 
and  while  Calhoun  himself  is  but  the 
shadow  of  a  name  his  principles  now  rule 
the  country. 

The  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty  was  a 
practical  application  of  Calhoun's  theory  of 
government  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of 
his  times.  The  theory  itself  is  of  general 
application  and  may  be  realized  in  any 
institution  of  government  which  is  appro- 
priate to  its  operation.  The  principle 
upon  which  it  rests  is  that  every  part 
should  have  the  power  to  stay  the  whole 
in  matters  affecting  its  own  interests.  He 
declared:  ''It  is  this  mutual  negative 
among  various  conflicting  interests  which 
invests  each  with  the  power  of  protecting 
itself;  and  places  the  rights  and  safety  of 
each,  where  only  they  can  be  securely 
placed,  under  its  own  guardianship. 
Without  this  there  can  be  no  systematic, 
peaceful,  or  effective  resistance  to  the 
natural  tendency  of  each  to  come  into 
conflict  with  the  others;  and  without  this 
there  can  be  no  constitution.  It  is  this 
negative  power — the  power  of  preventing 
or  arresting  the  action  of  the  government 
— be  it  called  by  what  term  it  may — veto, 
interposition,  nullification,  check,  or  bal- 
ance of  power — which  in  fact  forms  the 
constitution." 

Calhoun's  category  did  not  include  the 
term  by  which  nullification  has  at  last 
been  made  effective.  It  has  now  been 
established  under  the  cover  of  Senate  pro- 
cedure. Nothing  can  be  put  to  vote  save 
by  general  consent,  and  this  in  fact  forms 
the  constitution.  The  rules  of  the  Senate 
originally  provided  that  "  in  case  of  a 
debate  becoming  tedious,  four  senators 
may  call  for  the  question,"  and  this  means 


of  ending  debate  was  freely  used.  Now 
there  is  no  way  of  terminating  debate  save 
by  agreement,  and  hence  any  legislation  to 
which  resolute  objection  is  made  may  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

This  triumph  of  Calhoun's  ideas  illus- 
trates a  principle  of  government  of  which 
history  affords  many  examples,  namely, 
that  it  is  not  the  thing  that  is  done  but  the 
name  given  to  it  that  counts.  So  long  as 
institutions  do  not  change  their  names 
their  character  may  be  changed  without 
exciting  resistance,  until  imperceptibly  they 
have  been  completely  transformed.  The 
people  of  this  country  would  not  tolerate  a 
House  of  Lords  but  they  indulge  the 
growth  of  individual  political  control 
greater  than  any  baronage  ever  possessed. 
While  everywhere  else  in  the  world  privi- 
lege is  decaying  and  popular  authority  is 
increasing,  in  this  country  privilege  has 
obtained  extreme  development,  and  by  a 
process  of  development  so  gradual  as  to 
escape  notice,  the  character  of  our  govern- 
ment has  been  altered.  Calhoun  revolted 
public  sentiment  by  naming  the  thing  he 
meant  to  do.  He  challenged  antagonism, 
and  was  crushed  by  the  conflict  he  evoked. 
His  ideas  have  triumphed  by  evading  con- 
flict with  any  other  institution  of  govern- 
ment. No  right  of  prerogative  is  asserted  ; 
the  ordinary  machinery  of  government 
works  as  usual ;  parties  differ  and  recrimi- 
nate as  is  their  practice;  but  nullification 
has  delineated  for  itself  a  sphere  in  which  it 
operates  without  constraint  or  antagonism. 
The  people  may  amuse  themselves  by 
declaring  for  or  against  reciprocity,  or  for 
high  or  low  tariff  ;  or  by  putting  into  the 
presidential  office  this  or  that  representa- 
tive of  their  desire ;  but  there  the  matter 
ends  unless  all  interests  in  the  Senate  con- 
sent to  action. 

This  system  of  government  secures  all 
the  benefits  of  oligarchical  rule  without 
restraining  popular  activity  in  the  affairs  of 
government.  The  people  may  freely  voice 
their    demands,   and   signify   them   at    the 
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polls,  but  real  interests  are  placed  out  of 
the  reach  of  popular  determination  either 
as  expressed  in  Congress  or  in  the  election 
of  the  president.  A  few  sagacious  and 
experienced  men,  without  assuming  respon- 
sibility for  results,  decide  actual  legislation 
by  conference  among  themselves,  in  which 
each  must  defer  to  every  other.  The 
working  of  the  system  possesses  peculiar 
interest  from  its  unparalleled  character. 
It  is  true  the  constitution  of  Poland  was 
based  upon  the  same  principle,  but  Poland 
is  dead. 


Concerning  Jags 

Variety  is  not  the  spice  of  life ;  it  is  a 
necessary  ingredient.  Unbroken  monotony 
is  inconsistent  with  mental  vigor ;  and  the 
more  sensitive  the  mental  tissue  the  more 
it  cries  out  against  monotony.  The  femi- 
nine mind  (for  minds,  like  bodies,  are  male 
and  female,  although  I  confess  that  occa- 
sionally the  sex  of  mind  and  body  do  not 
correspond)  finds  simple  relief  in  dress,  or 
at  times  in  the  contemplation  of  the  man, 
although  men  must  eventually  become 
excessively  uninteresting  as  objects  of  con- 
templation. The  minds  of  men  most  nat- 
urally seek  in  battle  the  needed  refresh- 
ment. All  vigorous  nations  have  kept 
themselves  in  good  order  by  war,  at  least 
one  war  to  each  generation  being  felt 
necessary.  When  a  fight  was  not  on,  the 
warrior  found  in  alcohol  a  relief  to  monot- 
ony. War  and  feasting,  the  shock  of  com- 
bat and  the  drinking  bout,  are  the  principal 
themes  of  ancient  epic. 

Can  a  race  settle  down  into  endless  peace 
and  unbroken  monotony  of  self-control 
without  degenerating  ?  This  is  a  problem 
worthy  of  earnest  thought.  No  race  so 
far  in  the  world's  history  has  done  so 
without  in  time  losing  its  home  and  its 
independence. 


In  modern  nations  the  war  of  political 
parties  has  filled  to  some  degree  the  place 
of  the  old-time  war  of  swords.  In  the 
social  and  domestic  spheres,  among  the 
more  cultured  circles,  fads  and  isms  afford 
considerable  relief  from  daily  routine.  It 
is  down  in  the  ranks  of  the  toiler  for  daily 
bread  that  the  awful  blight  of  the  hum- 
drum is  most  keenly  felt,  and  here  the 
need  of  an  intelligent  form  of  jag  is  most 
evident.  Dress  is  forbidden  as  a  luxury 
beyond  attainment.  Alcoholic  excess  is  a 
curse  whose  hideous  after-results  are  only 
too  well  known.  Literature  has  come  in 
as  a  blessed  relief  to  countless  thousands. 
A  cosy  corner  sofa,  a  first-class  novel,  and 
for  a  few  hours  toil,  worry,  and  weariness 
are  forgotten  in  a  voyage  through  some 
new  world  of  the  imagination  or  through 
an  old  world  where  one  may  look  on  with- 
out personal  responsibility  at  the  strange 
panorama  of  human  life.  Or  history  with 
its  quaint  recitals,  or  poetry  with  its  un- 
trammeled  fancy,  will  pour  the  floods  of 
Lethe  over  the  tired  spirit. 

Earnest  men  and  women  have  of  late 
years  labored  with  wonderful  success  to 
combat  the  monotony  of  the  lives  of  their 
less  favored  fellow  beings.  Much  has  already 
been  done  through  cheap  entertainments, 
through  holiday  festivals,  through  summer 
vacations  for  mother  and  child.  Only  the 
edge  of  the  problem  has,  however,  been 
touched.  The  great  mass  of  humanity 
groan  for  a  relief  to  the  dreadful  ennui  of 
existence. 

Blessed  is  he  who  shall  find  or  devise  a 
new  and  harmless  jag  that  shall  come  into 
the  tired  lives  of  the  masses  like  a  burst  of 
sunshine  on  a  leaden  day,  dispersing  the 
haunting  shadows  of  vice-jags,  and  giving 
the  necessary  relief  from  grinding  monot- 
ony without  any  demoralizing  after- 
effects. 
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An  International  Illusion 

There  is  a  common  opinion  that  this 
country  has  reached  such  a  stage  of  ad- 
vancement that  it  is  capable  of  producing 
much  more  than  it  can  consume,  and  that 
our  foreign  trade,  therefore,  must  expand 
in  order  that  the  "  surplus  "  may  be  worked 
off  on  foreigners.  Imbedded  in  this  notion 
of  a  "surplus"  is  a  fallacy  that  has  been 
responsible  for  many  a  war  between  na- 
tions, and  which  even  now  is  the  mother 
of  international  jealousy  and  bitterness. 
Statesmen  in  every  country,  anxious  to  find 
markets  for  the  "surplus"  products  of 
their  people  and  realizing  that  other  coun- 
tries are  seeking  to  do  the  same  thing,  are 
urging  all  sorts  of  ingenious  schemes 
whereby  their  particular  country  may  get 
the  advantage  of  all  others.  From  one 
point  of  view  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Wes- 
tern world,  which  we  call  the  civilized 
portion  of  the  world,  is  a  wild  scramble  for 
markets,  for  "surpluses,"  each  country 
trying  to  "  get  there  "  first  and  measuring 
its  triumph  by  the  amount  of  goods  it 
unloads  upon  foreign  consumers. 

A  very  little  thinking  should  convince 
any  one  that  this  "surplus"  notion  is 
unsound.  Indeed,  it  yields  readily  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum.  If  each  year  is  to  bring  to 
us  an  inevitable  "surplus"  of  products, 
what  is  to  be  our  fate  when  the  peoples  of 
other  countries  have  learned  our  industrial 
and  economic  secrets,  and  no  longer  need 
our  services  ?  There  will  then  be  no  mar- 
ket for  our  alleged  "  surplus,"  and  we  shall 
have  to  fold  our  hands  in  idleness  while  the 
sheriff  seals  our  plethoric  warehouses  and 
bursting  granaries.  We  shall  have  plenty 
of  company  in  our  misery,  for  every  other 
nation  will  be  equally  unable  to  get  rid  of 
its  "surplus."  Like  us,  all  other  peoples 
will  "surfeit  with  too  much."  Unless 
some  timely  war  or  plague  or  drought 
should  reduce  a  district  to  suffering  and 
want,  the  earth  would  be  apoplectic  with 
prosperity,    manufacturers    and   merchants 


would  have  no  customers,  and  the  masses 
of  the  world's  workingmen  would  be  unable 
to  sell  their  labor  because  nobody  would 
want  its  product.  All  creation  would  suf- 
fer, like  W.  D.  Howells'  little  folks,  from 

Christmas  every  day  in  the  year." 

The  fundamental  economic  truth  is  that 
the  labor  and  capital  of  every  country 
always  seek  those  industries  which  local 
conditions  render  most  profitable.  Fre- 
quently mistakes  are  made  and  this  or  that 
industry  is  overdone ;  then  prices  fall  and 
profits  fail,  the  producer  consults  his  eco- 
nomic compass,  and  goes  where  the  needle 
points  to  highest  profits.  If  a  man  pro- 
duces more  of  a  particular  good  than  he 
can  sell  at  a  profit,  he  has  made  a  mistake, 
and  his  product,  from  his  point  of  view, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  "  surplus."  A  whole 
nation  may  make  the  same  mistake,  and  is 
quite  likely  to  do  so  whenever  legislation 
artificially  stimulates  an  industry  and  opens 
up  an  apparently  boundless  market  before 
the  producer's  imagination. 

The  surplus  fallacy  is  not  a  harmless  one, 
deserving  to  be  cleared  away  merely  for  the 
sake  of  theory.  It  possesses  the  minds  of  bus- 
iness men  and  leads  to  foolish  and  wasteful 
legislation.  Furthermore, it  embitters  nation 
against  nation.  England's  hatred  for  Ger- 
many, which  may  lead  even  to  war,  is  born 
of  it  more  than  of  any  other  one  thing. 
Demagogues  in  Europe,  some  of  them 
statesmen  holding  high  official  positions, 
are  industiiously  stirring  up  hostility  against 
the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  our 
industrial  success  means  the  industrial  ruin 
of  Europe.  The  surplus  fallacy  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  international  nonsense. 
It  is  time  for  business  men  and  for  states- 
men in  all  countries  to  get  rid  of  the 
medieval  notion  that  political  boundaries 
are  of  any  economic  or  commercial  signifi- 
cance. 

Commercially  speaking,  Europe  and 
the  United  States  are  one,  just  as 
much  as  they  would  be  if  the  stars  and 
stripes  floated  over  every  government  office 
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between  St.  Petersburg  and  San  Francisco. 
Indeed,  if  the  imperial  expansion  of  the 
United  States  should  include  all  Europe, 
our  trade  with  the  people  whom  we  now 
call  German  would  be  dollar  for  dollar  no 
more  and  no  less  important  to  us  than  it 
is  now;  and  they,  for  their  part,  would  be 
benefited  by  it  no  more  and  no  less  than 
they  are  now.  Then  we  would  no  longer 
strive  to  get  some  impossible  advantage  of 
them  as  the  result  of  a  law  or  treaty,  but 
would  take  it  for  granted  that  whatever 
worked  for  the  glory  and  industrial  advan- 
tage of  one  part  of  that  imperial  United 
States  would  result  in  an  increase  of  wealth 
that  might  be  shared  by  all.  Pennsyl- 
vania's iron  mines  would  compete  with 
those  of  Spain  and  Austria  just  as  they 
now  do  with  those  of  Alabama,  and  if  a 
cotton  mill  in  the  South  found  it  advanta- 
geous to  import  machinery  from  England 
rather  than  from  Massachusetts,  it  would 
occur  to  nobody  that  the  country  was  in 
danger  of  a  panic.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
goods  from  England  or  Germany  now  pass 
through  custom  houses  gives  them  no  bale- 
ful potency.  This  truth  is  one  which 
must  be  thoroughly  understood  before  the 
enactment  of  foolish  laws  will  cease,  and 
before  nations  will  stop  trying  to  capture 
by  war  or  legislation  markets  than  can  be 
won  only  by  industry. 


The  Present  and  the  Future 

One  who  talked  with  the  late  Thomas  B. 
Reed  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  tells  of  hear- 
ing him  close  a  three  hours'  fascinating 
monologue  on  the  deeper  themes  of  life — 
'  life,  its  uncertainty,  its  real  rewards ; 
fame,  its  accidents  and  its  emptiness ; 
death,  immortality,  and  God  " — with  these 
words,  accompanied  by  a  sigh  :  "  Heigh 
ho  !    what  does   it   all  mean  ?  where  is  it 


going  ?  who  are  we  ?  what  is  this  unfath- 
omed  mystery  we  call  life  ?  God  knows. 
I  don't."  Mr.  Reed  was  never  orthodox 
in  his  belief  on  many  matters  deemed 
important  to  evangelical  thinkers,  but  he 
was  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  rigor- 
ously ethical  in  his  judgments,  and,  like  all 
men  of  his  temperament,  intolerant  of  the 
notion  that  he  must  some  day  cease  to  be  ; 
but  it  seems  he  was  agnostic  as  to  the 
future  life. 

The  late  Joseph  Parker,  of  London, 
"  the  Ruskin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pulpit  " 
as  he  has  aptly  been  called  since  his  recent 
death,  lost  his  adored  wife  a  few  years  ago. 
His  neighbor,  friend,  and  chosen  eulogist, 
W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  says  that  with  the 
death  of  his  wife  came  a  period  of  storm 
and  stress  for  him  when  he  was  very  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  permanence  of  personality 
beyond  the  grave,  a  period  lasting  until 
very  near  his  own  death. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  newly  sworn 
justice  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  is  an 
agnostic,  not  only  as  to  the  world  to  come 
but  as  to  this  world,  frankly  affirming  that 
all  is  illusion  here,  that  certitude  is  not  to 
be  found.  In  his  address  before  the  Mid- 
dlesex bar,  just  as  he  was  leaving  Boston 
to  go  to  Washington,  he  said:  "It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  certainty  is  an  illusion  ; 
that  we  have  few  scientific  data  on  which 
to  affirm  that  one  rule  rather  than  another 
has  the  sanction  of  the  universe ;  that 
we  can  rarely  be  sure  that  one  tends 
more  distinctly  than  its  opposite  to  the 
survival  and  welfare  of  society  where  it  is 
practised,  and  that  the  wisest  are  but  blind 
guides." 

These  are  typical  illustrations  of  a  state 
of  mind  that  is  far  more  widely  diffused 
than  spiritual  guides  of  the  community 
would  like  to  confess.  It  affects  the 
average  man.  Rev.  John  Watson  (Ian 
Maclaren) ,  of  Liverpool,  has  recently  borne 
testimony  to  the  change,  even  in  his  day, 
in  the  attitude  of  dying  men  and  women 
toward  the  future  life  and   human  destiny. 
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He  finds  among  those  whom  he  is  called 
to  serve  as  a  minister  of  the  Christian 
faith  none  of  the  old  horror  of  dying,  but 
as  well  little  or  none  of  that  old  ecstasy 
and  certitude  of  faith.  He  finds  desire  by 
the  dying  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  those 
who  are  to  be  left  behind,  and  solicitude 
lest  they  be  unprovided  for  in  this  world, 
but  the  searching  questions  about  personal 
destiny  which  used  to  be  asked  and  any 
keen  anxiety  as  to  conscious  personal  exist- 
ence in  another  world,  Dr.  Watson  has 
not  found  ;  nor  do  American  preachers  as 
they  go  about  the  comfortably  off,  well- 
to-do  folk,  whose  number  increases  every 
year. 

In  so  far  as  this  state  of  mind  represents 
indifference  or  gross  carnality,  entire  satis- 
faction with  the  present,  and  an  "  Eat, 
drink  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die  " 
spirit,  it  is  reprehensible  and  deplorable. 
But  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
truer  conception  of  the  oneness  of  all  time 
and  all  stages  of  existence,  and  a  passing 
away  of  the  old  conception  that  this  world 
was  created,  as  it  were,  an  experiment  sta- 
tion for  probationary  discipline,  it  is  to  be 
praised.  Just  so  certain  as  the  conviction 
becomes  prevalent  that  the  life  hereafter  is 
necessary  as  a  complement  of  this  life  for 
the  perfecting  of  those  qualities  of  the  soul 
which  cannot  by  any  endeavor  come  to 
perfection  here,  then  solicitude,  both  as  to 
the  fact  and  the  character  of  life  beyond, 
ceases,  and  life  here  becomes  serener  and 
the  prospect  of  death  less  disturbing. 

And  it  is  significant  that  whereas  much 
scepticism  is  prevalent  now  in  circles  that 
are  just  being  touched  in  their  thought  by 
the  implications  of  a  materialistic  philos- 
ophy which  was  dominant  in  academic 
circles  a  decade  or  two  ago,  the  fact  now 
is  that  materialistic  philosophy  has  lost 
standing  in  the  circles  of  thinkers  and  is 
being  displaced  by  an  idealistic  philosophy 
with  all  its  postulates  as  to  the  necessity  of 
stages  of  conscious  personality  other  than 
the  one  lived  here  on  earth. 


In  due  time  the  reaction  will  come 
among  the  second-hand  thinkers  and  with 
the  multitudes,  as  it  already  has  come 
among  the  men  of  original  and  funda- 
mental thought. 


Trades-Unionizing  Genius 

The  question  was  lately  raised  in  the 
discussions  of  a  certain  club  whether  the 
difference  between  great  men  and  little 
men,  or  at  least  between  great  men  and 
lesser  men,  is  as  marked  as  people  gener- 
ally suppose.  A  man  in  the  company  who 
is  familiar  with  the  business  of  typography 
cited  the  fact,  rather  as  illustration  than  as 
proof,  that  though  there  is  great  disparity 
of  reputation  between  compositors  in  the 
speed  of  their  work,  some  being  accounted 
so  swift  that  they  are  called  men  of  light- 
ning, while  others  are  so  slow  that  they 
are  called  snails,  yet  no  compositor  has 
ever  been  found  who  was  able  to  double 
the  product  of  any  other;  even  the  slowest, 
the  feeblest,  the  least  skilful,  is  ever  more 
than    half  the  man   that   the   swiftest   is. 

Who  knows  but  that  wore  it  not  for 
adventitious  circumstances,  or  some  subtle 
persuasion  of  one's  fellows  by  a  sort  of 
guile,  or  the  mere  tendency  of  the  crowd 
to  run  after  a  man  who  is  already  run 
after,  every  one  of  us  might  be  deemed  to 
have  exceeded  that  half  of  the  output  of 
Shakespeare  or  Napoleon  ?  Does  not 
Napoleon  look  well-nigh  as  little  as  any  of 
us  in  the  picture  that  Mme.  de  Remusat's 
intimate  memoirs  drew  of  him  ?  And  as 
for  Shakespeare,  we  all  know  how  he 
dwindles  to  something  less  than  our  own 
stature  when  we  let  the  Baconians  meas- 
ure his  record.  It  is  evident  that  all  we 
need  is  an  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Genius  to  take  into  its  membership  all 
persons  who  undertake  to  do  anything  in 
the  world,  which  shall   grade  all   rewards 
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down  to  a  certain  uniform  wage,  and  strike 
a  fair  workaday  average  between  Shakes- 
peare, representing  probably  ioo  per  cent, 
of  genius,  and  Blifkins,  representing  per- 
adventure  60  per  cent.,  all  unrecognized. 
The  equity  and  usefulness  of  this  arrange- 
ment must  instantly  str'ke  even  President 
Eliot,  whose  bold  challenge  of  the  princi- 
ple of  uniform  rewards  in  all  sorts  of  ser- 
vice, and  of  the  holding  down  of  those 
who  might  excel  to  the  level  of  those 
who  cannot  excel,  has  attracted  so  much 
attention. 


(  c    C^U^^M^e^ 


April  Fools 

God  bless  them !  But,  mind  you,  I  do 
not  mean  the  shallow,  capering,  holiday 
fools  who  play  the  mischief  with  human 
dignity  on  their  licensed  festival,  though 
even  for  these  I  have  a  secret  liking.  The 
genuine  April  Fools  are  "fools  by  divine 
compulsion,"  fools  who  bear  an  April  heart 
undimmed  through  all  the  sultry,  stormy 
circle  of  the  year.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
young  faces  aglow  with  faith  in  human 
nature,  to  hear  young  voices  championing 
a  forlorn  cause,  the  forlorner  the  better; 
but  it  is  more  refreshing  yet  to  find  that 
same  trustful  enthusiasm  sparkling  in  eyes 
shadowed  by  gray  hair,  to  hear  the  man 
whose  confidence  had  been  fifty  times 
abused  proclaiming  with  undiminished  cer- 
titude and  joy  that  he  has  discovered  a 
diamond  in   another  world-kicked  pebble. 

April  herself  is  "the  cap  of  all  the  fools 
alive."  Why  such  rapturous  excitement 
over  the  hackneyed  spectacle  of  spring, 
this  brief,  trembling  pageant  of  arbutus, 
apple-blossoms,  bluebirds?  What  does  it 
amount  to,  after  all  ? 

But  April,  an  eternal  child,  laughs  and 
weeps  above  a  new  anemone  as  if  it  were 


of  consequence.  Every  tiny  speckled  egg 
in  shadow  of  a  dancing  wisp  of  weed  is 
preqious  to  her.  And  when  one  of  the 
soft,  wandering  winds  that  do  her  errands 
brings  her  word  of  a  poet  scribbling  by  the 
brookside,  she  claps  her  hands,  musically, 
like  brook  answering  to  brook,  believing 
that  the  riddle  of  life  will  now  be  solved 
by  means  of  a  stubby  lead-pencil. 

If  the  zodiac  were  so  arranged  that  April 
and  November  could  ever  meet,  one  may 
imagine  how  bitterly  the  thin,  russet- 
gowned  sister  would  reproach  her  violet- 
eyed  foregoer.  For,  as  an  upshot  of  all 
that  blithesome  expectation,  what  is  there 
to  be  seen  but  a  ragged,  empty  landscape  ? 
The  July  heats  have  counted  off  in  the 
cruel  cities  their  accustomed  tale  of  vic- 
tims— horses,  babies,  the  overworked  and 
overworn.  There  has  been  the  usual  high 
record  of  midsummer  crime.  The  zodiac 
was  considerate  of  April  when  it  put 
November,  tart  of  tongue  as  her  own 
belated  cranberries,  out  of  scolding  reach. 

There  is  an  autumnal  wisdom  rife  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  a  sombre,  patient 
wisdom,  worthy  of  all  respect.  It  knows 
that  flowers  fade,  that  sin^irg-birds  fly 
away  and  leave  their  nests  to  be  torn  by 
the  wind  and  weighted  by  the  snow. 
Most  of  us  learn,  even  in  our  springtide 
days,  to  take  counsel  of  November,  who  is 
undoubtedly  the  sounder  business  woman. 
Our  souls  are  frosted  before  their  season. 
All  the  more  love,  then — for  society  will 
give  them  little  else — to  those  of  autumn 
date  who  are  still  April  Fools  in  spirit, 
hoping  all  things — those  who  journey  on 
into  the  wintry  cold  with  the  very  fra- 
grance of  the  spring  upon  them !  Their 
purses  are  light  as  withered  leaves,  but 
their  hearts  are  lighter.  Though  they 
speak  folly,  thrushes  are  in  their  tones. 
Well,  well!  "God  give  them  wisdom 
that  have  it,  and  those  that  are  fools,  let 
them  use  their  talents." 
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A  Feeder  of  Socialism 

Of  all  the  agencies  through  which  the 
classes  unconsciously  yet  most  actively  and 
most  persistently  inflame  the  discontent 
among  the  masses,  and  thus  foster  "social- 
ism" and  "anarchy,"  one  of  the  least  con- 
sidered, but  perhaps  the  most  potent  of  all, 
is  the  so-called  Society  Column  of  the  daily 
newspapers. 

I  use  the  words  "socialism"  and  "anar- 
chy" not  because  I  profess  to  know  what 
they  mean,  but  because  they  are  popular 
terms  used  to  describe  (without  defining) 
what  everybody  vaguely  fears  will  some 
time  or  other  be  the  outcome  of  the  vast 
and  growing  differences  of  material  condi- 
tion among  our  people. 

The  discontent  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  first  stage  of  the  fearful  cataclysm  hid- 
den behind  the  veil  of  the  future  is  daily 
fanned  and  fed  by  the  Society  Column. 
Diurnal  iteration  intensifies  the  effect  of 
the  publicity  given  to  the  most  trivial 
doings  of  the  rich — and  mostly  of  the  idle 
rich.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
nowadays  read  the  daily  papers,  and  there 
they  see  continuously  set  forth  the  doings 
of  the  idle  rich  with  a  particularity  of 
detail  and  a  wealth  of  rhetoric  which  his- 
torical and  scientific  and  philanthropic 
subjects  can  command  only  when  they 
are  of  the  most  exceptional  and  sweeping 
importance. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature — at  least  not 
in  American  human  nature — to  read  day 
after  day  of  the  expenditure  on  mere  lux- 
ury, on  the  mere  effort  to  kill  time,  on  a 
single  evening's  entertainment,  of  more 
money  than  the  reader  may  hope  to  gain 
by  years  and  perhaps  even  by  a  lifetime  of 
honest  toil,  and  not  have  emotions  aroused 
which  it  were  better  should  slumber. 

The  rich  have  the  right  to  enjoy  their 
money  in  their  own  way,  but  they  are  not 
wise  in  flaunting  the  doing  of  it  so  con- 
stantly in  the  faces  of  the  people,  many  of 
whom  would  like  to  imitate  the  Babylonian 


indulgences  of  which  they  daily  read,  and 
are  daily  more  embittered  by  their  inability 
to  do  so.  Apparently  there  is  an  inordi- 
nate desire  among  the  classes  to  advertise 
to  the  masses  all  their  doings,  to  tell  where 
they  go,  and  what  they  eat,  and  what  they 
wear,  and  what  games  they  play  at — mat- 
ters as  to  which  a  decent  reticence  would 
be  more  seemly. 

The  masses  should  of  course  have  suffi- 
cient philosophy  not  to  read  the  drivel  of 
the  Society  Column,  and  not  to  care  about 
it  if  they  do  read  it,  but  philosophers  have 
always  been  few  among  men,  and  even 
fewer  among  women,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  the  rich  would  do  something  to  delay 
that  which  they  most  fear — (the  topsy- 
turvying of  the  social  order,  whether  called 
"socialism"  or  "anarchy"  or  some  more 
accurate  name) — by  being  somewhat  more 
modest  and  retiring  in  the  matter  of  sup- 
plying the  petty  details  of  their  daily  lives 
for  publication. 


History  Making  and  History 
Writing 

Why  are  New  Englanders  the  bravest 
and  most  brilliant  of  America's  sons,  and 
why  do  their  deeds  emblazon  the  pages  of 
American  histories  ?  The  answer  is  the 
same  as  to  the  old  conundrum:  "  Why  are 
the  Jews  the  chosen  people?"  That 
answer  is,  "  Because  they  wrote  the  book." 

The  New  Englanders  write  the  histories, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  read  them  and 
accept  them  as  gospel  truth.  And  the 
New  England  societies  scattered  through 
the  West  meet  annually  to  hear  addresses 
declaring  the  New  Englanders  the  chosen 
people,  and  their  speeches  reported  in  the 
newspapers  serve  to  confirm  the  impression. 

No  reflection  is  intended  on  the  sense  of 
justice  of  New  Englanders,  nor  is  it  inti- 
mated  that   they  deliberately   pervert   the 
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facts  because  of  their  loyalty  to  the  men 
whom  they  have  been  taught  from  baby- 
hood to  regard  as  godlike.  The  bias  is 
hereditary  and  unconscious.  A  man  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  thinking  along  certain 
lines  unconsciously  becomes  prejudiced. 
Born  with  theories,  he  naturally  becomes 
an  unwitting  collector  of  facts  to  bear  out 
his  theories,  and,  worse  than  this,  without 
realizing  it  he  comes  to  subordinate  unfav- 
orable facts  and  exalt  those  that  appeal  to 
him.  This  innate  tendency  is  the  cause 
of  the  division  of  the  Christian  religion 
into  sects,  especially  since  the  tendency  is 
strengthened  by  environment.  And  laws 
are  construed  by  courts  in  accordance  with 
this  unconscious  bias,  just  as  texts  are  con- 
strued by  clergymen.  Witness  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  on  States 
rights  cases.  "There  are  none  so  blind 
as  those  who  won't  see."  Granted:  but 
those  who  think  they  see  but  can't  are 
quite  as  blind. 

The  Frenchmen  and  the  Englishmen 
who  write  histories  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
find  different  motives  for  the  figures  that 
stand  out  on  their  pages,  and  extol  different 
heroes.  The  general  who  is  a  hero  to  the 
historian  of  the  victorious  country  is  a 
bandit  to  the  historian  of  the  nation  that 
was  vanquished. 

A  striking  example  of  this  innate  bias  is 
found  in  the  encyclopedias,  where  one 
would  expect  accuracy.  The  French 
encyclopedias  give  a  Frenchman  the  credit 
of  the  invention  of  the  locomotive,  the 
English  give  it  to  Stephenson,  and  the 
American  (Appleton's)  to  Oliver  Evans. 
The  Germans  claim  a  German  invented 
the  telephone,  the  Russians  that  a  Russian 
invented  the  telegraph,  and  the  English 
also  have  an  inventor  for  the  telegraph. 
All  names  are  usually  mentioned,  but  the 
chief  prominence  is  given  to  the  inventor 
of  the  country  of  the  person  who  writes 
the  book.  The  names  familiar  to  the 
people  of  one  country  as  great  inventors  are 
almost  unknown  to  the  people  of  another. 


A  German  history  of  science  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  bristles  with  names  unmen- 
tioned  by  similar  histories  written  by 
Americans. 

And  this  is  the  real  reason  why  New 
England  makers  of  histories  regard  New 
Englanders  as  the  makers  of  history.  If  a 
Virginia  school  of  historians  had  arisen,  the 
histories  would  read  differently.  In  what  ? 
We  cannot  answer  that  question  within 
the  limit  of  a  brief  editorial;  especially  as 
if  specifications  were  made  these  should  be 
accompanied  by  proof  sufficient  to  convince 
anyone  outside  of  New  England,  and  it 
would  require  several  thousand  words 
to  demolish  reputations  established  by 
whole  libraries  of  books.  But  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  why  the  New  England- 
ers are  the  chosen  people.  Moreover, 
they  will  remain  so,  for  if  not  the  sources, 
at  any  rate  the  interpretations  thereof  by 
later  historians  not  New  Englanders  are 
gained  from  the  chosen  people  themselves 
or  from  those  who  studied  history  in  col- 
leges under  professors  who  are  of  the 
chosen  people. 


The  Efficiency  of  Modern 
Engineering 

The  progress  made  by  engineers  during 
recent  years  in  the  utilization  of  water- 
powers  has  been  truly  remarkable,  and  evi- 
dence is  to  be  found  in  many  places  that 
the  recent  coal  famine  has  given  great 
prominence  to  the  value  of  this  feature  in 
the  country's  development.  Water  storage 
in  vast  reservoirs  is  receiving  much  atten- 
tion. Congress  has  been  urged  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  consider  the  needs  of 
irrigation  in  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
and  the  Water  Storage  Commission  of 
New  York  State,  in  its  annual  report, 
advocates  the  regulation  of  streams  at 
flood-time   by  reservoirs,  pointing  out   the 
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industrial  value  of  the  power  which  might 
be  derived  from  the  water  so  controlled. 
In  all  such  suggestions  of  great  projects 
there  is  an  accompanying  conviction  that 
the  engineering  methods  of  today  are 
equal  to  the  demands  of  the  time. 

Nature's  concentration  of  power  at 
Niagara  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  For  many  centuries  mankind 
viewed  and  admired  the  spectacle  of  the 
Falls,  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
power  which  might  be  made  available  if  a 
plan  to  harness  the  waters  could  be  found. 
When  the  industrial  growth  of  the  country 
called  for  the  development  of  such  a  power 
as  Niagara,  and  electrical  science  had 
advanced  to  where  it  could  aid  in  the  dis- 
tribution and  utilization  of  the  energy, 
there  was  no  trouble  about  finding  a 
method  to  bring  about  the  development. 
In  a  dozen  years  Niagara  has  advanced  to 
first  place  in  the  generation  of  electrical 
power,  and  is  an  admirable  example  of  the 
excellence  of  modern  engineering  methods. 
If  objection  is  made  to  concentrating  the 
power  supply  of  a  large  section  in  one 
plant,  no  better  answer  can  be  given  than 
to  point  out  an  incident  that  occurred 
recently  at  Niagara  Falls,  for  what  was 
accomplished  there  justifies  the  belief  that 
electrical  engineers  of  today  are  fully  equal 
to  emergencies,  no  matter  how  great  these 
emergencies  may  be. 

On  the  night  of  this  incident  a  bolt  of 
lightning  entered  the  transforming  station 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  and 
started  a  fire  in  the  basement  of  the  build- 
ing. Before  the  flames  had  been  extin- 
guished 50,000  electrical  horse  power  had 
been  temporarily  imprisoned  in  the  great 
generating  station  by  the  destruction  of  the 
fifty-two  cables  that  conducted  it  through 
a  bridge  to  the  transformer  station.  Esti- 
mating that  a  man  is  capable  of  performing 
the  work  of  one-tenth  of  a  horse  power 
for  eight  hours  a  day,  this  imprisoned  force 
of  50,000  horse  power  represented  the 
energy  of  an  army  of  500,000  able-bodied 


men.  The  tying  up  of  this  amount  of 
Niagara's  energy  had  the  effect  of  extin- 
guishing the  municipal  and  domestic  elec- 
tric lighting  of  Buffalo,  Lockport,  the 
Tonawandas,  and  Niagara  Falls.  It  crip- 
pled over  350  miles  of  electric  railways, 
and  brought  enforced  idleness  to  over  150 
industrial  plants  in  the  cities  mentioned. 
Such  facts  illustrate  the  critical  nature  of 
the  disaster.  None  of  the  generators  in 
the  big  station  was  injured,  but  they  were 
all  useless  until  the  copper  threads  were 
restored  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  their 
energy. 

The  electrical  engineers  met  the  disaster 
with  good  nerve.  The  fire  was  conquered 
at  midnight.  It  had  interrupted  both  the 
light  and  telephone  service  of  the  wonder- 
ful station.  Headlights  were  brought  into 
service  until  new  wires  could  be  run  for 
electric  lighting.  The  interruption  of  the 
telephone  service  made  it  impossible  for 
the  company's  patrons  to  reach  the  station 
to  ascertain  the  trouble,  while  it  was  also 
impossible  for  the  officials  to  call  the  men 
off  duty  back  to  work.  Carriages  were 
obtained,  and  in  these  messengers  hurried 
about  the  city  calling  men  and  getting 
necessary  supplies.  From  the  crowd  that 
assembled  to  witness  the  fire,  laborers  were 
engaged.  By  one  o'clock,  an  hour  after 
the  fire  was  out,  over  two  hundred  men 
were  at  work  on  the  repairs.  By  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  all  cables  required 
for  the  long  distance  service  had  been 
renewed  between  the  transformer  station 
and  the  generating  station.  By  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  an  entirely  new  installa- 
tion of  22,000  volt  wiring,  including  con- 
nections from  the  transformers  and  con- 
nections to  the  transmission  lines,  had 
been  designed  and  installed,  a  performance 
made  necessary  by  the  deluge  of  water  that 
had  been  thrown  among  the  transformers 
in  the  station.  In  spite  of  short  circuits 
in  three  transformers  and  the  time  taken 
to  locate  and  remedy  them,  Buffalo  was 
receiving  Niagara  power  in  nineteen  hours 
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after  the  fire  started,  while  the  local  ten- 
ants of  the  company  were  taken  back  at 
earlier  periods. 

With  electrical  engineers  who  are  capa- 
ble of  performing  such  remarkable  feats, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  power  supply  of 
the  vast  section  should  not  be  concentrated 
in  a  single  station.  But  Niagara  will  be 
more  fortunate  than  it  is  possible  for  many 
places  to  be,  for  it  will  soon  have  three 
stations,  each  of  50,000  electrical  horse- 
power output,  to  give  protection  to  the 
wonderful  service  its  development  affords. 


Some  Vulgar  Fractions 

John  Doe  tells  us  that  President  Roose- 
velt's literary  sense  revolts  at  the  abuse  of 
his  noble  phrase,  "The  Strenuous  Life." 
Small  wonder.  We  have  countless  Tom 
Noddies  who  mount  every  stout  word  and 
high-stepping  idiom  as  it  comes  in  sight, 
and  ride  it  until  it  declines  from  a  service- 
able nag  into  a  spiritless  hack. 

But  the  President  wearies  of  the  phrase 
and  not  of  the  fact,  for  his  temperament, 
like  Martin  Luther's,  constrains  him. 
"  Here  stand  I :    I  cannot  help  it." 

However,  if,  as  John  Doe  says,  the 
President  is  making  notable  pleas  for  The 
Simple  Life,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  is 
only  putting  a  fresh  label  on  the  old  medi- 
cine. The  strenuous  life,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  made  simple.  The  machine  mak- 
ing the  divine  struggle  must  be  rid  of  com- 
plex and  superfluous  gearing,  so  that  its 
power  may  be  directly  applied  to  its  object. 
Even  our  active  and  ardent  President  may 
have  his  faint  moments  when  he  could 
groan,  like  good  Quaker  Fox,  at  work  in 
his  cobbler-shop:  "So  bandaged  and  ham- 
pered, and  hemmed  in  with  a  thousand 
requisitions,  obligations,  straps,  tatters,  and 
tagrags,  I  can  neither  see  nor  move :  not 
my  own   am  I,  but   the  World's.     What 


binds  me  here?  Want,  want!  Ha,  of 
what  ?  Will  all  the  shoe-wages  under  the 
Moon  ferry  me  across  into  that  Land  of 
Light  ?  ....  I  will  to  the  woods  :  the 
hollow  of  a  tree  will  lodge  me,  wild  berries 
feed  me ;  and  for  clothes  cannot  I  stitch 
myself  one  perennial  suit  of  leather?" 

Zeal  longs  to  mate  with  simplicity,  as 
the  old  algebraic  worthy  x  longs  for  y.  To 
the  man  who  lives  strenuously  but  not 
simply,  fortune  gives  bad  nerves;  to  him 
who  lives  simply  without  zeal — an  Omar 
with  Book  and  Jug  beneath  the  Bough,  a 
Micawberwith  a  sixpenny  theory  of  happi- 
ness, a  village  philosopher  on  his  mackerel 
keg,  an  afternoon  farmer  working  for  salt 
pork  and  sundown — fortune  turns  coldly, 
and — as  they  say  in  Derbyshire — "gives 
him  turnips!  " 

In  formulae,  then : 

x  +  y  =  success 
x  —  y  =  bad  nerves 
y  —  x  =  turnips 

I  know  a  man  in  a  Massachusetts  vil- 
lage who,  hardy  and  intelligent,  having 
made  his  little  properties  compact,  enjoys 
at  sixty  years  all  creature  comforts  on  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year;  with  a  little  house, 
a  little  garden,  a  little  wife,  a  little  horse, 
a  little  dog,  and  a  little  canary— all  the 
best  of  their  kind.  He  gives  little  and 
does  little,  and  his  little  Nirvana  where  he 
lives  in  all  his  littleness  has  over  its  portal 
in  invisible  letters,  "Ego  proximus  mi  hi." 

This  dream  of  desirelessness  can  be  real- 
ized by  most  of  us,  if  we  at  once  set  about 
reducing  our  ambitions  and  make  ready  to 
let  go.  By  cutting  off  expensive  tastes  and 
interests,  by  arranging  an  income  to  cover 
our  diminished  needs  (with  an  extra  Micaw- 
ber  sixpence),  we  may  hope  to  enter  into 
that  state  of  rest  where,  like  the  tired  old 
housewife,  we  can  "jes  set  an'  think  o' 
nothin'." 

H^  jilyforan  unfinished  world,  thought- 
f  .1  men,  discontented  men,  active  men — 
our  only  benefactors — will  never  thus  reduce 
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their  life  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms  by 
elimination  of  all  that  makes  the  struggle 
worth  while. 

Such  men  will  not  begrudge  the  effort 
which  lies  between  Mr.  Dooley's  "pot  iv 
stirabout  on  th'  peat  fire"  and  his  well- 
beloved  "bacon  an'  greens  an'  porther"; 
between  a  house  containing  a  bath-tub  and 
good  pictures  and  one  furnished  with  a 
feather-bed  and  a  frying-pan;  between  a 
silk-lined  overcoat  and  a  rusty  gabardine; 
between  a  society  of  good  manners  and 
one  where  one  needs  only  to  know  the 
best  way  to  gnaw  a  bone.  No,  this  dream 
of  the  hollow  tree  and  Edenic  simplicity 
is  dangerous  to  the  man's  character  who 
entertains  it.  The  mind  that  Emerson 
calls  "valid"  learns  how  to  simplify  life 
without  impoverishing  it.  "Our  painful 
labors  are  unnecessary.  There  is  a  better 
way." 

Abram  S.  Hewitt,  who  has  just  passed  to 
his  reward,  has  said  that  he  economized  by 
never  doing  for  himself  what  he  could  pay 
another  for  doing  equally  well.  Frances 
Willard  took  no  thought  for  the  morrow 
about  food  and  clothes.  Friends  and  secre- 
taries removed  obstructions  and  eased  cares 
for  her.  The  impetuous  and  impatient 
should  often  rock  to  the  time  of  that 
restful  couplet : 

Don  Juan  Fernando 

Can't  do  more  than  he  can  do, — 

for  while  nature  is  bent  on  expression,  art 
and  wisdom  are  bent  on  economy  and 
direction  of  that  expression. 

So  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  a  force- 
ful man  is  successful  when  he  has  learned 
what  he  wants  to  do,  how  to  throw  off 
non-essentials,  how  to  make  his  working 
apparatus  simple  but  adequate,  and  then 
how  to  concentrate  and  apply  his  power 
promptly  and  economically.  We  have, 
perhaps,  no  symbol  of  life  better  than 
Teufelsdrockh's  fraction,  the  numerator 
representing  the  powers  and  resources  and 
the    denominator    the    desires    and    aims. 


But  the  passionate  gentleman  from  Weiss- 
nichtwo  would  put  us  all  in  Nirvana  by 
lessening  the  denominator  indefinitely. 
Such  is  not  today's  ideal.  The  struggle 
must  be  toward  the  final  approachment 
of  numerator  and  denominator  until  a  God- 
like wholeness  and  balance  is  worked  out, 
although  after  vigintillions  of  ages  we  may 
look  something  like  -£-.  The  fraction  of 
the  average  man  is  about  f ;  of  a  success- 
ful man,  — §-- ;  of  the  sentimental  altruist 
who  yearns  rather  than  earns,  f.  Thoreau, 
who  wanted  much  Peace  and  some  Pie, 
might  be  expressed  by  f  (obviously  "  im- 
proper" and  "mixed");  our  Massachu- 
setts villager  by  f ,  and  all  Happy  Hooli- 
gans by  _^~~.  If  we  can  change  our 
denominator  without  retreat  or  loss,  let 
us  set  about  it,  but  carefully,  lest  we 
reduce  the  value  of  our  fraction.  That 
man  who  knows  how  to  keep  his  aims 
heavenward,  while  getting  earthly  inde- 
pendence, is  certainly  a  proper  fraction  and 
a  noble  American. 


Preachers  and  Preaching 

This  age  that  has  been  vaguely  and 
enthusiastically  lauded  as  the  age  of  action 
is  also,  incongruously  enough,  the  age  of 
exhortation.  The  doer  and  the  preacher 
are  united  in  one  man  as  never  before. 
Perchance,  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  some  ener- 
getic or  fortunate  mortal  to  do  some  one 
thing  better  than  other  mortals  have  done 
it,  and  the  praise  of  him  is  on  every  lip. 
Voila!  He  straightway  sets  up  as  the 
preacher  of  righteousness  and  the  guide  to 
the  way  of  life  for  struggling  youth.  Does 
he  sink  a  ship  in  a  narrow  channel  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  blockade  of  an 
enemy's  fleet?  He  immediately  becomes 
an  authority  on  foreign  commerce,  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  domestic  policies,  col- 
onial empires — what  you  will.     Long  din- 
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ner  tables  listen  in  rapt  attention  to  his 
prophetic  rhapsodies  and  applaud  his  preg- 
nant deliverances,  while  gray-haired  men, 
who  were  old  in  the  ways  of  the  merchant, 
the  lawyer,  and  the  diplomat  long  years 
before  he  was  born,  sit  silent  and  alone. 

Perhaps  another  man  in  the  course  of  a 
long  and  frugal  life  may  have  built  up  a 
steel  industry,  let  us  say,  which,  besides 
being  the  biggest  thing  on  record,  nets  him 
a  snug  little  income  of  some  ten  or  fifteen 
millions  a  year.  This  is  all  very  well, 
although  not  quite  in  accord  with  the 
copy-book  maxim  that  virtue  is  its  own 
reward.  But,  forthwith,  this  thrifty  mil- 
lionaire dons  the  cassock  and  goes  forth  to 
instruct  the  ignorant.  And  of  what  does 
he  preach  ?  Does  he  tell  the  multitudes 
how  to  make  steel  at  a  fair  profit?  Not 
he.  Perhaps  he  fears  to  give  away  some 
of  the  secrets  of  the  trade.  But  politics, 
philosophy,  history,  morals,  religion,  inter- 
national law — these  are  simple  subjects  of 
which  any  man,  though  a  steel  manufac- 
turer, may  speak.     So  he  says  to  himself, 

Go  to!  I  will  devote  myself  to  these 
frivolous  topics  since  I  see  the  world  greatly 
in  need  of  enlightenment."  And  hundreds 
of  young  men  sit  at  his  feet  to  catch  the 
pearls  that  he  showers  recklessly  on  the 
multitude. 

It  is  the  curse  of  ubiquitous  oratory  that 
is  laid  upon  the  world — a  reaction  from  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labor  in  the 
industrial  realm.  Is  it  because  we  value 
preaching  so  highly  that  we  are  willing  to 
listen  to  even  poor  sermons,  or  so  little 
that  we  do  not  care  whether  the  words  be 
wise  or  foolish  ?  At  any  rate,  the  wisdom 
of  insisting  that  men  know  whereof  they 
speak  before  they  loose  their  tongues  is 
obvious.  Let  the  naval  constructor  declare 
the  beauties  of  naval  construction;  the  steel 
master  unfold  the  mysteries  of  steel  mak- 
ing; give  the  lawyer  a  chance  to  tell  what 
he  knows  of  law,  the  historian  of  history, 
the  philosopher  of  philosophy  and  morals, 
and   the  professional  preacher  of  religion. 


So  doing,  this  world  will  probably  be  a 
wiser  place,  and  certainly  a  much  happier 
one  for  those  few  of  us  who  are  doomed 
by  fate  to  listen  and  say  nothing. 


The  Power  of  the  Artist 

That  all  art  should  be  true  to  life  is  a 
dictum  which  appeals  to  every  one's  common 
sense.  Why  it  should  be  true  to  life,  is  a 
question  we  do  not  stop  to  ask.  Much 
less  do  we  think  of  asking  whether  it 
should  not  be  something  more. 

The  truth  is  that  all  art  (and  literature 
is  but  one  of  the  fine  arts)  has  to  be  true 
to  life  for  one  purpose  only — to  convince 
us,  to  make  the  illusion  perfect.  For 
when  art  can  make  us  feel  assured  that  it 
is  only  giving  us  a  transcript  from  actual 
life  or  actual  nature,  the  artist  has  us  in 
his  power  and  can  mould  us  to  his  will. 
But  he  must  always  pass  the  barriers  of 
reason  before  he  can  secure  an  audience 
with  the  spirit.  When  we  can  say  of  a 
story  or  a  picture,  "  But  this  is  impossible," 
the  artist  has  lost  his  opportunity.  We 
know  it  is  all  a  delusion,  and  no  longer  care. 

But  after  we  are  convinced  that  our 
story-teller  is  relating  an  actual  incident, 
it  still  remains  for  him  to  move  us  greath — 
to  touch  the  springs  of  life  within  us,  so 
that  we  shall  be  charmed  and  impassioned 
and  stirred  to  action  by  what  we  have 
heard. 

All  art  must  convince  us  of  its  own 
probability  ;  all  art  must  delight  or  fasci- 
nate us  ;  and  great  art  must  leave  us  other 
than  it  found  us — more  confident,  more 
hopeful,  more  glad,  more  alive  and  compe- 
tent to  handle  the  life  that  is  before  us. 
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"  He  that  hath  Oxford  seen,  for  beauty,  grace, 

And  healthiness,  ne'er  saw  a  better  place, 

If  God  on  earth  abode  would  make, 

He  Oxford,  sure,  would  for  his  dwelling  take." 

So  wrote  Dan  Rogers,  during  the  time 
he  served  as  clerk  to  the  Council  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  his  limping  verse  has  been 
doubtless  printed  in  every  guide  book  to 
Oxford  from  that  time  to  this.  Does 
modern  Oxford  deserve  Dan  Rogers'  fond 
eulogy?  The  beauty  and  grace  and  salu- 
brity that  characterised  sixteenth-century 
Oxford  remain  unchanged ;  the  grey  majes- 
tic towers  still  stand  protectingly  over  the 
little  city;  the  classic  Isis  yet  ripples  past 
its  mouldered  walls;  and  the  rich  historic 
associations  that  clustered  about  the  famous 
seat  of  learning  in  Elizabeth's  day  have 
been  made  wealthier  by  three  eventful  cen- 
turies of  time.  Some  new  colleges  have 
been  added,  some  old  colleges  partially  or 
wholly  rebuilt,  yet  if  Dan  Rogers  or  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  or  William  of  Wykeham 
were  to  revisit  Oxford  in  the  spirit,  they 
would  find  themselves  much  more  at  home 
in  the  old  university  town,  despite  the 
lapse  of  three  or  four  centuries,  than  does 
the  twentieth-century  American  visitor. 

Oxford  is  beautiful  as  ever  and  older 
than  ever.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no 
modern  Oxford.  Modern  science  and  phi- 
losophy may  hold  a  doubtful  sway  within 
its  college  walls,  and  an  electric  "tram" 
that  tries  to  look  up-to-date  may  run  tim- 
idly through  its  main  street,  but  the  spirit 
and  atmosphere  of  Oxford  are  yet  the  spirit 
and  atmosphere  of  the  past.  The  ghosts 
of  almost  ten  centuries  flit  through  its 
ancient  halls,  and  an  endless  procession  of 


England's  greatest  sons  has  given  it  an 
undying  lustre.  The  air  is  laden  with  tra- 
ditions of  past  glories,  and  the  mind  falters 
beneath  the  myriad  splendid  stories  that 
the  name  of  Oxford  recalls. 

Can  its  glories  continue?  Will  Oxford 
learn  to  be  Janus-faced,  to  look  forward  as 
well  as  backward?  This  is  the  question 
that  is  being  forced  every  day  more  press- 
ingly  upon  the  authorities  of  the  old  Uni- 
versity, and  it  is  a  question  in  which  Amer- 
icans have  some  slight  practical,  besides  a 
wide  sentimental,  interest;  for,  by  the 
somewhat  whimsical  yet  wholly  generous 
will  of  that  intensely  modern  man  of  the 
world,  Cecil  Rhodes,  American  students 
will  shortly  be  coming  to  Oxford,  not 
singly  or  in  couples,  but  by  the  score  and 
by  the  hundred.  From  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  from  each  of  Great  Britain's 
many  democratic  colonial  communities 
young  men  will  come  to  Oxford  that  they 
may  imbibe  and  subsequently,  perhaps,  dis- 
till to  their  respective  countrymen  some 
measure  of  the  culture,  spirit,  and  influence 
of  Oxford  ;  something  undefined  and  unde- 
finable  ;  something,  however,  that  the  great 
South  African  hoped  and  believed  would 
make  for  the  unity  and  permanence  of  the 
British  Empire,  so  far  as  the  colonial  stu- 
dents were  concerned,  and  for  race  unity 
so  far  as  related  to  the  American  students. 
However  visionary  and  vague  the  objects 
of  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  however  ill-considered 
and  indefinite  his  outline  of  the  methods 
by  which  these  objects  were  to  be  achieved, 
the  terms  of  his  will  give  to  Americans  a 
direct  material  interest  in  the  University 
that  they  did  not  previously  possess. 
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It  is  useless  at  present  to  conjecture  as 
to  the  degree  of  success  that  will  attend 
Mr.  Rhodes'  great  project.  The  task  of 
working  out  the  plan  of  operation  pre- 
sented difficulties  that  seemed  at  the  outset 
well-nigh  insuperable.  They  had,  never- 
theless, to  be  grappled  with,  and  a  man 
was  finally  selected  by  the  directors  of  the 
Rhodes  Trust  to  reduce  to  a  cold,  practical 
basis  the  vaulting  ambitions  and  vague 
ideals  which  found  a  not  very  intelligible 
expression  in  Mr.  Rhodes'  remarkable  will. 

Dr.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  who  accepted  this 
onerous  responsibility,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  very  happy  choice.  In  the  wider  sense 
of  the  word,  he  is  American,  though  born 
in  the  British  dominions  of  America,  and 
his  connection  with  Oxford  is  precisely 
that  which  the  Rhodes  scholarships  pro- 
pose to  give  many  Americans  and  colonials  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  spent  some  years  at 
Oxford  after  having  graduated  from  the 
University  of  his  native  province  of  New 
Brunswick.  During  his  stay  at  Oxford 
Dr.  Parkin  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Lord  Milner,  and  the  friendship  thus  estab- 
lished has  never  waned.  Each  became  in 
time  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  imperial 
idea,  Dr.  Parkin  espousing  it  in  lectures 
and  books,  on  the  public  platform,  and  in 
the  daily  press ;  and  Lord  Milner  demon- 
strating the  idea  in  the  concrete  in  Egypt 
and  South  Africa. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  British 
imperial  idea,  but  since  Dr.  Parkin  will 
conduct  the  scholarship  negotiations  with 
many  of  our  institutions  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  he  is  a  man  of  broad  mind, 
and  if  he  has  not  the  somewhat  fantastic 
notion  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  fusion  that  seems 
in  part  to  have  prompted  Mr.  Rhodes'  final 
testament,  yet  he  has  always  manifested  a 
feeling  of  most  cordial  friendship  for  the 
United  States,  and  is  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  people  of  the  Republic  to  under- 
stand the  American  idea,  as  well  as  the  Brit- 
ish, which  Mr.  Rhodes  apparently  failed  to 
do.  It  may  be  added  that  for  several  years 
previous  to  undertaking  his  present  duties 
Dr.  Parkin  was  Principal  of  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto,  the  fame  of  which  emu- 
lates in  Canada,  so  far  as  is  compatible 
with  the  generally  democratic  spirit  of  our 
northern  neighbors,  that  of  Eton  and  Har- 
row in  England.  He  is  no  novice,  there- 
fore, in  the  educational  world. 

Dr.  Parkin  has  entered  on  his  new  and 


complicated  duties  in  a  hopeful,  even  con- 
fident, spirit,  and  from  time  to  time  reports 
that  he  is  making  excellent  progress.  The 
vastness  of  the  scope  of  the  endowment, 
however,  and  the  distances  lying  between 
the  communities  affected,  not  to  speak  of 
the  delicate  negotiations  to  be  conducted 
in  many  cases,  make  the  task  necessarily  a 
slow  one.  Every  colony  of  the  British 
Empire  and  every  State  of  the  American 
Union  have  to  be  visited,  and  the  various 
leading  educational  authorities  in  each  case 


consulted.  The  work  is  almost  essentially 
that  of  one  man,  so  that  the  numerous 
threads  may  be  the  more  skilfully  woven 
into  a  useful  and  lasting  fabric;  but  not 
the  utmost  expedition  and  enthusiasm  on 
Dr.  Parkin's  part  can  prevent  the  task 
occupying  him  yet  for  very  many  months 
to  come.  Of  course  it  must  be  understood 
that  Dr.  Parkin  is  concerned  only  with  the 
arrangement  of  a  plan  that  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  carry  out  the  objects  stipulated  in 
the  will,  not  with  the  advocacy  of  those 
objects  themselves,  though,  so  far  at  least 
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as  regards  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire, 
his  enthusiasm  rivals  that  entertained  by 
Mr.  Rhodes. 

It  is  unfortunately  the  case,  however, 
that  the  terms  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  will  were 
such  as  to  give  real  satisfaction  to  none  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Oxford  itself  is 
frankly  dubious  of  the  result  of  introducing 
into  its  exclusive,  aristocratic  atmosphere 
scores  of  ardent  young  republicans,  and 
other  scores  of  young  men  from  those 
colonial  communities  of  Britain  which  so 
distinguished  an  Oxford  man  as  Goldwin 
Smith,  with  irritating  frankness,  has  termed 
"rough,  raw,  and  democratic."  More- 
over, Oxford  really  needed  Cecil  Rhodes' 
money,  or  any  other  money  it  could  get, 
for  the  better  equipment  of  its  colleges, 
which  get  few  of  those  financial  windfalls 
that  benefit  less  patrician  institutions.  The 
Rhodes  bequest  is  complimentary  in  many 
ways  to  Oxford,  but  financially  it  hardly 
does  more  than  increase  the  strain  upon 
its  resources. 

As  to  the  "colonials,"  if  by  this  some- 
what vague  and  doubtful  term  we  can  des- 
ignate the  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  British 
residents  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Can- 
ada, Newfoundland,  and  the  various  South 
African  and  West  Indian  colonies,  they 
are  on  the  whole  inclined  to  resent  the  fact 
that  more  than  half  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  mag- 
nificent legacy  is  to  go  to  Americans,  and 
for  a  purpose  that  not  one  man  in  a  hun- 
dred on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  believes 
to  be  other  than  wildly  chimerical.  The 
other,  and  probably  the  primary,  object  of 
Mr.  Rhodes,  the  intensifying  of  the  feeling 
for  imperial  unity  by  means  of  an  extension 
into  the  colonies  of  Oxford  influence,  is 
regarded  by  this  class  of  "colonials"  (of 
whom  Dr.  Parkin  himself  may  be  regarded 
as  an  apt  and  pleasing  type)  as  sufficiently 
desirable  and  practicable  to  make  it  a  mat- 
ter for  regret  that  all  the  money  disposed 
of  by  the  will  was  not  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  not,  of  course,  intended  to 
suggest  that  Dr.  Parkin  has  in  any  way 
given  expression  to  this  thought  or  identi- 
fied himself  with  it. 

There  remains  the  American  view,  and 
if  one  may  gather  into  a  sentence  or  two 
the  point  of  the  various  comments  and 
criticisms  of  the  American  press  and  of 
American  educationists  who  have  been 
interviewed  by  our  enterprising  journalists, 
it  amounts  to  this  :  that,  munificent  as  was 
Mr.  Rhodes'  gift,  and  generous  and  high- 


minded  as  were  his  motives,  the  scheme 
generally  is  of  doubtful  value  either  as  a 
factor  in  practical  education  or  as  an  agency 
making  for  international  amity,  much  less 
for  that  international  unity  of  which  Mr. 
Rhodes  dreamed  in  some  idle,  unreflecting 
moments  of  his  busy  life. 

Oxford  is  not  regarded  by  Americans  as 
equipped  for  profitable  graduate  studies, 
nor  does  she  claim  to  be  so  equipped. 
She  is  not  the  equal  of  Yale  or  Harvard, 
of  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  Chicago, 
California,  or  Pennsylvania,  as  a  centre  of 
research  in  special  departments  of  learning. 
American  students  who  forego  the  advan- 
tages of  their  own  great  universities  to 
come  to  Oxford  will  actually  receive  an 
inferior  educational  equipment,  if  we  omit 
consideration  of  that  impalpable,  indefin- 
able Oxford  stamp,  which,  however  much 
desired  by  the  Englishman,  is  not  adapted 
to  American  life  or  traditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  student  who 
passes  through  one  of  his  own  great  uni- 
versities can  continue  his  studies  with  less 
benefit  in  Oxford  than  in  his  own  country. 
As  to  the  German  scholarships,  they  are 
few  in  number,  and  are  given  for  other 
objects  than  those  associated  with  the 
American  and  colonial  scholarships.  The 
gift  has,  however,  certainly  not  improved 
the  relations  between  England  and  Ger- 
many. 

Therefore,  while  it  is  hard  and  seems 
almost  ungrateful  to  come  to  such  a  con- 
clusion, it  must  none  the  less  be  admitted 
that  Mr.  Rhodes'  will  really  pleases  nobody, 
and  certainly  will  not  accomplish  the  objects 
he  had  at  heart.  In  individual  cases  it  will 
undoubtedly  occasionally  produce  satisfac- 
tory and  agreeable  results ;  but  regarded  as 
a  whole,  Mr.  Rhodes'  dreams,  and  the 
methods  by  which  he  sought  to  give  life  to 
his  dreams,  must  be  regarded  as  idle  and 
impracticable,  so  far,  at  least,  as  Americans 
are  concerned.  Yet  the  future  is  long  and 
the  Rhodes  scholarships  are  a  permanent 
foundation,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
time  may  see  the  evolution  of  some  method 
of  utilising  Mr.  Rhodes'  wealth  and  gen- 
erous intentions  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit 
both  America  and  England  and  to  promote 
friendship  between  them. 

The  attitude  of  Oxford  itself  remains, 
meanwhile,  the  point  of  most  moment  to 
the  various  communities  outside  of  Eng- 
land that  are  concerned  in  the  bequest. 
It  was  remarked  above  that  the  University 
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authorities  regarded  dubiously  this  latest 
aspect  of  the  American  invasion,  backed, 
as  it  will  be,  moreover,  by  a  sturdy  con- 
tingent from  the  colonies.  They  do  not, 
of  course,  openly  oppose  or  condemn  the 
terms  of  the  will.  That  would  be  bad 
taste,  and  Oxford  dons  seldom  show  bad 
taste.  Dr.  Parkin  was  even  able  to  assure 
the  editor  of  the  Times,  in  a  recent  letter 
to  that  journal,  that  the  heads  of  the 
various  colleges  had  promised  their  cordial 
co-operation  with  him  in  solving  the  various 
difficult  problems  to  which  the  bequest  has 
given  rise.  Such  co-operation  was  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  any  practicable 
plan  of  operation  and  was  to  have  been 
expected.  The  attitude  of  Oxford  is  not 
one  of  opposition,  but  rather  of  regret  that 
the  thing  has  to  be  done,  and  that  the 
money  was  not  given  into  their  hands  as  a 
princely  endowment  for  general  purposes. 
Probably  they  feel  towards  the  scholarships 
much  as  many  American  cities  feel  towards 
the  Carnegie  Free  Libraries.  Dr.  Par- 
kin's ground  for  stating  that  he  was  assured 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  college  authori- 
ties was  the  character  of  the  answers  he 
received  to  a  number  of  very  pertinent 
questions  he  had  addressed  to  them.  As 
these  questions  tend  to  show  the  general 
lines  on  which  the  scholarship  scheme  is 
being  developed,  they  may  be  fittingly 
included  in  the  present  article.  The  ques- 
tions were : — 

1.  Is  your  college  willing  to  receive  each 
year  a  number  of  the  Rhodes  scholars; 
and,  if  so,  how  many? 

2.  What  are  the  conditions  of  entrance 
upon  which  your  college  would  insist  ? 
Would  they  necessarily  include  any  exam- 
ination of  your  own  ? 

3.  Would  you  be  able  to  give  any  Rhodes 
scholars  accepted  by  you  rooms  in  the  col- 
lege building  from  the  time  of  their 
entrance,  and  for  how  long? 

4.  At  what  date  in  each  year  would  you 
require  notification  of  the  election  of  schol- 
ars, in  order  that  rooms  may  be  assigned  to 
them  and  arrangements  made  for  their 
entrance  ? 

5.  Would  you  wish  scholars  accepted  by 
you  to  come  under  ordinary  undergraduate 
conditions  as  to  age  and  attainments,  or 
would  you  prefer  men  prepared  to  take 
advanced  or  post-graduate  work  ? 

6.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make, 
from  your  college  point  of  view,  likely  to 
be  helpful  to  the  Trustees  in  their  endeavor 
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to  make  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Rhodes  most 
effective  ? 

Dr.  Parkin  stated  that  the  replies  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  take  from  two  to 
five  of  the  scholarship  men  every  year. 
This  would  give  to  the  small  colleges  six 
in  all  for  the  three  years  scholarships,  and 
to  the  larger  colleges  about  fifteen,  when 
the  plan  is  in  full  operation.  The  first  year 
the  bequests  come  into  operation  there 
will  be  elected  between  seventy  and  seventy- 
five  scholars,  the  same  the  second  year,  and 
for  the  third  year  about  thirty,  the  num- 
bers continuing  thereafter  from  year  to  year 
in  about  the  same  proportion.  One  may 
well  believe  that  so  conservative  a  body  as 
the  Council  of  Oxford  University  may  be 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  sudden  and 
permanent  intrusion  into  their  midst  of 
nearly  two  hundred  young  men  who  will 
ride  rough-shod  over  the  aristocratic  ideals 
and  class  distinctions  that  have  hitherto 
prevailed   at    Oxford. 

The  experience  of  Oxford  will  be  very 
much  that  of  the  British  army  when  thou- 
sands of  colonials  came  to  its  side  in  South 
Africa,   fighting  splendidly,   but  shattering 
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masterfully  every  tradition  of  the  army  save 
that  of  bravery.  And  just  as  the  colonial 
brought  new  life  and  hope  into  the  army, 
so  it  may  be  that  the  Americans  and  their 
colonial  cousins — Americans  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  accept  such  a  kinship — will  bring  a 
new  life  into  Oxford.  Indeed,  the  analogy 
may  be  pursued  further.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Imperial  officers  in  South 
Africa  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  treated 
their  colonial  cousins  much  after  the  fash- 
ion that  their  ancestors  a  century  and  a  half 
earlier  had  treated  one  Major  Washington, 
of  the  Virginia  Rangers,  and  his  comrades. 
Roberts  and  Kitchener  were  wiser  than 
Braddock,  and  nipped  in  the  bud  the  evil 
flower  of  arrogance,  and  imperial  and  colo- 
nial fought  each  his  own  way,  the  colonial 
often  in  the  van.  But  the  battle  will  be 
fought  out  again  at  Oxford,  no  matter 
how  perfectly  organized  a  plan  Dr.  Parkin 
may  present. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Oxford  I  picked 
up  a  copy  of  a  University  publication,  The 
Oxford  Point  of  View,  which  contained 
several  references  to  the  scholarships.  One 
writer  after  discussing  Cecil  Rhodes' 
motive  in  bringing  these  young  men  to 
Oxford  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 


says,  with  real  or  affected  disdain  :  "Oxford 
has  not  yet  sunk  to  being  practical."  Pre- 
cisely so;  there  is  the  real  trouble,  and 
unless  Oxford  becomes  practical,  and  that 
before  the  century  is  much  older,  its  ancient 
glories  will  be  a  melancholy  contrast  with 
present  or  approaching  ineptitude.  A  sec- 
ond writer  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Oxford 
Point  of  View  gives  apt  expression  to  the 
general  attitude  of  Oxford  as  outlined 
above.  "Sad  as  it  is,"  he  says,  "  the  dem- 
ocratization of  our  universities  goes  on 
apace,  and  the  harsh  H-less  jargon  of  the 
parvenu  is  already  heard  in  the  land ;  but 
this,  like  most  sad  and  distasteful  things, 
is  inevitable,  and  levius  fit  patentia,  quid- 
quid  corrigere  est  nefas."  And  again, 
with  special  reference  to  the  imperial  aspect 
of  the  Rhodes  bequest,  the  writer  remarks  : 
"One  of  the  penalties  of  empire  is  vul- 
garity— we  mean  the  inclusion  into  society 
of  a  vast  number  of  people  who  have  no 
manners."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  sentences  reflect  the  real  attitude  of 
Oxford,  though  it  is  seldom  expressed  with 
such  definiteness.  It  is  into  this  hotbed  of 
aristocratic  conservatism  and  class  prejudice 
that  two  hundred  young  Americans  and 
colonials   are  to  be   thrown   pell-mell,   and 
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we  may  pardon  the  typical  Oxford  don  if 
his  serenity  is  somewhat  disturbed  at  the 
prospect. 

And  what  is  "  the  Oxford  point  of  view" 
with  particular  regard  to  the  American 
scholarships?  For  Rhodes'  dream  of  a 
political  union  of  the  English-speaking 
races  no  sympathy  is  shown,  nor  could  it 
be  expected.  It  is  ridiculed  as  "an  Anglo- 
Saxon  mirage,"  "  and  its  realization,  if  pos- 
sible, does  not  seem  to  us  desirable." 
"And  so,  perhaps,  after  all,"  concludes  the 
writer,  "the  foundation  of  the  American 
scholarships  may  be  a  mistake."  And  this 
is  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Rhodes' 
great  endowment  by  the  average  Oxford 
man. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  unreasonable  that 
many  an  Oxford  graduate  should  regret 
that  Mr.  Rhodes'  money  was  not  applied 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  University. 
American  universities  have  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  thanks  to  the  munificence  of 
our  millionaires.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  even  fallen  behind  such  universities  or 
colleges  as  those  of  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester in  the  race  after  the  money  bags. 
When  the  Oxford  millionaire  was  found  at 
last,  therefore,  with  an  ardent  affection  for 
his  alma  mater  and  a  disposition  to  give  on 
an  enormous  scale,  it  was  a  little  tantaliz- 
ing to  see  his  millions  given  in  such  a  way 
as  rather  to  increase  than  lessen  the  strain 
on  the  resources  of  the  university. 

Not  that  Oxford  has  not  reminded  the 
world  of  her  needs.  In  this  respect,  at 
least,  she  is  practical.  Early  during  last  year 
the  Vice- Chancellor  of  Oxford  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  professors,  boards  of 
faculties,  and  others  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  University,  in  which  he  asked  for  a 
statement  of  the  requirements  of  their  sev- 
eral departments.  The  replies  indicate  that 
money  is  needed  badly  for  all  the  newer 
subjects  of  study  and  for  most  of  the  old 
ones.  In  the  department  of  physical  sci- 
ence the  University  is  particularly  deficient. 
Scientific  studies,  in  fact,  are  admittedly  in 
their  infancy  in  Oxford.  Yet  there  is  little 
hope  that  the  money  will  be  forthcoming. 
Somehow  the  public  do  not  believe  in  the 
poverty  of  Oxford,  and  the  average  man  of 
quickly  made  wealth,  the  parvenu,  as  our 
Oxford  friend  calls  him,  naturally  does  not 
find  his  sympathies  aroused  by  Oxford's 
condition.  There  are  many  evidences  of 
wealth,  too,   in    the  various  colleges — his- 


toric pictures  that  would  fetch  high  prices 
if  knocked  down  by  the  auctioneer,  and 
silver  plate  that  would  be  eagerly  bid  to 
fancy  figures  were  it  too  placed  under  the 
hammer.  But  such  things  are  not  to  be 
thought  of;  Oxford  would  be  no  longer 
Oxford  were  they  possible. 

"  Oxford  professors  are  babes  in  the  mat- 
ter of  business,"  said  Mr.  Rhodes  in  effect 
in  his  famous  testament,  and  the  visitor  to 
Oxford  town  has  no  difficulty  in  agreeing 
with  him.  Some  of  the  colleges  most  in 
need  of  money  are  extensive  owners  of 
land  around  the  city.  There  is  excellent 
water  power  in  the  neighborhood,  but  so 
far  from  any  attempt  having  been  made  to 
utilize  it  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the 
University  authorities  have  set  themselves 
firmly  against  the  introduction  of  anything 
in  the  shape  of  factories.  They  apparently 
allow  the  manufacture  of  nothing  of  a  less 
agreeable  nature  than  marmalade,  and  this 
does  not  require  water  power.  Many  of 
the  long  leases  are  falling  in  shortly,  and 
the  rentals  will  doubtless  be  higher  in  some 
cases,  yet  will  be  low  indeed  compared  with 
what  would  be  produced  were  Oxford  made 
a  thriving  manufacturing  city. 

If  Oxford  cannot  be  described  as  thriving 
at  the  present  time,  the  University  authori- 
ties must  bear  their  share  of  responsibility. 
The  town  lives  but  for  the  University  and 
is  dominated  by  the  University  authorities. 
Not  a  concert  may  be  given,  a  play  per- 
formed, nor  an  entertainment  of  any  kind 
placed  before  the  public  of  the  town  until 
the  program  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  a  position  held 
in  rotation  by  the  heads  of  the  various  col- 
leges, and  now  held  by  the  head  of  Oriel. 

One  would  like  to  be  able  to  add  that 
the  University  behaves  generously  to  the 
town  that  lies  in  the  shadow  of  its  towers 
and  the  natural  growth  of  which  has  thus 
been  checked  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ments of  a  rude  democracy.  But  it  is  not 
so.  The  University  is  liberally  represented 
on  the  corporation  of  Oxford,  claiming 
about  one-third  of  the  membership.  Quite 
recently  the  corporation  found  it  necessary 
to  increase  its  revenue,  and  determined  to 
raise  the  assessment  on  city  and  collegiate 
property.  So  for  as  the  city  was  concerned 
the  University  representatives  cordially 
agreed,  but  refused  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tions with  regard  to  college  property.  The 
contest  was  long  and  keen.  A  London 
expert  came  down  and  collected  enormous 
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fees  for  saying  that  the  University  prop- 
erty should  be  assessed  higher  than  the 
existing  rate.  The  case  went  finally  before 
the  Recorder,  and  he,  being  an  Oxford 
man,  decided  against  the  town,  which 
thus,  besides  being  prevented  from  increas- 
ing the  assessment  of  the  University  lands, 
found  itself  mulcted  in  from  ,£15,000  to 
,£20,000  for  costs,  which  does  not  promote 
goodwill  for  the  moment  between  town 
and  gown. 

In  other  ways,  too,  there  is  a  direct  line 
of  cleavage  between  the  University  and 
the  townsfolk.  Socially,  they  have  little 
or  nothing  in  common,  and  the  influence 
of  the  University  on  the  townspeople  gen- 
erally does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
refining  or  elevating  character.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  man  outside  of  the  Univer- 
sity precincts  who  does  not  describe  the 
leading  thoroughfare  of  the  town  as  "  '  igh 
Street."  Some  exception  must  be  made 
on  this  point  in  favor  of  North  Oxford, 
where  there  is  gathering  gradually  a  popu- 
lation of  "gentry,"  consisting  of  familied 
University  dons  and  relatives  or  friends  of 
theirs.  It  is  hard  sometimes  to  know  just 
where  to  draw  the  line  between  "gentry" 
and  "tradespeople";  and  the  publishers  of 
English  directories,  who,  with  a  dutiful 
acquiescence  in  the  claims  of  the  classes, 
keep  their  names  apart  from  those  of  the 
tradespeople  in  these  publications,  must 
have  many  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  I 
heard  of  a  case  in  Cheltenham,  for  instance, 
where  a  wealthy  retired  draper  still  figures 
forlornly  among  tradesmen,  while  a  son, 
who  is  teaching  music,  has  leaped  into  the 
midst  of  the  gentry.  How  the  son  must 
chuckle  as  he  gives  his  piano  lessons. 
Truly  there  is  work  yet  in  England  for  the 
avenging  angel  of  democracy. 

But  one  must  not  leave  Oxford  without 
a  glimpse  of  some  of  that  wealth  of  beauty 
and  history  that  has  made  it  world-famous; 
and  yet  so  much  has  been  written  of 
Oxford  by  those  who  have  known  it  and 
loved  it  that  one  may  well  hesitate  to 
touch  ground  that  has  already  produced  so 
luxuriant  a  growth.  A  passing  reference 
may  be  permitted  to  two  colleges,  Oriel 
and  Christ  Church  ;  Oriel  because  it  was 
Cecil  Rhodes'  college,  and  Christ  Church 
because  it  is  a  neighbor  of  Oriel,  and  in 
many  respects  the  greatest  feature  of  Ox- 
ford. "  Where  was  Cecil  Rhodes'  room  ?  " 
is  one  of  the  first  questions  asked  by  one 
interested  in  the   Rhodes   scholarships,   as 


he  stands  in  the  quadrangle  and  gazes  on 
the  picturesque  exterior  of  the  great  hall 
with  its  legend,  'Rjgnante  Carolo.  Rut 
Cecil  Rhodes  had  no  room  in  Oriel.  He 
lived  in  the  town,  and  the  appreciation 
expressed  by  him  in  his  will  of  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  living  in  residence  is 
based  rather  on  observation  than  experi- 
ence. Oriel  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  smallest  of  Oxford  colleges.  By 
Mr.  Rhodes'  will  it  received  a  bequest  of 
,£100,000  apart  altogether  from  the  ques- 
tion of  scholarships,  and  a  portion  of  this 
money,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  will,  is  being  expended  on  the  exten- 
sion of   the  college  to  High  Street. 

Among  the  great  names  of  the  past 
that  stand  out  on  its  pages  are  some 
that  appeal  particularly  to  the  American 
people.  Two  such  are  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  founder  of  Virginia,  and  Hamp- 
den of  Ship-money  fame,  who  himself 
almost  became  an  American  colonist. 
Among  more  modern  names  that  of 
'Tom"  Hughes  arouses  pleasant  mem- 
ories to  visitors  from  across  the  sea.  But 
perhaps  Oriel's  chief  claim  to  fame  for 
many  generations  past  lies  in  it  having 
been  the  real  centre  of  that  curious  eccle- 
siastical development  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  described  usually  as  the 
"  Oxford  "  or  "  Tractarian  "  movement. 
It  was  from  the  common-room  of  Oriel, 
and  from  the  discussions  led  by  such  men 
as  Keble,  Newman,  Pusey,  and  Whately 
that  new  life  and  force  came  to  the  Church 
of  England,  bringing  with  them,  neverthe- 
less, an  element  of  danger  which  is  even 
now  causing  the  gravest  apprehension. 

But  we  must  pass  quickly  on  to  Christ 
Church  "house" — the  visitor  is  warned 
not  to  call  it  "college."  Its  scroll  is  rich 
in  famous  names,  best  known  of  all  to 
modern  ears  being  that  of  Gladstone.  It 
is  in  the  quadrangle  of  Christ  Church 
that  one  may  see  the  exterior,  at  least,  of 
the  three  small  rooms  occupied  just  seventy 
years  ago  by  the  famous  English  statesman. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle  are 
the  steps  leading  to  the  rooms  occupied  a 
generation  later  by  the  present  King.  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Rosebery  also,  among 
living  British  statesmen,  were  Christ  Church 
men,  and  Peel  and  Canning  among  those 
of  recent  generations.  Glancing  back- 
ward we  catch  the  names  of  the  Wesley 
brothers,  John  Locke,  Bolingbroke,  Ben 
Jonson,    Sir    Philip    Sydney;    also    of    the 
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famous  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  But  the 
list  is  too  long.  In  no  other  college  is  the 
glory  of  Oxford  so  abundantly  presented. 
Even  in  its  origin  Christ  Church  fascinates 
the  imagination.  Begun  by  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  in  1525,  on  the  scale  of  magnificence 
with  which  the  great  Cardinal  did  every- 
thing, it  had  not  advanced  far  when  Wol- 
sey  fell,  and  the  "Cardinal's  college,"  as 
it  was  to  have  been  called,  was  completed 
by  King  Henry  VIII.  The  King  changed 
the  name  and  curiously  united  the  college 
with  the  ancient  cathedral  already  existing, 
so  that  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese 
of  Oxford  became  also  the  chapel  of  Christ 
Church  and  so  remains  today.  The  din- 
ing hall  of  Christ  Church  is  the  grandest  in 
England  outside  of   Westminster. 

One  may  linger  for  hours  and  touch 
only  the  fringe  of  the  history  that  is  writ- 
ten on  the  walls  of  this  splendid  hall,  and 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  the  famous  cathe- 
dral-chapel of  Christ  Church  which  carries 
one  back  to  early  Saxon  times;  the  chapter 
house  and  the  quadrangles;  the  Tom" 
tower  which  tolls  a  nightly  curfew  of  one 
hundred  and  one  strokes,  and  many  another 
feature  that  captures  the  imagination  of 
the  visitor,  and  bringing  his  slow  steps 
again  and   again   to  pause ;    and  when  he 


has  completed  the  round  of  Oriel  and 
Christ  Church  the  visitor  has  seen  but  two 
colleges  out  of  twenty-two,  each  with  its 
own  traditions  and  glories ;  and  beyond  all 
these  again  there  remain  in  and  about 
Oxford  the  countless  monuments  and 
shrines  and  legends  that  are  the  clustering 
fruit  of  many  centuries  of  time  and  which 
arouse  our  wonder  and  reverence,  and  our 
pride  that  Oxford's  history  for  half  a  thou- 
sand years  is  the  common  history  of  those 
who  speak  the  English  tongue. 

There  may  be  room  for  doubting  the 
utility  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  author  of  the  endow- 
ment, or  even  from  that  of  modern  learn- 
ing; there  is  no  room  for  doubting  the 
past  glories  and  greatness  of  Oxford,  and 
the  American  student  who  learns  to  appre- 
ciate these  may  carry  back  to  the  New 
World  not,  indeed,  a  desire  for  the  politi- 
cal reunion  of  the  race,  but  a  love  and 
affection  for  the  cradle  of  Anglo-Saxonism 
that  will  help  to  heal  the  wounds  that  rival 
nations  yet  mercilessly  deal  each  other  in 
the  cruel  war  of  commerce. 

London,  England ) 
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Dr.  Johnson's  Personality 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  us,  looking 
back  over  the  century  and  a  quarter  which 
separates  us  from  the  death  of  Dr.  John- 
son, to  realize  the  position  which  for  thirty 
years  he  held  in  the  world  of  English  letters. 
Johnson  was  the  last  unchallenged  literary 
autocrat  of  England.  He  filled  the 
throne  which  had  been  occupied  before 
him  by  Pope,  by  Dryden,  and  by  Ben 
Jonson,  each  of  them,  if  not  a  greater 
man,  assuredly  a  greater  genius.  Yet 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any 
of  these  greater  geniuses  ever  received 
such  undivided  homage  as  was  accorded 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  Samuel 
Johnson. 

Nor  was  this  homage  rendered  to  him 
as  being  the  sole  representative  of  polite  let- 
ters in  his  generation.  Johnson's  claim  to 
recognition  as  a  man  of  letters  rested  upon 
his  work  as  a  moral  philosopher,  a  prose 
writer,  and  a  poet.  But  in  depth  and 
originality  of  thought  he  was  surpassed  by 
at  least  three  of  his  contemporaries,  Hume, 
Burke,  and  Adam  Smith.  As  a  master  of 
prose  style  Johnson  is  now,  perhaps,  too 
generally  undervalued,  yet  in  the  weightier 
matters,  such  as  invention,  humor,  and 
power  of  characterisation,  his  work  is  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
such  masters  as  Fielding  and  Goldsmith. 
And  as  for  poetry,  it  is  only  by  a  certain 
effort  of  the  will  that  the  modern  reader, 
trained  in  the  romantic  school  of  Tenny- 
son and  Keats,  can  admit  the  claim  of 
Johnson's  sonorous  and  rhetorical  couplets 
to  be  poetry  at  all. 


The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Johnson's  dic- 
tatorship was  due  to  his  personality  rather 
than  to  his  productions,  to  his  spoken 
rather  than  his  written  word.  He  set  the 
impress  of  his  strong,  acute,  yet  sharply 
limited  personality  on  every  line  he  wrote ; 
and  it  is  for  this  that  we  read  his  work 
today.  In  one  of  his  volcanic  outbursts  of 
critical  dogmatism  Johnson  says,  most 
unjustly,  that  no  man  could  have  fancied 
that  he  read  Lycidas  with  pleasure  had  he 
not  known  the  author.  It  would  be  far 
less  unjust,  and  probably  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth,  to  say  that  no  man 
to-day  reads  the  Rambler  or  Rasselas  except 
as  he  is  attracted  to  them  by  the  fame  of 
their  author,  and  with  the  hope,  not  always 
realized,  of  finding  in  them  the  cause  and 
justification  of  that  fame.  Fortunately, 
however,  Johnson's  personality  still  sur- 
vives, imperishable  and  wholly  independent 
of  his  work.  By  some  happy  fate,  as  if  in 
compensation  for  the  hardships  and  miseries 
of  his  youth,  he  encountered  in  middle  life 
the  man  who  was  to  make  him  immortal. 

No  happier  conjunction  of  men  could 
be  imagined  than  that  of  Samuel  Johnson 
and  James  Boswell.  Johnson  loved  to 
talk,  Boswell  to  listen;  Johnson  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  entertaining  and  effective 
talker  that  has  ever  lived,  Boswell  indis- 
putably the  best  reporter  of  conversation ; 
Johnson  asserted  his  right,  almost  tyranni- 
cally at  times,  to  be  the  absolute  lord  of 
every  society  into  which  he  entered ;  Bos- 
well was  willing  either  to  efface  himself,  or 
to  obtrude  himself  just  far  enough  to  catch 
the  great  man's  eye  and  provoke  one  of 
those  outbursts  which  delighted  the  hearers 
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at  that  time  and  have  delighted  thousands 
of  readers  ever  since.  Johnson  was  par- 
donably proud,  and  somewhat  over  quick 
to  take  offense,  though  always  eager  to 
forgive;  Boswell,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
almost  humiliatingly  wanting  in  self-respect, 
incapable  of  resentment,  and  only  too  ready 
to  be  forgiven.  Finally,  Johnson's  ideas, 
beliefs,  and  principles  were  as  firm  and 
immutable  as  bronze,  Boswell's  mind  was 
wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain ;  and 
thus  the  hero  left  upon  his  worshipper  an 
indelible  imprint  which  has  transmitted  his 
own  true  form  and  features  to  all  posterity. 
The  two  men  were  made  for  each  other, 
and  if  Boswell  has  achieved  immortality  in 
the  company  of  Johnson,  he  has  obtained 
no  more  than  his  just  reward.  It  is  quite 
time  to  have  done  with  Macaulay's  silly 
paradox  that  it  was  only  because  he  was  so 
great  a  fool  that  Boswell  wrote  so  great  a 
book. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  picture 
of  Johnson  that  Boswell  gives  us  is  a  pic- 
ture of  Johnson  in  his  declining  years,  his 
character  formed,  his  work  for  the  most 
part  done.  The  Johnson  whom  we  all 
know  in  the  famous  biography,  the  "  Great 
Cham  "  of  literature,  the  founder  of  the 
famous  Club,  the  revered  philosopher 
whose  grotesque  antics  moved  his  friends 
to  alternate  awe  and  laughter,  the  tender- 
hearted and  rough-mannered  man  who 
bullied  the  strong  and  bowed  humbly  to 
the  weak,  was  the  product  of  a  long  life 
amid  an  environment  unknown  to  Boswell 
except  by  report,  and  of  an  heredity,  which, 
had  he  known,  he  could  not  have  appre- 
ciated. Boswell  has  furnished  us  with  full 
materials  for  an  estimate  of  Johnson's  char- 
acter; but  before  we  can  be  in  a  position 
to  estimate  it  rightly  we  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  process  by  which  that  character 
was  evolved. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  born  in  the  cathe- 
dral town  of  Lichfield  in  1709.  His  father, 
Michael,  was  a  bookseller,  a  bigoted  Tory 
and  a  man  of  learning,  but  superstitious, 
utterly  careless  of  money  matters,  and 
afflicted  with  the  constitutional  melan- 
choly which  was  characteristic  of  his 
famous  son.  Johnson,  it  must  be  owned, 
had  good  grounds  for  melancholy.  He 
inherited  the  taint  of  scrofula  and  in  early 
childhood  almost  wholly  lost  his  sight  from 
this  disease.  In  spite  of  his  great  physical 
strength  he  suffered  throughout  his  life 
from  a  variety  of   ailments,  among  them  a 


form  of  St.  Vitus's  dance;  he  was  attacked 
by  paralysis  in  his  old  age,  and  finally  fell  a 
victim  to  a  terrible  complication  of  gout, 
dropsy,  kidney  trouble,  and  lung  disease. 
Yet  he  faced  his  miseries  with  unshaken 
fortitude.  Their  one  result  upon  his  mind, 
it  would  seem,  was  a  somewhat  scornful 
treatment  of  the  affected  sorrows  and 
sentimental  troubles  with  which  his  age 
was  so  plenteously  afflicted. 

The  usual  tales  are  told  of  Johnson's 
precocity.  In  spite  of  his  deficient  eye- 
sight he  read  prodigiously.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  anecdotes  pre- 
served by  Boswell  tells  how  the  boy 
climbed  up  a  ladder  in  his  father's  shop  in 
search  of  some  apples  which  he  fancied 
lay  hidden  behind  a  huge  folio  on  the 
upper  shelf.  The  apples  wTere  undiscov- 
erable,  but  the  book  proved  to  be  a  copy 
of  Petrarch,  whose  name  Johnson  had 
come  across  somewhere  in  his  voluminous 
reading.  Hunger  was  forgotten  in  the 
delight  of  a  new  discovery,  and  the  boy  sat 
upon  the  ladder  with  the  folio  on  his  knees 
reading  until  he  had  finished  a  great  part  of 
the  book.  The  story  is  typical  of  much  of 
Johnson's  life  and  in  particular  of  hismethod 
of  study — accidental  and  spasmodic,  in- 
tense and  concentrated  while  the  fit  was 
on,  sluggish  and  intermittent  when  the 
moment  passed.  If  he  had  a  subject  to 
get  up,  he  invariably  neglected  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  probably  read  more  miscel- 
laneous printed  matter  than  any  man  of  his 
century.  With  all  his  reading,  however,  he 
was  the  very  opposite  of  the  typical  book- 
worm. No  creature  is  more  universally 
despised  by  normal  boys  than  a  boyish 
bookworm,  but  Johnson,  even  in  his  school- 
days, exercised  an  undisputed  sway  over  his 
associates.  He  did  his  friends'  tasks  for 
them,  he  served  as  the  standard  by  which 
every  boy's  scholarship  was  tested,  and  he 
rode  triumphantly  to  school  in  the  morning 
mounted  upon  a  comrade's  back  with  two 
others  supporting  him  on  either  hand. 

Johnson  was  sent  up  to  Oxford  on  the 
promise,  never  fulfilled,  of  pecuniary  sup- 
port from  certain  of  his  father's  friends. 
The  anecdotes  that  are  told  of  his  college 
life  are  extremely  characteristic.  On  his 
entrance  he  amazed  his  tutor  by  quoting 
Macrobius,  he  stayed  away  from  lectures  to 
slide  on  the  ice  in  Christ  Church  meadows, 
he  neglected  the  required  exercises  in  Latin 
verses,  but  Latinized  a  poem  of  Pope's  in 
such   a  masterly  fashion  as  to   attract  the 
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notice  of  the  whole  University.  His  old 
master  told  Boswell  that  Johnson  at  col- 
lege was  a  gay,  frolicsome  fellow,  caressed 
and  loved  by  all  about  him;  but  Johnson 
himself  told  another  story :  "Ah,  sir,"  he 
said,  "I  was  mad  and  violent.  It  was  bit- 
terness which  they  mistook  for  frolic.  I 
was  miserably  poor  and  I  thought  to  fight 
my  way  by  my  literature  and  by  my  wit, 
so  I  disregarded  all  power  and  authority." 
He  was  generally  seen  "lounging  at  the 
college  gate  with  a  circle  of  young  students 
round  him,  whom  he  was  entertaining  with 
his  wit  and  keeping  from  their  studies,  if 
not  spiriting  up  to  rebellion  against  the 
college  discipline."  Yet  when  one  of  these 
admiring  friends  put  a  pair  of  shoes  at  his 
door  to  replace  the  broken  pair  through 
which  his  feet  were  showing,  he  threw 
them  away  in  a  passion  of  resentment,  and 
this  although  he  had  ceased  to  attend  a 
highly  valued  course  of  lectures  where  his 
shabby  dress  made  him,  as  he  thought,  an 
object  of  contempt  to  strangers.  Johnson 
loved  learning  much,  but  independence 
more.  The  youth  who  threw  away  the 
shoes  was  the  father  of  the  man  who  wrote 
the  famous  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
"proclaiming  to  the  listening  world  that 
patronage  should  be  no  more." 

During  his  short  stay  at  Oxford — he  was 
in  residence  only  a  little  more  than  a  year — 
Johnson  added  but  little  to  his  mental 
equipment ;  indeed,  he  said  long  afterwards, 
that  he  knew  as  much  when  he  went  there 
at  eighteen  as  he  did  when  he  was  fifty. 
He  became,  however,  under  the  influence 
of  that  strangely  powerful  book,  Law's 
Call  to  a  Serious  Life,  what  he  continued  to 
his  death,  not  only  a  sincere  believer,  but 
a  stalwart  champion  of  revealed  religion. 
And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  since, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  the  eminent  men 
of  his  day,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  Hume,  and 
Voltaire,  were  either  open  infidels  or 
complacent  and  self-contented  Deists. 
We  must  not  forget,  of  course,  the 
contemporary  Evangelical  movement,  but 
this  movement  was  essentially  an  appeal 
from  the  intellect  to  the  emotional 
faculties  of  men,  and  as  such  wholly  alien 
to  the  strong  sense  and  self-restrained 
nature  of  Johnson.  His  prayers  were 
made  in  his  closet  or  written  in  his  note- 
books, not  delivered  with  unction  upon 
the  corners  of  the  streets.  The  traditional 
forms  of  the  Prayer  Book  gave  full  scope 
for   his  exercises   of  devotion,  and  he  was 


Tory  enough  to  insist  upon  the  main- 
tenance in  all  her  privileges  of  the  national 
church  ;  but  beneath  all  forms  he  recog- 
nized, as  perhaps  no  other  man  did  in  his 
day,  the  essential  unity  of  religion.  In  the 
true  spirit  of  a  sincere  believer  he  was 
accustomed  to  reproach  himself  bitterly  for 
his  failure  to  live  up  to  the  principles  of 
his  creed,  but  to  us  looking  back  over  his 
blameless  life  and  his  thousand  nameless 
deeds  of  charity  he  seems  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  St.  James'  definition  of  religion. 

Less  is  known  of  Johnson  during  the 
period  between  his  departure  from  Oxford 
and  his  arrival  in  London  than  at  any  other 
time  in  his  life.  His  father's  health  and 
business  were  failing  together,  and  he  died 
in  1 73 1  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Of 
his  little  inheritance  of  twenty  pounds 
Johnson  laid  by  eleven,  and  went  out  into 
the  world  to  seek  his  living.  He  found  it 
no  easy  task.  He  tried  to  turn  his  educa- 
tion to  account  as  a  teacher  in  a  little 
school,  but  found  it  as  disagreeable  for  him 
to  teach  as  it  was  for  the  boys  to  learn. 
He  earned  a  few  guineas  by  writing  and 
translating  for  a  provincial  bookseller.  He 
fell  in  love  with  and  married  a  widow  of 
nearly  twice  his  age.  It  is  not  easy  to  for- 
give Macaulay  for  stigmatizing  the  woman 
whom  Johnson  loved  as  a  tawdry,  painted 
grandmother  who  accepted  his  addresses 
"with  a  readiness  that  did  her  little  honor." 
Not  little,  but  greatly,  to  her  honor  was 
it  that  she  had  eyes  to  pierce  beneath  the 
rough  exterior  of  this  poor,  ugly,  and 
miserable  scholar,  and  see  the  strength  and 
sincerity  of  his  love;  nor  less  that  she  had 
the  intelligence  to  recognize  in  him  "  the 
most  sensible  man  she  ever  saw  in  her  life." 
With  the  money  his  wife  brought  him 
Johnson  once  more  tried  his  hand  at  teach- 
ing and  opened  a  school  near  Lichfield. 
But  the  second  attempt  was  no  more 
successful  than  his  first  and  Johnson,  with 
one  of  his  pupils,  David  Garrick,  went  up  to 
London  to  seek  his  fortune  with  two-pence 
ha'penny  and  an  unfinished  tragedy  in  his 
pockets. 

London  was  at  that  time,  to  a  degree  it 
has  never  been  since,  the  intellectual  and 
literary  center  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  It  offered  the  only  field  in  which 
a  man  of  Johnson's  tastes  and  abilities 
might  rise  to  fame  and  fortune.  Of  these 
two,  however,  fame  was  far  easier  of 
attainment  than  fortune.  The  golden 
age    of    patronage   had    passed    away,    the 
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age  in  which  the  writer  appealed  di- 
rectly to  a  large  and  liberal  reading  public 
had  not  yet  arrived;  and  in  the  interreg- 
num, "  struggling  between  two  worlds,  one 
dead,  one  powerless  to  be  born,"  Johnson 
and  his  fellows  had  a  long  and  bitter  con- 
test with  all  the  ills  that  then  assailed  the 
scholar's  life  : 

"Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail." 

Johnson's  emergence  from  the  sea  in 
which  so  many  of  his  fellows  sunk  was, 
indeed,  a  striking  example  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  Of  all  the  struggling  men 
of  letters  in  his  day  no  one  was  so  well 
fitted  to  make  his  hands  keep  his  head. 
His  native  independence  of  mind  kept  him 
from  the  snares  of  patronage  in  which  so 
brilliant  a  genius  as  his  friend  Savage  per- 
ished miserably;  his  proud  self-confidence 
prevented  him  from  becoming  the  slave 
of  the  booksellers.  His  encounter  with 
Osborne,  one  of  the  most  prominent  pub- 
lishers of  the  day,  is  preserved  for  us  in 
his  own  words:  "  Sir,  he  was  impertinent 
to  me,  and  I  beat  him,"  and  he  added 
later:  "I  have  beat  many  a  fellow,  but  the 
rest  had  the  wit  to  hold  their  tongues." 

Although  by  no  means  contemptuous  of 
the  good  things  of  life,  Johnson  could,  and 
often  did,  live  on  as  near  nothing  a  day  as 
was  humanly  possible,  and  the  want  of  a 
dinner  never  lowered  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  his  literary  output.  On  the  contrary, 
his  natural  indolence  seemed  to  need  the 
spur  of  sharp  necessity.  When  free  from 
care  he  was,  in  the  fine  phrase  of  his  day, 
"vastly  idle";  but  he  was  at  need  capable 
of  the  most  extraordinary  exertions.  He 
wrote  forty-eight  printed  pages  of  the  Life 
of  Savage  at  a  sitting;  he  began  and 
finished  his  story  of  Rasselas  in  a  single 
week.  And  he  was  as  versatile  as  he  was 
energetic.  For  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine, 
with  which  he  became  connected  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  wrote  verses 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  English,  translations 
from  French  and  Italian,  essays,  biographi- 
cal sketches,  prefaces,  and  addresses  to  the 
subscribers.  Perhaps  of  all  his  labors  for 
the  magazine  that  which  attracted  most 
attention  was  his  version,  composed  out  of 
a  few  scanty  notes  furnished  by  stealth,  of 
the  debates  in  Parliament.  In  spite  of  his 
poverty,  however,  as  soon  as  Johnson  dis- 
covered that  these  speeches  were  being 
received  as  the  genuine  orations  delivered 
in  Parliament,  he  ceased  to  compose  them, 


for,"  said  he,  "I  would  not  be  accessory 
to  the  propagation  of  falsehood."  This 
fact  bears  witness  to  Johnson's  honorable 
tenderness  of  conscience. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Johnson  in  more 
ways  than  one  that  at  the  crisis  of  his  life 
he  had  boldly  plunged  into  the  world  of 
London.  Had  he  remained  in  the  prov- 
inces he  would  have  rotted  in  obscurity,  or 
collapsed  under  the  depressing  influence  of 
an  environment  to  which  he  was  in  no 
way  adapted.  On  the  other  hand,  had  cir- 
cumstances permitted  him  to  live  like  Gray 
in  the  dignified  seclusion  of  a  college 
fellowship,  he  would  probably  have  gone 
melancholy  mad.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
taste  for  country  life,  and  ridiculed  with 
boisterous  scorn  the  supposed  delights  of 
solitude.  Possibly  on  account  of  his  defi- 
cient eye-sight  he  had  no  appreciation 
whatever  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

What  Johnson  needed  was  not  only  work, 
but  society — contact  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  friendships,  enmities, 
whatever  could  draw  him  out  of  himself 
and  make  him  forget.  All  this  he  found 
in  London.  No  man  of  his  time  knew 
the  great  city  better,  nor  all  the  varie- 
ties of  life  contained  within  its  walls.  He 
slept  with  beggars,  or  wandered  house- 
less through  the  streets  at  night  with  a 
brother  poet;  he  "slanged"  a  bargeman, 
laughed  and  jested  wTith  Garrick's  actresses, 
or  talked  "with  profound  respect,  but  still 
in  a  firm,  manly  manner,  with  his  sonorous 
voice"  to  Majesty  itself.  "  I  look  upon  a 
day  as  lost,"  he  said,  "  in  which  I  do  not 
make  a  new  acquaintance."  The  fact 
that  he  never  lost  a  friend  except  by  death 
shows  that  he  was  as  tenacious  of  old 
friendships  as  he  was  eager  to  acquire  new. 
He  had,  in  fact,  a  very  genius  for  friend- 
ship, and  the  circle  that  gathered  round 
him  in  his  later  years  included  not  only 
poets,  scholars,  and  men  of  letters,  but  the 
most  prominent  painters,  actors,  musicians, 
doctors,  and  statesmen  in  England. 

Johnson's  attitude  toward  the  great  city 
where  he  suffered  so  much  and  gained  so 
much  is  not  to  be  judged  from  his  poem. 
London.  We  can  well  imagine  with  what 
ridicule  he  would  in  later  years  have 
chastised  a  presumptuous  friend  who  urged 
him  to  fulfill  the  prophecy  of  Thales  and, 
abandoning  the  follies  of  the  town,  "  fly 
for  refuge  to  the  wilds  of  Kent."  London 
was  no  stony-hearted  stepmother  to  John- 
son, but   an   alma   mater  dearer   even    than 
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his  own  mother  university.  He  preferred 
Fleet  Street  to  the  finest  prospect  in  the 
Highlands;  declared  that  the  full  tide  of 
human  existence  was  realized  in  all  its 
magnitude  at  Charing  Cross,  and  summed 
up  the  feeling  of  thousands  of  lovers  of  the 
town  before  and  since  his  day  in  the  words : 
"When  a  man  is  tired  of  London,  he  is 
tired  of  life." 

It  would  take  too  long  to  trace  the 
evolution  of  Johnson  from  the  nameless 
correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
to  the  undisputed  dictator  of  letters;  but 
a  few  of  the  landmarks  of  his  career  may 
be  noted.  His  London  in  1738  brought  him 
ten  guineas  and  the  praise  of  Pope.  His 
Life  of  Savage  in  1 744  attracted  consider- 
able attention  not  only  from  the  interest  of 
its  subject  but  from  the  vividness  of  its 
characterisation  and  the  profound  gravity 
of  its  morality.  By  1747  he  had  acquired 
sufficient  reputation  to  justify  a  syndicate  of 
book-sellers  in  contracting  with  him  for  the 
production  of  an  English  Dictionary.  On 
this  great  work  he  spent  in  all  eight 
years  and  its  appearance  may  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  capstone  on  his  reputation. 

As  a  "great  lexicographer" — the  title 
by  which  he  was  so  often  known  in  the 
eighteenth  century — Johnson  was  disquali- 
fied, in  the  first  place,  by  his  utter  ignor- 
ance of  the  kindred  Germanic  languages 
and  even  of  the  earlier  stages  of  his  own 
tongue,  and  secondly,  by  his  constitutional 
disinclination  toward  profound  and  minute 
research.  On  the  other  hand  his  defini- 
tions were,  for  the  most  part,  most 
judicious,  although  at  times  his  par- 
tisanship got  the  better  of  his  learning 
and  he  defined  excise  as  "  a  hateful  tax 
levied  upon  commodities  and  adjudged  by 
wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  Excise  is 
paid,"  or  a  pension  as  "pay  given  to  a 
State  hireling  for  treason  to  his  country." 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  flash  of 
Johnson's  sturdy  good  humor  and  native 
wit  breaks  through  the  cloud  of  definitions 
and  illustrations  like  a  ray  of  sunshine,  as 
where  he  defines  Grub  Street  as  a  place 
"much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  his- 
tories, dictionaries,  and  temporary  poems," 
or  a  lexicographer  as  "  a  writer  of  diction- 
aries, a  harmless  drudge." 

Johnson  received  the  respectable  sum  of 
nearly  $8,000  for  his  work,  equivalent  in 
purchasing  power  to  perhaps  three  times 
that  amount  today.  Out  of  this,  however, 
he  had  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  preparing 


the  book  for  the  press,  and  long  before 
the  work  was  done  he  had  spent  all  he 
was  to  receive  for  it.  It  is  characteristic 
both  of  the  man  and  the  times  that  within  a 
year  after  the  appearance  of  the  Dictionary 
Johnson  was  arrested  for  debt  and  had  to  be 
bailed  out  by  his  friend  Samuel  Richardson. 

The  composition  of  the  Dictionary  by 
no  means  engrossed  Johnson's  attention 
during  the  eight  years  that  he  was  engaged 
upon  it.  In  1748  he  composed  his  best 
known  poem,  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  for  which  he  received  the  trifling 
sum  of  fifteen  guineas.  In  the  following 
year  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  which  he  had 
brought  up  to  London  with  him  and 
which  had  so  far  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
theatres  in  vain,  was  produced  by  his  old 
pupil,  David  Garrick,  now  the  manager  of 
Drury  Lane. 

The  production  could  hardly  be  called 
successful.  The  play  began  amid  catcalls 
and  whistling  and  when  the  catastrophe 
was  reached  and  the  unfortunate  heroine 
with  the  bowstring  about  her  neck  opened 
her  lips  for  her  dying  speech,  the  audience 
broke  into  howls  of  "Murder!  Murder!" 
and  drove  her  silent  from  the  stage.  The 
friendly  influence  of  Garrick,  however, 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  stiff  and  lifeless 
play  upon  the  stage  for  nine  nights,  and 
Johnson  made  the  handsome  profit  of 
^300  or  thereabouts,  for  what  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  least  valuable  of  all  his 
contributions  to  literature.  The  author's 
great  reputation  induced  some  of  his 
friends  to  read  and  even  to  speak  well  of 
the  play;  one,  Pot,  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  was  the  finest  tragedy  of  modern 
times;  which  gem  of  criticism  being 
reported  to  Johnson  elicited  the  frank  ami 
crushing  verdict,  "  If  Pot  savs  so,  Pot 
lies." 

From  1750  to  1752  Johnson  was  occu- 
pied with  the  composition  of  the  Rambler, 
one  of  the  countless  eighteenth  century 
imitations  of  the  inimitable  Spectator. 
The  style  shows  Johnson  almost  at  his 
worst,  and  his  occasional  attempts  at 
pleasantry  remind  one  painfully  oi  the 
gambols  of  a  hippopotamus.  But  its 
stately  orthodoxy  and  its  solemn  moraliz- 
ings  on  Johnson's  favorite  theme,  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes,  exactly  suited  the 
taste  of  the  age,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  his  contemporary  reputation  as  the 
greatest  of  English  moralists  dated  from 
the  appearance  of  the  Rambler. 
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The  last  number  of  this  periodical  had 
already  been  written  when  Johnson  lost  his 
wife.  He  was  profoundly  affected  by  her 
death;  "remember  me  in  your  prayers," 
he  wrote  to  an  old  friend  in  the  first  bitter- 
ness of  his  grief,  "  for  vain  is  the  help  of 
man."  And  his  sorrow  was  no  transient 
emotion;  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  observed 
the  day  on  which  his  Tetty  died  as  a  day 
of  mourning  and  of  solemn  devotion  to  her 
memory.  The  prayers  written  down  in 
his  diary  on  these  days  wake,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  in  the  most  careless 
reader  that  sense  of  fellowship  in  suffering 
which  the  old  poet  knew:  Sunt  lacrimte 
rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt. 

In  1756  Johnson  began  the  famous 
edition  of  Shakespeare  over  which  he 
dawdled  for  the  next  nine  years.  He 
received  money  from  hundreds  of  sub- 
scribers for  the  projected  work,  spent  it, 
and  did  nothing  till  stung  to  action  by  a 
contemporary  satire  which  roundly  charged 
him  with  dishonesty.  It  is  rather  the 
fashion  nowadays  to  sneer  at  Johnson's 
criticisms  of  Shakespeare,  but  when  the 
proper  allowance  is  made  for  Johnson's 
time  and  temper,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  saner 
piece  of  criticism  in  the  English  language 
than  the  preface  to  this  edition,  or  more 
sensible  advice  than  that  which  he  gives 
there  to  the  young  student :  "  Notes  are 
often  necessary,  but  they  are  necessary 
evils.  Let  him  that  is  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  powers  of  Shakespeare,  and  who 
desires  to  feel  the  highest  pleasure  that  the 
drama  can  give,  read  every  play  from  the 
first  scene  to  the  last,  with  utter  negli- 
gence of  all  his  commentators.  When  his 
fancy  is  once  on  the  wing,  let  it  not  stop 
at   correction   or  explanation." 

Johnson's  mother  died  in  the  beginning 
of  1759.  As  usual  he  was  in  distress  for 
money  and  had  to  borrow  six  guineas  of  a 
printer  to  make  up  a  sum  which  he  sent 
down  to  her  in  her  illness.  Unable  to  be 
with  her  in  her  last  moments,  he  wrote 
her  perhaps  the  most  tender  and  touching 
letter  which  a  son  ever  sent  to  his  mother, 
and  to  provide  for  her  funeral  expenses  and 
pay  the  little  debts  she  left  behind,  he 
broke  the  spell  which  idleness  was  weaving 
around  him  and  wrote  in  hot  haste  his 
story  of  Rasselas.  This  work  has  been 
absurdly  criticised  as  a  novel ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Johnson's 
Abyssinians  make  no  pretence  to  reality; 
they   are   ideal   creatures  in  an    imaginary 


country,  and  the  purpose  of  the  book  is 
neither  to  portray  manners  n<T  to  delineate 
character,  but  to  teach  a  moral  lesson,  and 
to  denounce  the  favorite  dogma  of  the  day, 
that  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

In  1762  George  III.  was  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  Johnson  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  After  some 
hesitation,  not  unnatural  in  the  author  of 
the  definition  of  a  pension  already  cited, 
Johnson  accepted  the  favor. 

On  the  receipt  of  his  pension,  Johnson 
practically  struck  work.  He  had  yet  more 
than  twenty  years  to  live,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  devoted  more 
than  a  few  months  of  the  time  to  the 
practice  of  literature.  But  if  he  wrote 
little  he  talked  much.  In  the  year  after 
the  receipt  of  his  pension  he  founded  the 
famous  club  which  met  for  weekly  suppers 
at  the  Turk's  Head  Inn.  In  the  same 
year  he  first  met  Boswell,  and  here  we 
may  well  leave  him;  the  rest  of  his  acts 
and  his  words,  are  they  not  written  in  the 
book  of  the  prince  of  biographers  ? 

The  charm  of  BoswelPs  book  lies  in  its 
lifelike  presentation  of  Johnson's  person- 
ality; from  its  pages  the  fascination  which 
Johnson  exercised  over  his  contemporaries 
rises  afresh  to  cast  its  spell  over  us.  In 
what  does  the  secret  of  the  charm  consist  ? 
Partly,  no  doubt,  in  the  strong  common 
sense  of  the  man.  We  are  all  more  or  less 
victims  to  cant ;  in  one  form  or  another  we 
all  pay  tribute  to  the  organized  hypocrisy 
of  society.  But  none  the  less  we  love  the 
man  who  rises  superior  to  the  conventions, 
exposes  their  hollowness,  and  laughs  at  the 
supposed  necessity  of  their  obligations. 
Again,  the  quick  wit  and  bluff  heartiness 
of  Johnson  are  not  without  their  share  in 
his  attraction.  His  wit  was  not  always  of 
the  most  refined.  His  passages  at  arms 
resemble  cudgel  play  rather  than  a  fencing 
match.  But  after  all,  the  quarter-staff  is  to 
us  of  the  English-speaking  race  a  kindlier 
weapon  than  the  rapier.  And  Johnson 
was  a  past  master  in  the  noble  art  of  giv- 
ing hard  knocks.  "There  is  no  arguing 
with  Johnson,"  said  one  victim,  rubbing, 
we  may  imagine,  his  broken  head,  "for  if 
his  pistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks  you  down 
with  the  butt." 

But  if  this  were  all,  Johnson  would  be 
merely  a  comic  figure,  a  sort  of  literary 
Sancho  Panza.  The  secret  of  his  charm 
lies    deeper;     there    is    a   trace  in   him   of 
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the  Don  Quixote  as  well.  Like  that 
noble  and  most  pathetic  figure,  Johnson 
was  the  champion  of  a  failing  order,  of  a 
cause  already  lost,  although  he  knew  it 
not.  In  literature,  in  politics,  and  in  relig- 
ion Johnson  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  revo- 
lution and  strove  to  save  his  world  from 
plunging  into  what  seemed  to  him  a  bot- 
tomless abyss.  So  great  was  his  influence 
over  the  English  world  of  his  day  that  he 
actually  succeeded  in  delaying  the  advent 
of  that  revolution.  To  avert  it  was  beyond 
the  power  of  man,  but  there  is  something 
irresistibly  appealing  in  the  sight  of  a  brave 
man  fighting  a  losing  battle. 

Finally,  I  think,  the  fascination  of  John- 
son is  due  to  that  delight  which  human 
nature  always  experiences  in  discovering  a 
treasure  hidden  beneath  a  repelling  ex- 
terior. There  is  much  about  Johnson  that 
is  repellant — not  merely  the  scarred  face, 
the  uncouth  manners,  and  the  slovenly 
dress,  but  the  narrowness,  the  dogmatism, 
the  arrogance,  passing  at  times  almost  into 
brutality.  But  all  this  is  on  the  surface, 
the  hard  crust  through  which  we  must 
break  to  reach  the  hidden  ores.  And  the 
ores  are  rich  in  the  noblest  qualities  of 
manhood — courage,  courtesy,  wisdom,  and 
love. 
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King  Samuel  and  King  Ben— 
with  a  Eulogy  of  Boswell 

When  Samuel  Johnson  died  in  1784, 
the  throne  of  letters  in  England  became 
vacant  and  even  the  form  of  government 
changed.  From  the  opening  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  English  literature  had 
resembled  an  absolute  monarchy.  Since 
1784 — thanks  to  the  dissemination  of  Eng- 
lish writers  from  New  York  to  Sydney — 
it  has  become  a  republic.  No  literary 
coterie  can  ever  again  rule  a  literature 
written  not  only  under  the  shadow  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  but  in  far-away  islands 
of  distant  oceans.  It  is  a  curious  coinci- 
dence that  this  change  in  letters  took  place 
in  England  at  almost  the  moment  when 
France   was  torn    by  the   wildest    political 


upheaval  of  modern  times.  Death  was 
kind  to  Johnson  in  closing  his  eyes  before 
the  curtain  rose  on  the  French  Revolution. 
When  the  thought  of  death  gloomed  his 
mind,  his  scrofulous  face  grew  pale,  and  a 
shudder  thrilled  his  mighty  frame ;  yet  had 
he  lived  five  or  six  years  longer  he  would 
surely  have  felt  that  he  had  lived  too  long. 

During  the  two  centuries  of  absolute 
monarchy  in  English  literature,  four  kings 
held  the  throne  in  succession  and  wielded 
the  sceptre  with  no  uncertain  hand.  These 
illustrious  potentates  were  Ben  Jonson, 
John  Dryden,  Alexander  Pope,  and  Samuel 
Johnson.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  first 
and  last  king  were  similar  not  only  in 
name,  but  in  personal  characteristics.  Not 
one  of  these  four  kings  was  the  greatest 
writer  of  his  age  :  Jonson  was  outshone  by 
Shakespeare;  Dryden  was  surpassed  by 
Milton ;  Swift  was  a  greater  genius  than 
Pope;  and  the  quiet  Thomas  Gray  had  a 
literary  quality  superior  to  that  of  his  burly 
contemporary. 

In  the  world  of  art  and  literature  the 
greatest  geniuses  do  not  always  make  the 
most  efficient  leaders ;  a  great  leader  must 
not  only  absolutely  believe  in  the  cause  he 
champions,  he  must  believe  in  himself;  he 
must  necessarily  have  certain  prejudices, 
certain  limitations,  certain  elements  of 
narrowness.  Men  like  Shakespeare  and 
Keats  cannot  possibly  rule  literature,  be- 
cause their  followers  cannot  imitate  them; 
the  most  germinal  writers  are  not  apt  to 
be  in  the  first  class.  Therefore,  at  those 
memorable  meetings  at  the  Mermaid  Tav- 
ern, it  was  Jonson  and  not  Shakespeare 
who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  and 
brought  down  his  fist  with  a  dogmatic 
whack.  Shakespeare  needed  no  set,  fixed 
rules,  and  apparently  believed  in  none ; 
theories  of  poetry  did  not  interest  him, 
because  he  was  too  busy  writing  it.  So 
far  as  we  know,  he  had  no  program,  and 
did  not  care  what  other  writers  believed  so 
long  as  they  would  let  him  alone.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jonson  held  definite  formulas; 
he  had  a  program,  a  canon  of  art,  by 
which  he  measured  ancient  and  modern 
writers,  and  woe  to  the  luckless  literary 
aspirant  who  failed  to  fit  his  measure. 
Shakespeare  was  a  far  greater  lyrical 
poet  than  Jonson  ;  but  the  men  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  "sons  of  Ben,"' 
followed  the  latter  and  imitated  him 
strenuously. 

After  the  death   of  Jonson,  in  1637,  tnc 
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troublous  politics  of  civil  war  caused  an 
interregnum  in  things  literary  as  well  as  in 
affairs  of  state.  It  was  not  until  some 
time  after  the  Restoration  in  1660  that 
another  strong  man  ascended  the  throne, 
and  reigned  supreme  until  his  life  went  out 
with  the  end  of  the  century  he  loved  so 
well.  In  winter,  John  Dryden  sat  by  the 
fire  in  Will's  Coffee-House,  and  in  summer 
he  sat  outside  the  door;  but  in  both  places 
his  word  was  law,  and  in  the  prefaces  to 
his  numerous  plays  he  developed  a  body  of 
criticism  that  has  not  yet  become  obsolete. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  this  benign  giant, 
in  1700,  Alexander  Pope  became  the  recog- 
nized monarch,  and  he  was  a  veritable 
Rehoboam,  for  where  "glorious  John" 
used  the  whip,  he  used  the  scorpion.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  the  four  kings  who 
ruled  wholly  by  fear. 

Samuel  Johnson  entered  London  as  a 
literary  adventurer,  and  there  was  none  so 
poor  to  do  him  reverence.  When  he  died 
he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
many  believed  that  the  foremost  man  of 
the  age  had  passed  away.  The  "Literary 
Club"  was  organized  in  1764,  with  Rey- 
nolds, Burke,  Goldsmith,  and  a  few  others 
associated  with  the  Doctor  as  charter 
members.  These  men  at  first  met  weekly, 
then  fortnightly,  and  they  settled  the 
fate  of  many  contemporary  books.  Elec- 
tion to  this  club  came  to  be  one  of  the 
most  eagerly  sought  distinctions  in  Lon- 
don, and  so  far  as  any  one  body  of  men 
can  rule  letters,  this  little  group,  headed  by 
Johnson  as  dictator,  governed  with  an 
absolute  sway. 

It  is  a  matter  that  belongs  perhaps  to 
the  gossip  of  literature  rather  than  to  its 
history,  but  even  gossip  has  its  advantages, 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  the 
striking  similarity  between  Ben  Jonson, 
our  first  king,  and  Samuel  Johnson,  our 
last.  There  are  eight  distinct  points  of 
resemblance,  which  may  have  more  than  a 
mere  superficial  interest. 

1.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  each 
was  the  King  of  Letters  recognized  in  his 
own  day — a  literary  dictator,  who  knew 
exactly  what  he  wanted  and  was  deter- 
mined to  have  his  will.  A  man  who 
knows  what  he  wants  is  more  likely  to  get 
it  than  an  abler  man  who  is  less  sure. 
Ben  and  Samuel  were  troubled  by  no 
doubts. 

2.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  men 
was  so  similar  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 


school-boys  confuse  them.  In  many  re- 
spects a  general  description  of  one  will 
answer  for  the  other.  "My  mountain 
belly  and  my  rocky  face  " — a  phrase  Ben 
used  in  picturing  himself — will  do  equally 
well  for  the  Doctor.  Each  was  a  fat, 
clumsy  giant,  and  each  grew  larger  and 
fatter  under  the  magnifying  influence  of 
dropsy.  Each  had  a  seamed  and  pitted 
face,  like  the  scarred  side  of  a  cliff. 
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3.  Each  man  is  identified  with  the  city 
of  London.  They  loved  the  crowded  city 
for  its  associations,  and  although  each 
wandered  on  foot  over  parts  of  Scotland, 
their  opinions  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  places  seem  to  have  been  about  the 
same.  No  lake  or  mountain  scenery  was 
so  beautiful  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  con- 
gested London  thoroughfare  ;  and  we  can 
easily  imagine  Ben  saying  to  Drummond 
what  Samuel  said  to  Ogilvie,  when  the 
latter  was  unfortunate  enough  to  remark 
that  Scotland  had  a  great  many  noble  wild 
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prospects.  Johnson's  famous  saying  was 
faintly  echoed  the  other  day  by  a  New 
Yorker  who,  being  shown  the  glories  of 
Boston,  cynically  remarked  that  the  finest 
sight  in  Boston  was  the  five  o'clock  express 
to  New  York. 

4.  Each  of  the  autocrats  had  a  Scotch 
biographer,  whom  he  tolerated  rather  than 
revered.  William  Drummond's  Notes  fill 
only  a  few  scattered  pages,  while  Boswell's 
Life,  in  Dr.  Hill's  noble  edition,  occupies 
six  volumes;  but  Drummond  is  none  the 
less  invaluable,  and  is  the  sole  authority 
for  much  that  we  know  of  Ben.  The 
attitude  of  the  Scotchman  toward  his  hero 
is,  however,  somewhat  different;  for  the 
shy  Drummond,  overborne  by  Ben's  im- 
perious personality,  was  glad  to  see  the 
last  of  him;  while  the  effusive  Boswell 
knew  no  attitude  but  that  of  worship. 

5.  Both  Benjamin  and  Samuel  were 
accomplished  Latinists.  Ben  could  easily 
have  filled  any  professorship  of  Latin  in 
Europe.  His  Catiline  is  almost  an  inter- 
linear translation,  and  his  arguments  at  the 
Mermaid  had  the  crushing  force  of  Roman 
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authority.  The  Doctor  frequently  con- 
versed in  fluent  Latin,  and  in  many  things 
he  felt  that  his  favorite  writers  had  uttered 
the  last  word  of  literary  art.  Here  is  an 
example  of  what,  to  many,  must  sound 
like  blasphemy :  ' '  Theocritus  is  not  deserv- 
ing of  very  high  respect  as  a  writer;  as  to 
the  pastoral  part,  Virgil  is  very  evidently 
superiour." 

6.  Both  Benjamin  and  Samuel  were  the 
foremost  critics  of  their  time.  Their 
powers  of  criticism  were  limited,  not  by 
their  ability,  but  by  their  prejudices;  yet 
the  mistaken  opinions  of  a  great  man  are 
often  more  valuable  than  the  accuracy  of 
a  commonplace  mind.  These  two  critics 
looked  at  literature  in  much  the  same  way, 
and  their  critical  opinions  were  based  on 
two  things — recognition  of  authority  and 
common  sense.  Where  the  work  criti- 
cised conformed  to  these  prejudices,  their 
criticisms  were  admirable ;  the  famous 
comparison  of  Dryden  and  Pope  has  never 
been  surpassed.  Dryden  and  Pope  were 
the  very  embodiment  of  obedience  to  cer- 
tain well-defined  laws  and  to  a  standard  of 
poetry,  based,  in  the  last  analysis,  on 
common  sense.  Johnson  understood  them 
perfectly.  But  when  he  had  to  deal  with 
a  poet  of  the  first  class,  like  Milton  or 
Gray,  whose  genius  could  not  be  measured 
either  by  a  common  sense  standard,  or  by 
the  yard-stick  of  authority,  then  the  Doc- 
tor was  all  at  sea.  Mr.  Birrell  has  stated 
the  case  most  favorably:  "The  poorer  the 
poet,  the  kindlier  is  the  treatment  he 
receives.  Johnson  kept  all  his  rough 
words  for  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Gray." 
The  fact  remains  that  the  two  greatest 
poets  in  his  entire  list  are  Milton  and 
Gray,  and  the  Lives  of  these  two  are 
doubtless   the   worst   in   the  whole  series. 

7.  Both  Ben  and  Samuel  were  classi- 
cists, and  each  fought  the  rising  tide  of 
romanticism.  When  Shakespeare  and  all 
his  other  contemporaries  were  breaking 
away  from  the  classical  rules  and  writing 
plays  characterised  by  the  wildest  romanti- 
cism, Jonson  stood  for  the  narrower  rules 
he  believed  in  and  reviled  the  age  for 
refusing  to  listen.  The  Doctor  lived  in  a 
time  when  the  romantic  revival  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  taking  England  by 
storm,  and  even  his  mighty  personality  had 
as  little  effect  upon  it  as  Kim:  Canute's 
voice  on  the  incoming  sea.  When  North- 
ern mythology,  Percy's  Htfliques,  Graj  's 
Odes,   and  Ossian    were   becoming  all   the 
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rage,  Johnson  felt  that  the  sceptre  was 
slipping  from  his  grasp.  He  had  fallen  on 
evil  days,  for  everything  that  he  despised 
was  becoming  supreme.  He  was  borne 
along  in  the  flood,  as  Ben  had  been  in  the 
wild  whirl  of  the  romantic  drama. 

8.  Lastly,  both  Ben  and  Sam  were  men 
of  intellectual  vigor  rather  than  of  literary 
greatness.  It  is  the  personality  of  each, 
and  not  their  writings,  that  appeal  to  us 
today.  Not  one  of  Jonson's  learned 
plays  is  as  interesting  as  his  conversations 
with  Drummond ;  and  as  for  the  Doctor, 
it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  his  prodig- 
ious reputation  is  the  result  of  Boswell's 
devotion.  Ben  Jonson  looms  up  on  the 
jagged  skyline  of  Elizabethan  literature — 
the  literary  Himalayas  of  the  world's  his- 
tory— as   a   towering   peak;    but   it   is  his 


dominant  personality,  the  greatness  of  his 
mind,  the  vast  resources  of  his  learning, 
the  vigor  of  his  soul,  that  make  him  so 
commanding  in  size.  Dekker,  whom  he 
utterly  despised,  wrote  more  interesting 
plays  than  he. 

Of  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Samuel  Johnson  must  always  be  counted 
among  the  greatest ;  and  yet  a  veritable 
ass  happened  to  be  a  better  writer.  For 
two  things  may  now  be  said  of  the 
despised  Bozzy.  He  was  unquestionably 
an  ass;  and  he  was  unquestionably  a 
great  writer.  He  was  the  butt  of  his 
contemporaries;  everybody  laughed  at 
him;  Johnson  treated  him  as  one  would 
an  affectionate  hound  ;  no  one  took  him 
seriously.  What  would  the  Literary  Club 
have   said     had   some  one   announced   that 
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this  fop  and  boot-licker  was  a  greater 
writer  than  their  Chief?  Yet  Boswell 
proved  that  a  fool,  as  Sterne  proved  that  a 
knave,  may  be  a  literary  genius.  There 
can  be  no  comparison  between  Johnson 
and  Boswell  as  writers.  BoswelPs  biog- 
raphy of  Johnson — the  best  biography  ever 
written — is  worth  all  of  Johnson's  writings 
put  together.  Literary  composition  was 
practised  by  Boswell  with  such  consum- 
mate art  that  Johnson's  writings  seem  in 
comparison  crude  and  uncouth.  No  one 
believes  that  Socrates  was  a  greater  writer 
than  Plato;  and  though  to  step  from  Plato 
to  Boswell  is  to  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  when  we  come  to  estimate 
great  writers  apart  from  great  men,  both 
Plato  and  Boswell  stand  in  the  front  rank. 
In  a  distinctly  lower  grade,  we  see  such 
burly  giants  as  Ben  Jonson  and  Samuel 
Johnson  ;  God  bless  them  both  for  their 
great,  sturdy  souls  and  mighty  hearts ! 

(Yale  University) 


The  Moral  Greatness  of 
Samuel  Johnson 

George  Lewes,  the  husband  of  George 
Eliot,  used  to  say  (it  was  a  foolish  remark 
for  him  to  make,  but  apart  from  him  it  is 
suggestive,  nevertheless)  that  he  was  wont 
to  estimate  the  intellectual  value  of  a  per- 
son by  his  reply  to  the  question,  "Have 
you  read  Boswell's  Johnson?"  If  the 
reply  were  in  the  negative,  Lewes  deemed 
the  person  not  worth  talking  with. 


LICHFIELD,  JOHNSON'S   HIRTHPLACE 


Had  he  asked  this  question  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  the  answer  would  have  been 
satisfactory  even  to  a  personage  so  impor- 
tant and  eminent  as  the  husband  of  the 
novelist.  Boswell's  Life  was  one  of  the 
first  books  with  which  the  boy  Nathaniel 
became  intimately  acquainted.  "With  his 
sturdy  English  character, "  he  says  some- 
where, "I  became  acquainted  at  a  very 
early  period  of  my  life:  in  truth,  he  seems 
as  familiar  to  my  recollection,  and  almost 
as  vivid  in  his  personal  aspect  to  my  mind's 
eye,  as  the  kindly  figureof  my  grandfather." 
This  strong  impression  was  never  obliter- 
ated throughout  the  American  romancer's 
life;  and  when  he  went  to  England  in  the 
fifties,  he  took  pains  to  visit  Lichfield, 
Johnson's  birthplace;  and  from  there  the 
next  day  he  journeyed  to  Uttoxeter,  "on 
one  of  the  few  sentimental  pilgrimages," 
he  remarks,  "  that  I  ever  undertook,  to  see 
the  very  spot  where  Johnson  had  stood" — 
when,  fifty  years  after  the  day  on  which  he 
had  refused  to  tend  his  sick  father's  book- 
stall at  the  latter's  request,  he  had  done 
penance  in  the  market  place  of  the  little 
town  for  his  impiety  and  pride. 

Hawthorne  was  shocked  when  he  found 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  stupid  little 
town  had  not  only  failed  to  erect  a  memo- 
rial on  the  spot  where  the  penance  took 
place,  but  were  not  even  aware  that  the 
incident  had  ever  occurred.  "Just  think 
of  the  absurd  little  town,"  Hawthorne 
exclaims,  "knowing  nothing  of  the  only 
memorable  incident  which  ever  happened 
within  its  boundaries  since  the  old  Britons 
built  it — this  sad  and  lovely  story,  which 
consecrates  the  spot  (for  I  found  it  holy 
in  my  contemplation  again  as  soon  as  it  lay 
behind  me)  in  the  heart  of  a  stranger  from 
three  thousand  miles  over  the  sea."  I 
believe  that  the  people  of  Uttoxeter  have 
done  something  since  Hawthorne  was  there 
to  remove  the  reproach  of  their  insensi- 
bility ;  but,  whether  or  not  this  perfunctory 
reparation  has  been  made,  they  have  once 
more  afforded  an  illustration  of  the  ancient 
proverb.  What's  Uttoxeter  to  Johnson, 
or  Johnson  to  Uttoxeter,  that  it  should 
weep  for  him  ? 

Some  ten  years  before  his  sojourn  in 
England,  Hawthorne  had  enriched  with 
his  imagination  this  legend  of  the  old  Doc- 
tor. The  narrative  will  be  found  in  his 
True  Stories  from  History  and  Biography. 
Carlyle,  too,  recounts  it  and  comment! 
upon  it  in  one  of  the  most   powerful  and 
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moving  passages  of  his  Essays.  Both  these 
writers  seem  to  have  recognized  in  it  the 
keynote  to  Johnson's  character.  It  was 
undoubtedly  Johnson's  character,  more 
than  his  accomplishments  or  achievements, 
that  made  him  the  power  that  he  was  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  and  gave  him  the  eminence 
that  he  has  ever  since  held  before  the  world. 
And  in  that  character,  the  principle  of  love 
was  the  fundamental  and  leading  element. 
He  loved  his  father,  and  bore  in  his  heart 
all  his  life  long  the  remorse  which  his  dis- 
obedience had  planted  there;  he  loved 
his  homely  mother;  he  loved  his  old  ser- 
vant; he  loved  his  friends;  he  hated  cant, 
hypocrisy,  and  falsehood  because  he  so 
passionately  loved  honesty,  truth,  and  inde- 
pendence; it  was  love  that  ruled  him  in  all 
things. 

Johnson  wrote  the  Dictionary,  the 
letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  Rambler, 
the  Idler,  and  Rasselas ;  but  these  things 
have  little  weight  with  the  present  world. 
But  it  is  hard,  even  to-day,  to  picture  to 
ourselves  that  penance  in  the  market  place 
of  Uttoxeter  without  tears  coming  to  the 
eyes.  What  strength,  what  loyalty,  what 
depth  of  emotion  in  a  man  who  could  carry 


undimmed  in  his  heart  for  half  a  century 
the  sentiment  of  grief  and  shame  which 
his  boyish  brutality  had  awakened!  What 
a  light  it  sheds  upon  his  dealings  with  the 
world,  his  struggles,  his  sufferings,  his 
triumphs  !  How  immensely  greater  in  our 
regard  than  all  his  fame  and  success  does 
the  revelation  of  that  simple,  primitive, 
sacred  emotion  render  him !  The  ugly, 
repulsive,  awful,  brave,  cantankerous, 
superstitious,  prejudiced  old  man! — he 
loved  much,  and  loving  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law. 

Hawthorne's  dwelling  upon  this  beauti- 
ful episode  led  him,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year, 
to  suggest  to  himself  in  his  Note  "Books  the 
project  of  working  out  in  some  piece  of 
fiction  another  moral  besides  the  obvious 
one  above  alluded  to.  He  imagines  "a 
man  who  does  penance  in  what  might 
appear  to  lookers-on  the  most  glorious  and 
triumphal  circumstances  of  his  life.  Each 
circumstance  of  the  career  of  an  apparently 
successful  man  to  be  a  penance  and  a  tor- 
ture to  him,  on  account  of  some  funda- 
mental error  in  early  life."  It  is  a  pregnant 
theme;  but,  for  some  reason,  Hawthorne 
never  used  it. 


Doctor  Sam  Johnson — Rascally  Mr.  Boswell,  awake,  sir  !     1  tell  you,  sir,  if  Mr.  Edison  had 
only  lived  in  my  day  and  generation  1  would  have  had  no  trouble  in  getting  my  conversation 
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Johnson  may  be  regarded  as  being,  in  a 
double  sense,  the  representative  of  his  age. 
It  was  the  age  which  was  bearing  in  its 
loins  the  idea  which  found  expression  most 
overtly  in  the  French  Revolution ;  but  it 
was  also  a  diseased  and  distorted  age,  per- 
verse, ignorant,  brutal,  corrupt,  and  mori- 
bund. Speaking  broadly,  we  might  say 
that  Johnson's  soul  was  that  of  the  Revo- 
lution, of  emancipation,  of  the  future;  and 
that  his  body  was  the  symbol  of  the  evils 
which  struggled  against  the  inspiration  of 
this  spiritual  impulse.  Boswell's  elaborated 
portrait  affords  us  ample  material  from 
which  to  erect  the  double  aspect  of  the 
man.     The  contrast  in  Johnson  between 
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the  soul  that  manifested  itself  through  the 
physical  instrument  and  that  instrument 
itself  could  not  have  been  more  marked. 

Had  his  soul  possessed  the  body  of  a 
Marlborough  and  the  fortune  of  a  Chester- 
field, what  a  different  tale  would  history 
have  to  tell  of  him.  There  is  no  estimat- 
ing the  burden  which  his  physical  disabili- 
ties imposed  upon  Johnson  ;  and  yet  we  may 
well  question  whether,  after  all,  the  burden 
was  not  the  means  of  his  salvation.  Had 
that  imperious  temper  which  in  his  boy- 
hood compelled  his  schoolmates  to  bear 
him  on  their  backs  to  school  grown  to 
manhood  unhampered  by  destiny,  and  fos- 
tered by  wealth  and  rank,  Johnson  might 
have  become  a  national  tyrant,  and  have 
worked  more  mischief  to  England  than 
Napoleon  did  to  France.  It  was  the  long 
struggle  against  himself,  quite  as  much  as 
against  his  other  material  circumstances, 
which  elevated  and  purified  him,  as  it  had 
done  Socrates  thousands  of  years  before 
him. 

No  other  intellect  among  his  con- 
temporaries was  so  sound  and  massive  as 
his,  no  other  integrity  so  impregnable.  But 
had  the  world  been  made  easy  for  him,  his 
intellect  might  well  have  led  him  astray, 
his  integrity  might  have  degenerated  into 
despotism,  his  independence  might  have 
urged  him  on  to  dangerous  enterprises. 
But  disease,  while  it  tortured  him,  softened 
him ;  poverty,  while  it  limited  his  oppor- 
tunities, chastened  his  pride.  His  vast 
vitality,  which  helped  him  to  take  arms 
against  his  sea  of  troubles,  might,  had  the 
troubles  been  absent,  have  led  him  to 
belittle  the  influences  of  religion,  which 
even  as  it  was  hardly  won  the  victory  over 
his  doubts.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we 
cannot  wish  the  pathos  and  tragedy  of 
Johnson's  life  to  have  been  less;  the  brute 
was  thereby  kept  down  in  him,  the  angel 
exalted.  Under  sunnier  skies  he  might 
done  more,  but  he  would  have  been  less. 
For  it  is  only  goodness,  love,  and  mercy 
that  tell  in  the  long  run;  what  the  world 
calls  greatness  is  always  relative,  and  only 
by  accident  may  be  synonymous  with  the 
qualities  which  enable  a  man  to  lay  up 
treasures  in  heaven. 
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RAILWAY  CONSOLIDATION 

A  RADICAL  VIEW 


By  HENRY  D.  LLOYD 


There  are  consolidations,  and  consolida- 
tions. There  could  not  well  be  two  more 
unlike  each  other  than  those  in  the  rail- 
ways in  Switzerland  and  the  United  States. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  manifestly 
moving,  and  rapidly,  towards  the  day  when 
our  transportation  will  be  crystallized  into 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  great  systems,  and 
those  systems  will  be  under  one  will. 
This  may  be  corporate  or  individual,  or  it 
may  be  both ;  for  one  person  may  control 
the  corporation.  We  have  men  already 
who  could  do  it.  Some  device  like  the 
Northern  Securities  Company,  by  which 
several  great  railroads  are  held  in  one 
hand,  or  the  similar  and  older  scheme  by 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Company  holds  in 
common  ownership  several  railroads  and 
many  other  properties,  could  easily  be 
expanded  and  adapted  to  put  all  our  rail- 
roads into  the  pockets  of  the  coming  tril- 
lionaire.  The  hard-coal  roads  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  so  nearly  one  already  that  a 
witness  before  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission  recently  said  that  for  so  sim- 
ple a  matter  as  raising  the  age  at  which 
children  worked  in  the  breakers  "all  the 
companies  would  have  to  agree." 

Meanwhile,  Switzerland  has  passed  by 
the  United  States.  All  the  important 
Swiss  roads,  their  five  chief  systems,  have 
been  made  one,  and  this  one  the  nation's. 
While  our  consolidation  is  towards  the 
exclusion  of  the  people  that  of  Switzerland 
includes  them.  Every  Switzer  finds  him- 
self a  railroad  capitalist — owner  of  an  undi- 
vided interest  in  every  highway  in  his 
country.  As  our  tendency  pursues  its 
present  path,  the  ownership  of  the  people 
grows  less.  It  is  only  minority  holdings 
that  those  who  seek  mastery  can  afford  to 
allow  to  be  scattered  among  the  ordinary 
investors,  and  the  more  profitable  the  rail- 
ways become,  and  the  lower  the  rate  of 
interests  falls  the  faster  will  these  minority 


holdings  gravitate  also  into  the  strong 
boxes  of  the  strong  men. 

Many  of  our  "best  people"  can  con- 
ceive of  only  one  kind  of  self-interest  as 
operative  in  economics — the  self-interest  of 
the  individual.  They  really  cannot  even 
see  the  other  kind  of  self-interest,  the 
social  self-interest,  though  it  is  at  work 
already  as  a  fact,  and  a  large  one,  in  the 
complex  of  the  contending  forces  of  civ- 
ilization. To  them  it  is  "politics"  or 
"sentiment"  or  "  utopianism,"  or  any- 
thing but  what  it  is — as  much  an  economic 
reality  as  any  manifestation  of  individual 
self-seeking.  In  their  philosophy  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  people,  there  is  only  a 
certain  number  of  persons. 

Chief  among  our  problems  is  centraliza- 
tion of  industrial  power,  and  foremost  in 
that  railroad  centralization.  It  is  at  this 
latter  point  that  the  social  struggle  will 
probably  be  focalized.  If  there  is  one  issue 
more  likely  than  another  to  be  the  first  on 
which  a  new  political  alignment  will  be 
made  it  is  this  of  the  highways.  Shall 
we  have  consolidation  for  private  motives 
or  consolidation  for  public  motives  is  the 
real  question  of  the  day,  not  whether  we 
shall  have  consolidation,  either  in  railroads 
or  other  activities.  The  telephone,  letter 
of  credit,  railroad,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
wireless  telegraph,  are  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance along  which  human  sympathies,  ener- 
gies, interests,  cannot  help  flowing  on  and 
flowing  together  far  beyond  personal,  local, 
or  even  national  limits.  Consolidation  is 
inevitable;  it  is  here  to  stay,  but  "under 
which  king?" 

The  English  railroads,  though  owned  by 
separate  corporations,  have  reached  a  high 
degree  of  consolidation  policy.  The  pub- 
lic has  practically  no  voice  in  their  man- 
agement. It  is  strenuously  denied  that 
there  is  any  favoritism  for  preferred  ship- 
pers like  that  which   makes   a  continental 
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and  perpetual  scandal  of  American  admin- 
istration, though  I  have  heard  the  denial 
denied  by  well-informed  English  econo- 
mists. But  the  discrimination  against  the 
Englishman  and  in  favor  of  the  foreigner  is 
open.  These  railroads  charge  the  Kent 
farmer  more  to  bring  his  garden  stuff  to 
London  than  is  charged  the  competing 
producer  all  the  way  from  France.  The 
Irish  peasant  has  to  pay  more  to  ship  his 
potatoes  to  England  than  is  paid  from 
America.  This  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  con- 
solidation in  England — that  the  citizen 
who  has  allowed  these  creatures  of  his  to 
disregard  his  interests  finds  that  his  inter- 
ests are  disregarded,  as  Captain  Cuttle 
might  say.  He  has  to  pay  the  whole  bill 
of  interest  and  profit  on  over-capitalization. 

Within  a  year  or  two  the  English  rail- 
roads have  almost  destroyed  one  of  the 
best  developments  of  the  English  cooper- 
ative movement — its  annual  festival.  Co- 
operation has  been  described  as  business 
set  to  music,  the  ten  commandments,  and 
the  golden  rule,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
business  of  the  Gradgrind  inspiration  should 
be  willing  to  see  it  extirpated.  The  great 
event  of  the  year  for  the  English  cooper- 
ators  used  to  be  the  gathering  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  of  a  choir  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  from  all  the  cooperative 
societies  of  Great  Britain,  singing  the  best 
music  to  vast  audiences  coming  from  all 
quarters.  The  railroads  gave  special  excur- 
sion rates  which  brought  this  stimulating 
and  refining  holiday  pleasure  within  the 
reach  of  working  men  and  women. 

Year  before  last  these  rates  were  arbi- 
trarily doubled  and  more.  Protests  were 
of  no  avail.  Private  political  economy  was 
in  the  railroad  saddle.  It  figured  out,  stu- 
pidly enough,  that  twice  as  high  rates 
would  produce  twice  as  much  money  to 
help  pay  the  dividends  on  railway  lines 
capitalized  over  and  over  and  every  year 
finding  their  burden  heavier.  The  festival 
was  crippled;  the  railways  lost  the  busi- 
ness they  formerly  had  ;  nobody  made  any- 
thing, every  one  lost,  railroads,  coopera- 
tors,  the  public. 

When  consolidation  began  in  our  rail- 
road system,  and  it  began  when  the  rail- 
roads themselves  began,  the  people  resisted 
it  vigorously,  by  charter  restrictions,  by 
prohibitory  laws,  by  public  agitation.  Mani- 
festly they  have  failed;  they  know  it,  and 
their  hands  are  down.  Hardly  a  protest  is 
heard  against  the  consummation  which  is 


realizing  itself  with  the  energy  of  a  Niag- 
ara— and  perhaps  that  analogy  will  hold  to 
the  end.  With  the  change  in  facts  has 
come  a  change  in  the  theory  to  fit  the 
facts.  It  is  fashionable  now  to  advocate 
consolidation.  Every  one  has  the  scientific 
cant  about  the  "economies,"  "cheap- 
ness," and  all  that  of  "large  scale  produc- 
tion" at  his  tongue's  end.  Under  cover 
of  these  highly  theoretical  plausibilities  a 
fallacy  slips  into  permanent  lodgment  in 
the  mind  of  the  public. 

The  fallacy  is  that  because  the  right 
kind  of  consolidation  is  good,  any  putting 
of  things  together  is  good  if  you  call  it  con- 
solidation. The  most  important  railroad 
in  the  South  was  recently  transferred  to 
another  corporation.  This  was  "consoli- 
dation," and  therefore  carries  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  railroad  system  one  step  nearer 
economic  perfection  ?  But  the  transac- 
tion involved  a  Wall  Street  panic,  huge 
profits  to  several  cliques  of  operators,  the 
bewilderment  and  sacrifice  of  uninformed 
stockholders,  the  issue  of  a  new  load  of 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  watered  stock 
and  bonds  on  railroads  already  capitalized 
for  more  than  they  worth,  and  the  perma- 
nent levy  upon  the  public  of  freight  and 
passenger  tribute  to  pay  the  interest  and 
dividends  on  these  new  securities.  In  the 
prodigious  volume  of  new  issues  of  railroad 
stocks  and  bonds  under  cover  of  consolida- 
tions we  see  the  upper-class  "Get-Rich- 
Quick"  operators,  who  do  not  need  to  use 
the  post  office,  mortgaging  the  present  and 
future  prosperity  of  the  country  to  them- 
selves, filing  mechanics'  liens  on  the  un- 
completed structure  of  American  industry. 

If  what  is  alleged  of  the  benefit  of  con- 
solidations is  true,  that  volume  of  stocks 
and  bonds  should  be  reduced.  When 
three  or  four  railroads  are  put  together,  so 
that  expensive  duplications  of  service  and 
other  outgoes  are  saved  and  "  illegitimate  " 
competition  is  prevented,  a  proportionate 
amount  of  the  capitalization  should  be 
retired,  or  rates  should  be  lowered.  But 
who  ever  heard  of  that  ?  What  is  actually 
happening  is  just  the  reverse.  The  roads 
are  announcing  increased  charges  in  all 
directions.  Shippers,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, are  appealing  to  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  for  protection. 
The  extremely  theoretical  grounds  urged 
in  favor  of  consolidation  do  not  fit  the  facts 
of  the  experience  the  public  is  actually 
having. 
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Never  were  railroad  accidents  so  fre- 
quent and  fatal.  The  consolidation  of 
"systems"  and  the  consolidation  of  trains 
meeting  head-on  upon  the  track  seem  to 
go  together.  The  pooling  of  issues  and 
the  pooling  of  tissues  of  ill-fated  passen- 
gers appear  to  be  closely  connected.  They 
are  closely  connected ;  they  are  largely 
cause  and  effect.  The  greater  these  com- 
binations grow,  the  more  cruelly  they 
overwork  their  men,  and  the  more  defiant 
they  become  as  to  public  control. 

Consolidation  was  to  give  us  greater 
"efficiency."  The  entire  history  of  mod- 
ern business  may  be  searched  in  vain  for 
another  such  spectacle  of  incompetence  as 
that  lately  exhibited  by  our  railroad  "geni- 
uses." Their  administration  of  our  high- 
ways has  broken  down.  Everywhere 
freight  has  been  blockaded ;  everywhere 
inefficient  and  exhausted  men  have  been 
sending  passengers  to  destruction  in  a 
series  of  railway  catastrophes  which  have 
never  been  exceeded  in  horror  or  inexcus- 
ableness.  The  anthracite  coal  business 
passes  under  one  control,  and  becomes  the 
scene  of  blunder  after  blunder  bringing  the 
country  to  the  very  verge  of  a  calamity 
which  President  Roosevelt  characterized  as 
"appalling,"  "unheard  of,"  "intolerable." 
The  practical  wisdom  of  the  combined 
giants  of  finance  and  transportation  mani- 
fested itself  in  this  industry  in  provoking  a 
cessation  of  the  production  of  coal  when 
an  unprecedented  expansion  of  all  busi- 
ness, demanding  an  extraordinary  supply 
of  coal,  was  visibly  under  way.  It  con- 
tinued its  demonstration  of  incapability  by 
collapsing  in  its  efforts  to  move  the  coal  to 
market  after  mining  was  resumed. 

In  all  quarters  proof  piles  up  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  railroad  men  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  their  business.  It  has  grown 
faster  than  they.  They  have  not  provided 
the  tracks,  terminals,  cars,  locomotives, 
that  the  growth  of  the  country  has  called 
for.  They  have  been  so  busy  pooling  and 
consolidating  and  speculating  on  Wall 
Street  and  exterminating  competitors,  that 
they  have  had  no  time  left  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  function  with  which  they 
have  been  entrusted — the  transportation 
service  of  the  country.  It  is  impossible 
that  an  intelligent  public  will  not  hold 
these  men  responsible.  They  have  been 
given  a  free  hand  ;  these  are  the  results. 

The  public  cannot  help  asking  would 
there  have   been  this   freight    blockade  at 


Pittsburgh  if  the  roads  planned  to  estab- 
lish railroad  competition  there  had  not 
been  bought  up  ?  In  the  last  few  years  at 
least  three  well-considered  schemes  for  new 
outlets  from  the  coal  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  snuffed  out.  What  is  the 
relation  between  that  and  the  deplorable 
dislocation  that  has  occurred  in  the  coat 
industry  and  more  or  less  in  all  industry  ? 
Similar  questions  can  be  asked  as  to  every 
section  of  the  country. 

A  recent  caricature  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers  represents  Uncle  Sam  hunting  dis- 
tractedly through  a  heterogeneous  jam  of 
a  freight  blockade  for  something  that  had 
been  shipped  to  him,  and  saying  :  "  If  you 
can't  manage  this  thing  better,  Mr.  Rail- 
road President,  I  shall  have  to  try  my  hand 
at  it."  Years  of  academic  propaganda  for 
consolidation  under  the  regime  of  public 
self-interest  could  not  have  availed  one- 
tenth  so  much  to  influence  the  opinion  of 
the  American  people  in  its  favor  as  the 
exhibition  they  are  now  receiving  of  the 
failure  of  consolidation  under  the  mere 
motives  of  money-making  and  personal 
profit  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
growth  of  the  country.  No  monopolist's 
brain,  or  group  of  brains,  is  big  enough  to 
manage  the  business  of  seventy-five  mil- 
lions of  people. 

Secrecy,  stockjobbing,  speculations,  de- 
ception of  stockholders,  over-capitalization, 
permanent  extortion,  freight  blockades, 
increased  rates,  inefficient  service,  and 
increased  mortality — these  are  some  of  the 
accompaniments  of  American  consolida- 
tion of  our  highways.  Meanwhile,  the 
Swiss  have  carried  their  evolution  to  its 
last  possible  stage — where  all  the  roads 
have  become  one — by  all  the  democratic 
methods  of  publicity,  discussion,  election, 
and  legislation  with  popular  initiative  and 
ratification  at  every  stage,  without  one 
dollar  of  stockwatering  or  one  incident  of 
gambling  or  exploitation  by  insiders  or  out- 
siders, with  no  increase  of  accidents,  of 
mortality,  of  charges,  but  with  the  express 
stipulation  in  the  law  that  under  the 
New  Ownership  of  One  the  roads  shall 
not  be  run  for  profit  and  that  rates  must 
be  reduced  as  rapidly  as  profits  appear. 
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RAILWAY  COMBINATIONS 


and 


THE  SMALL  INVESTOR 

By  H.  T.  NEWCOHB 


A  strong  tendency  toward  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  control  of  the  American  railway 
system  has  characterized  the  entire  period  of 
its  development.  This  tendency  has  been 
subject  to  fluctuations,  but  it  has  ever  been 
in  operation  and  is  generally  regarded  as 
irresistible.  Its  foundation  is  deeply  laid  in 
the  nature  of  the  business  of  carrying  per- 
sons and  property  by  rail,  and  its  results 
have  not  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
necessities  of  interstate  commerce.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  but  a 
single  phase  of  this  movement — a  phase 
which  popular  and  even  scientific  discus- 
sion has  commonly  overlooked. 

The  growth  of  the  business  corporation 
has  been  almost  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  railway  facilities,  and  no  one  denies 
that  the  present  extensive  development  of 
this  useful  legal  institution  is  principally 
attributable  to  the  transportation  industry. 
Not  only  were  single  fortunes  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  supplying  transportation 
facilities,  but  the  risks  of  the  early  railway 
enterprises  were  too  great  to  be  accepted 
under  conditions  which  would  have  sub- 
jected the  entire  property  holdings  of  those 
contributing  the  necessary  capital  to  liabil- 
ity for  whatever  losses  were  incurred.  The 
business  corporation  met  this  situation  by 
offering  a  means  of  combining  the  invest- 
ments of  an  unlimited  number  of  individ- 
uals without  subjecting  anyone  to  greater 
liability  than  that  fixed  by  the  amount  of 
his  original  contribution.  Thus  even  the 
earliest  railway  undertakings  were  accom- 
panied by  the  rapid  development  of  the 
corporation — a  device  which  is  primarily 
intended  to  enable  persons  of  moderate 
means  to  participate  as  capitalists  in  great 
industrial  enterprises. 

But  the  early  railway  corporation  con- 
trolled only  a  few  miles  of  line,  and  its 
appeal  to  investors  could  not  reach  very 
far  beyond  the  limited  area  which  it  served. 


It  was  a  convenient  arrangement  for  com- 
bining the  funds  which  local  capitalists 
were  willing  to  invest  in  a  purely  local 
means  of  transportation,  but  its  business 
was  subject  to  all  of  the  fluctuations  of 
local  trade,  and  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  many  persons,  aside  from  those  who 
were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  region  traversed  and  identified 
with  its  industrial  interests,  would  care  to 
become  owners  of  its  securities.  With  the 
progress  of  railway  combination  the  cor- 
porations through  which  the  privileges  of 
ownership  and  control  are  exercised  have 
become  greater  in  wealth,  and  the  special 
risks  that  arise  from  local  conditions,  such 
as  crop  failures,  strikes,  etc.,  have  been 
progressively  diffused.  The  development 
has  therefore  been  in  the  direction  of  sta- 
bility, and  as  the  speculative  element  has 
disappeared  the  appeal  for  capital  has  been 
directed  toward  a  constantly  expanding 
circle  of  investors. 

Most  railway  combinations  result  in 
removing  from  the  investment  field  all  or 
a  material  portion  of  the  securities  of  one 
or  more  of  the  properties  combined  and 
substituting  others  whose  economic  basis 
is  broader  and,  therefore,  less  liable  to  dis- 
turbance. Never  has  the  movement  in 
this  direction  been  more  rapid  than  during 
the  last  four  years.  Thus,  when  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern 
became  the  purchasers  of  the  great  Bur- 
lington system,  substantially  all  of  the  shares 
of  the  latter  were  withdrawn  from  the  mar- 
ket and,  to  the  extent  of  $107,577,200  in 
par  value,  were  deposited  as  security  for 
collateral  trust  bonds  issued  jointly  by  the 
purchasers,  and  to  which  they  have  thus 
pledged  their  solvency  and  good  faith  as 
well  as  the  earning  power  of  the  property 
which  they  acquired.  Unless  the  subse- 
quent organization  of  the  Northern  Secur- 
ities Company  shall  be  declared  illegal  by 
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the  courts,  the  shares  of  the  latter,  repre- 
senting in  effect  the  earning  capacity  in 
excess  of  that  necessary  to  pay  interest  on 
bonds  of  the  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific,  and  Burlington  systems,  with  their 
aggregate  length  of  over  nineteen  thou- 
sand miles,  will  be  substituted  for  those  of 
the  formerly  independent  corporations. 

Similarly,  the  recent  expansion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  has  added  to  the 
credit  of  the  parent  corporation  the  secur- 
ity of  that  proportion  of  the  earning  power 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  represented  by 
the  shares  of  the  latter,  having  a  par  value 
of  $33,188,000,  which  the  former  now 
owns.  The  entire  shareholdings  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  other  corporations 
on  December  31,  1901,  had  a  par  value  of 
$251,528,125,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  shares  mentioned, 
included  shares  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  the  Allegheny  Valley,  the  Long 
Island,  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  the 
Pennsylvania  Company,  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  the  Baltimore 
and  Potomac,  and  of  the  Western  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  same  com- 
pany also  owns  bonds  of  other  corporations 
having  a  par  value  of  $46,486,823,  while 
many  of  the  corporations  which  it  controls 
are  themselves  owners  of  large  blocks  of 
the  securities  of  still  other  corporations. 

The  earnings  of  each  of  these  concerns, 
therefore,  constitutes  a  part,  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  of  the  security  for  the  continued 
regular  payment  of  dividends  and  interest 
on  the  shares  and  bonds  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  The  risk  of  loss  through 
local  trade  depression  is  obviously  much 
less  than  that  separately  attaching  to  any 
one  of  these  enterprises,  and  if  the  capital- 
ization of  these  holdings  has  been  conserv- 
ative, a  fact  that  has  not  seriously  been 
questioned,  the  position  of  a  shareholder  in 
the  holding  corporation  is  manifestly  more 
secure  than  that  in  any  one  of  the  subsidiary 
organizations.  Similar  illustrations  might 
be  drawn  from  the  development  of  almost 
any  railway  system  in  the  country.  The 
New  York  Central,  the  Atchison,  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco,  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  the  St.  Paul  are  illustrations  that  will 
occur  at  once  to  anyone. 

The  bare  recital  of  these  developments 
in  corporate  finance  is  sufficient  to  suggest 
that  they  must  have  a  profound  influence 
in  some  direction.  Their  magnitude  is  too 
great  to  permit  a  belief  that  they  could  be 


without  consequences  of  the  most  general 
importance.  The  operations  in  corporate 
finance  which  have  accompanied  the  recent 
growth  of  railway  combinations  have  had 
important  results  which  are  wholly  apart 
from  the  direct  gain  in  the  efficiency  of 
railway  facilities  through  the  concentration 
of  control  that  is  their  primary  purpose. 

Every  one  will  admit  the  importance  to 
a  nation  of  an  industrious  and  frugal  popu- 
lation among  whom  the  comforts  of  exist- 
ence are  equitably  diffused.  The  essential 
elements  in  securing  this  desirable  condition 
which  are  supplied  by  railway  corporations 
are  a  strong  incentive  to  saving,  a  stable 
and  profitable  means  of  investment,  and  an 
opportunity  to  utilize  savings  productively, 
that  is  as  capital,  while  losing  none  of  the 
protection  against  emergencies  which  fru- 
gality affords. 

Something  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  these  directions  in  America.  Mere  pro- 
ductive efficiency  will  not  suffice  to  account 
for  the  rapidity  with  which  wealth  has  been 
accumulated.  Accumulation  is  the  differ- 
ence by  which  production  exceeds  con- 
sumption. Millions  of  American  homes, 
as  well  as  the  never-ebbing  tide  of  immi- 
gration, testify  to  the  increased  comfort 
that  is  the  expression  of  increased  per 
capita  consumption,  but  no  more  loudly 
than  the  multiplication  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments financed  at  home  and  the  rapid 
redemption  of  the  securities  of  railways  and 
factories  that  were  originally  constructed 
with  capital  borrowed  from  abroad,  bespeak 
proper  self-restraint.  But  abstinence  from 
consumption  is  not  a  virtue  that  is  its  own 
reward.  It  will  not  be  exercised  unless 
there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  securing 
a  future  gain  by  present  sacrifice.  There 
are  other  incentives  to  saving,  but  the 
greatest  is  that  which  arises  from  opportu- 
nity to  invest  what  has  been  saved  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  a  regular  income. 
This  is  the  alluring  prospect  that  is  held 
out  by  the  existence  of  stable  and  reliable 
corporate  investments.  The  farmer,  arti- 
san, or  laborer  who  can  live  sufficiently 
within  his  income  to  accumulate  seventy- 
five  dollars  now  has  within  his  power  to 
become  a  part  owner  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  which,  with  its  affiliated  corpo- 
rations, controls  approximately  eighteen 
thousand  miles  of  railway.  He  can  make 
the  investment  through  any  banker  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  will  bring  him  an 
income   proportionately  much    larger,   but 
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scarcely  less  secure,  than  that  to  be  derived 
from  a  bond  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment or  a  British  consol.  This  is  but  an 
illustration  of  opportunities  opened  to 
Americans  by  the  development  of  great 
railway  corporations  and  daily  being 
brought  more  forcibly  to  the  realization  of 
every  intelligent  citizen. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  answer  to  this 
argument  that  railway  corporations  have 
existed  for  seventy  years,  that  their  securi- 
ties have  always  been  marketable  com- 
modities and  that  therefore  the  present 
movement  affords  no  greater  incentive  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  than  has  long 
existed.  There  are  two  requirements 
which  the  smaller  railway  corporations  did 
not  meet  that  are  fulfilled  by  the  more 
comprehensive  organizations.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  corporate  means  of  investment 
must  be  generally  known,  and  the  risk 
involved  must  be  as  small  as  possible.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  is  more 
important,  the  answer  being  special  to  each 
particular  investor  and  governed  by  indi- 
vidual temperament. 

The  opportunity  must  be  known.  The 
existence  of  the  older  type  of  railway  cor- 
poration was  confined  to  a  narrow  area. 
The  investors  in  its  shares  were  local  capi- 
talists or  their  distant  business  associates. 
Changes  in  the  ownership  of  shares  were 
not  very  numerous  and  they  were  usually 
the  result  of  private  and  consequently 
almost  secret  negotiation.  The  large 
cities,  of  course,  have  maintained  their 
stock  exchanges  for  many  years,  but  it  is 
only  recently  that  the  securities  of  some  of 
the  most  important  railways  have  become 
directly  accessible  to  traders  in  the  one 
great  American  market,  that  of  the  stock 
exchange  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
presence  of  a  security  in  this  great  market 
gains  for  it  a  progressively  increasing  prom- 
inence that  is,  day  by  day,  through  the 
public  press  and  the  ordinary  agencies  of 
finance,  brought  home  to  a  steadily  expand- 
ing circle  of  possible  purchasers.  Added 
to  this  the  great  corporation  obtains  a  good 
deal  of  pretty  effective  advertising  that  is 
but  an  incident  of  its  size.  Its  officers  and 
its  operations  are  the  subject  of  constant 
comment  in  the  news  columns  of  the  great 
dailies  and  of  the  rural  press.  Its  legions 
of  employees,  enjoying  incomes  much  be- 
yond the  average  earnings  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  in  daily  contact,  make  its 
existence  and  its  enterprise  the  subject  of 


current  discussion  in  every  circle  which 
they  frequent.  The  great  railway  corpor- 
ation is  thus  perpetually  within  the  obser- 
vation of  nearly  every  citizen,  and  long 
before  an  individual  has  ceased  to  contem- 
plate and  wonder  at  its  magnitude,  he  is, 
if  at  all  frugally  inclined,  apt  to  consider 
its  attractiveness  as  a  means  of  investment 
and  to  inquire  how  he  can  make  it  a  source 
of  personal  gain. 

That  stability  is  an  especial  attribute  of 
great  railway  corporations  owing  to  the 
diffusion  of  local  risks  has  already  been 
made  clear.  In  the  same  way,  the  power 
of  a  great  corporation  to  distribute  tem- 
porary losses,  although  they  cover  wide 
areas,  over  long  periods  of  time  is  a  means 
of  insuring  regularity  in  the  returns  to 
investors.  The  local  capitalist  who  invests 
in  a  local  enterprise  is  likely  to  insist  upon 
the  immediate  distribution  of  all  surplus 
earnings,  and  he  is  frequently  unwilling  to 
consent  to  the  accumulation  of  a  reason- 
able fund  as  a  protection  against  future 
depression  or  losses  from  any  cause.  He 
has  power  to  enforce  his  demand  in  this 
respect  that  does  not  lie  in  the  hands  of 
the  investor  who  controls  an  interest  of 
equal  value  in  a  larger  enterprise. 

The  manner  in  which  the  greater  rail- 
way corporations  encourage  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  and  the  way  in  which  they 
impel  the  owners  of  wealth  to  use  it  as 
capital  are  closely  interrelated.  Every 
incentive  to  saving  that  has  been  so  far 
discussed  is  equally  an  incentive  to  the 
investment  of  the  amounts  saved.  But 
there  are  incentives  to  accumulation  other 
than  those  enumerated.  Wealth  is  hoarded 
as  a  protection  against  possible  misfortune. 

This  protection  ought  not  to  be  dim- 
inished, but  it  is  desirable  from  every  point 
of  view  that  means  should  be  devised 
which,  while  leaving  the  protection  in  full 
force,  will  also  secure  the  utilization  of  the 
largest  possible  proportion  of  the  aggregate 
wealth.  The  great  corporations  that 
result  from  railway  combinations  tend  to 
draw  this  wealth  into  the  field  of  industry 
while  the  ready  market  for  their  securities 
guarantees  the  continuance  of  undiminished 
protection.  In  fact,  here  again,  these 
great  corporations  supply  a  form  of  insur- 
ance, averaging  and  diffusing  certain  losses 
that  fall  upon  every  community  with  a 
certain  degree  of  regularity. 

No  one  denies  that  the  organization  of 
the    great    railway   corporations   has  been 
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exceedingly  profitable  to  the  resourceful 
captains  of  industry  under  whose  vigorous 
leadership  they  have  been  effected.  This 
enrichment  of  the  leaders  is  an  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  industrial  progress  and 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  modern  industrial  organiza- 
tion which  accepts  the  struggle  of  indi- 
viduals to  better  themselves  as  the  best 
means  of  attaining  general  moral,  social, 
and  industrial  welfare.  Wisely  or  unwisely, 
society  has  made  individual  gain  the  pri- 
mary incentive  to  the  exercise  of  industrial 
skill  and  foresight.  Men  of  wonderful 
economic  perception  have  led  the  move- 
ment toward  the  concentration  of  control 
in  the  railway  field  as  in  other  industries. 
They  saw,  long  before  their  fellows,  the 
superior  efficiency  of  transportation  enter- 
prises conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  they 
have  devoted  their  tremendous  energy  and 
skill  to  the  task  of  securing  results  which 
have  now  become  visible  to  all  men.  Thev 
have  aided  in  placing  the  products  of 
American  farms,  mines,  and  factories  in 
the  markets  of  every  civilized  nation  and 
in  demonstrating  our  title  to  a  position  of 
the  first  rank  in  the  domain  of  world 
finance.  The  greater  portion  of  the  profits 
that  have  accrued  from  these  conquests 
has  already  been  diffused  among  the  people, 


but  a  tithe  of  it  has  sufficed  largely  to 
enrich  those  under  whose  generalship  the 
struggles  were  fought. 

The  wages  of  successful  leadership  in 
the  railway  field  have  not  for  many  decades 
in  any  way  equalled  those  in  less  developed 
industries,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
pute the  popular  belief  that  the  rewards  of 
especial  service  have  been  very  large.  It 
is,  however,  so  much  easier  to  see  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  few  than  the  more 
moderate  gains  of  the  many  that  it  is,  per- 
haps, a  little  startling  to  be  told  that  the 
movement  is  really  toward  the  more  gen- 
eral distribution  of  wealth.  But  experi- 
ence has  amply  demonstrated  that  the 
tendencies  of  the  larger  corporations  are 
toward  the  payment  of  better  wages, 
toward  greater  stability  of  employment,  and 
toward  the  general  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  of  labor.  These  things  make 
for  the  diffusion  of  wealth,  but  not  so 
strongly  as  the  presence  of  a  powerful 
incentive  to  saving,  combined  with  recog- 
nized opportunities  for  investments  from 
which  satisfactory  and  stable  returns  can 
be  anticipated.  One  has  but  to  look  at 
certain  of  the  older  communities  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  many  which  exist 
in  Massachusetts  and  other  eastern  states, 
to  realize  how  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  manner  with  the  relatively  meagre 
opportunities  that  have  long  existed. 

The  outlook  may  be  a  long  one,  but  it 
is  clear  that  consolidation  is  the  beginning 
of  a  movement  that  must  result  in  an  ulti- 
mate general  diffusion  of  wealth  among 
the  people,  in  a  great  increase  in  average 
ownership  and  consequently  in  the  average 
income  and  comfort,  and  in  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  difference  between  the 
average  wealth  and  that  of  those  whose 
possessions  is  greatest.  There  is  clearly 
visible  a  time  when  every  worthy  citizen 
shall  have  become  a  capitalist  with  greater 
or  smaller  investments  in  the  industry  or 
industries  which  he  prefers.  How  power- 
fully this  must  work  toward  general  con- 
tentment and  the  stability  of  society  need 
not  be  discussed.  Clearly  the  conception 
is  of  a  much  truer  industrial  democracy 
than  that  contemplated  by  the  socialist 
who  crudely  imagines  that  industrial  equal- 
ity can  be  achieved  by  making  the  direc- 
tion of  industry  a  political  function. 
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There  is  nothing  about  which  we  know 
so  little  as  familiar  things.  We  use  the 
railroad  every  day.  It  is  a  frequent  theme 
of  thought  and  speech,  and  yet  there  are 
few  who  ever  realize  just  what  the  railroad 
system  of  the  United  States  actually  is. 

Let  us  talk  in  round  numbers,  for,  after 
all,  round  numbers  are  the  truest  as  well  as 
the  most  easily  understood.  The  railways 
of  the  United  States  are  200,000  miles 
long.  If  they  were  to  girdle  the  world, 
they  would  reach  eight  times  around  the 
equator.  If  they  were  to  stretch  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  there  would  be 
sixty  or  more  parallel  transcontinental 
lines.  There  are  more  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  United  States  than  in  the  whole  of 
Europe ;  more  than  in  Europe  and  Africa 
combined.  In  counting  railroad  mileage 
it  is  the  United  States  against  the  world  ; 
two  miles  in  the  United  States  for  every 
three  miles  in  the  rest  of  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australasia  combined. 
There  are  more  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
Western  hemisphere  than  in  the  more 
thickly  populated  Eastern  hemisphere. 

From  the  standpoint  of  mileage  the 
United  States  has  six  times  as  great  a  rail- 
way system  as  Germany  or  Russia,  seven 
times  as  great  as  the  United  Kingdom  or 
Austria-Hungary,  twenty  times  as  great  as 
Italy,  and  twenty-three  times  as  great  as 
Spain.  There  are  more  miles  of  railway  in 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  or  Texas  than  in 
Italy,  Spain,  or  Sweden,  and  these  three 
States  combined  have  a  greater  mileage 
than  any  country  in  the  world  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Germany. 


SINGLE  TRACK,  I95.S62  M. 
SECOND  TRACK.i2.84S  m. 
YARD  TRACKS  &  SIDINGS,  54, 9/5  M. 


TOTAL  TRACK,  265.352  *f. 
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UNfTED  STATES  i95.  ooo  miles 


GERMANY 31,^900  miles 

RUSSIA    29.9QQ  MILES 
FRANCE  £6,  TOO  AtM.fi 

AUSTRIA-HUNG  23 ,  ooo  miles 

U  KINGDOM  21, 700  MILES 

ITAL  y  9,  soo  miles 
SPAIN  3,300  MILES 
SWEDEN  7,ioo  miles 

EUROPE 176,000   MIL£S 


CANADA  17.  SOO  MILES 
MEXICO  9,  IUO  MILES 
BRAZIL  9, /OO  MILES 
ARGENTINE io,  200  miles 


RAILWAY  MILEAGE  OF  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES 


People  living  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
East  conceive  of  the  great  railway  system 
of  the  United  States  as  double-tracked, 
but  only  one  mile  in  fifteen  is  double- 
tracked,  only  one  mile  in  170  is  provided 
with  a  third  track,  and  only  one  mile  in 
223  with  a  fourth  track.  The  total  track- 
age of  the  steam  railroads  of  the  United 
States  is  265,000  miles,  or  more  than  ten 
times  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

No  one  can  ever  guess  at  the  amount  of 
money  actually  invested  in  American  rail- 
ways. There  have  been  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  of  which  there  is  no 
trace,  and  stock  has  been  issued  for  billions 
of  dollars  which  were  never  invested.  The 
present    capital    of     American     railroads, 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYEES 


including  stocks,  bonds,  and  floating 
indebtedness,  amounts  to  about  twelve 
billions  of  dollars. 

Compared  to  this  sum,  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  appears 
insignificant,  while  the  national  debt  is 
dwarfed  by  comparison.  The  railway  cap- 
ital of  the  United  States  amounts  to  about 
$150  per  capita,  or  to  about  $750  per  fam- 
ily. It  is  equal  to  more  than  one-half  of  the 
total  value  placed  by  the  census  upon  all 
the  farm  properties  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  improvements,  implements,  growing 
crops,  etc.,  and  to  about  one-seventh  or  one- 
eighth  of  our  total  wealth .  The  railway  capi- 
tal of  the  United  States  is  about  twice  as  large 
as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  three  and 
a-half  times  that  of  France  or  Germany, 
five  times  that  of  Russia,  and  seven  times 
that  of  Austria-Hungary.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  railway  capital  of  the  world 
amounts  to  about  thirty-seven  billions  of 
dollars,  of  which  almost  one-third  is  invested 
in  the  United  States.  The  railway  capital 
of  this  country  is  almost  exactly  half  stock 
and  half  bonds. 

The  gross  income  upon  this  capital 
amounted  in  1902  to  over  1700  millions  of 
dollars  or  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  per 
cent,  upon  the  capital.  This  income  is 
about  three  times  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
the  United  States  government,  and  exceeds 
the  farm  value  of  all  cereals  raised  in  the 
country.  The  average  citizen  of  the 
United  States  pays  about  $22  per  year  for 
railroad  transportation,  which  is  probably 
more    than    he    pays    for    city,  state,  and 
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federal  taxes.  Of  the  total  sum  received 
by  the  railroads  for  operation,  about  noo 
millions  are  spent  for  operating  expenses, 
leaving  over  600  millions  as  net  income 
from  operation.  This  is  two-thirds  higher 
than  it  was  five  years  ago,  and  it  now 
amounts  to  about  eight  dollars  per  head  of 
the  population. 

Of  the  uoo  millions  of  dollars  spent  in 
operation  considerably  over  half  is  paid  as 
wages.  In  1901  wages  amounted  to  610 
millions,  the  average  wages  amounting 
roughly  to  $570  per  man  employed  through- 
out the  year.  The  average  number  of 
men  employed  by  the  railroads  in  1901 
was  1,071,000,  representing  a  population 
of  about  5,000,000,  or  one-fifteenth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  States. 
This  does  not  include  men  indirectly 
dependent  for  employment  upon  the  rail- 
road service.  The  railway  employees  of 
the  United  States  are  about  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  pensioners  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  their  remuneration  is  about 
four  and  one-third  times  as  great  as  the 
total  amount  of  these  pensions. 

Of  the  total  revenue  of  the  railroads, 
about  twenty-eight  per  cent,  is  derived  from 
passengers. 

In  1901  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  averaged  eight  railroad  trips  per 
year  and  journeyed  about  230  miles.  The 
total  number  of  passengers  was  607  mil- 
lions, and  they  traveled  seventeen  and  one- 
third  billions  of  miles.  The  travel  on 
American  railways  amounted  to  about  175 
times  the  distance  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth.  In  the  same  year,  583  millions  of 
tons  of  material  were  carried  an  average  of 
252  miles,  the  total  haulage  amounting  to 
147  billions  of  tons  carried  one  mile. 
This    traffic    is    equivalent    to    the    work 
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which  would  be  performed  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  carrying  200  pounds  of 
material  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  every 
single  day  in  the  year.  The  remuneration 
demanded  by  the  railroads  for  carrying  200 
pounds  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  amounted 
on  an  average  to  about  four  cents,  or  less 
than  would  be  paid  a  small  boy  for  running 
a  short  errand.  The  passenger  traffic  of 
American  railways  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  railway  system  in  the  world,  and 
the  freight  traffic  is  enormously  greater. 
Accidents    on    American    railways    are 
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deplorably  frequent.  In  1901  there  were 
2,675  employees  killed  and  41,142  injured. 
In  other  words,  one  employee  out  of  every 
400  was  killed  (in  the  case  of  the  trainmen 
one  in  thirteen).  The  figures  of  passen- 
ger accidents  are  much  less  startling. 
There  were  282  passengers  killed  and 
4,988  injured;  in  other  words,  one  in 
2,153,000  was  killed  and  ©ne  in  122,000 
injured.  As  Mark  Twain  pointed  out  in 
his  essay  on  "The  Danger  of  Lying  in 
Bed,"  the  only  truly  safe  place  is  the  rail- 


way train.  On  an  average  a  passenger 
travels  three  and  one-half  millions  of  miles 
before  he  is  injured  and  sixty-one  and  one- 
half  millions  of  miles  before  he  is  killed. 
The  average  traveller  could  journey  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the 
year,  for  120  years  before,  according  to  the 
law  of  probabilities,  he  would  be  killed  in 
an  accident  on  an  American  railway. 
Despite  all  of  which  American  railways  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  safe. 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILWAY 
PROJECTS  OF  CANADA 


By  JOHN  A.  EWAN 


Canada's  great  western  empire  at  last  is 
coming  into  its  own.  Till  a  few  decades 
ago,  the  million-milcd  prairie  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  north 
towards  the  Arctic  and  south  to  the  Amer- 
ican border,  had  been  thought  of,  or  not 
thought  of,  as  a  hopeless  wilderness.  Over- 
shadowed by  the  vigorous  young  nation  to 
the  south,  it  was  left  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  buffalo,  the  Blackfoot, 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  factor.  Today  Can- 
ada and  the  world  at  large  have  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  in  this  wilderness  the  com- 
ing century  has  one  of  its  greatest  unde- 
veloped assets.  The  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, with  canny  patriotism,  seized  the 
opportunity  of  King  Edward's  coronation 
pageant  last  summer  to  proclaim  that  new 
evangel  by  erecting  in  London  the  most 
striking  of  the  street  decorations,  an  arch 
of  cereals  bearing  the  inscription,  "Canada 
the  Granary  of  the  Empire." 

The  year  One  of  the  Canadian  west  was 
the  year  1870  of  the  older  nations.  In 
that  year  Rupert's  Land,  as  this  territory 
was  called,  was  bought  from  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  and  incorporated  in  the 
young  Dominion.  Few  even  of  the  far- 
sighted  statesmen  who  advocated  that  step 
had  any  conception  of  the  possibilities  of 
Canada's  new  possession.  Political  rather 
than  commercial  reasons  dictated  its  acqui- 
sition. Political  reasons,  too,  urged  the 
construction  of  the  first  road  that  bound 
the  West  to  the  East,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  By  the  aid  of  lavish  government 
subsidies  it  was  carried  to  completion  in 
1885,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  some 
prominent  politicians  who  protested  that 
"the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  would 
never  pay  for  the  grease  on  its  car-wheels." 

A  decade  passed,  and  the  prophets  of  evil 
seemed  justified.  Western  Canada  hung 
fire.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  despite  the 
masterly  management  of  its  President,  Sir 


William  Van  Home,  passed  a  dividend  about 
this  time,  and  doubting  Thomases  went 
about  saying  it  would  never  pay  another. 
But  it  did,  and  its  stock,  which  was  waver- 
ing about  60,  has  long  since  passed  par. 

The  years  of  despondency  were  those 
immediately  preceding  the  dawn.  British 
Columbia,  the  Pacific  coast  end  of  the  rail- 
way, began  to  discover  the  great  mineral 
wealth  hidden  in  the  sea  of  mountains 
which  it  spreads  to  the  sky.  There  was 
an  influx  of  speculators  and  miners,  and 
this  in  turn  had  an  influence  on  the  neigh- 
boring farming  lands.  The  prairie  district 
through  which  the  Calgary  and  Edmon- 
ton railway  runs  was  perishing  of  anaemia. 
Tons  of  things  to  eat  could  be  grown,  but 
there  was  nobody  to  buy.  The  miners 
and  prospectors  who  poured  into  British 
Columbia  furnished  the  desired  market,  and 
some  blood  began  to  circulate  through  the 
blue-lipped  communities  strung  out  along 
the  three-days-a-week  railway  to  Edmon- 
ton, that  meeting-place  between  the  man 
with  the  self-binder  from  the  south  and 
the  man  with  the  beaver  traps  and  the 
musk-ox  rifle  from  the  north. 

Then  the  Klondike  unveiled  itself,  send- 
ing another  current  of  life  through  the 
wilderness.  But  the  most  essential  factor 
was  the  discovery  of  the  Canadian  west  by 
the  western  American  farmer.  Mr.  Sif- 
ton,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  a  wes- 
tern man,  and  when  he  came  into  office 
he  infused  fresh  zest  into  a  plan  which  his 
predecessor  had  started — the  plan  of  can- 
vassing the  United  States  for  settlers.  It 
was  hard  work  setting  the  tiniest  rill  in 
motion,  but  it  began  to  trickle  over  the 
border,  and  now,  for  the  last  three  seasons, 
it  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  full- 
bodied  stream,  amounting  last  year  alone  to 
some  50,000  settlers. 

This  movement  is  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the   United  States,  accustomed 
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for  a  century  to  receiving  a  flood  of  immi- 
grants within  its  borders  but  sending  none 
forth  in  turn.  The  attraction  that  has 
reversed  this  tide  must  needs  be  remark- 
able. And  remarkable  it  is — not  a  Klon- 
dike's glittering  allurement,  but  the  soberer 
gold  of  the  waving  wheat.  No  will-o'-the- 
wisp  is  leading  these  farmers  on,  but  a  sta- 
tistical average  of  thirty  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre.  Three-fourths  of  North 
America's  hard  wheat  belt,  as  United 
States  Consul  Taylor  used  to  point  out, 
lies  in  Canada.  Eight  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  American  border  the  best  "  Mani- 
toba No.  i  hard"  wheat  can  be  grown  to 
perfection.  A  boom  such  as  Dakota  never 
dreamed  of  seems  destined  for  this  bucolic 
Eldorado. 

Yet  the  Promised  Land  is  not  all  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  The  marked  aridity 
which  characterizes  so  much  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  hundredth  meridian  ex- 
tends over  the  border  for  some  distance  into 
Canada.  Assiniboia  and  southern  Alberta 
are  quite  uncertain  as  to  rainfall.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
one  or  two  attempts  were  made  by  Eng- 
lish companies  to  carry  on  farming  on  a 
large  scale,  but  they  were  pronounced  fail- 
ures. This  want  of  success  gave  that  part 
of  the  Canadian  west  a  black  eye  that  no 
amount  of  beefsteak — and  that  it  was  suit- 
able for  cattle-raising  was  easily  demon- 
strated— could  wholly  remove.  Indeed, 
not  only  the  incorporate  Englishman  but 
the  individual  Englishman  blacklisted  the 
country.  It  is  not  a  land  where  much 
grain  can  be  raised  with  a  shot-gun,  a 
couple  of  greyhounds,  and  a  liberal  supply 
of  the  mountain-dew  blend. 

Thus  Assiniboia  and  Alberta  lay  under  a 
ban  and  gave  a  general  shady  character  to 
the  whole  country  outside  Manitoba,  until 
it  was  re-discovered  by  the  western  Ameri- 
can farmer.  This  matchless  pioneer  was 
familiar  with  lands  where  rain  is  consid- 
ered an  almost  unwarranted  intrusion,  and 
his  opinion  was  that  in  the  southern  terri- 
tories of  the  Canadian  west  the  rainfall  was 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
further  north  all  that  could  be  desired. 
This  discovery  marked  a  new  era  in  the 
progress  of  the  west.  Settlers'  cabins  are 
springing  up  as  if  by  enchantment  on  the 
prairies  which  the  big  farming  companies 
decided  were  not  suited  for  human  habita- 
tion. The  Americans  sell  their  farms  in 
the  United  States  for  a  good  figure  and 


with  the  proceeds  are  able  to  buy  farms  not 
only  for  themselves  but  for  their  sons,  at 
from  $3  to  $5  an  acre,  and  still  have  a  good 
deal  of  capital  left  to  work  their  new 
possessions.  They  begin  at  once  to  add  to 
the  sum  of  products  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
country. 

Manitoba's  wheat  and  Alberta's  beef 
must  find  their  chief  market  across  the 
ocean.     The  problem  of  transcontinental 
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transportation  is  thus  a  vital  one.  These 
products  must  be  brought  to  tide-water  at 
Montreal  or  Quebec,  either  by  rail  all  the 
way  or  by  rail  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior 
and  thence  by  water.  Till  recently  the 
only  outlet  was  the  Canadian  Pacific.  In 
the  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in 
production,  that  road  has  built  thousands 
of  miles  of  branch  lines  in  all  directions  and 
doubled  and  trebled  its  rolling  stock,  but  in 
vain.  The  Northwest  has  grown  beyond 
the  one-railway  stage.  New  lines  are 
imperatively  needed. 

To  meet  this  need  three  new  roads  are 
now  being  built  or  actively  projected — the 
Canadian  Northern,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  and  the  Trans-Canada. 

The  Canadian  Northern  is  the  creation 
of  William  Mackenzie  and  Donald  Mann, 
two  enterprising  young  Canadians  whose 
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rapid  rise  to  wealth  is  one  of  the  most 
romantic  chapters  in  the  Book  of  Success. 
Three  years  ago  they  perceived  that  the 
link  of  supreme  importance  in  western 
transportation  was  a  road  connecting 
Winnipeg,  the  emporium  of  the  Manitoba 
wheat  fields,  with  Lake  Superior.  They 
began  building  a  railway  from  Port  Arthur 
westward  through  that  portion  of  Ontario 
south  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  a  tenantless 
but  highly  promising  wilderness.  The 
way  to  Winnipeg  along  this  route  is 
barred  by  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  go 
south  of  the  lake  and  this  brought  the  rail- 
way into  Minnesota,  so  that  a  short  portion 
of  the  line  runs  through  American  territory. 
The  Manitoba  Government,  which  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  transportation  ques- 
tion, purchased  all  the  tracks  which  the 
Northern  Pacific  owned  in  Manitoba, 
and  resold,  or  rather  re-leased  them,  to 
Mackenzie  and  Mann.  The  young  firm 
at  once  found  itself  in  control  of  a  con- 
siderable railway  system,  which  last  season 
helped  materially  in  marketing  the  super- 
abundant western  crops. 


But  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his  partner 
have  more  ambitious  plans  in  view.  They 
aim  to  make  this  line  a  transcontinental 
one.  The  Canadian  Northern  is  already 
nearing  Prince  Albert  and  will  reach 
Edmonton  in  another  year.  The  road 
cannot  be  left  hanging  in  the  air  at 
Edmonton.  The  logic  of  the  situation 
and  the  determination  of  the  promoters 
alike  call  for  its  extension  to  the  Pacific. 

In  the  East  they  have  recently  made 
arrangements  with  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  Canada  Atlantic  which  will  give 
them  the  desired  connection  between 
Quebec  and  Parry  Sound  on  Georgian 
Bay.  Thus  the  only  link  lacking  in  the 
ocean  to  ocean  plan  is  the  stretch  from 
Parry  Sound  to  Port  Arthur.  During  the 
season  of  navigation  this  missing  link  is 
supplied  by  a  steamship  line,  but  when 
winter  seals  up  the  waters  the  Mackenzie 
and  Mann  system  is  in  the  woods.  They 
could  make  connections  with  American 
roads  but  this  the  Canadian  public  would 
not  tolerate,  for  the  keeping  of  transporta- 
tion routes  wholly  within  Canada  is 
becoming  an  important  clause  in  the 
national  creed. 

At  the  approaching  session  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  a  charter  will  also  be 
asked  for  a  company  known  as  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  Strictly  speaking 
it  is  not  a  Grand  Trunk  project,  but  the 
general  manager  of  that  great  corporation, 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Hays,  one  of  the  railway 
giants  of  the  continent,  is  the  moving  spirit 
in  the  enterprise. 

The  proposed  charter  is  somewhat  vague 
in  its  terms,  but  the  route  that  will  be  fol- 
lowed may  be  outlined  with  some  degree 
of  probability.  The  eastern  connection  of 
the  new  road  will  be  the  Grand  Trunk. 
It  will  take  its  departure  on  its  westward 
way  from  North  Bay,  the  most  northerly 
point  of  the  Grand  Trunk  system,  run  up 
to  the  Lake  Temiscamingue  country  ami 
then  westward  to  Port  Arthur  on  Lake 
Superior.  It  will  open  up  in  northern 
Ontario  the  largest  stretch  of  uninterrupted 
arable  soil  in  Eastern  Canada,  a  tract  of 
i6,000,000  acres,  at  present  covered  with 
immense  spruce  forests,  and  traversed  by 
great  rivers  running  into  James  Hay.  The 
route  to  be  taken  from  Port  Arthur  is  not 
yet  a  matter  of  public  knowledge*  It  had 
been  supposed  that  the  new  company 
would  take  Mackenzie  and  Mann  into 
their   project   and   acquire   the   lines    they 
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control,  as  the  proposed  routes  of  the  two 
companies  from  the  lakes  to  the  Pacific 
very  nearly  coincide.  But  it  is  apparent 
that  the  two  sets  of  capitalists  cannot 
agree  upon  terms.  Both  declare  their 
intention  of  pushing  toward  the  Pacific 
independently  of  each  other. 

There  is  a  third  candidate  for  public 
favor,  promoted  chiefly  from  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  This  is  the  Trans-Canada 
Railway.  It  proposes  to  start  from  tide- 
water at  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  east  of  Quebec,  and, 
striking  into  the  northern  portion  of  the 
province,  to  take  a  line  across  the  conti- 
nent immediately  south  of  James  Bay  and 
run  north  of  Lake  Winnipeg  instead  of 
south  as  do  all  other  trans-continental 
lines,  actual  or  projected. 

The  Trans-Canada  is  not  taken  very 
seriously  in  Ontario,  but  in  Quebec  it  is 
being  most  actively  and  enthusiastically 
promoted.  It  has  behind  it  the  weighty 
name  of  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  who  con- 
structed the  Intercolonial  Railway  and 
was  for  twelve  years  engineer-in-chief  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  Its  advocates  declare 
that  history  will  repeat  itself  and  that  in 
twenty  years  the  men  of  little  faith  who 
decry  the  new  project  will  confess  them- 
selves as  much  mistaken  as  the  former 
opponents  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  do 
today.  Northern  Quebec  is  a  country  of 
great  possibilities,  rich  in  minerals,  with 
vast  stretches  of  forest  and  millions  of  acres 
of  excellent  arable  land.  These  possibili- 
ties can  become  actualities  only  through 
the  construction  of  such  a  road  as  the 
Trans-Canada.  Farther  west  this  line 
would  tap  Hudson  Bay,  which  many  believe 
will  in  a  few  years  become  one  of  the  chief 
channels  of  communication  between  the 
West  and  Europe.  Farther  west  still,  it 
would  open  up  the  great  territory  of  Atha- 
basca, which  is  untouched  by  the  other 
roads  projected,  and  would  reach  the 
Pacific  at  what  is  at  present  the  most 
northerly  port  in  Canada's  possession.  Its 
promoters  believe  they  have  established  a 
good  claim  to  the  favor  of  the   public. 

What  has  the  public  to  do  with  it?  will 
naturally  be  asked.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
The  American  republic  piled  up  a  great 
debt  in  the  throes  of  a  civil  war.  Canada 
is  piling  up  her  national  debt  in  construct- 
ing canals  and  subsidizing  railways.  The 
subsidy  habit  is  chronic  with  us.  The 
building  of  a  railway  in  Canada  without  a 


subsidy,  one  of  our  politicians  once  declared, 
is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions. 
But  the  people  of  Canada  are  at  last  grow- 
ing weary  of  presenting  free  railways  to 
enterprising  promoters.  They  believe  we 
have  surely  arrived  at  a  stage  where  rail- 
ways can  dispense  with  subsidies  and  the 
country  dispense  with  the  lobbying  and 
electoral  corruption  subsidies  involve. 
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Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Mann  have 
received  subsidies  for  every  mile  of  track 
they  have  built,  and  they  look  for  subsidies 
for  every  additional  mile  they  will  build  in 
the  future.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
scheme  is  based  on  a  similar  expectation. 
The  Trans-Canada  is  even  more  dependent 
on  the  Dominion  treasury  for  its  success. 
The  Canadian  public  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  will  give  subsidies  to  any  one 
of  these  roads;  it  is  certain  that  it  will  not 
give  subsidies  to  all.  This  momentous 
question  will  be  decided  at  the  coming 
session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  On 
its  action  hangs  the  future  of  the  west. 
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The  Moon's  Story 

By  SIR  ROBERT  BALL 


I  think  there  is  no  chapter  in  modern 
science  more  remarkable  than  that  which 
I  here  propose  to  describe.  It  has,  indeed, 
all  the  elements  of  a  romance.  I  am  to 
sketch  an  event  of  the  very  greatest 
moment  in  the  history  of  this  universe, 
which  occurred  at  a  period  of  the  most 
extreme  antiquity,  and  has  been  discovered 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner. 

The  period  of  which  I  write  is  far  more 
ancient  than  that  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
or  of  any  other  monuments  erected  by 
human  effort.  It  is  even  more  early  than 
that  very  remote  time,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  when  man  himself  first 
came  upon  this  globe.  Our  retrospect  has 
to  pierce  right  through  those  vastly  pro- 
tracted cycles  which  the  geologists  have 
opened  up  to  us.  The  time  of  which  I 
write  is  more  remote  than  that  very 
remarkable  epoch  in  earth  history  during 
which  the  great  coal  forests  nourished.  It 
is  earlier  than  the  supreme  moment,  count- 
less millions  of  years  ago,  when  living  organ- 
isms first  became  inhabitants  of  this  globe. 
The  chapter  of  history  which  we  are  to 
consider  is,  indeed,  in  the  very  dawn  of 
things  terrestrial. 

It  might  be  thought  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  learn  anything 
with  regard  to  what  took  place  at  a  time 
so  immeasurably  anterior  to  all  sources  of 
tradition,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  ordinary 
channels  for  obtaining  knowledge  by  obser- 
vation. It  fortunately  happens,  however, 
that  the  darkness  of  this  early  period  is 
illumined  by  a  bright  and  steady  source  of 
light  which  will  never  deceive  us  if  only  we 
will  follow  it  properly.  Our  trustworthy 
guide  is  to  be  the  pen  of  the  mathemati- 
cian, for  it  is  well  known  that,  unless  we 
are  going  to  dispute  the  proposition  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  we  cannot  impugn 
the  truths  which  mathematics  disclose. 
Let  us,  therefore,  see  what  this  infallible 
guide  has  to  teach  with  regard  to  that 
momentous  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
system  when  the  moon  was  born. 


Our  argument  proceeds  from  an  ex- 
tremely simple  and  familiar  matter.  Every 
one  who  has  ever  been  on  the  sea-shore 
knows  the  daily  ebb  and  flow  of  the  waters, 
which  we  call  the  tides.  Long  ere  the  true 
nature  of  the  forces  by  which  the  moon 
acts  upon  the  sea  was  understood,  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  connection  between  the 
tides  and  the  moon  had  become  certainly 
known.  Indeed,  the  daily  observation  of 
a  fisherman,  or  of  any  one  whose  business 
was  concerned  with  the  great  deep,  would 
have  taught  him  that  the  time  of  high 
water  and  the  time  of  full  moon  stood  at 
each  place  in  a  certain  definite  relation. 
The  fisherman  might  not  have  understood 
the  precise  influence  of  the  moon  upon  the 
tides,  but  if  he  had  observed,  as  he  might 
in  some  places,  that  when  the  moon  was 
full  the  tide  was  high  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  it  would  be  perfectly  obvious  to 
him  that  the  moon  had  some  special  rela- 
tion to  this  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean. 

The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide 
opens  up  this  chapter  in  remote  history, 
which  we  can  now  explore  mainly  by  the 
help  of  the  researches  of  Professor  George 
Darwin.  For  as  the  tides  course  backward 
and  forward,  sweeping  to  and  fro  vast  vol- 
umes of  water,  it  is  obvious  that  the  tides 
must  be  doing  work.  In  fact,  in  some 
places  they  have  been  made  to  do  useful 
work.  If  the  water  as  it  rises  be  impounded 
in  a  large  reservoir,  it  can  be  made  to  turn 
a  water-wheel  as  it  enters  while  another 
water-wheel  can  be  driven  as  the  reservoir 
empties  itself  a  few  hours  later.  Thus  we 
produce  a  tidal  mill.  It  is  quite  true  that 
so  long  as  coal  remains  tolerably  cheap  and 
steam  power  is  consequently  readily  avail- 
able, it  is  not  often  possible  to  employ  the 
direct  power  of  the  tides  in  an  economical 
manner.  For  our  purpose  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  note  that,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  year  after  year,  the  tides  must 
be  incessantly  doing  work  of  some  kind 
or  other. 

Every  practical  man  knows  that  a  certain 
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quantity  of  work  can  be  done  only  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of  energy. 
He  also  knows  that  there  is  in  nature  no 
such  thing  as  the  creation  of  energy.  It 
is  just  as  impossible  to  create  out  of  noth- 
ing the  energy  which  should  lift  an  ounce 
weight  through  a  single  inch  as  it  would 
be  to  create  a  loaf  of  bread  out  of  nothing. 
If,  therefore,  the  tides  are  doing  work — 
and  we  have  seen  that  they  undoubtedly 
are  doing  work — it  follows  that  there  must 
be  some  source  of  energy  on  which  the 
tides  are  enabled  to  draw.  A  steam  engine 
is  able  to  put  forth  power  because  of  the 
energy  developed  from  the  coal  which  is 
continually  supplied  to  the  furnace.  But 
where  is  the  equivalent  of  the  coal  in  the 
great  tidal  engine?  We  might  at  first 
hazard  the  supposition  that,  as  the  moon 
is  the  cause  of  the  tides,  so  we  must  look 
to  the  moon  to  provide  the  energy  by 
which  the  tides  do  their  work.  This  is, 
however,  not  exactly  the  case.  The  match 
which  lights  the  fire  under  a  steam  boiler 
is  in  one  sense,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the 
energy  developed ;  but  we  do  not,  there- 
fore, assert  that  the  power  of  the  engine  is 
derived  from  the  match.  It  comes  rather 
from  the  fuel  whose  consumption  is  started 
by  the  match.  In  like  manner,  though  the 
moon's  attraction  causes  the  tides,  yet  it  is 
not  from  the  moon  that  the  tidal  energy  is 
drawn.  There  is  only  one  possible  source 
for  the  energy  necessary  to  sustain  the  tides. 
Every  one  who  is  conversant  with  mechan- 
ical matters  knows  the  important  duty 
which  the  fly-wheel  performs  in  a  mill. 
The  fly-wheel,  in  fact,  may  be  considered 
as  a  reservoir  into  which  the  engine  pours 
the  power  generated  with  each  stroke  of 
the  piston,  while  the  machinery  in  the 
mill  draws  on  this  accumulated  store  of 
power  in  the  fly-wheel.  If  the  engine  is 
stopped,  the  fly-wheel  may  yet  give  a  turn 
or  two,  for  the  energy  which  it  contains  may 
be  still  sufficient  to  drive  the  machinery  of 
the  mill  for  a  few  seconds.  But  the  store 
of  energy  in  the  fly-wheel  would  neces- 
sarily become  speedily  exhausted  and  the 
fly-wheel  come  to  rest  unless  it  were  con- 
tinually replenished  by  the  action  of  the 
engine. 

The  earth  may  be  regarded  as  a  mighty 
fly-wheel  which  contains  a  prodigious  store 
of  energy.  That  energy  is,  however,  never 
added  to,  for  there  is  no  engine  available. 
If,  however,  no  energy  were  withdrawn 
from  the  earth,  then  the  globe  would  con- 


tinue to  spin  round  its  axis  once  every 
twenty-four  frours  forever.  As,  however, 
the  tides  need  energy  to  get  through  their 
work,  they  abstract  what  they  require  from 
the  store  which  they  find  at  hand  in  the 
rotation  of  the  earth.  Next  time  you  see 
the  tides  scouring  up  and  down  a  river,  you 
may  reflect  that  the  power  which  impels 
that  mass  of  water  to  and  fro  has  been 
obtained  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  spin- 
ning of  our  globe.  Indeed,  the  little  child 
who  digs  a  moat  in  the  sand,  which  is  filled 
by  the  rising  tide,  affects  to  a  certain  extent 
the  revolution  of  this  earth  about  its  axis. 

This  withdrawal  of  energy  from  the 
earth  is  incessantly  taking  place  along 
almost  every  coast.  From  day  to  day, 
from  century  to  century,  from  eon  to  eon, 
energy  is  daily  being  withdrawn  and  daily 
wasted,  never  again  to  be  restored.  As 
the  earth  has  no  other  means  of  replen- 
ishing its  stores,  the  consequence  is  inev- 
itable. The  quantity  of  energy  due  to  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  must  be  gradually 
declining.  Stated  in  this  way  perhaps  the 
intimation  is  not  very  alarming,  but  placed 
in  other  words,  the  results  at  which  we 
have  arrived  assume  the  more  practical 
expression  that  the  tides  must  be  gradu- 
ally checking  the  speed  with  which  the 
earth  turns  round. 

I  may,  however,  admit  at  once  that  the 
change  thus  produced  is  not  very  appreci- 
able when  only  moderate  periods  of  time 
are  considered.  Indeed,  the  alteration  in 
the  length  of  the  day  from  this  cause 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  fraction  of  a 
second  in  a  period  of  a  thousand  years. 
Even  in  the  lapse  of  ordinary  history  there 
is  no  recognizable  change  in  the  length  of 
the  day.  But  the  importance  of  our  argu- 
ment is  hardly  affected  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  rate  at  which  the  day  is  length- 
ening is  a  very  slow  one.  The  really  sig- 
nificant point  is  that  this  change  is  always 
taking  place  and  lies  always  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  this  latter  circumstance 
which  gives  to  the  present  doctrine  its 
great  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  earth-moon  system.  We 
are  accustomed  in  astronomy  to  reason 
about  movements  which  advance  for  vast 
periods  in  one  direction,  and  then  become 
reversed.  Such  movements  as  these  are, 
however,  not  the  real  architects  of  the 
universe,  for  that  which  is  done  during  one 
cycle  of  years  is  undone  during  the  next. 
But  the  tides  are  ever  in  operation,  and 
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their  influence  tends  ever  in  the  same 
direction.  Consequently  the  alteration  in 
the  length  of  the  day  is  continually  in  pro- 
gress, and  in  the  course  of  illimitable  ages  its 
effects  accumulate  to  a  startling  magnitude. 

The  earth  now  revolves  on  its  axis  once 
in  twenty-four  hours.  There  was  a  time, 
millions  of  years  ago  very  likely,  when  it 
revolved  once  in  twenty-three  hours.  Ear- 
lier still  it  must  have  spun  on  its  axis  in 
twenty-two  hours,  while  this  succeeded  a 
time  when  the  day  was  only  twenty  hours. 
The  very  same  arguments  applied  in  those 
times  which  apply  at  the  present,  so  that 
if  we  strain  our  vision  back  into  the  exces- 
sively remote  past,  we  find  the  earth  spin- 
ning ever  more  and  more  rapidly,  until  at 
last  we  discern  an  epoch  when  the  length 
of  the  day,  having  declined  to  eight  hours 
and  seven  hours,  had  at  last  sunk  to  some- 
thing like  five  or  six  hours.  This  is  the 
time  when  the  moon's  story  commences. 
At  this  eventful  period  the  earth  accom- 
plished about  four  revolutions  in  the  same 
time  that  it  now  requires  for  a  single  one. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  assign  the  antiquity 
of  this  critical  moment.  It  must  certainly 
have  been  far  earlier  than  the  time  when 
this  earth  became  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  organized  life.  It  must  have  been,  at 
least,  many  millions  of  years  ago.  If  it  be 
thought  that  the  vagueness  of  our  chron- 
ology is  rather  unsatisfactory,  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  even  historians,  who 
have  human  records  and  monuments  to 
guide  them,  are  still  often  in  utter  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  periods  during  which 
mighty  empires  flourished  or  as  to  the 
dates  at  which  great  dynasties  rose  or  fell. 

But  our  story  has  another  side  to  it. 
Among  the  profoundest  laws  of  nature  is 
that  which  asserts  that  action  and  reaction 
are  equal  and  opposite.  We  have  seen 
that  the  moon  is  the  cause  of  the  tides, 
and  we  have  further  seen  that  tides  act  as 
a  brake  to  check  the  speed  with  which  the 
earth  is  rotating.  This  is  the  action  of 
the  moon  upon  the  earth,  and  now  let  us 
consider  the  reaction  with  which  this 
action  must  be  inevitably  accompanied. 
In  our  ordinary  experience  we  observe  that 
a  man  who  is  annoyed  by  another  feels  an 
unregenerate  impulse  to  push  the  annoy- 
ing agent  away  as  far  as  possible.  This  is 
exactly  the  form  which  the  reaction  of  the 
earth  assumes.  It  is  annoyed  by  the  moon, 
and  accordingly  it  strives  to  push  the  moon 
away.     Just  as  the  moon  by  its  action  on 


the  earth  through  the  medium  of  the  tides 
tends  to  check  the  speed  with  which  the 
earth  is  rotating  on  its  axis,  so  the  earth 
reacts  on  the  moon  and  compels  the  satel- 
lite to  adopt  a  continuous  retreat.  The 
moon  is,  therefore,  gradually  receding.  It 
is  further  from  the  earth  today  than  it  was 
yesterday;  it  will  be  further  tomorrow 
than  it  is  today.  The  process  is  never 
reversed  ;  it  never  even  ceases.  The  con- 
sequence is  a  continuous  growth  in  the 
size  of  the  track  which  the  moon  describes 
around  the  earth.  It  is  quite  true  that 
this  growth  is  a  slow  one;  so,  too,  the 
growth  of  the  oak  is  imperceptible  from 
day  to  day,  though  in  the  lapse  of  centuries 
the  tree  attains  a  magnificent  stature. 
The  enlargement  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
though  imperceptible  from  month  to 
month,  or  even  from  century  to  century, 
has  revolutionized  our  system  in  the  lapse 
of  many  millions  of  years. 

Looking  back  through  the  mists  of  time 
we  see  the  moon  ever  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  earth.  Our  satellite  now 
revolves  at  a  distance  of  240,000  miles,  but 
there  was  a  time  when  that  distance  was 
no  more  than  200,000  miles.  There  was 
a  time,  millions  of  years  ago,  no  doubt, 
when  the  moon  was  but  100,000  miles 
away;  and  as  we  look  further  and  further 
back  we  see  the  moon  ever  drawing  closer 
and  closer  to  the  earth,  until  at  last  we 
discern  the  critical  period  in  earth-moon 
history  when  our  globe  was  spinning  round 
in  a  period  of  about  five  or  six  hours.  The 
moon,  instead  of  revolving  where  we  now 
find  it,  was  then  actually  close  to  the 
earth;  earlier  still  it  was,  in  fact,  touching 
our  globe,  and  the  moon  and  the  earth 
were  revolving  each  around  the  other,  like 
a  foot-ball  and  a  tennis-ball  actually  fas- 
tened together. 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  taking  one  step 
further.  We  know  that  the  earth  was,  at 
that  early  period,  a  soft  molten  mass  of 
matter,  spinning  round  rapidly.  The  speed 
seems  to  have  been  so  great  that  a  rup- 
ture took  place,  a  portion  of  the  molten 
matter  broke  away  from  the  parent  globe, 
and  the  fragments  coalesced  into  a  small 
globe.  That  the  moon  was  thus  born  of 
our  earth  uncounted  millions  of  years  ago 
is  the  lesson  which  mathematics  declares 
it  learns  from  the  murmur  of  the  titles. 
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The  Art  or  Reading 


By  LEWIS  E.  GATES 


Somewhere  in  Aurora  Leigh  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing gives  to  her  heroine  a  girlish  plea  for 
"impassioned"  reading: 
' '  We  get  no  good 
By  being  ungenerous  even  to  a  book 
And  calculating  profits — so  much  help 
By  so  much  reading.     It  is  rather  when 
We  gloriously  forget  ourselves  and  plunge 
Soul-forward,  headlong,  into  a  book's  profound, 
Impassioned  for  its  beauty  and  salt  of  truth — 
'T  is  then  we  get  the  right  good  from  a  book." 

We  may  smile  at  Aurora's  girlish  extrava- 
gance, but  there  is  truth  in  her  ranting,  as 
every  booklover  can  doubtless  bear  witness 
from  his  own  experience.  To  lose  oneself 
in  a  book,  to  whistle  the  world  and  its 
impertinences  down  the  wind  while  one 
lives  the  life  that  one's  author  bids  one  live, 
thinks  his  thoughts  and  feels  his  feelings; 
nay,  to  forget  the  very  existence  of  authors 
and  critics  and  to  yield  completely  to  the 
illusion  of  poem  or  novel  or  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  essay  or  history — that  is  certainly 
one  way  of  getting  delight  from  a  book, 
superlative  delight.  We  can  all  of  us  prob- 
ably name  a  few  books  that  we  have  thus 
lived  through,  not  simply  read,  hypnotizing 
books,  books  that  laid  hold  of  our  inmost 
nerve-centres  and  converted  us  for  the  time 
being  into  new  creatures. 

Among  our  more  famous  American 
authors  Lowell  was,  perhaps,  preeminently 
the  bookman,  though  this  aspect  of  his 
character  has  grown  somewhat  obscure  by 
reason  of  his  later  prestige  in  diplomacy. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  picture  of 
Lowell  that  stays  with  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
as  most  characteristic  places  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  books. 

"At  first  sight  I  found  a  singularly  com- 
plete specimen  of  the  literary  recluse.  I 
remember,  with  a  curious  vividness,  the 
chairs  in  which  we  sat  by  the  fireplace  in 
the  study.  I  look  at  the  dedication  of 
Under  the  Willows  and  feel  that  I,  too, 
have  heard  his  '  Elmwood  chimneys'  deep- 
throated  roar,'  and,  indeed,  can  almost  hear 
it  still.   I  need  hardly  add  that  we  worshiped 

'  Nicotia,  dearer  to  the  Muse 
Than  all  the  grape's  bewildering  juice.' 


All  round  us  were  the  crowded  book- 
shelves, whose  appearance  showed  them  to 
be  the  companions  of  the  true  literary 
workman,  not  of  the  mere  dilettante  or 
fancy  biographer.  Their  ragged  bindings, 
and  thumbed  pages  scored  with  frequent 
pencil-marks,  implied  that  they  were  a 
student's  tools,  not  mere  ornamental  play- 
things. He  would  sit  among  his  books, 
pipe  in  mouth,  a  book  in  hand,  hour  after 
hour;  and  I  was  soon  intimate  enough  to 
sit  by  him  and  enjoy  intervals  of  silence  as 
well  as  periods  of  discussion  and  always 
delightful  talk.  I  feel  as  though  I  could 
still  walk  up  to  the  shelves  and  put  my 
hand  upon  any  of  the  books  which  served 
as  texts  or  perhaps  as  mere  accidental 
starting-places  for  innumerable  discussions. 

Through  such  quotations  as  these  it  is 
worth  while,  in  this  age  of  ingenious  short- 
cuts to  knowledge  and  of  mechanical 
schemes  for  self-cultivation,  to  lay  stress  on 
the  value  of  a  mere  reckless  delight  in  read- 
ing for  its  own  sake — a  delight  that  is 
regardless  of  consequences.  Most  of  us 
probably  find  it  not  easy  as  we  grow  greatly 
experienced  in  all  kinds  of  books  to  recover 
the  "first  fine  careless  rapture"  of  our 
earlier  encounters  with  literature ;  but 
something  of  this  unrecking  self-surrender 
must  remain  with  the  critic  if  he  is  to  inter- 
pret literature  appreciatively  and  power- 
fully. And  so,  too,  in  the  case  of  the 
student ;  he  must  not  fancy  that  mere 
schedules  of  books  and  the  diligent  study 
of  "authorities"  will  lead  him  where  he 
wants  to  go.  If  he  have  a  whimsical  love 
for  reading,  let  him  thank  heaven  and 
make  the  most  of  it.  At  the  start  his 
whims  will  half  the  time  lead  him  wrong, 
but  if  he  follow  them  bravely  in  all  direc- 
tions he  will  get  much  experience — expe- 
rience that  will  be  genuine,  vital,  thor- 
oughly his  own;  and  if,  in  addition,  he 
gradually  form  the  habit  of  testing  and 
trying  his  whims,  of  coming  to  realize 
closely  and  accurately  his  impressions  of 
books,  of  comparing  the  impressions  that 
he  gets  from  one  book  or  author  with  those 
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that  he  gets  from  another,  and  of  compar- 
ing all  this  experience  with  the  experience 
recorded  by  other  sincere  lovers  of  books, 
and  so  testing  its  worth — then  indeed  he 
is  on  the  right  road  to  the  formation  of  a 
wide-ranging  and  just  taste  in  literature. 

For  after  all,  the  true  critical  appreciation 
of  literature  is  simply  zest  that  can  give  an 
account  of  itself,  and  literary  criticism  is 
from  this  point  of  view  merely  the  art  of 
extracting  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
worthy  pleasure  out  of  a  book.  And 
so,  though  one  may  lose  through  the  thefts 
of  time  the  earlier,  wholly  unskeptical 
belief  in  the  book  of  the  moment  and  in 
some  measure  the  power  of  yielding  un- 
questioningly  and  absolutely  to  its  moods 
and  ideas,  there  is  a  gain  that  may  come 
by  way  of  compensation.  In  place  of  the 
reckless  absorption  with  which  a  child 
reads  a  fairy  tale  in  verse,  the  patient  and 
loyal  student  of  literature  may  hope  at  last 
to  substitute  the  fine  appreciation  with 
which  a  well-trained  mind  gathers  from  a 
poem  all  its  meaning  and  all  its  pleasure, 
delicately  alive  alike  to  its  human  quality 
and  to  its  technical  skill,  aware  of  its 
changing  music,  sensitive  to  the  varying 
beauty  of  its  imagery,  and  all  the  time 
heightening  this  or  that  quality,  or  rather 
capturing  it  more  surely  and  precisely, 
through  rapid  contrasts  with  passages  from 
other  poems  called  up  at  will.  Some  such 
ideal  of  enjoyment  as  this  the  student  of 
literature  may  well  enough  have  it  in  mind 
to  reach.  But  it  can  be  reached  only 
through  discipline  and  through  persistently 
self-conscious  habits  of  reading. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  student  of 
American  literature  wants  not  simply  to 
acquire  a  store  of  facts  regarding  the  lives 
of  authors  and  the  course  of  literary  his- 
tory, but  also  to  increase  the  delicacy  and 
the  range  and  the  depth  of  his  appreciation 
of  prose  and  poetry.  How  can  he  best 
carry  on  his  reading  with  this  end  in  view? 
Doubtless,  he  will  already  have  run  through 
the  books  of  a  good  many  American  writers 
and  will  know  in  general  what  these  writers 
stand  for.  He  will  as  a  boy  have  duly 
conned  his  Cooper,  have  gone  on  many  a 
hostile  trail  with  Uncas  and  Chingachcook, 
and  have  gloried  in  the  deadly  certainty  of 
Hawkeye's  aim.  He  will  have  delighted 
in  Rip  Van  Winkle's  foibles  and  follies, 
marveled  at  the  ingenuities  of  the  Gold- 
Bug,  and  shuddered  deliciously  at  the  fall 
of    the    House   of    Usher.     He  will    later 


have  been  snowbound  with  Whittier,  and 
an  Arcadian  exile  or  a  Puritan  wooer  with 
Longfellow,  and  he  will  duly  have  copied 
down  the  wittiest  of  the  Autocrat's  morn- 
ing epigrams.  Of  all  these  writers  and  of 
many  of  the  rest  of  our  "representative 
authors"  he  will  have  a  certain  store  of 
impressions. 

But  these  impressions  are,  as  he  is  quite 
well  aware,  vague  and  scattering,  and  what 
he  aims  at  now  is  defining  clearly  and 
ordering  these  impressions,  getting  the 
power  of  putting  them  into  fairly  telling 
phrases,  and  above  all  making  some  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  grasping  an  author's 
work  in  its  whole  scope,  comprehending  it 
through  and  through,  noting  its  special 
charm — the  qualities  that  are  its  very  own 
— and  penetrating  to  the  source  of  this 
charm  and  detecting  the  origin  of  these 
qualities. 

He  is  not  aiming  at  any  ideally  perfect 
mastery  of  the  science  of  literary  criticism, 
and  accordingly  will  not  want  to  be  wor- 
ried, if  anyone  ventures  to  give  him  advice, 
with  technical  terms  or  with  abstract  spec- 
ulations. He  simply  wants  to  discipline 
himself  at  his  leisure  in  such  methods  of 
reading  as  will  increase  his  zest  in  the  pro- 
cess and  his  ability  to  realize  fully  the  char- 
acteristic charm  of  a  book  or  an  author. 
To  a  reader  of  this  sort  the  present  paper 
will  address  itself,  and  it  will  limit  itself  to 
suggesting  a  single  definite  view  of  litera- 
ture that  such  a  booklover  may  profitably 
maintain  in  his  reading,  and  two  or  three 
practical  devices  for  ensuring  that  this  per- 
sistent view  leads  to  definite  results. 

And  first  as  regards  the  view  of  litera- 
ture that  is  recommended.  Let  the  reader 
accustom  himself  to  regarding  literature  as 
a  writer's  revelation,  through  words,  of  his 
characteristic  moods.  Doubtless,  this  is  a 
partial,  an  incomplete  view  of  literature ; 
but  it  will  ensure  for  the  time  being  the 
realization  of  certain  qualities  in  literature 
that  are  apt  to  be  missed  or  blurred,  and 
the  reader  can  later  correct  the  resulting 
imperfections  and  possible  distortions. 

Our  enjoyment  of  literature  is  in  some 
ways  like  our  enjoyment  of  music ;  it  con- 
sists of  delightful  moodiness.  In  speaking 
of  our  enjoyment  of  music  we  continually 
and  consciously  throw  much  stress  on  our 
moods;  in  the  case  of  literature  we  are  apt 
to  let  our  moods  hide  from  notice  under 
our  talk  of  incidents  and  characters  and 
plots  and   all  the  other  familiar  topics  on 
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which  our  critics  harp.  We  all  know 
Chopin's  moods  and  Beethoven's  moods 
and  Wagner's  moods.  But  of  the  feelings 
that  Hawthorne's  temperament  secreted 
and  delicately  insinuated  into  the  finely 
wrought  forms  of  his  prose  poems — of 
these,  even  though  we  have  read  several  of 
Hawthorne's  romances,  we  are  not  so  swift 
or  sure  in  our  speech. 

Yet  these  feelings  are  distinctive  of  Haw- 
thorne's work;  and  if  one  is  to  be  able  to 
detect  and  describe  just  the  peculiar  quality 
of  this  work,  one  must  be  sensitive  to  every 
shade  of  feeling  that  is  implicit  in  Haw- 
thorne's prose,  to  every  mood  that  lurks  in 
a  phrase,  or  exhales  from  an  image,  that 
modulates  a  sentence  and  accelerates  or 
delays  its  movement,  to  all  the  moods  by 
which  the  author  was  more  or  less  con- 
sciously guided  in  his  choice  of  words,  in 
his  invention  of  incident  or  plot,  in  his 
coloring  of  portraits  and  in  his  comments  on 
character  and  on  human  destiny.  These 
moods  were  distinctive  of  the  man  and  they 
are  distinctive  of  his  art.  It  was  in  their 
service  that  his  eye  and  ear  were  perpetually 
at  work  as  he  strolled  through  the  fields  or 
along  the  highway;  and  still  more  emphati- 
cally it  was  in  obedience  to  these  moods 
and  feelings  that  later,  in  his  writing  room, 
his  imagination  went  busily  through  his 
stores  of  impressions  and  images,  culling 
out  such  as  could  be  wrought  into  the 
tissue  of  a  symbolical  story,  shaping  and 
blending  and  harmonizing  them  and  mak- 
ing them  expressive,  finding  for  them  the 
perfectly  fitting  phrase  and  outer  form, 
until  he  had  embodied  in  a  piece  of  imag- 
inative prose  the  moods  and  the  feelings 
that  were  for  the  time  being  predominant. 

To  realize  closely  and  completely  the 
feelings  that  an  author  treasures  up  in  his 
writings — this,  then,  is  evidently  an  essen- 
tial of  truly  appreciative  reading.  The 
reader  who  is  in  search  of  the  secret  of  an 
author,  of  the  innermost  sources  of  the 
charm  that  dwells  in  his  writings,  must 
watch  unflaggingly  for  all  the  signs  of  the 
play  of  those  inner  springs  of  intense  feel- 
ing which  are  the  moving  principle  of  his 
life  as  an  artist.  Nor  will  he  find  this  a 
tiresome  task.  On  the  contrary  he  will 
soon  see  that  this  watchfulness  is  giving 
new  zest  to  his  reading,  is  revealing  to  him 
on  page  after  page  beauties  that  when  he 
read  more  carelessly  he  passed  over  without 
a  thought. 

But   it   is   not  enough   that  the   reader 


identify  these  moods  of  his  author  and 
these  qualities  of  his  work  at  random,  as 
he  chances  upon  them  in  page  after  page 
of  his  reading;  he  must  compare  them  and 
group  them  and  classify  them ;  he  must 
recognize  the  same  artistic  impulse,  the 
same  quality  of  feeling,  showing  itself  in 
remote  parts  of  the  same  book  and  in  dif- 
ferent books;  he  must  detect  the  same 
temperamental  bias,  now  in  a  phrase,  now 
in  the  trait  of  a  character,  now  in  an 
image,  and  now  in  a  description  of  nature. 
This  grouping  or  classification  of  impres- 
sions and  moods  is  a  matter  of  grc?r  impor- 
tance, and  if  successfully  carried  out  will 
prove  of  the  utmost  service  in  helping  the 
reader  to  just  interpretation  of  his  author. 
To  make  easier  and  surer  the  classification 
of  impressions  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of 
reading,  the  following  practical  device  is 
recommended. 

It  used  to  be  told  of  Gladstone  that,  in 
the  back  of  every  book  that  he  read,  he 
made  on  the  blank  pages  his  own  private 
index  of  what  the  book  had  for  him  of 
special  interest.  For  anyone  who  will  do 
a  thorough  piece  of  analysis,  these  blank 
pages  will  not  suffice.  Let  him  slip  a  half 
dozen  sheets  of  note-paper  in  the  back  of 
his  book  and  fix  them  in  place  with  a  light 
rubber  band  passed  over  the  cover.  Then, 
as  he  reads  his  author,  let  him  jot  down  at 
the  head  of  one  and  another  of  these  pages 
this  and  that  topic  that  a  phrase  or  sen- 
tence or  paragraph  suggests  or  illustrates. 
Suppose  that  Hawthorne  be  the  author 
chosen  for  careful  reading.  Topics  that 
are  likely  soon  to  be  recorded  are 
"  Mystery,"  "  Puritanism,"  "  Pathos," 
"Tender  Humanity,"  "Love  of  Nature," 
11  Poetic  Charm."  When  the  reader  sets 
down  a  topic,  let  him  set  down  also  a 
reference  to  the  page  that  suggests  it. 
And  thus  as  he  goes  on  with  his  reading, 
the  reader  will  be  gathering  into  orderly 
groups  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
impressions  that  he  gets  from  his  author, 
defining  these  impressions  more  and  more 
clearly,  marking  off  more  and  more  deli- 
cately shades  that  are  closely  related,  and 
all  the  time  ensuring  the  truth  of  his 
impressions  by  referring  them  to  their 
sources  in  the  text.  Very  mechanical,  all 
this  ?  Doubtless  it  will  seem  so  ;  but  the 
process  will  justify  itself  by  the  far  from 
mechanical    mastery    to    which    it    leads. 

Of  course,  a  reader  of  little  experience 
will  have   at  first  some  difficulty  in  being 
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sure  of  his  impressions.  This  kind  of 
reading  by  no  means  comes  "  by  nature," 
as  Dogberry  thought  both  writing  and 
reading  came.  Even  a  critical  reader  who 
has  had  considerable  practice  will  often 
find  an  author  elusive  or  will  be  very  much 
at  a  loss  to  capture  just  the  peculiar  shade 
of  some  aspect  of  the  author's  genius. 

In  such  cases  of  difficulty  the  reader 
should  use  the  method  of  contrasts.  Let 
him  turn  from  his  chosen  author  to  some 
author  whom  he  knows  to  be  in  striking 
contrast  with  him.  From  Hawthorne  let 
him,  for  example,  turn  to  Jane  Austen. 
Let  him  insert  a  half  dozen  chapters  of 
Pride  and  Prejudice  in  the  midst  of  The 
Scarlet  Letter  and  observe  how  totally 
different  are  the  moods  that  Jane  Austen's 
prose  expresses — a  gentle,  playful  cynicism, 
kindly  irony,  delicate  satire,  exquisite 
common  sense,  perfect  content  with  the 
commonplace,  amused  preoccupation  with 
the  trifles  of  social  life,  complete  disregard 
of  nature — alike  of  its  beauty,  its  wistful 
charm,  and  its  mystery.  Then,  after  real- 
izing these  moods  of  Jane  Austen's  let  him 
turn  back  to  The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  he 
will  find  that  his  mind  has  been  tempered 
into  a  new  alertness  for  the  detection  of  its 
peculiar  emotional  colors. 

Or  instead  of  passing  from  Hawthorne 
to  a  vividly  contrasting  author,  let  the 
reader  take  up  some  author  who  seems  at 
first  sight  to  be  very  much  akin  to  Haw- 
thorne— Poe,  for  example.  Indeed,  this 
is  a  far  better  way  than  the  former  of 
reaching  the  nicer  and  more  elusive  dis- 
tinctions. When  read  just  after  a  tale  of 
Poe's,  passages  in  Hawthorne's  romances 
that  seemed  of  no  very  certain  color  or 
tone  come  out  into  recognizable  clearness 
of  tint;  they  reveal  their  values;  they  de- 
fine faintly  but  unmistakably  their  peculiar 
shades  and  hues.  The  tender  human 
sympathy  of  Hawthorne  wins  recognition 
in  contrast  with  the  harsh  intellectual  bril- 
liance of  Poe.  The  fragrant  refinement 
of  Hawthorne's  mind  grows  more  and 
more  lovely  and  lovable  in  contrast  with 
Poe's  melodrama.  Hawthorne's  defects 
will  also  be  rendered  clearer;  a  certain 
simplicity  of  mind,  that  is  at  times  almost 
naivete,  will  show  itself  unmistakably  in 
contrast  with  Poe's  perennial  sophistica- 
tion. But  what  this  method  of  close 
contrasts  is  peculiarly  fit  for  is  to  bring  out 
the  precise  nature,  the  individual  modifica- 
tion, in  the  case  of  each  author,  of  some 


quality  that  in  general  both  possess  in 
common.  A  comparison  of  Hawthorne 
with  Jane  Austen  simply  made  the  reader 
rather  crudely  aware  of  the  mystery  in 
which  Hawthorne  delights  and  of  Jane 
Austen's  common  sense;  a  comparison 
with  Poe  renders  delicately  certain  the 
very  shade  and  texture  of  Hawthorne's 
mystery. 

By  following  this  method  the  reader  will 
find  that  after  some  practice  he  can  get 
from  his  reading  very  satisfactory  and  sug- 
gestive results.  He  will  note  in  the  first 
place  great  gain  in  his  quickness  of  eye  and 
in  the  play  of  his  moods ;  he  will  be  able  to 
detect  differences  of  effect  and  to  name 
them  readily  where  he  would  have  been 
simply  aware,  when  he  was  merely  a  desul- 
tory reader,  that  he  was  getting  a  big 
sensation  of  some  sort  or  other.  He  will 
discover,  too,  that  he  can  see  around  an 
author's  work  as  he  could  not  before — see 
it  in  its  mass  and  range  and  general  char- 
acteristics and  in  its  relations  to  the 
author's  genius. 

"To  plod  and  still  to  keep  the  passion 
fresh," — that  is  the  secret,  so  some  one 
insists,  of  success  in  every  art  and  science 
and  even  in  life  itself.  With  all  respect  to 
Aurora  Leigh  and  Mrs.  Browning,  a 
never-ending  series  of  "  plunges,  soul- 
forward,  headlong,"  into  a  never-ending 
series  of  "  books'  profounds,"  seems  likely 
to  be  a  rather  exhausting  and  also  a  rather 
unprogressive  process.  But  waiving  the 
extravagance  of  the  figure  and  granting — 
and  this  was  expressly  granted  at  the  start 
— the  immense  desirability  of  recklessly 
self-forgetful  reading,  the  pleader  for  more 
critical  and  self-conscious  methods  may 
still  urge,  first,  that  for  nearly  all  of  us  this 
reckless  self-forgetfulness  is  found  in  some 
measure  to  disappear  with  youth  ;  and 
second,  that  so  far  as  certain  "timely- 
happy  souls"  retain  the  knack  of  it,  they 
may  still  practice  it,  while  supplementing 
it  by  the  more  delicately  sophisticated 
methods  that  have  been  briefly  and  tenta- 
tively described.  By  all  means,  let  us  have 
"  passion  "  in  reading — the  more  of  it  the 
better;  but  let  us  add  to  our  "passion" 
trained  perception,  insight,  and  sophisti- 
cated appreciation. 


O^S^9    *• 
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RecKless  Railroading 

With  all  our  boasted  advancement  in 
the  useful  arts  of  modern  life,  there  are 
certain  respects  in  which  we  are  a  long 
way  behind  some  of  those  older  countries 
which  we  are  apt  to  think  we  have  left  far 
behind  us  in  all  things  that  affect  the  com- 
fort, safety,  and  sanctity  of  the  life  of  the 
individual  citizen. 

Some  time  ago  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  was  able  to  announce  that  during  a 
period  of  twelve  months  not  a  single  pas- 
senger had  been  killed  on  the  railroads  of 
Great  Britain.  Since  then  another  three 
months  has  passed  without  a  fatality,  mak- 
ing a  straight  record  of  fifteen  months'  oper- 
ation of  the  most  crowded  railroad  system 
in   the  world  without  a  single  loss  of  life. 

Here,  in  the  United  States,  our  railroads 
have  killed  seventy-seven  passengers  in  fif- 
teen days ! 

So  far  from  there  being  any  mitigating 
circumstances,  the  more  we  look  into  the 
question  the  more  inexcusable  does  our 
own  shocking  death  list  appear;  and  for 
the  following  reasons:  First,  the  total 
number  of  passengers  carried  is  greater  in 
Great  Britain;  second,  this  greater  num- 
ber is  handled  upon  one-eighth  as  many 
miles  of  track — 24,000  miles  in  Great 
Britain  as  against  200,000  miles  in  the 
United  States;  and,  thirdly,  the  average 
speed  and  frequency  of  the  trains  is  greater 
there.  So  that  the  slaughter  that  is  going 
on  is  actually  less  excusable  than  the  mere 
figures — and  Heaven  knows  they  are  bad 
enough — would  show. 

We  recently  presented  this  comparison 
of  railroad  fatalities  to  the  chief  engineer 


of  one  of  the  leading  railroads  entering 
this  city,  who  is  a  specialist  on  the  ques- 
tion of  block  signaling,  and  asked  him  to 
explain  the  seventy-seven  fatalities.  In  his 
prompt  reply  he  put  his  hand  at  once  on 
the  weak  spot:  "The  different  results  are 
to  be  explained  by  a  difference  in  national 
temperament  —  here  we  take  chances." 
He  was  right ;  our  engineers  do  take 
chances;  they  interpret  signals  to  please 
themselves;  they  run  past  them,  and — kill 
seventy-seven  passengers  in  fifteen  days. 

But  what  are  we  to  do  ?  We  cannot 
change  "  national  temperament."  True; 
but  we  can  at  least  curb  it,  and  we  can  do 
so  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  engineer  by 
extending  the  automatic  principle,  so  that 
if  he  does  not  shut  off  steam  for  green 
lights,  it  will  be  done  for  him. 

Let  us  place  two  levers  on  the  engine 
and  two  corresponding  trips  on  the  track, 
one  within  sighting  distance  of  the  green 
and  the  other  within  sighting  distance  of 
the  red  signal.  Let  the  green  trip  register 
with  a  lever  that  shuts  an  auxiliary  throttle 
valve  near  the  smokebox;  let  the  red  trip 
register  with  another  that  will  set  the 
emergency  brake.  Then  should  the  engi- 
neer fail  to  shut  off  steam  and  let  his  engine 
coast  on  approaching  the  distant  green  sig- 
nal, it  will  be  shut  off  for  him  ;  and  if  he 
fail  to  set  the  brakes  on  sighting  the  home 
or  red  signal,  the  trip  will  open  the  train 
pipe.  The  levers  could  be  so  arranged 
that  if  the  engineer  manipulated  his  throttle 
and  brakes  in  accordance  with  the  signals, 
there  would  be  no  connection  made 
between  the  trips  and  the  engine.  The 
suggestion  as  to  automatic  air-brake  con- 
nections with  the  red  signal  was  made  sev- 
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eral  years  ago,  and  it  is  excellent ;  the 
green  light  trip  acting  on  the  throttle  is  a 
logical  extension  of  the  idea. 

Here  is  a  system  that  would  prove  an 
almost  absolute  preventive  of  collision,  and 
that,  incidentally,  would  produce  in  the 
first  brief  month  of  its  operation  a  set  of 
engineers  who  for  alert  vigilance  would  be 
hard  to  match. — Scientific  American. 


A  Defence  of  Detective  Stories 

The  first  essential  value  of  the  detective 
story  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  the  earliest  and 
only  form  of  popular  literature  in  which  is 
expressed  some  sense  of  the  poetry  of  mod- 
ern life.  Men  lived  among  mighty  moun- 
tains and  eternal  forests  for  ages  before 
they  realized  that  they  were  poetical;  it 
may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  some  of 
our  descendants  may  see  the  chimney-pots 
as  rich  a  purple  as  the  mountain-peaks, 
and  find  the  lamp-posts  as  old  and  natural 
as  the  trees.  Of  this  realization  of  a  great 
city  itself  as  something  wild  and  obvious 


the  detective  story  is  certainly  the  Iliad. 
No  man  can  have  failed  to  notice  that  in 
these  stories  the  hero  or  the  investigator 
crosses  London  with  something  of  the  lone- 
liness and  liberty  of  a  prince  in  a  tale  of 
elfland,  that  in  the  course  of  that  incalcu- 
lable journey  the  casual  omnibus  assumes 
the  primal  colors  of  a  fairy  ship.  The 
lights  of  the  city  begin  to  glow  like  innu- 
merable goblin  eyes,  since  they  are  guard- 
ians of  some  secret,  however  crude,  which 
the  writer  knows  and  the  reader  does  not. 
Every  twist  of  the  road  is  like  a  finger 
pointing  to  it :  every  fantastic  skyline  of 
chimney-pots  seems  wildly  and  derisively 
signalling  the  meaning  of  the  mystery. 

This  realization  of  the  poetry  of  London 
is  not  a  small  thing.  For  there  is  no  stone 
in  the  street  and  no  brick  in  the  wall  that 
is  not  actually  a  deliberate  symbol — a  mes- 
sage from  some  man,  as  much  as  if  it  were 
a  telegram  or  a  post-card.  The  narrowest 
street  possesses,  in  every  crook  and  twist  of 
its  intention,  the  soul  of  the  man  who 
built  it,  perhaps  long  in  his  grave.  Every 
brick  has   as   human   a  hieroglyph  as  if  it 
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were  a  graven  brick  of  Babylon;  every 
slate  on  the  roof  is  as  educational  a  docu- 
ment as  if  it  were  a  slate  covered  with 
addition  and  subtraction  sums.  Anything 
which  tends,  even  under  the  fantastic  form 
of  the  minutiae  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  to  assert 
this  romance  of  detail  in  civilization,  to 
emphasize  this  unfathomably  human  char- 
acter in  flints  and  tiles,  is  a  good  thing. 
It  is  good  that  the  average  man  should  fall 
into  the  habit  of  looking  imaginatively  at 
ten  men  in  the  street,  even  if  it  is  only  on 
the  chance  that  the  eleventh  might  be  a 
notorious  thief. 

There  is,  however,  another  good  work 
that  is  done  by  detective  stories.  While  it 
is  the  constant  tendency  of  the  Old  Adam 
to  rebel  against  so  universal  and  automatic 
a  thing  as  civilization,  to  preach  departure 
and  rebellion,  the  romance  of  police  activ- 
ity keeps  in  some  sense  before  the  mind 
the  fact  that  civilization  itself  is  the  most 
sensational  of  departures  and  the  most 
romantic  of  rebellions.  By  dealing  with 
the  unsleeping  sentinels  who  guard  the 
outposts  of  society,  it  tends  to  remind  us 
that  we  live  in  an  armed  camp,  making 
war  with  a  chaotic  world,  and  that  the 
criminals,  the  children  of  chaos,  are  noth- 
ing but  the  traitors  within  our  gates.  When 
the  detective  in  a  police  romance  stands 
alone  and  somewhat  fatuously  fearless 
amid  the  knives  and  fists  of  a  thieves' 
kitchen,  it  does  certainly  serve  to  make  us 
remember  that  it  is  the  agent  of  social  jus- 
tice who  is  the  original  and  poetic  figure, 
while  the  burglars  and  footpads  are  merely 
placid  old  cosmic  conservatives,  happy  in 
the  immemorial  respectability  of  apes  and 
wolves.  The  romance  of  the  police  force 
is  thus  the  whole  romance  of  man.  It  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  morality  is  the  most 
dark  and  daring  of  conspiracies.  It  reminds 
us  that  the  whole  noiseless  and  unnoticeable 
police  management  by  which  we  are  ruled 
and  protected  is  only  a  successful  knight- 
errantry. — From  The  T)efendanty  by  Gil- 
bert Chesterton  (Dodd,  Mead). 


Mrs.  Eddy's  Reply  to  Mark 
Twain 

It  is  a  fact  well  understood  that  I 
begged  the  students  who  first  gave  me  the 
endearing  appellative  "mother"  not  to 
name  me  thus.  But  without  my  consent 
that  word  spread  like  wildfire.    I  still  must 


think  the  name  is  not  applicable  to  me :  I 
stand  in  relation  to  this  century  as  a  Chris- 
tian discoverer,  founder,  and  leader.  I 
regard  self-deification  as  blasphemous;  I 
may  be  more  loved,  but  I  am  less  lauded, 
pampered,  provided  for,  and  cheered,  than 
others  before  me — and  wherefore?  Because 
Christian  Science  is  not  yet  popular,  and  I 
refuse  adulation. 

My  first  visit  to  the  Mother  Church  after 
it  was  built  and  dedicated  pleased  me,  and 
the  situation  was  satisfactory.  The  dear 
members  wanted  to  greet  me  with  escort 
and  the  ringing  of  bells,  but  I  declined,  and 
went  alone  in  my  carriage  to  the  church, 
entered  it,  and  knelt  in  thanks  upon  the 
steps  of  its  altar.  There  the  foresplendor 
of  the  beginnings  of  truth  fell  mysteriously 
upon  my  spirit.  I  believe  in  one  Christ, 
teach  one  Christ,  know  of  but  one  Christ. 
I  believe  in  but  one  incarnation,  one 
Mother  Mary,  and  I  know  that  I  am  not 
that  one,  and  never  claimed  to  be.  It  suf- 
fices me  to  learn  the  science  of  the  Scrip- 
tures relative  to  this  subject. 

I  have  not  the  inspiration  or  aspiration 
to  be  a  first  or  second  Virgin-Mother — her 
duplicate,  antecedent,  or  subsequent.  What 
I  am  remains  to  be  proved  by  the  good  I 
do.  We  need  much  humility,  wisdom,  and 
love  to  perform  the  functions  of  foreshad- 
owing and  foretasting  heaven  within  us. 
This  glory  is  molten  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction. — New  York  Herald. 


Repenting  at  Leisure 

An  inquiring  bachelor  sent  out  postal 
cards  to  the  married  men  of  a  town  in 
Western  New  York  with  the  inquiry, 
"Why  did  you  marry?"  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  responses  : 

"That's  what  I  have  been  trying  for 
eleven  years  to  find  out. — X."  "  Married 
to  get  even  with  her  mother,  but  never 
have. — W."  "  Because  Sarah  told  me 
that  five  other  young  men  had  proposed  to 
her. — C."  "The  father  thought  eight 
years'  courtin'  was  almost  enough. — B." 
"I  was  tired  of  buying  ice-cream  and  can- 
dies, and  going  to  theatres  and  church, 
and  wanted  a  rest.  Have  saved  money. — 
J.  C."  "Please  don't  stir  me  up. — E." 
"  Because  I  did  not  have  the  experience  I 
have  now. — G."  "  That's  the  same  ques- 
tion that  my  friends  ask  me. — C.  H." 
"I  wanted   a  companion   of  the  opposite 
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sex.  P.S. — She  is  still  opposite. — A." 
"Because  it  is  just  my  luck. — P.  J."  "I 
yearned  for  some  company.  We  now  have 
it  all  the  time. — Karl."  "  Have  exhausted 
all  the  figures  in  the  arithmetic  to  figure 
out  an  answer  to  your  question;  between 
multiplication  and  division  in  the  family, 
and  distraction  in  addition,  the  answer  is 
hard  to  arrive  at. — Old  Man."  "I  mar- 
ried to  get  the  best  wife  in  the  world. — 
Simon."  "Because  I  asked  her  if  she'd 
have  me.  She  said  she  would.  She's  got 
me. — Blivins." — From  A  Budget  of  Anec- 
dotes,  by  George  Seton  (Chapman  &  Hall). 


Medievalizing  Woman 

I  always  read  with  interest  what  Mr. 
Finck  writes  of  his  ideal  of  the  true  woman, 
the  "embodiment  of  personal  beauty"  and 
the  object  of  "romantic  love,"  and  I  quite 
agree  with  him  that  this  ideal  can  be  best 
developed  by  denying  woman  not  only 
co-education,  but  all  education  beyond  that 
of  the  three  K's,  Kircbe,  Kiiche,  and  Kin- 
der, to  which  may  be  perhaps  added  a 
fourth,  Kleider,  and  that  modified  science 
which  will  enable  her  to  tell  pretty  stories 
to  her  children. 

If  this  ideal  prevails  it  means  the  establish- 
ment of  something  more  nearly  approach- 
ing the  French  system,  which,  to  put  it 
roughly,  is  marriage  of  a  man  who  is  skep- 
tical with  a  woman  who  is  superstitious; 
the  man  may  be  a  libertine,  the  woman  is 
convent-bred;  the  one  used  to  unlimited 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  the  other 
to  narrow  views  and  cultivated  ignorance ; 
the    man     knowing    many    women,    the 


First  Bookworm — How  do  you  like  these  popu- 
lar novels  that  the  publishers  are  printing  so  many 
million  copies  of  ? 

Second  Bookworm — Can't  say.  They  never 
last  long  enough  for  me  to  get  a  taste.  —  The 
'Bookman. 


woman  knowing  no  other  men;  the  man 
traveled,  the  woman  cloistered ;  the  man 
accustomed  to  breathe  oxygen,  the  woman 
inured  to  an  atmosphere  charged  with  car- 
bonic acid.  Under  these  conditions  every 
marriage  is  a  mesalliance.  The  only  bond 
of  union  is  sexual  attraction  or  pecuniary 
interests,  and  this  is  a  poor  basis  for  a  true 
marriage,  which  is  more  than  a  physical  and 
domiciliary  association.  Opposites  may 
attract,  but  similars  are  pleasanter  to  live 
with.  Each  man  must  make  his  choice 
between  a  Dora  and  an  Agnes  unless,  like 
Copperfield,  he  can  marry  both. 

In  my  opinion  the  reaction  against 
co-education  is  a  part  of  the  general  move- 
ment toward  medievalism.  This  tendency 
shows  itself  in  a  thousand  ways,  of  which 
it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  dominance 
of  corporations,  monopolies,  and  guilds ; 
the  establishment  of  hereditary  societies 
and  the  revival  of  interest  in  heraldry 
and  archaic  forms  in  books,  art,  and  lit- 
erature ;  the  recrudescence  of  astrology 
and  kindred  superstitions;  the  advance  of 
ritualism  in  church  and  college;  the  enthus- 
iasm for  athletics  and  physical  develop- 
ment ;  militarism  and  imperialism ;  the  rise 
of  the  chaperon  and  the  concomitant 
acceptance  of  the  double  standard  of 
morals.  The  strength  of  any  of  these 
movements  does  not  depend  upon  its  own 
logic,  but  they  all,  good  and  bad,  advance 
together  in  blind  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  the  Zeitgeist. 

The  sole  remedy — or  preventive,  for  I 
know  of  no  remedy — for  sexual  hyperes- 
thesia is  normal  casual  contact  between 
men  and  women,  especially  while  young, 
in  their  daily  tasks  and  pleasures.  As  in 
electricity,  the  more  complete  the  insula- 
tion the  higher  the  potential  rises  on  each 
side  until,  instead  of  comparatively  harm- 
less "sparking,"  we  get  a  dangerous  thun- 
derbolt. The  sooner  a  young  man  finds 
out  that  his  wife  is  not  a  goddess  to  be 
worshiped,  nor  a  sorceress  to  be  feared,  but 
a  woman  to  be  lived  with,  the  better  are 
the  chances  for  a  happy  marriage.  The 
chivalrous  attitude  toward  woman,  which 
consists  in  talking  as  though  woman  were 
an  angel  and  acting  as  though  man  were 
a  brute,  has  been  largely  replaced  in  this 
country  by  a  camaraderie  which  represents 
a  higher  type  of  civilization. 

Some  people  never  seem  to  understand 
that  when  freedom  ami  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity are  advocated   the  real   object  is  not 
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to  enforce  uniformity,  but  to  permit  the  de- 
velopment of  diversity.  On  the  contrary, 
the  real  object  of  "equality"  is  to  produce 
inequality.  The  "womanly  woman"  can 
never  develop,  except  in  an  atmosphere  of 
perfect  freedom.  We  believe  the  woman 
who  grows  is  better  than  the  woman  who 
is  manufactured  by  the  machinery  of  social 
restrictions  and  prescriptions.  What  is 
woman's  true  sphere  will  be  determined 
by  experiment,  not  by  history  nor  by  theo- 
retical psychology. — E.  E.  Slosson,  in  The 
Independent. 

British  and  American  Rivalry 

There  is  a  tendency  in  this  country  to 
regard  America  and  her  progress  from  a 
mistaken  point  of  view.  We  have  posi- 
tively given  way  to  something  like  a  panic 
of  late  years  at  our  cousins'  successes  and 
their  investments  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  unmanly. 
Thoughtful  Americans  take  a  very  differ- 
ent view.  America  is  a  marvellously  suc- 
cessful nation,  but  she  is  honeycombed 
with  problems  which  make  her  future  a 
matter  of  some  uncertainty.  The  colossal 
aggregations  of  capital  under  individual 
control,  for  instance,  organized  into  huge 
11  combines"  under  laws  practically  confer- 
ring limitless  power  upon  them,  constitute 
a  great  national  peril,  and  nobody  yet  sees 
just  how  it  is  to  be  averted.  These  enor- 
mous aggregations  of  capital  upon  which 
dividends  must  be  paid,  and  which  will 
certainly  in  many  cases  collapse  like  a  house 
of  cards  at  the  first  sign  of  bad  times,  leav- 
ing wreck  and  ruin  behind  them,  form  an 
imminent  danger  from  which  we  are  free. 
The  negro  problem  is  more  insistent  than 
ever,  and  further  from  a  solution.  The 
relations  of  capital  and  labor,  harmonious 
now  because  of  the  high  wages  and 
bonuses  which  good  times  enable  the 
employers  to  pay,  may  become  very  strained 
when  highly  paid  employment  is  restricted 
— and  passion  and  bloodshed  are  never  far 
off  when  "labor  troubles"  break  out  in 
America. 

"The  Old  Country  must  wake  up" — 
by  readiness  to  adopt  American  methods, 
when  these  are  better;  by  promptly  profit- 
ing by  American  experience;  by  enforcing 
economy  in  national  expenditure ;  by  seek- 
ing a  more  efficient  Government,  in  which, 
for  example,  the  great  offices  controlling 
trade  should  be  filled  by  men  of  the  highest 


business  capacity  and  the  widest  business 
experience;  by  pushing  forward  the  educa- 
tion of  all  classes  upon  wiser  and  more 
practical  lines;  by  pursuing  a  simpler  and 
better  informed  foreign  policy,  with  peace 
as  its  chief  aim.  It  might  be  rash  to 
prophesy  that  Great  Britain  will  be  hard  at 
work  and  as  prosperous  as  of  old  when  the 
United  States  is  torn  from  side  to  side  by 
the  most  terrible  labor  conflict  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  but  it  would  not  be  a  whit 
more  unwise  than  the  alarmist  forecasts 
which  hand  over  our  commercial  position 
in  the  world  to  the  United  States  in  the 
near  future,  and  reduce  us  to  "an  over- 
crowded and  discontented  little  island  in 
the  North  Sea."  There  is  every  reason 
for  strenuous  efforts,  for  a  wakeful  out- 
look, and  the  abandonment  of  some  of  our 
old  indifferent  acceptance  of  things  as  they 
are;  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
rushing  from  the  one  extreme  of  self-com- 
placency to  the  opposite  extreme  of  self- 
depreciation. —  World's  Work  (English 
edition). 


A  Stroke  of  Genius 

The  two  sons  of  J.  J.  Hill,  "  Jim  "  and 
"  Lou,"  have  knuckled  down  to  work 
since  their  days  in  Yale,  and  their  father  is 
proud  of  their  records  as  railroad  men  in 
the  ten  years  since  he  set  their  respective 
noses  to  the  grindstone.  Both  have  risen 
to  responsible  positions  in  the  Great 
Northern  system,  and  have  shown  them- 
selves worthy  of  their  responsibilities  with- 


A. — That's  Jones'  daughter  with  him. 
just  about  to  be  married. 

B.— Who's  the  lucky  man  ?     A. — Jones. 
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out  what  they  used  to  call  the  "  old  man's 
pull." 

Young  "  Jim  "  Hill  made  his  first  hit  as 
a  possible  railroad  magnate  when  he  was 
in  college.  In  those  salad  days,  he  was 
not  a  hard  student,  and  had  several  pain- 
ful interviews  with  an  unsympathetic 
faculty  at  times.  It  does  no  harm  in  the 
light  of  his  present  success  to  record  that 
a  warning  was  sent  to  the  president  of 
the  Great  Northern  system,  to  the  effect 
that  more  studious  application  was  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  under-graduate  in 
question  or  his  college  career  might  be 
frosted.  Summer  vacation  was  near  at 
hand,  and  young  "  Jim  "  Hill  did  not  view 
with  enthusiasm  his  probable  reception  at 
home.  His  father  had  taken  the  situation 
too  seriously  for  comfort,  and  had  threat- 
ened a  disastrous  embargo  on  the  vacation 
budget  of  expense. 

A  master  stroke  averted  the  crisis.  A 
thesis  was  due  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  course  and  one  of  the  lists  of  topics 
offered  was  "  The  Effect  of  Transporta- 
tion Systems  on  the  Growth  of  Cities." 
Young  "  Jim  "  Hill  announced,  "  Here  is 
where  I  save  my  life."  He  forsook  his 
cheerful  haunts  for  the  university  library. 
He  dug  out  statistics  by  the  carload,  and 
sought  chiefly  information  about  the  great 
Northwest.  He  compiled  and  condensed, 
and  clipped  and  copied,  and  sweated,  until 
the  result  was  a  thesis  that  showed  in  at 
least  a  dozen  different  conclusive  ways 
that  the  safety  of  the  solar  system  depended 
on  railway  development,  and  that  the 
Northwest,  of  all  parts  of  the  globe,  had 
been  developed  by  railwa)'S,  and  by  the 
Great  Northern  system  in  particular. 

The  thesis  passed  the  faculty  with  flying 
colors,  and  was  then  carefully  forwarded 
by  registered  mail,  well  ahead  of  the  home- 
coming of  the  author.  J.  J.  Hill  was 
delighted.  He  slew  the  fatted  calf,  and 
when  "Young  Jim"  returned  to  New 
Haven  in  the  fall  he  announced  that  he 
had  had  the  summer  of  his  life,  and  a 
chartered  yacht  as  a  token  of  parental 
esteem. 

"It  was  the  hit  of  my  life,"  said  he. 
"  Dad  has  me  figured  out  as  the  wisest 
material  for  a  railroad  man  that  ever  came 
down  the  track.  '  Transportation  and  the 
Growth  of  Cities,' well  I  guess.  Couldn't 
have  landed  harder  if  I'd  studied  every  day 
since  I  was  a  freshman." — New  York  Mail 
and  Express. 


Presidents  and  Prime  Ministers 

The  Presidential  office  differs  from  all 
other  political  offices  in  the  world,  and  has 
justified  the  hope  of  its  creators.  We  may 
fairly  maintain  that  the  creation  and  admin- 
istration of  our  Presidential  office  have 
added  something  to  political  history,  and 
when  we  contrast  in  character  and  ability 
the  men  who  have  filled  it  with  the  mon- 
archs  of  England  and  of  France,  we  may 
have  a  feeling  of  just  pride.  Mr.  Bryce 
makes  a  suggestive  comparison  in  ability  of 
our  Presidents  with  the  prime  ministers  of 
England,  awarding  the  palm  to  the  Eng- 
lishmen, and  from  his  large  knowledge  of 
both  countries  and  impartial  judgment  we 
may  readily  accept  his  conclusion.  It  is, 
however,  a  merit  of  our  Constitution  that 
as  great  ability  is  not  required  for  its  chief 
executive  office  as  is  demanded  in  England. 
The  prime  minister  must  have  a  talent  for 
both  administration  and  debate,  which  is 
a  rare  combination  of  powers,  and  if  he 
be  chosen  from  the  House  of  Commons 
it  may  happen  that  too  much  stress  will 
be  laid  upon  oratory,  or  the  power  of 
making  ready  replies  to  the  attacks  of  the 
opposition. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  Wash- 
ington defending  his  policy  in  the  House 
or  the  Senate  from  a  fire  of  questions  and 
cross-questions.  Lincoln  might  have  devel- 
oped this  quality  of  a  prime  minister,  but 
his  replies  and  sallies  of  wit  to  put  to  con- 
fusion his  opponents  would  have  lacked 
the  dignity  his  State  papers  and  confiden- 
tial letters  possess.  Hayes  and  Cleveland 
were  excellent  administrators,  but  neither 
could  have  reached  his  high  position  had 
the  debating  ability  of  a  prime  minister 
been  required.  On  the  other  hand,  Gar- 
field, Harrison,  and  McKinley  would  have 
been  effective  speakers  in  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate. 

An  American  may  judge  his  own  country 
best  from  European  soil,  impregnated  as  he 
there  is  with  European  ideas.  Twice  have 
I  been  in  Europe  during  Cleveland's  term, 
twice  during  McKinley's,  once  during 
Roosevelt's.  During  the  natural  process 
of  comparison,  when  one  must  recognize 
in  many  things  the  distinct  superiority  of 
England,  Germany,  and  France,  I  have 
never  had  a  feeling  other  than  high  respect 
for  each  one  of  these  Presidents;  and  tak- 
ing it  by  small  and  Large  in  the  endeavor  to 
consider  fairly  the  hits  and   misses  of  all,  I 
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have  never  had  any  reason  to  feel  that  the 
conduct  of  our  national  government  has 
been  inferior  to  that  of  any  one  of  these 
highly  civilized  powers. — James  Ford  Rhodes 
in  Scribner's  Magazine. 


Judicious  Advertising 

President  Harper  of  Chicago  University, 
the  Illustrious  Gauddisart  of  our  educa- 
tional circles,  remarked  recently  that  col- 
leges to  be  successful  could  not  do  without 
a  little  judicious  advertising.  This  leads 
Punch  to  submit  the  following  specimen  : 

EDUCATION. 

Gamaliel  College,  Oxford. 
Established  over  600  years. 
A  high-class  College  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
and  others,   where  young  men  are  trained  to  be 
refined  and  cultured. 

The  College  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  "  Broad  ' ' 
thoroughfare,  and  the  buildings  are  modern  and 
convenient. 

Every  care  and  comfort. 

Nice  Garden. 

Excellent  Cuisine. 

"  Weekly  Battles,"  "  Scouting,"  and  other  tactics. 

Parents  desirous  of  sending  their  sons  to  College 

should  first  write  to  the  Master  for  a  Prospectus 

and  Scale  of  Fees. 

Our  latest  successes  include  : 
Lord  Curzon,  Viceroy  of  India;   and  the  runner- 
up  in  the  Amateur  Ping-Pong  Championship. 

Train  meets  every  bus. 

N.B. — No  connection  with  somewhat  similar 
establishments  next  door  and  opposite. 

Some  universities  advertise  one  way  and 
some  another.  Dr.  Harper  carries  a  big 
line  of  academic  goods,  another  dignitary 
finds  fault  with  his  boys  for  not  having 
large  families.  Yale  gets ' '  culture  ' '  through 
athletics,  while  other  places  are  talked 
about  because  of  their  annual  dinners.  It 
really  doesn't  matter  how  it  is  done  as  long 
as  public  interest  is  aroused. — New  York 
Sun. 

A  Link  with  the  Past 

Two  weeks  ago  the  following  obituary 
notice  appeared  in  the  Times  : 

LEWES. — On  the  22nd  inst.,  at  31, 
Auriol  Road,  in  her  81st  year,  Agnes,  the 
widow  of  George  Henry  Lewes,  who  died 
November  30,  1878. 

It  must  have  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
people,  as  it  did  to  me,  that  a  lady  so 
closely  connected  with  the  most  discussed 


event  in  the  lives  of  George  Eliot  and 
George  Henry  Lewes  should  have  been 
quietly  living  all  this  time  in  West  Ken- 
sington. I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  the 
disentanglement  of  the  unhappy  story 
which  is  thus  revived. 

But  that  story  has  necessarily  come  once 
more  under  discussion,  and  I  propose  to 
place  side  by  side  two  expressions  of  opin- 
ion which  have  been  evoked  by  the  event. 
I  place  first  the  following  striking  commu- 
nication sent  to  the  Times  by  Mrs.  E. 
Katherine  Bates,  who,  in  reference  to  that 
paper's  statement  that  Lewes  left  his  family 
to  form  his  connection  with  George  Eliot, 
writes  as  follows: 

Some  years  ago  I  was  taking  tea  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lewes  (he  being 
the  son  of  George  Henry  Lewes  to  whom 
George  Eliot  left  her  MSS.  and  most  of 
her  possessions),  and  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  subject  to  which  your 
remarks  refer.  I  had  often  heard  some 
such  suggestions  made,  and  had  greatly 
desired  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

That  afternoon  Mr.  Charles  Lewes 
accompanied  me  downstairs  to  the  hall 
door,  and  by  a  sudden  and  overpowering 
impulse  I  was  led  to  ask  him  whether  it 
were  true  that  his  father  had  left  his 
mother  owing  to  the  influence  of  George 
Eliot. 

"It  is  a  wicked  falsehood,"  was  his 
answer.  "My  mother  had  left  my  father 
long  before  he  and  George  Eliot  had  ever 
met  each  other.  George  Eliot  found  a 
ruined  life,  and  she  made  it  into  a  beauti- 
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If   Wood  were  mercenary,   what  a   fortune    he 

could    make    showing    how    to    handle    Teddy ! 

— The  Chicago  RccurJ. 
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ful  life.  She  found  us  poor  little  mother- 
less boys,  and  what  she  did  for  us  no  one 
on  earth  will  ever  know";  and  his  whole 
face  lighted  up  with  emotion  and  the  tears 
came  to  his  eyes  as  he  said  this  to  me. 

He  then  continued  in  these  words:  "I 
am  the  son  of  the  woman  who,  people  say, 
was  wronged  by  George  Eliot  and  my  father. 
I  have  told  you  the  real  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  you  have  my  authority  to  repeat  it 
wherever  and  whenever  such  a  statement 
is  made  again  in  your  presence." 

This  remarkable  and  poignant  statement 
may  seem  to  many  readers  to  settle  the 
matter,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  dif- 
ferent views  find  supporters.  Comment- 
ing on  the  Times  obituary  notice,  a  .  Man 
of  Kent"  writes  in  the  'British  Weekly: 

Though,  on  the  whole,  public  opinion 
went  with  Lewes  rather  than  with  his 
wife,  yet  those  who  knew  have  quite  a 
different  story  to  tell.  They  declare  that 
Thornton  Hunt  was  a  much  finer  charac- 
ter than  Lewes.  The  subject  at  best  is 
unsavory,  and  I  content  myself  with  refer- 
ring to  the  first  volume  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Lin- 
ton's book,  The  Autobiography  of  Chris- 
topher Kirk  land,  for  her  view  of  the  case, 
and  also  to  the  same  writer's  posthumous 


volume  of  Reminiscences  of  Thackeray,  Dick- 
ens, and  George  Eliot.  But  here,  again,  I 
have  the  advantage  of  referring  to  a  sur- 
viving friend  who  knew  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  in  his  judgment  the  whole 
affair  was  deeply  discreditable  to  all  con- 
cerned. Lewes'  children,  as  is  well  known, 
were  brought  up  by  George  Eliot.  Through 
all  the  clamor  and  controversy  Mrs.  Lewes 
has  remained  absolutely  silent,  and  now  she 
is  dead.— T.  P.'s  Weekly. 


Concerning  Spinsters 

But  my  strong  fortress  for  the  unrecon- 
ciled spinster  is  not  built  by  the  work  of 
her  hands,  whether  it  be  egg-gathering, 
planting  seeds,  or  picking  flowers.  It  lies 
in  the  cultivation  of  her  imagination  and 
her  sense  of  humor.  If  you  have  these 
two  you  may  laugh  at  fate,  for  you  are 
clad  in  an  armor  which  never  rusts  nor 
disintegrates.  If  you  are  inclined  to  be 
bitter,  to  view  yourself  as  the  football  of 
Destiny,  kicked  from  one  discomfort  to 
another;  if  you  think  people  snub  you;  if 
you  suspect  your  best  friends  of  growing 
cold  toward  you,  or  even  of  deliberate 
slights; — if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
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in  the  dark  and  brooding  over  these  things, 
the  fault  of  the  whole  matter  lies  within. 
It  is  your  fault  because  you  take  a  morbid 
point  of  view.  Think  how  unwholesome 
and  malarial  your  mind  must  be.  Consider 
the  stagnant  state  of  your  heart.  Think 
of  the  microbes  which  are  eating  your  soul 
away.  Such  a  disagreeable  person  as  you 
are  determined  to  be  deserves  to  be  slighted 
and  snubbed  and  left  out  of  parties  and 
picnics.  Who  wants  such  a  walking 
funeral  about  ? 

Don't  lay  it  to  the  influence  of  the  hall 
bed-room.  That  would  not  be  fair.  But 
you  may  lay  it  to  the  influence  of  the 
boarding-house,  which  generally  consists 
of  hall  bed-rooms.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  worse  than  the  boarding-house  habit, 
it  can  only  be  the  wrapper  and  curl-paper 
habit  of  certain  slovenly  women.  If  a 
woman  wears  a  wrapper  mornings  and 
keeps  her  hair  in  curl  papers  at  breakfast, 
she  deserves  never  to  get  a  husband.  And 
if  a  woman  with  a  husband  does  it,  she 
deserves  to  lose  him. — Lilian  Bell  in 
Harper's  Bazar. 


A  Doomed  Sport 

Bills  prohibiting  pigeon-shooting  are 
appearing  in  the  Legislatures,  and  they 
ought  to  be  supported  by  vigorous  petitions 
from  the  public.  They  will  be  opposed,  of 
course,  by  "sportsmen"  of  the  peculiar 
class  who  amuse  themselves  with  this 
"sport."  Did  you  ever  see  the  "  sports- 
man "  who  spends  his  Sundays  maiming 
and  killing  pigeons?  He  is  a  fine  person, 
isn't  he,  to  pose  as  a  champion  of  sport ! 
He  a  sportsman,  this  obese,  slow,  lazy  per- 
son who  stands  by  the  hour  popping  miser- 
able pellets  at  the  poor  creatures  that 
struggle  from  the  traps !  If  he  is,  so  is  fly- 
paper. 

We  have  often  wondered  what  a  Span- 
iard who  read  the  things  American  news- 
papers say  about  bull-fighting  would  think 
of  pigeon-shooting.  The  two  "sports" 
are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath.  The  bull-fighter  takes  some  risks 
— not  many,  but  enough  to  make  his  pro- 
fession a  dangerous  one — and  bull-fighters 
have  been  known  to  be  killed  in  the  ring. 
The  bull-fighter  must  be  courageous, 
strong,  skilful.  But  what  strength,  cour- 
age, skill,  or  other  valuable  human  quality 
is  needed   to  shoot   pigeons  from  a  trap  ? 


It  does  not  even  demand  a  very  high  degree 
of  markmanship.  Its  only  real  essential  is 
cruelty.  For  every  other  sport  in  which 
the  killing  of  creatures  is  the  object,  some 
sturdiness  of  mind  or  of  body  is  required. 
We  say  this,  although  we  think  sport  has 
become  too  much  of  a  fetich  with  us. 
Like  the  English  people  as  the  Frenchman 
saw  them,  we  are  disposed  to  say:  "It  is 
a  beautiful  day.  Let  us  go  out  and  kill 
something,"  and  despise  people  who  think 
the  killing  of  things  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
butcher.  But  none  of  the  excuses  that 
can  be  made  for  other  assaults  with  intent 
to  kill  upon  the  brute  creation  can  be 
pleaded  for  pigeon-shooting.  It  is  an  evil 
pastime,  good  only  for  the  gunsmith,  and 
it  should  be  placed  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  law  as  cock-fighting,  dog-fighting,  and 
bear-baiting. — Collier's  Weekly. 


The  Triumph  of  Individualism 

After  having  passed  through  the  savage 
tribe,  and  next  through  the  village  com- 
munity, the  Europeans  came  to  work  out 
in  medieval  times  a  new  organization, 
which  had  the  advantage  of  allowing  great 
latitude  for  individual  initiative,  while  it 
largely  responded  at  the  same  time  to 
man's  need  of  mutual  support.  A  federa- 
tion of  village  communities,  covered  by  a 
network  of  guilds  and  fraternities,  was 
called  into  existence  in  the  medieval  cities. 
Immense  results  were  achieved  under  this 
new  form  of  union — in  well-being  for  all, 
in  industries,  art,  science,  and  commerce. 
But  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  medieval  republics,  surrounded 
by  domains  of  hostile  feudal  lords,  unable 
to  free  the  peasants  from  servitude,  and 
gradually  corrupted  by  ideas  of  Roman 
Caesarism,  became  a  prey  to  the  growing 
military  states. 

For  the  next  three  centuries  the  States, 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  these  islands, 
systematically  weeded  out  all  institutions 
in  which  the  mutual  aid  tendency  had 
formerly  found  its  expression.  The  vil- 
lage communities  were  bereft  of  their  folk- 
motes,  their  courts,  and  independent  ad- 
ministration. The  guilds  were  spoilated  of 
their  possessions  and  liberties,  and  placed 
under  the  control,  the  fancy,  and  the 
bribery  of  the  State's  official.  The  cities 
were  divested  of  their  sovereignty,  and  the 
very  springs  of  their  inner  life — the  folk- 
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mote,  the  elected  justices  and  administra- 
tion, the  sovereign  parish  and  the  sover- 
eign guild — were  annihilated;  the  State's 
functionary  took  possession  of  every  link 
of  what  formerly  was  an  organic  whole. 
Under  that  fatal  policy  and  the  wars  it 
engendered,  whole  regions,  once  populous 
and  wealthy,  were  laid  bare ;  rich  cities 
became  insignificant  boroughs;  the  very 
roads  which  connected  them  with  other 
cities  became  impracticable.  Industry,  art, 
and  knowledge  fell  into  decay.  Political 
education,  science,  and  law  were  rendered 
subservient  to  the  idea  of  State  centraliza- 
tion. 

The  absorption  of  all  social  functions  by 
the  State  necessarily  favored  the  develop- 
ment of  an  unbridled,  narrow-minded  indi- 
vidualism. In  proportion  as  the  obliga- 
tions towards  the  State  grew  in  numbers 
the  citizens  were  evidently  relieved  from 
their  obligations  towards  each  other.  In 
the  guild — and  in  medieval  times  every 
man  belonged  to  some  guild  or  fraternity — 
two  "brothers"  were  bound  to  watch  in 
turns  a  brother  who  had  fallen  ill ;  it  would 
be  sufficient  now  to  give  one's  neighbor 
the  address  of  the  next  pauper's  hospital. 
In  barbarian  society,  to  assist  at  a  fight 
between  two  men,  arisen  from  a  quarrel, 
and  not  to  prevent  it  from  taking  a  fatal 
issue,  meant  to  be  oneself  treated  as  a  mur- 
derer; but  under  the  theory  of  the  all- 
protecting   State   the   bystander   need  not 


RUNNING  THE  GAUNTLET 
Ministerial    Candidate — I   wonder   if    they   are 
going  to  hit  me  hard  ?— Ram's  Horn. 


intrude;  it  is  the  policeman's  business  to 
interfere,  or  not.  And  while  in  a  savage 
land,  among  the  Hottentots,  it  would  be 
scandalous  to  eat  without  having  loudly 
called  out  thrice  whether  there  is  not 
somebody  wanting  to  share  the  food,  all 
that  a  citizen  has  to  do  now  is  to  pay  the 
poor  tax  and  to  let  the  starving  starve. 

The  result  is,  that  the  theory  which 
maintains  that  men  can,  and  must,  seek 
their  own  happiness  in  a  disregard  of 
other  people's  wants  is  now  triumphant  all 
around — in  law,  in  science,  in  religion.  It 
is  the  religion  of  the  day,  and  to  doubt  of 
its  efficacy  is  to  be  a  dangerous  Utopian. 
Science  loudly  proclaims  that  the  struggle 
of  each  against  all  is  the  leading  principle 
of  nature,  and  of  human  societies  as  well. 
To  that  struggle  Biology  ascribes  the  pro- 
gressive evolution  of  the  animal  world. 
History  takes  the  same  line  of  argument; 
and  political  economists,  in  their  naive 
ignorance,  trace  all  progress  of  modern 
industry  and  machinery  to  the  "wonder- 
ful" effects  of  the  same  principle.  The 
very  religion  of  the  pulpit  is  a  religion  of 
individualism,  slightly  mitigated  by  more  or 
less  charitable  relations  to  one's  neighbors, 
chiefly  on  Sundays.  "Practical"  men 
and  theorists,  men  of  science,  and  religious 
preachers,  lawyers  and  politicians,  all  agree 
upon  one  thing — that  individualism  may 
be  more  or  less  softened  in  its  harshest 
effects  by  charity,  but  that  it  is  the  only 
secure  basis  for  the  maintenance  of  society 
and  its  ulterior  progress. — Prince  Kropotkin 
in  "Mutual  Aid  a  Factor  in  Evolution" 
(McClure,  Phillips). 


The  Pitfalls  of  Etiquette 

"  I  think  the  customs  and  etiquette  here 
are  perfectly  delightful,"  said  an  ex-Ambas- 
sadress, whose  husband  had  represented  us 
abroad  some  time  ago.  "  They  are  just 
the  right  thing  for  our  country  and  are  a 
great  contrast  to  what  prevails  in  Europe, 
I  can  assure  you.  I  suppose,"  and  she 
glanced  around  with  a  deprecating  smile, 
"  all  of  you  have  heard  of  my  first  appear- 
ance   at    Court,   when    the    General   was 

Ambassador  at ,  and  I  sat  down   in 

the  presence  of  royalty  ?  " 

Some  of  us  had  heard  a  rumor  of  the 
tale,  but  we  were  too  polite  to  admit  it.  BO 
we  waited.  She  went  on  with  a  fine 
touch  of  humor: 
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"Before  we  made  our  first  appearance 
at  Court  the  General  asked  for  some 
instructions.  I  was  given  two  or  three 
points.  I  was  told  that  I  must  back  out 
of  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, and  I  was  shown  how  to  do  it.  I 
was  also  instructed  that  I  must  not  turn 
my  back  to  any  member  of  the  reigning 
family,  and  as  almost  every  other  man  and 
woman  at  Court  was  of  the  blood  royal, 
you  may  fancy  what  a  task  was  before  me. 
When  the  first  court  function  came  around 
I  went  in  all  the  splendor  of  Court  dress 
and  tight  shoes,  and,  as  you  all  may  see,  I 
am  no  sylph.  I  got  along  very  well, 
however,  and  backed  away  from  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  in  good  shape,  and 
was  congratulating  myself  on  being  safely 
over  the  worst  of  it  when  the  General 
whispered  to  me,  suddenly,  in  a  suppressed 
voice : 

'Wife,  wife,  you  are  turning  your 
back  to  the  Archduke  C ' 

"1  wheeled  about  promptly  only  to  be 
met  with : 

'  Take  care ;  the  Archduchess  is  just 
behind.' 

"I  wheeled  again,  and  then  heard  the 
General  warn  me  agonizingly : 
1  The  Prince,  the  Prince  ! ' 

"By  this  time  I  was  not  only  very  ner- 
vous but  dizzy,  and  I  said  in  a  whisper  to 
the  General,  'Good  Heavens!  I've  got  to 
turn  my  back  somewhere ;  do,  pray,  pilot 
me  up  against  the  wall ;  I  suppose  I  won't 
be  committing  any  breach  if  I  turn  my 
back  to  the  wall?  ' 

"  But  the  General  was  obdurate  and 
insisted  that  the  wife  of  the  American 
Ambassador  must  face  the  music,  and 
before  the  evening  was  a  quarter  gone  I 
felt  perfectly  sure  that  I  had  backed  all 
over  the  map  of  Europe,  and  besides,  my 
tight  shoes  had  begun  to  bite  as  only  tight 
shoes  can  on  such  occasions.  At  last, 
when  it  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to 
spin  about  any  longer,  a  space  was  cleared 
and  I  spied  a  gorgeous  green  satin  sofa.  I 
said  to  the  General: 

'You  see  that  green  sofa  over  there? 
Well,  Royalty  or  no  Royalty,  I'm  going  to 
sit  on  that  sofa,  even  if  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain makes  a  face  at  me.'  ' 

"And  did  you?"  I  asked,  as  the  ex- 
Ambassadress  wiped  away  a  tear  of  laughter. 

"Of  course  I  did,"  she  said,  "and  to 
this  day  the  General  can't  bear  to  see  the 
color   green   anywhere    about.       But    I'm 


thankful  we  don't  have  to  back  around 
over  here." — From  The  Woman  s  Wash- 
ington, in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


What  Lies  Ahead  for  England  ? 

I  confess  I  contemplate  the  future  with 
profound  misgiving.  The  masses  have  had 
dangerous  object  lessons  furnished  them  in 
South  Africa  as  to  what  are  deemed  legiti- 
mate methods  of  warfare  against  an 
obstructive  oligarchy.  "Methods  of  bar- 
barism," which  were  lauded  to  the  skies  as 
the  very  acme  of  humanity  on  the  veldt, 
may  be  found  quite  as  effective,  although 
they  will  not  be  regarded  as  so  "  humane," 
when  employed  by  starving  crowds  savage 
with  hunger.  The  evidence  given  in  the 
Hartopp  case — every  word  of  which  was 
printed  verbatim  in  the  newspapers  read  by 
the  masses — affords  the  demagogue  only 
too  tempting  a  text  for  incendiary  invect- 
ives against  the  idle  rich.  Organized 
Christianity  has  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
people.  The  Daily  News  census  shows 
that,  so  far  as  the  figures  have  been  pub- 
lished, six  out  of  seven  of  the  citizens  of 
London  never  darken  the  doors  of  any 
place  of  worship.  The  support  given  by 
the  Moloch  priests  to  the  war  has  deprived 
them  of  the  small  moral  restraint  which 
they  might  otherwise  have  exercised. 


ON  THE   LONDON    ROAD 

No  work    for  "our    heroes"  when   the  war  is 
over.  —  /?.  Caton  Woodville  in  The  Sphere. 
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The  pinch  of  poverty  will  tighten  rather 
than  relax.  Ministers,  not  content  with 
taxing  the  people's  bread,  have  committed 
themselves  to  a  policy  which  is  meaning- 
less unless  it  increases  the  price  of  sugar  by 
several  millions  a  year.  Instead  of  avoid- 
ing fresh  wars,  they  are  preparing  for  a 
costly  expedition  against  the  Mad  Mullah 
and  they  secretly  embarked  upon  a  war  in 
alliance  with  Germany  against  Venezuela. 
Unless  they  raise  at  least  ;£  15,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  farmsteads 
and  restocking  the  farms  which  they  have 
destroyed  in  South  Africa,  they  will  have 
to  maintain  a  standing  army  in  a  new  Ire- 
land at  a  cost  equivalent  to  the  interest  on 
a  capital  expenditure  of  ^150,000,000. 

All  this  means  only  one  thing.  Right 
ahead  of  us  lies  a  period  of  semi-revolution- 
ary discontent,  which  if  not  rightly  guided 
will  have  disastrous  consequences.  It  is 
this  necessity  which,  I  anticipate,  will 
bring  the  Progressive  Party  into  being,  and 
before  /ery  long  will  place  it  in  power. 
The  question,  therefore,  as  to  what  will 
be  the  policy  of  the  new  Party  is  of  press- 
ing importance,  and  its  discussion  is  well 
within  the  pale  of  practical  politics. 

The  policy  of  the  new  Party,  I  take  it, 
will  be  subject  to  infinite  modification  in 
order  to  meet  the  pressing  exigencies  of  a 
very  troublous  time.  But  its  main  aim  and 
purpose  will  be  to  convert  the  present  mil- 
itant British  Empire  into  a  peaceful  Co- 
operative Commonwealth  of  Federated 
States,  whose  first  object  will  be  to  secure 
for  every  man  or  woman,  able  and  willing 
to  work,  the  following  indispensable 
essentials  to  a  human  existence: 

(1)  Sufficient  food,  at  least  equal  to 
the  rations  of  criminals  in  gaols. 

(2)  A  decent  home,  at  least  equal, 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  to  the  stables 
in  which  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
keep  their  horses. 

(3)  An  education  good  enough  to 
enable  the  British  workman  to  hold  his 
own  against  his  rivals  in  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere. 

(4)  An  old  age  pension  which  would 
relieve  the  veterans  of  industry  from  the 
haunting  dread  of  the  workhouse. 

The  method  by  which  these  aims  would 
be  secured  are  naturally  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned  here.  But  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth being  that  all  its  resources  may  be 
employed  by  means  of  graduated  taxation 


for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  social  misery, 
as  it  is  admitted  they  may  now  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  aggressive  war,  the  Pro- 
gressive Ministry  would  not  lack  for 
funds. — IV.  T.  Stead  in  The  Review  of 
Reviews. 


The  American  Invasion  a 
Boomerang 

While,  as  good  Americans,  we  are  tri- 
umphing with  an  honest,  loud  noise  over 
the  victories  of  American  industries  abroad, 
has  it  ever  really  occurred  to  us  that  this 
very  success  carries  with  it  its  own  danger? 
For,  indeed,  regarded  from  one  aspect,  our 
enterprise  may  merely  be  showing  the 
nations  of  the  earth  how  we  do  things. 
We  are,  in  a  way,  selling  the  hostile  our 
powder,  and  explaining  to  them  our  sys- 
tem of  fortifications. 

Almost  within  the  last  two  years,  there 
has  been  established  in  a  foreign  port  not 
six  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Cod  a  hostile 
camp  as  aggressive  as  it  is  well  armed  ;  and 
of  late  it  has  been  growing  in  strength  by 
ratio  arithmetical  and  geometrical.  It  has 
been  sending  its  raiding  fleets  all  over  the 
American  Atlantic.  It  has  most  auda- 
ciously invaded  these  great  United  States. 
It  has  even  launched  its  pygmy  but  very 
vicious  javelins  at  the  rhinocerine  hide  of 
the  Steel  Trust  itself;  yes,  it  has  paused 
on  its  march  to  heave  large,  bituminous 
chunks  at  the  astonished  coal-barons  of 
Pennsylvania. 

It  is  Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney  who  has 
established,  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  the 
combined  coal-  and  steel-company  which 
has  made  that  "outstretched  right  hand  of 
Canada"  look  very  much  like  an  out- 
stretched bunch  of  knuckles.  A  few  years 
ago  he  sat  down  with  his  experts  to  study 
Cape  Breton  steel  conditions.  He  found 
that  in  Cape  Breton  there  was  coal  at  tide- 
water, with  half  a  dozen  fine  ports,  on  that 
"long  dock  of  the  Dominion,"  to  choose 
among.  There  was  ore  of  medium  grade  in 
almost  every  direction;  and  there  was  more 
of  the  highest  grade  only  a  day's  sail  across 
the  channel  on  Belle  Island.  Limestone 
in  plenty  lay  some  fifteen  miles  to  the 
north,  also  on  tide-water — that  priceless 
point  of  vantage  hungered  for  by  every 
great  mill-  or  factory-owner. 

Then,  the  comparative  geography  of 
Sydney  was  rather  astonishing,  too. 
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Mr.  Whitney  expected  to  find  her  much 
nearer  Liverpool  than  Pittsburg,  but  not 
1,258  miles  nearer.  He  found  that  she 
was  about  1,050  miles  nearer  Gibraltar 
and  the  Mediterranean;  and,  so  much 
does  her  out-jutting  into  the  Atlantic  count 
for,  she  was  757  miles  nearer  Cape  Town 
— even  200  closer  than  Liverpool!  What 
would  have  been  even  less  suspected,  she 
was  actually  nearer  every  South  American 
port,  from  Pernambuco  down,  than  any 
other  shipping-point  on  the  American  sea- 
board ! 

Carnegie  has  said  that  "the  city  or 
nation  which  can  produce  the  cheapest 
steel  has  insured  supremacy."  Sydney 
claims  to  be  assembling  "  the  three  raw 
materials,"  and  making  the  finished  steel 
at  half  the  cost  at  which  it  can  be  made 
elsewhere.  Already  another  great  corpor- 
ation is  building  steel-mills  at  Sydney,  and 
there  are  more  to  follow.  Now,  too,  steel 
ships  are  to  be  built  at  Sydney.  She  will 
freight  her  coal  and  iron  to  the  world's 
market  in  her  own  ships. 

But  in  the  meantime  she  is  doing  any- 
thing but  waiting  on  her  future.  While 
this  is  being  written,  a  big  five-master  is 
delivering  the  first  instalment  of  a  25,000- 
ton  coke  order  to  New  York.  American 
coal  is  being  displaced  all  along  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  three  steam-freighters  are 
carrying  the  Cape  Breton  product  to  Bos- 
ton. Last  year,  Pennsylvania  coal  men 
got  themselves  a  market  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  this  year  they  will  have  to  fight 
the  Sydneyites,  if  they  are  going  to  keep 
it.  As  for  the  Cape  Breton  steel  company, 
one  certainly  does  not  wish  to  echo  the 
wildly  exuberant  note  of  the  local  journal- 
ists, but  the  altogether  significant  fact 
must  be  written  down  that  already  it  is 
making  good  its  boast  of  "cheapest  in  the 
world."  Within  the  last  twelve  months 
it  has  been  selling  its  output  in  Glasgow, 
in  Liverpool,  in  Rotterdam,  in  Hamburg, 
and,  more  than  all,  in  spite  of  land  and 
water  freights  and  a  tariff  meant  to  be  pro- 
hibitive, in  our  coal-and-iron  city  of  Pitts- 
burg!— Arthur  E.  McFarlanc,  in  The  Cos- 
mopolitan. 

Not  on  the  Program 

The  elder  Wallack  once  played  in  a 
romantic  drama  in  which,  after  taking  an 
impassioned  leave  of  the  heroine,  he  leaped 
on  a  horse  which  stood  just  in  the  wings 


and  dashed  across  the  stage.  Wallack 
objected  to  this  nightly  gallop,  and  it  was 
therefore  arranged  that  one  of  the  supers, 
who  closely  resembled  the  actor,  should 
make  the  ride.  He  was  accordingly  dressed 
exactly  like  Wallack,  and  sent  to  the  thea- 
ter in  the  afternoon  to  rehearse.  He  car- 
ried off  his  part  well,  and  the  stage-manager 
departed. 

But  the  super  was  not  satisfied,  and 
complained  to  a  young  member  of  the 
company  who  happened  to  be  present. 
"Why,  see  here,"  he  said,  "that  thing  is 
too  dead  easy.  A  man  with  a  wooden  leg 
could  do  it  with  his  eyes  shut.  I  used  to 
be  in  a  circus.  Couldn't  I  stand  up  on 
this  here  equine  and  do  a  few  stunts?" 

"  Certainly,"  exclaimed  the  other;  "that 
would  be  all  right.     Go  ahead." 

"You  think  the  old  party  wouldn't 
object?"  said  the  super,  doubtfully. 

"Object!"  returned  the  player.  "Why, 
he'd  be  tickled  to  death.     Do  it." 

That  evening  when  the  critical  point 
was  reached  Wallack  was  gratified  to  see 
his  counterpart  standing  ready  beside  the 
horse. 

"Love,  good-night — good-night,"  cried 
the  hero,  preparing  to  drop  over  the  edge 
of  the  balcony. 


DEA  EX  MACHINA.  THE  GODDESS 
OUT  OF  THE  CAR 

But  what  is  this  ?     What  thing  of  sea  or  land  ? 

Female  of  sex  it  seems, 

That  so  bedecked,  ornate,  and  cay. 

Comes  this  way  sailing 

Like  a  stately  ship, 

An  amber  scent  of  odoriferous  perfume 

Her  harbinger. — Milton,  Samson  ^gonistri. 
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"Stay!"  cried  the  heroine,  clinging 
round  his  neck.  "You  ride  perhaps  to 
death!" 

"  Nay,  sweet,  say  not  so;  I  ride  to  honor! 
With  thoughts  of  thee  in  my  heart  no 
harm  can  come  !  Good-night — good- 
night!" 

He  tore  himself  from  her  frantic  embrace, 
and  dropped  out  of  sight  of  the  audience. 
"  Go  !  "  he  hissed  to  the  man. 

As  the  horse  leaped  forward  on  to  the 
stage  the  fellow  gave  a  mighty  vault  and 
alighted  standing  on  its  bare  back.  He 
threw  up  one  foot  gracefully  and  danced 
easily  on  the  other,  and  just  before  it  was 
too  late  leaped  into  the  air,  turned  a  somer- 
sault, landed  on  the  horse's  back  and 
bounded  lightly  to  the  stage. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  audience  applauded 
tumultuously,  but  the  remarks  of  Wallack 
are,  unfortunately,  lost. — Harper's  Maga- 


M.  de  Blowitz's  Last  Summary 
of  French  Politics 

This  is  the  first  interesting  observation 
to  be  made  as  regards  the  Republic :  its 
supporters  are  watching  vigilantly  all  men 
of  ambitious  or  domineering  temperament 
who  are  aiming  at  the  Presidency.  This 
is  why  M.  Deroulede  was  exiled,  for  it 
was  supposed  that  if  he  extolled  a  plebiscite 
for  the  election  of  a  President,  it  was 
because  he  had  the  extravagant  idea  that 
he  himself  would  be  the  first  to  benefit  by 
the  new  regime  in  the  suffrages  of  his  com- 
patriots. So  that,  in  a  word,  to-day  as  at 
its  inception,  the  Republican  ramparts  are 
assailed  by  the  combined  forces  of  its  ene- 
mies, and  I  venture  to  say  that  for  this 
unfortunate  and  baneful  state  of  things, 
this  heavy  incubus  weighing  upon  France 
owing  to  the  chronic  instability  of  its  Gov- 
ernment, sincere  Republicans  of  all  shades 
are  as  responsible  as  is  the  Opposition  as  a 
whole. 

For  neither  party  has  done  anything 
to  traverse  the  gulf  which  separates  them. 
Neither  has  made  the  slightest  advances, 
All  parties,  each  of  which  loudly  claims 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  patriotism,  have 
been  wanting  in  patriotism  and  shown  that 
they  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Every  one  of  these  parties,  Radicals,  Social- 
ists, even  the  moderate  Republicans,  the 
Royalists,  the  Bonapartists,  the  National- 


ists, in  a  word  the  hungry,  discontented, 
and  ambitious  of  every  shade,  every  one 
and  all  together  have  been  tormented  by 
but  one  passion — namely,  to  obtain  office 
and  to  govern;  all  have  the  immense  pre- 
tension to  personify  France,  and  in  pursu- 
ing their  object  of  obtaining  office  they 
are  convinced  that  France  is  behind  them 
in  their  pursuit  of  place,  with  all  that  place 
implies,  authority  over  the  army,  over  jus- 
tice, over  the  administration  in  general, 
and  above  all  over  the  Budget,  the  source 
of  the  material  joys  to  which  they  aspire. 

No,  the  Republicans  have  done  nothing 
to  make  terms  with  their  enemies  so  as  to 
bring  in  the  reign  of  universal  co-operation 
among  French  citizens  for  the  grandeur 
and  prosperity  of  France.  The  result  is 
that  whenever  a  man  of  great  ambition 
and  great  talent,  coupled  with  real  audac- 
ity, arrives,  a  man  exercising  even  moderate 
influence  on  the  masses,  but  ready  to  risk 
his  life  in  order  to  obtain  power,  he  will 
find  himself  face  to  face  with  a  vague  Gov- 
ernment incapable  of  resisting  his  assaults. 

Happily  for  the  Republic,  there  is  not 
at  present  in  the  Opposition  anyone  intel- 
ligent enough,  nor  popular  enough,  nor 
sufficiently  strong  willed,  nor  so  endowed 
with  political  genius,  nor  so  indifferent  to 
danger,  to  expose  the  Republic  to  such  a 
risk,  and  it  will  owe,  no  doubt,  for  a  long 
time  still  to  this  negative  cause  its  chances 
of  existence.  Moreover,  we  should  not 
forget  it  possesses  in  M.  Loubet  the  very 
type  of  a  level-headed  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  Republic,  and  while  the  President  does 
not  aspire  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  the 
action  assigned  him  by  the  Constitution,  it 
is  nevertheless  his  firm  intention  to  protect 
and  defend  the  authority  entrusted  to  his 
loyalty  and  vigilance.  It  is,  besides,  to  the 
general  mediocrity  of  the  Opposition  that 
those  Republicans  who  are  now  commonly 
lumped  together  under  the  name  of  the 
Bloc,  a  name  invented  by  M.  Clemenceau, 
owe  the  fact  of  the  relative  impunity  with 
which  they  are  for  the  moment  pursuing 
the  sole  policy  which  figures  on  their  pro- 
gramme, the  policv  which  is  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  its  doctrines  —  namely,  anti- 
Clericalism. 

This  policy  is  a  sterile  one,  which  can- 
not be  completely  realized,  and  which 
would  be  a  danger  for  the  Republic  if  there 
were  an  Opposition  intelligent  enough  to 
exploit  the  situation.  Save  for  a  few  big 
towns  dominated  bv  an  instinctive  sort  of 
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Socialism,  quite  without  reason  or  science, 
the  French  provinces  are  not  only  indiffer- 
ent to  anti-Clericalism,  but  even  given 
over  to  the  Catholic  cult.  The  average 
provincial  Frenchman  wants  to  be  bap- 
tized, married,  buried  by  the  curate  or  the 
pastor,  and  you  may  travel  up  and  down 
France  and  find  hardly  a  single  family  in 
which  the  children  have  not  been  baptized, 
nor  a  marriage  purely  civil,  nor  a  funeral 
that  does  not  take  place  at  the  church  or 
temple."  So  that  the  anti-Clerical  policy 
now  pursued  with  such  an  effort  of  pas- 
sion constitutes,  to  my  mind,  a  futile  action 
which  may  become  dangerous. —  The  Lon- 
don Times. 

Mr.  Dooley  on  the  Fair  Sex 

Sometime  arly  in  his  life  ivry  man 
writes  a  book  entitled  "All  there  is  to 
know  about  women  in  wan  volume,  thir- 
teen pages,  includin'  a  biography  an' 
pitchers  iv  th'  author."  Afther  a  while  he 
puts  in  wan  iv  thim  little  tags  that  always 
goes  at  th'  end  iv  a  book  iv  acc'rate  infor- 
mation:  "E-eratum:  In  th'  foregoin' 
volume,  on  page  wan  to  tin,  f'r  'is'  read 
'is  not,'  an'  f'r  'is  not'  read  'is.'  On 
th'  other  pages  wheriver  'is'  or  'is  not' 
appears,  substichoot  'maybe'  or  'p'raps' 
or 'th' Lord  on'y  knows.' "  Whin  a  man 
tells  you  that  he  knows  all  about  women, 
don't  ast  him  anny  questions  in  th'  higher 
mathymatics  iv  th'  fair  sect.  Ast  him  how 
a  woman  sticks  a  hat-pin  into  her  head 
without  killin'  herself,  why  she  always 
smooths  her  dhress  down  when  she  stands 
in  front  iv  a  fire,  an'  why  she  on'y  ates 
whin  there  ar-re  men  ar-round. — February 
Idler. 

Standard  Oil  Ethics 

Mr.  Rockefeller  had  the  powerful  imag- 
ination to  see  what  might  be  done  with 
the  oil  business  if  it  could  be  centered  in 
his  hands — the  intelligence  to  analyze  the 
problem  into  its  elements  and  to  find  the 
key  to  control.  He  had  the  essential  ele- 
ment to  all  great  achievement,  a  stead- 
fastness to  a  purpose  once  conceived  which 
nothing  can  crush.  The  oil  regions  might 
rage,  call  him  a  conspirator  and  those  who 
sold  him  oil  traitors;  the  railroads  might 
withdraw  their  contracts  and  the  legisla- 
ture annul  his  charter;  undisturbed  and 
unresting  he  kept  at  his  great  purpose. 


Bobbie,   did  you   know   I  was  going  to  marry 


your  sister 


Oh  yes,  when  did  you  find  it  out  ? — Life . 


The  producers  and  independents  of  the 
oil  regions  believed  in  independent  effort — 
every  man  for  himself  and  fair  play  for  all. 
They  wanted  competition,  loved  open 
fight.  They  considered  that  all  business 
should  be  done  openly;  that  the  railways 
were  bound  as  public  carriers  to  give  equal 
rates;  that  any  combination  which  favored 
one  firm  or  one  locality  at  the  expense  of 
another  was  unjust  and  illegal. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  point  of  view  was  dif- 
ferent. He  believed  that  the  "good  of 
all"  was  in  a  combination  which  would 
control  the  business  as  the  South  Improve- 
ment Company  proposed  to  control  it. 
Such  a  combination  would  end  at  once  all 
the  abuses  the  business  suffered.  As  re- 
bates and  special  rates  were  essential  to 
this  control,  he  favored  them.  Of  course 
Mr.  Rockefeller  knew  that  the  railroad 
was  a  public  carrier,  and  that  its  charter 
forbade  discrimination.  But  he  knew  that 
the  railroad  did  not  pretend  to  obey  the 
laws  governing  them;  that  they  regularly 
granted  special  rates  and  rebates  to  those 
who  had  large  amounts  of  freight.  That 
is,  you  could  bargain  with  the  railroads  as 
you  could  with  a  man  carrying  on  a  strictly 
private  business  depending  in  no  way  on  a 
public  franchise.  Moreover,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller knew  that  if  he  did  not  get  rebates 
somebody  else  would ;  that  they  were  for 
the  wariest,  the  shrewdest,  the  most  per- 
sistent.    If  somebody  was  to  get  rebates, 
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why  not  he?  This  point  of  view  was  no 
uncommon  one.  Many  men  held  it,  and 
felt  a  sort  of  scorn,  as  practical  men  always 
do  for  theorists,  when  it  was  contended 
that  the  shipper  was  as  wrong  in  taking 
rates  as  the  railroads  in  granting  them. 
This  lack  of  comprehension  by  many 
men  of  what  seems  to  others  to  be  the 
most  obvious  principles  of  justice  is  not 
rare.  Many  men  who  are  widely  known 
as  good  share  it.  Mr.  Rockefeller  was 
"good."  There  was  no  more  faithful 
Baptist  in  Cleveland  than  he.  Every 
enterprise  of  that  church  he  had  supported 
liberally  from  his  youth.  He  gave  to  its 
poor.  He  visited  its  sick.  He  wept  with 
its  suffering.  Moreover,  he  gave  unosten- 
tatiously to  many  outside  charities  of  whose 
worthiness  he  was  satisfied.  He  was  simple 
and  frugal  in  his  habits.  He  never  went 
to  the  theatre,  never  drank  wine.  He  was 
a  devoted  husband  and  he  gave  much  time 
to  the  training  of  his  children,  seeking  to 
develop  in  them  his  own  habits  of  economy 
and  of  charity.  Yet  he  was  willing  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  obtain  for  himself 
special  and  illegal  privileges  from  the  rail- 
roads which  were  bound  to  ruin  every  man 
in  the  oil  business  not  sharing  them  with 
him.  Religious  emotion  and  sentiments 
of  charity,  propriety,  and  self-denial  seem 
to  have  taken  the  place  in  him  of  notions 
of  justice  and  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others.— Ida  M.  Tarbell,  in  McClure's 
Magazine. 

Are  Dreams  Continuous? 

A  writer  in  the  Royal  Magazine  has 
been  subjecting  himself  to  a  number  of 
curious  experiments  with  a  view  to  testing 
certain  theories  that  he  holds  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dreams.  He  maintains  that  when 
a  man  is  asleep  he  is  continually  dreaming, 
and  that  the  "only  dreams  or  portions  of 
dreams  you  can  remember  are  those  which 
occur  just  before  you  awake."  In  order 
to  secure  evidence  for  this  theory  he  got 
his  wife  to  awaken  him  whenever  she  heard 
him  talking  in  his  sleep.  Up  to  the  time 
of  writing  that  had  occurred  twice,  and  in 
both  cases  he  was  "roused  in  the  middle 
of  a  violent  dream  scene." 

Next,  he  induced  his  wife  to  awaken 
him  when  he  appeared  to  be  sleeping 
peacefully,  using  various  methods  to  do  so. 
The  methods  adopted  were  giving  him  a 
smart  "dig  in  the  ribs"  (a  violent   plan, 


which  one  would  think  would  be  too  cruel 
for  a  lady  to  employ  on  her  liege  lord), 
dropping  cold  water  in  his  hand,  fanning 
his  face,  calling  his  name,  and  holding  a 
spray  of  heliotrope  to  his  nose,  and  then 
rousing  him  with  a  shake.  In  each  case 
he  awoke  with  a  distinct  recollection  of  a 
dream,  and  in  each  case  the  dream  took 
shape  more  or  less  from  the  sensation  by 
which  the  subject  was  awakened.  The 
dig  in  the  ribs  interrupted  an  interview  at 
afternoon  tea  with  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
which  was  a  pity  if  any  advantageous  finan- 
cial result  were  likely  to  follow  from  it;  the 
dropping  of  cold  water  on  the  hand  broke 
a  dream  of  having  a  little  worm  wriggling 
its  way  into  his  flesh  just  above  the  wrist ; 
and  the  heliotrope  interrupted  a  delightful 
dream  of  a  lovely  garden.  These  experi- 
ences are  held  by  the  writer  to  establish 
the  fact  a  sleeping  man  is  always  dreaming, 
and  that  the  dream  remembered  is  the 
dream  of  the  moment  before  waking.  He 
wants  his  readers  to  try  similar  experiments 
with  themselves;  but  perhaps  their  wives 
may  object  to  be  parties  to  such  ruthless 
human  vivisection. — New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser. 


RecRless  Shooting 

It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the  British 
Isles  some  300,000  persons  (of  whom  a 
quarter  of  a  million  take  out  either  "game" 
or  "shooting"  licences)  shoot  more  or  less 
in  the  course  of  the  year;  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  no  less  than  fifty  to  sixty 
millions  of  cartridges  are  annually  fired. 
Yet  the  accidents  are  few  and  far  between. 
We  have  all  had  escapes;  others,  perhaps, 
may  have  had  escapes  from  us.  I  have 
myself  seen  one  fatal  accident ;  I  was  near 
by  when  another  one  occurred ;  the  two 
within  four  days  of  one  another.  But  the 
actual  accidents,  great  or  small,  that  have 
come  within  one's  own  observation  or 
knowledge  are,  I  think,  extraordinarily  and 
providentially  few. 

And  yet  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  our 
dangerous  and  our  careless  shots  amongst 
us;  and,  on  the  other,  we  have  the  loiter- 
ing beater  and  the  ignorant  "stop,"  who 
so  often  manage  to  occur  in  the  unexpected 
spot.  "He  shot  round  me" — was  the 
graphic  description  given  me  of  a  reckless 
shot — "  he  shot  round  me,  he  shot  above 
me,  he  shot  below,  he  shot  at  me;  I  was, 
as  I  may  say,  like  the  Burning  Bush,  '  in 
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the  midst  of  fire  yet  not  consumed.'  " 
Lord  Cardigan,  of  Balaclava  fame,  was 
once  heard  abusing  his  keeper  for  extrava- 
gance in  using  men  instead  of  boys  for 
"stops."  "Beg  pardon,  my  lord,"  was 
the  matter-of-fact  reply,  "  but  your  lordship 
will  remember  that  last  year  you  shot  down 
all  the  boys." 

The  biggest  and  heaviest  authenticated 
bag  secured  at  one  shot,  of  which  I  have 
ever  heard,  consisted  of  one  rabbit  (the 
cause  of  the  shot),  one  beater,  one  on- 
looker (a  French  cook),  a  boy,  and  a  dog. 
I  once  shot  nine  snipe  at  a  shot — but  this 
was  in  South  America,  they  were  on  the 
ground,  and  they  were  shot  for  the  pot.  I 
have  read  of  a  sportsman  (not  Baron 
Munchausen)  who  shot  a  bumble  bee  and 
a  butterfly,  right  and  left;  and,  indeed, 
sometimes  a  large  bumble  bee  does,  for  an 
instantaneous  second,  look  uncommonly 
like  a  distant  advancing  grouse;  just  as, 
when  on  the  alert  for  partridges,  the  field- 
fares, breasting  the  hedge,  often  cause  a 
nervous  twitch  of  the  gun. — From  Fishing 
and  Shooting,  by  Sydney  Buxton ,  M.P. 


Field  Flowers 

But  among  those  of  March,  April,  May, 
June,  July,  remember  the  glad  and  festive 
names,  the  springtime  syllables,  the  voca- 
bles of  azure  and  dawn,  of  moonlight  and 
sunshine !  Here  is  the  Snowdrop  or 
Amaryllis,  that  proclaims  the  thaw;  the 
Stitchwort  or  Lady's  Collar,  that  greets 
the  first-communicants  from  the  hedges, 
whose  leaves  are  as  yet  indeterminate  and 
uncertain,  like  a  diaphanous  green  lye. 
Here  are  the  sad  Columbine  and  the  Field 
Sage,  the  Jasione,  the  Angelica,  the  Field 
Fennel,  the  Wallflower,  dressed  like  the 
servant  of  a  village-priest;  the  Osmond, 
that  is  a  king  fern;  the  Luzula,  the  Par- 
melia,  the  Venus's  Looking-glass;  the 
Esula  or  Wood  Spurge,  mysterious  and 
full  of  sombre  fire;  the  Physalidis,  whose 
fruit  ripens  in  a  lantern ;  the  Henbane, 
the  Belladonna,  the  Digitalis,  poisonous 
queens,  veiled  Cleopatras  of  the  untilled 
places  and  the  cool  woods.  And  then, 
again,  the  Camomile,  the  good  capped 
Sister,   with    a   thousand    smiles,    bringing 


He — D'you    know,   if    I   were   ever  to  see 
hopeless  idiot  for  the  rest  of  my  life  ! 

She  (absently) — Have  you  ever  seen  a  ghost? 


ABOUT  GHOSTS 

see   a    ghost,    don't   cher 


know,    I    believe    I    should    be    a 


The  King. 
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the  health-giving  brew  in  an  earthenware 
bowl;  the  Pimpernel  and  the  Coronilla, 
the  pale  Mint  and  the  pink  Thyme,  the 
Sainfoin  and  the  Euphrasy,  the  Ox-eye 
Daisy,  the  mauve  Gentian  and  the  blue 
Verbena,  the  Anthemis,  the  lance-shaped 
Horse-Thistle,  the  Cinquefoil  or  Potentilla 
.  .  to  tell  their  names  is  to  recite  a  poem 
of  grace  and  light. 

We  have  reserved  for  them  the  most 
charming,  the  clearest  sounds,  and  all  the 
musical  gladness  of  the  language.  One 
would  think  they  were  the  persons  of  a 
play,  the  dancers  and  chorus  of  an 
immense  fairy  scene,  more  beautiful,  more 
startling  and  more  supernatural  than  the 
scenes  which  unfold  themselves  on  Pros- 
pero's  Island,  at  the  Court  of  Theseus,  or 
in  the  forest  of  Arden.  And  the  comely 
players  of  this  silent,  never-ending  comedy 
— goddesses,  angels,  she-devils,  princesses 
and  witches,  virgins  and  courtesans,  queens 
and  shepherd-girls — carry  in  the  folds  of 
their  names  the  magic  sheen  of  innumer- 
able dawns,  of  innumerable  springtimes 
contemplated  by  forgotten  men,  even  as 
they  also  carry  the  memory  of  thousands 
of  deep  or  fleeting  emotions  which  were 
felt  before  them  by  generations  that  have 
disappeared,  leaving  no  other  trace. — By 
Maurice  Maeterlinck,  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review. 


The  Clerk— -Shall  I  send  this  foryou,  madam? 
The  Bargainer--No,  thank  you,  I  am  driving. 
The    Dear,    Sweet    Little    Pet — Oh,    mamma, 
are  we  going  back  in  the  green  'bus  ? 

—  The  King. 


News  a  Century  Old 

Dr.  Galvani  has  discovered  a  principle 
by  which  motion  can  be  restored  to  Dead 
Bodies;  and  Citizen  Potel,  of  Paris,  has 
discovered  a  mode  of  employing  the  Oxy- 
genated Muriatic  Acid  Gas,  for  the  actual 
resuscitation  of  the  Dead.  If  thus  Death 
and  Disease  are  subject  to  the  powers  of 
human  invention,  what  miracles  are  we  not 
still  to  expect  from  the  Age  of  Wonders  ? 

*     *     * 

The  different  roads  about  town  are 
very  much  infested  with  Highwaymen. 
Thursday  night  a  Gentleman  took  a  post- 
chaise  from  town  to  Edgware;  but,  before 
he  had  proceeded  further  than  four  miles, 
he  was  told  by  several  persons  that  they 
had  been  robbed,  and  advised  to  return,  if 
he  meant  to  avoid  their  fate.  He  accord- 
ingly returned  to  London. — When  the 
Post-boy  arrived,  he  was  ordered  with  a 
person  to  Dartford;  but,  on  their  arrival  at 
Shooter's  Hill,  the  chaise  was  stopped,  and 
the  passengers  robbed. 


Bonaparte's  post-haste  dinners  are 
loudly  complained  of  by  his  British  guests, 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  short  commons. 
The  Chief  Consul,  however,  is  too  fond 
of  dispatch  to  allow  his  guests  time  to  chuse 
and  chew  their  food.  Prompt  decision  is  his 
leading  principle,  and  gape  and  swallow  the 
order  of  the  day,  for  all  who  resort  to  his 
entertainments. 

*     *     * 

It  is  still  the  fashion  to  have  a  large  tuft 
of  hair  twisted  into  ringlets  on  the  fore- 
head; turbans,  caps,  and  hats  are  not  worn 
forward  on  the  head.  The  hats  are 
turned  up,  and  the  borders  plaited  with 
wolves'  teeth ;  those  of  the  newest  fashion 
are  of  grey  satin.  Satin  and  grey  velvet  are 
employed  for  caps.  Orange,  rose,  and 
flesh-colour  will  soon  be  laid  aside.  Hats, 
made  of  ribbands,  drawn  together  and 
sewed  after  a  particular  fashion,  are  worn. 
Our  Fashionables  wear  striped  stuffs. 

Few  hats  of  black  velvet  are  seen,  com- 
pared with  last  year.  The  short  tunics  of 
last  year,  which  were  called  Mamelukes. 
are  in  great  esteem  this  year  under  the 
name  of  Jewess  Tunics;  they  are  of  black 
velvet,  trimmed  with  broad  black  lace; 
black     satin,    trimmed    with    marten    and 
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white  crape,  with  a  brilliant  trimming, 
formed  of  silver  embroidery,  on  a  velvet 
band.  For  morning  robes  we  distinguish 
those  of  silk  and  cotton,  of  amaranth  or 
red  colours.  For  square  shawls  of  fine 
cloth,  the  favourite  colour  is  scarlet.  Only 
the  middling  classes  wear  spencers;  they 
are  of  black  or  dark  brown  cloth. 

For  men  the  full  dress  is  a  black  cloth 
coat,  silver-hiked  sword,  bag,  shoe-buckles, 
ruffles  and  shirt-frill  pointed,  or  with  large 
plaits;  they  are  sometimes  worked.  The 
frocks  are  of  American  cloth. 

*     *     * 

The  political  ill-consequences  of  the 
spread  of  the  French  language  throughout 
Europe  are  admitted ;  and  we  do  not  con- 
ceive that  its  bad  effects  upon  the  morals 
and  character  of  other  Countries  will  be 
disputed.  We  have  no  hesitation  to  add, 
that  a  nation  which  adopts  the  language 
of  a  superior  is  prepared  to  admit  its  yoke. 
We  never  heard  it  alleged  as  unwise  in  the 
Government  of  China,  to  intercept  all 
communication  between  its  subjects  and 
foreigners. 

Does  any  advantage  result  from  French 
being  taught  to  shopkeepers'  sons,  at  a 
day-school,  for  fear  Foreigners  should  not 
pawn  or  buy,  for  want  of  understanding 
them  ? 

Are  not  the  great  part  of  the  female 
sex  and  of  the  uninformed  part  of  ours, 
exposed,  by  this  practice,  to  the  moral  and 
political  corruptions  of  another  country  ? 
Ought  a  girl  to  be  able  to  read  any  book 
that  her  father  cannot  ?  Ought  she  to 
converse  in  a  gibberish  which  her  mother 
cannot  detect  ? 

Ought  the  mass  of  a  virtuous  and  happy 
people  to  be  educated  to  form  ideas  differ- 
ent from  the  manners,  habits,  and  institu- 
tions of  their  own  country  ?  Ought  it  to 
be  in  the  power  of  an  enemy  to  poison 
their  minds,  corrupt  their  principles,  and 
seduce  them  from  their  allegiance  and  relig- 
ion ? — From  The  London  Times  of  1803. 


Rossini  and  the  Hurdy=Gurdy 

Great  musicians  are  notoriously  tolerant 
even  of  hurdy-gurdies.  To  hear  their 
music  ground  is  to  them  what  to  Lulli  was 
the  hearing  of  his  airs  sung  on  the  Pont 
Neuf — the  diploma  of  popularity.  It  is 
told   of   Rossini   that  he  was  once  excru- 


ciated by  the  grinding  of  "  Di  tanti  pal- 
piti " — not  because  he  minded  the  opera- 
tion, but  because  it  was  ground  too  slow. 
Rushing  hatless  into  the  street,  he  seized 
the  handle  of  the  instrument,  and  vigor- 
ously ground  the  air  to  the  right  time; 
then,  thrusting  thirty  francs  into  the  hand 
of  the  astonished  performer,  he  vanished  as 
suddenly  as  he  had  appeared. — From  Lom- 
bard Studies  by  Countess  Martinengo 
Cesaresco    ( Scribners) . 


Is  There  an  American  Face? 

The  English  face,  the  Jewish  face,  the 
Irish  face,  the  Italian  face,  the  Chinese 
face,  the  Japanese  face,  the  French  face,  the 
Indian  face,  even  the  negro  face,  all  these 
have  something  about  them  which  calls  up 
a  definite  picture  in  one's  mind.  But  the 
American  face  has  no  strong  characteristic 
to  differentiate  it  from  other  faces  of  supe- 
rior races,  though  it  is  peculiar  in  some 
ways.  It  is  peculiar  in  its  cosmopolitanism. 
It  is  in  one  sense  a  composite  face.  It  is  in- 
ternational, for  here  and  there  one  may  find 
the  traces  which  suggest  a  relation  to  this, 
that,  or  the  other  face.  It  may  be  a  line 
or  a  ligament  bequeathed  by  an  early  Eng- 
glish  ancestry  or  something  suggestive  of 
Teutonic  origin,  or  a  sharp  suggestion  of 
the  Frenchman's  face  or  the  Irishman's  or 
the  Italian's  or  the  Scotchman's.  But 
when  one  must  deal  with  the  American 
abstractly  one  can  scarcely  call  up  the 
American  face.  Uncle  Sam,  with  his 
striped  trousers,  his  sharply-cut  coat,  his 
plug  hat,  his  whiskers,  and  his  bland, 
good-natured  countenance,  is  a  happy  con- 
ception, yet  he  may  never  hope  to  portray 
the  matchless  and  indescribable  cosmopoli- 
tanism of  the  American  face.  —  London 
Health.  

Cornered 

Jenkins  had  left  college,  where  he  had 
lived  rather  fast,  but  now  meditated  mat- 
rimony and  settling  down.  As  an  old  aunt 
had  died  and  left  him  a  little  money,  what 
was  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
redeem  some  of  his  many  articles  of  cloth- 
ing which  he  had  deposited  with  his 
11  uncle  "  in  the  days  of  necessity? 

By  sad  mishap,  however,  that  obliging 
relative  forgot  to  remove  the  tickets,  and 
this  led  to  an  embarrassing  contretemps  on 
his  return  home. 
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ISN'T  THIS  BOUQUET  THROWING   BEING  RATHER 
OVERDONE  t—LIFE. 


Full  of  kindness  and  pride  for  her  dear 
boy,  his  mother,  on  his  return  to  the 
parental  home,  insisted  on  unpacking  his 
boxes.  In  doing  so  she  first  discovered  an 
overcoat  with  an  ominous-looking  label 
upon  it. 

"What  a  nuisance!"  said  Jenkins  in 
answer  to  her  expression  of  surprise. 
"They  must  have  forgotten  to  take  off 
the  ticket  at  the  ball  at  Smith's  when  I 
left  my  overcoat  in  the  ante-room." 

Mamma  was  satisfied ;  but  when,  shortly 
afterwards,  she  found  a  pair  of  trousers 
bearing  a  similar  label,  imagine  the  puzzled 
surprise  with  which  she  exclaimed: 

"But  surely,  my  darling,  you  didn't 
leave  these  in  the  ante-room,  too  ?  " — 7*7- 
Bits. 


The  Mother  of  Invention 

In  America  we  have  always  been  short- 
handed  with  regard  to  labor.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  find  methods  whereby  one 
man  may  accomplish  the  work  of  two  or 
three  men  as  compared  with  your  practice 
here.  We  have  had  the  best  men  from 
Europe:  Englishmen,  Germans,  French, 
everybody  —  skilled  men,  highly  trained 
men,  as  well  as  laboring  men;  we  have 
combined  their  experience  with  our  own, 
coupled  it  with  our  necessities,  and  have 
thus  accomplished  results  unattainable  in 
a  country  like  this,  where  you  have  more 
labor  than  you  can  well  keep  employed. 


As  an  illustration  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  electricity  in  a 
great  industry,  I  may  cite  the  Homestead 
Mills  of  the  Carnegie  Company,  where 
they  produce  with  about  4,000  men  three 
times  as  much  steel  as  the  Krupp  works 
produce  with  15,000  men.  The  results 
are  simply  wonderful.  You  can  start  there 
to-day,  in  a  building  containing  steel-melt- 
ing furnaces,  and  you  will  there  see  three 
men  mounted  on  a  car  with  the  charging 
apparatus  which  is  moved  and  operated  by 
electricity.  With  a  few  movements  of  this 
ingenious  contrivance  three  men  charge 
twenty  furnaces,  which  prior  to  the  use  of 
electricity  would  have  required  the  labor  of 
over  200  men. 

I  took  some  English  friends  to  Home- 
stead. Mr.  Schwab,  after  guiding  us 
through  several  departments,  said  :  "I  will 
now  show  you  where  we  turn  out  750  tons 
of  plate  girders  per  day."  The  mill  was  in 
the  shape  of  an  "  L."  We  went  into  the 
short  end  of  the  "L,"  where  the  furnaces 
were  fed  by  natural  gas,  of  course  requiring 
no  stokers.  The  end  at  which  we  entered 
had  a  rather  low  roof,  and  there  was  in 
sight  a  contrivance  like  a  battering-ram  in 
front  of  the  furnaces;  two  workmen  were 
sitting  down  eating  their  dinners  near  by; 
no  one  else  was  present.  I  thought:  Mr. 
Schwab  has  made  a  mistake,  he  has  asked 
us  to  see  a  mill  that  is  not  in  operation. 
Hut  we  went  through  the  mill,  which  was 
about  200  feet  long,  and  suddenly  we  heard 
a  rattle  and  then  saw  a  truck  approaching 
loaded  with  a  big  ingot.  No  one  touched 
the  truck  or  the  ingot.  The  load  came  to 
a  platform,  the  crane  overhead  dropped  a 
pair  of  tongs  and  quickly  put  the  ingot  on 
the  roller-table,  and  as  it  moved  to  the  great 
rolls,  it  was  automatically  kept  in  place. 
The  adjusting  screws  of  the  rolls  were 
turned  by  little  electric  motors,  and  not  a 
man  in  that  house  did  a  bit  of  work.  It 
was  just  as  easy  as  what  you  are  doing 
now — looking  on  !  We  went  back  to  the 
furnaces.  There  was  a  fifteen-year-old 
boy  seated  in  a  place  called  the  "pulpit." 
He  was  able,  merely  by  the  movement  of 
levers,  to  open  at  will  any  of  the  furnace- 
doors  and  move  the  ear  along.  Ami  we 
saw  this  car  come  in  front  of  a  furnace 
and  the  charging  machine  approach,  and 
take  out  of  the  open  furnace  a  hot  ingot 
which  was  dropped  on  the  car  and  moved 
off  to  its  work.  There  was  this  hew  doing 
absolutely  no  hard   work,  ami    his  mill  Wt9 
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turning  out  750  tons  of  steel-plate  each 
day.  My  English  friends  said:  "England 
has  no  chance  in  competition  with  such 
methods." 

Now  all  this  sort  of  thing  came  about  in 
America  because  of  our  necessities.  We 
hadn't  men  enough  to  do  our  work. 
There  was  a  premium  in  favor  of  those 
who  could  invent  machines  to  work  and 
thus  supply  the  deficiency.  —  From  an 
address  by  George  Westinghouse,  reported 
in    The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review. 


An  Expensive  Quotation 

The  man  who  was  soliciting  for  a  chari- 
table institution  argued  long  and  earnestly. 
He  wanted  a  contribution  of  $100.  Finally 
the  merchant  reached  for  his  check  book. 

"The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver," 
quoted  the  solicitor,  with  cheerful  satis- 
faction. 

"Does  He?"  asked  the  merchant,  hesi- 
tating. 

"You'll  find  it  in  the  Bible,"  asserted 
the  solicitor. 

The  merchant  put  back  his  check  book. 

"I  was  about  to  give  you  $100,"  he 
explained,  "but  I  couldn't  possibly  do  that 
cheerfully.  Doubtless  it  would  be  more 
pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  if  I  kept 
down  to  a  point  where  I  can  be  cheerful." 

Thereupon  he  handed  a  $5  bill  to  the 
solicitor  and  smiled  pleasantly. — Chicago 
Post. 

The  Real  Samoa 

Samoa  has  been  made  to  seem  large  for 
the  most  part  through  the  distance  at 
which  it  has  been  viewed.  From  the  first, 
the  Pacific  has  been  regarded  as  the  home 
of  romantic  ideas  which  should  cast  a 
rosy  glow  over  the  deeds  of  those  who,  in 
other  seas,  would  have  been  justly  punished 
as  beachcombers,  pirates,  mutineers. 

The  "Kingdom  of  Samoa"  made  a  re- 
spectable figure  among  the  list  of  the 
countries  of  the  world,  and  His  Majesty 
Malietoa  looked  quite  royal  on  the  postage 
stamps.  It  was  only  on  nearer  view  that 
it  was  found  that  king  and  kingdom  were 
in  a  very  shabby  state,  that  the  king  was 
often  hard-up  on  his  regal  wages  of  $48.60 
a  month,  that  the  queen  took  in  washing 
to  help  out,  and  that  all  would  have  been 
better  off  had  it  been  possible  to  set  the 
whole  kingdom  at   some  such   productive 


work.  From  the  distant  view-point  the  Sa- 
moans  have  been  made  to  appear  as  a  noble 
race  of  men,  filled  with  high  aspirations, 
generous,  capable  of  governing  themselves 
if  only  they  are  protected  from  the  rapacity 
of  the  white  man.  It  is  only  on  the  nearer 
view  that  it  is  seen  that  with  more  truth  it 
might  be  said  of  them  that  they  are  greedy 
and  grasping,  puffed  up  with  a  sense  of 
their  own  importance,  untruthful  and 
never  to  be  relied  upon,  for  no  obligation 
has  been  found  which  has  proved  suffic- 
iently solemn  to  bind  them. — From  Samoa 
'  Uma,  by  Llewellen  Pierce  Churchill. 


The  Spirit  World 

Now  as  to  telepathy,  there  is  in  the  first 
place  this  to  be  said,  that  such  a  faculty 
must  absolutely  exist  somewhere  in  the 
universe,  if  the  universe  contains  any 
unembodied  intelligences  at  all.  Only  if 
all  the  life  of  the  cosmos  be  incarnated  in 
organisms  like  our  own,  is  it  conceivable 
that  all  communication  must  pass  through 
sensory  channels  resembling  ours.  If  there 
be  any  life  less  rooted  in  flesh — any  life 
more  spiritual  (as  men  have  supposed  that 
a  higher  life  would  be) ,  then  either  it  must 
not  be  social  life — there  can  be  no  exchange 
of  thought  in  it  at  all — or  else  there  must 
exist  some  method  of  exchanging  thought 
which  does  not  depend  upon  either  tongue 
or  brain. 

Thus  much,  one  may  say,  has  been  evi- 
dent since  man  first  speculated  on  such 
subjects  at  all.  But  the  advance  of  knowl- 
edge has  added  a  new  presumption — it  can 
be  no  more  than  a  presumption — to  all 
such  cosmic  speculations.  I  mean  the  pre- 
sumption of  continuity.  Learning  how 
close  a  tie  in  reality  unites  man  with  infer- 
ior lives — once  treated  as  something  wholly 
alien,  impassably  separated  from  the  human 
race — we  are  led  to  conceive  that  a  close 
tie  may  unite  him  also  with  superior  lives, 
that  the  series  may  be  fundamentally 
unbroken,  the  essential  qualities  of  life  the 
same  throughout.  It  used  to  be  asked 
whether  man  was  akin  to  the  ape  or  to  the 
angel.  I  reply  that  the  very  fact  of  his 
kinship  with  the  ape  is  proof  presumptive 
of  his  kinship  with  the  angel. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  man's  instinct- 
ive feeling  should  have  anticipated  any 
argument  of  this  speculative  type.  Men 
have  in  most  ages  believed,  and  do  still 
widely    believe,    in    the  reality  of   prayer; 
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that  is,  in  the  possibility  of  telepathic  com- 
munication between  our  human  minds  and 
minds  above  our  own,  which  are  supposed 
not  only  to  understand  our  wish  or  aspira- 
tion, but  to  impress  or  influence  us 
inwardly  in  return. 

So  widely  spread  has  been  this  belief  in 
prayer  that  it  is  somewhat  strange  that 
men  should  not  have  more  commonly 
made  what  seems  the  natural  deduction — 
namely,  that  if  our  spirits  can  communi- 
cate with  higher  spirits  in  a  way  transcend- 
ing sense,  they  may  also  perhaps  be  able 
in  like  manner  to  communicate  with  each 
other.  The  idea,  indeed,  has  been  thrown 
out  at  intervals  by  leading  thinkers — from 
Augustine  to  Bacon,  from  Bacon  to 
Goethe,  from  Goethe  to  Tennyson. 

Isolated  experiments  from  time  to  time 
indicated  its  practical  truth.  Yet  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  the  vague 
and  floating  notion  has  been  developed 
into  definite  theory  by  systematic  experi- 
ment.— From  Human  Personality  and  its 
Survival  of  'Bodily  Death  by  the  late  F. 
W.  H.  Myers. 


The  American  Woman 
Europe 


in 


The  steady  progress  of  American  women 
in  the  minds  of  Europeans  can  be  gauged 
by  studying  their  present  position  in  Europe. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they  are  sharing 
many  of  the  "seats  of  the  mighty,"  and 
the  most  carping  and  jealous  critics  cannot 
find  fault  with  the  way  they  fill  them.  In 
the  political,  literary,  and  diplomatic  world 


Och  !  The  ind  o'  this  loine  is  a  unholy  time 
a-coming. 

Maybe  some  spalpeen  has  cut  it  off,  Pat.  —  The 
King. 


they  more  than  hold  their  own.  The  old 
prejudices  against  them,  which  mostly  arose 
out  of  ignorance,  have  been  removed,  and 
American  women  are  now  appreciated  as 
they  deserve.  That  they  have  faults,  and 
are  open  to  criticism  in  many  ways,  is  of 
course,  natural;  on  this  we  shall  touch 
later,  but  the  fact  remains  undisputed  that 
they  are  very  successful  in  the  Old  World. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  their  success  is 
largely  due  to  their  wonderful  adaptability, 
which  they  display  without  at  the  same 
time  losing  their  individuality.  A  girl  born 
and  bred  in  the  backwoods  of  some  west- 
ern State  will  adopt  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  her  husband's  country  to  such  an 
extent  that,  after  a  few  years,  she  might 
pass  as  of  his  nationality.  The  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  woman  is  her 
versatility,  and  this,  fostered  by  her  ambi- 
tion and  active  mind,  seems  to  open  all 
paths  to  her.  Speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, she  naturally  feels  more  at  home  ; 
besides,  there  is  no  doubt  that  English 
society  is  much  broader-minded  and  more 
appreciative  of  individual  merit  than  that 
of  any  other  country;  beauty  and  charm  in 
a  woman,  and  brains  or  good  fellowship  in 
a  man,  will  take  either  into  fastidious  and 
refined  circles  where  dull  duchesses  and 
rich  bores  seek  in  vain  to  enter. 

The  education  and  bringing  up  of  the 
average  American  girl  is  in  some  ways  far 
superior  to  that  of  her  English  cousin,  cer- 
tainly in  the  way  of  book-learning.  They 
are  better  read  and  have  generally  traveled 
before  making  their  appearance  in  the 
social  world,  whereas  a  whole  family  of 
English  girls  may  be  educated  by  a  more 
or  less  incompetent  governess, — with,  per- 
haps, a  few  extra  lessons  from  a  master  in 
elocution  or  music  to  "finish  "  them  before 
they  "come  out";  the  American  girl  in 
the  same  condition  of  life  will  begin  from 
her  earliest  age  with  the  best  professor  in 
all  branches, — she  will  be  taken  to  Paris 
to  follow  "  cours,"  to  Italy  to  see  pictures, 
and  to  Germany  for  music,  if  she  has  any 
talent,  and,  by  the  time  she  is  eighteen, 
she  is  able  to  assert  her  views  on  most 
things  and  her  independence  in  all.  She 
has  a  full  appreciation  and  knowledge  of 
what  she  wants  and  of  what  is  best,  and 
in  all  things  strives  to  attain  it.  She  sel- 
dom loses  her  heart,  and  never  her  head, 
the  coldness  with  which  she  is  reproached 
being,  perhaps,  one  of  the  sources  of  her 
power. 
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On  the  other  hand,  her  education  has 
many  disadvantages  not  shared  by  the  Eng- 
lish girl.  Most  transplanted  Americans 
have  not,  and  do  not  understand  the  word 
"home."  Their  life  of  change — traveling, 
or  stopping  at  hotels — engenders  that  rest- 
lessness for  which  they  are  noted,  and  that 
adheres  to  them  through  life.  They  often 
miss  thereby,  and  are  not  brought  up  with 
practical  knowledge  in  household  matters, 
which  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  English 
education,  and  which,  when  she  embarks 
on  matrimony,  arms  a  woman,  to  some 
extent,  with  the  sinews  of  war.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  reverence  is  not  one 
of  the  virtues  most  prominent  in  the  Amer- 
ican character,  and  this,  added  to  woman's 
advanced  education,  makes  her  very  impa- 
tient of  control,  and  often  wanting  in 
respect  to  her  parents  and  elders,  accord- 
ing to  old-fashioned  ideas. — Mrs.  Corn- 
wallis-IVest,  in  Success. 


Wasted  Eloquence 

A  well-meaning  young  justice  who  has  a 
considerable  marrying  business,  when  he 
took  the  office  wrote  out  a  nice  little 
speech  to  be  delivered  to  the  bride  and 
groom  just  before  collecting  the  usual  two 
dollars.  This  speech  he  can  say  back- 
wards and  forwards  and  he  can  begin  in 
the  middle  and  say  it  both  ways.  The 
other  day  he  joined  a  couple  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony  and  threw  in  the 
customary  enthusiastic  and  inexperienced 
advice  of  a  bachelor,  free  of  charge.  His 
peroration  ran  something  like  this : 

I  hope  you  realize  the  full  seriousness 
of  the  important  step  you  have  taken.  It 
shall  be  your  duty,  sir,  to  guard  and  pro- 
tect and  cherish;  and  yours,  madam,  to 
love  and  respect  and  obey.  This  is  the 
greatest  event  that  can  happen  in  the  life 
of  either  of  you — an  event  that  stands  out 
as  the  preeminent  event  of  your  lives. 
Henceforth  those  lives  will  run  together 
until  one  of  you  shall  lay  down  the  burden 
of  life  to  cross  the  dark  waters,  and  there 
wait  for  the  coming  of  the  other.  You 
are  now  one  through  life,  with  one  heart, 
one  purpose,  and  one  destiny.  I  hope  and 
trust  youirealize  all  these  things.  I  hope 
you  understand  the  step  you  have  taken." 

"I'd  ought  to,"  replied  the  blushing 
bride.  "I've  been  married  three  times 
and  divorced  twice." — Green  Bag. 


Power  from  Sunlight 

It  has  been  a  favorite  pastime  for  the 
dreary  gentlemen  who  juggle  with  statis- 
tics solemnly  to  calculate  the  date  on  which 
we  shall  all  freeze  to  death  from  exhaus- 
tion of  the  coal  supply.  The  events  of 
the  present  winter  have  thrown  a  new  and 
lurid  light  on  their  vaticinations,  for  many 
a  home  has  been  fireless  and  many  a  fac- 
tory has  closed  its  doors  through  a  mere 
temporary  diminution  of  the  coal  output  of 
a  single  State.  It  is  a  bad  business  at  the 
best,  and  quite  enough  to  set  people  on  a 
serious  quest  for  means  of  relief. 

The  sun  since  the  dawn  of  history  has 
been  apostrophized  as  the  source  of  life 
and  light,  but  there  are  few  even  now 
who  realize  how  near  and  potent  its  aid 
really  is.     The  energy  with  which  it  daily 


SOLAR  MOTOR  ERECTED  NEAR  BOSTON 

—Harper's  Weekly 


floods  the  earth  is  so  great  as  almost  to 
defy  the  grasp  of  the  intellect.  On  a  con- 
servative and  moderate  estimate  it  is  equiv- 
alent to  about  10,000  horse-power  per  acre 
of  the  terrestrial  surface  exposed  to  it.  If 
this  store  of  energy  could  be  gathered  over 
even  a  few  square  miles  it  would  suffice  to 
drive  every  wheel  that  turns  from  Eastport 
to  San  Diego.  But  the  problem  of  gath- 
ering it  has  been  a  formidable  one.  All 
sorts  of  devices  have  been  suggested,  from 
burning-glasses  heating  boilers  to  strange 
electrical  devices  planned  by  wild-eyed  wiz- 
ards with  companies  to  promote.  Out  of 
this  chaos  of  hypothesis,  however,  there  has 
gradually  been  evolved  something  very  like 
a  substantial  reality,  so  that  at  the  present 
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time  it  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  a  reas- 
onable proportion  of  the  solar  energy  can 
be  turned  to  the  uses  of  man  by  means 
either  already  existing  or  fairly  near  at 
hand. 

The  fundamental  thing  in  any  plan  for 
employing  solar  energy  is  so  to  concentrate 
it  that  it  can  be  gathered  up  and  put  to 
work.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  huge 
reflectors  in  the  form  of  concave  mirrors, 
poised  so  as  to  follow  the  sun  in  its  diurnal 
path,  and  to  concentrate  its  rays  on  some 
device  at  the  focus  capable  of  transforming 
the  energy  into  available  power.  The  cut 
herewith  shown  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
such  an  apparatus.  It  is  from  a  photo- 
graph of  a  ten  horse-power  solar  motor  as 
set  up  for  testing  near  Boston  prior  to  its 
shipment  to  Arizona  for  pumping  purposes. 

The  great  concave  mirror  is  thirty-six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  contains  1,000  square 
feet  of  surface  in  its  reflecting  zone.  It 
is  balanced  on  a  north-and-south  axis  tilted 
upwards  to  match  the  latitude  of  the  place 
and  the  sun's  declination.  The  sectors  at 
the  extremities  of  this  axis  allow  the  incli- 
nation to  be  changed  every  day  or  two  to 
follow  the  changing  declination  of  the  sun. 
In  the  centre  of  the  mirror  stands  the 
boiler,  a  coil  of  blackened  copper  tubing, 
for  a  steam-engine  is  the  active  power. 
With  good  sunlight,  the  steam  is  brought 
to  200  pounds  per  square  inch  pressure  in 
about    an    hour    from    starting,    is    super- 


heated, and  delivered  to  the  engine,  which 
yields  one  horse-power  for  each  ioo  square 
feet  of  mirror  surface.  The  mirror  itself 
is  built  up  of  flat  thin  glass  plates  silvered 
on  the  back,  and  held  in  position  on  the 
light  steel  frame-work  by  bolts  and  soft 
washers. — Harper's  Weekly. 


The  Lawyer  of  Today 

The  modern  real  estate  lawyers  are  not 
human  beings  educated  in  law,  each  with 
two  hands,  two  eyes,  one  brain,  and  an 
office  boy;  but  they  are  corporations,  each 
with  half  a  thousand  hands,  as  many  eyes, 
hundreds  of  trained  brains,  and  office  boys 
like  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  innumerable. 

Another  poacher  on  the  hunting  pre- 
serves of  the  lawyer  is  the  trust  company. 
In  former  times  a  considerable  share  of  the 
lawyer's  income  came  from  fees  for  the 
drawing  of  wills,  or  from  commissions 
received  as  guardian  of  the  interests  of 
children  and  persons  incompetent  to  man- 
age their  affairs,  or  as  administrator  of  an 
estate.  The  man  who  wishes  to  make  a 
will  now  can  go  to  a  trust  company  and 
find  a  lawyer  to  serve  him  who  makes  legal 
questions  connected  with  wills  his  especial 
study.  The  trust  company  demands  no 
fee.  Its  only  stipulation  is  that  it  be 
appointed  executor  or  co-executor  of  the 
will  or  trustee  of  the   trusts   created  by  it. 


Guest — You  don't  seem  to  have  many  servants  in  your  hotel  ? 

Host — You'll  not  be  so  sure  of  that  w  h<  n  you're  leaving. — Flitgtnde  Matter 
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It  finds  its  profit  later  in  collecting  and 
paying  out  the  moneys  of  the  estate. 

Fifty  years  ago  young  men  obtained  a 
law  education  by  reading  for  a  few  years  in 
a  law  office.  Study  in  a  law  school  now 
takes  the  place  of  this  novitiate,  and  the 
average  man  who  enters  a  city  office  does 
so  only  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Once  connected  with  a  large  firm,  the 
chances  are  he  stays  for  a  number  of  years 
in  its  employ;  while  the  man  of  a  half- 
century  ago  would  have  been  very  likely, 
on  being  admitted  to  practice,  to  have 
started  for  himself.  The  very  existence  of 
these  big  offices  makes  a  young  man  feel 
he  must  know  a  little  of  what  goes  on  in 
them  before  he  looks  at  the  world  from 
the  window  of  his  office.  Once  in  such  a 
place,  however,  many  men  lose  heart,  pre- 
ferring to  accept  the  certainty  of  a  salary 
to  the  chances  of  success  in  facing  the 
world  alone.  Others  stay  only  long  enough 
to  learn  how  these  offices  do  their  business 
and  then  plunge  out  independently. 

In  any  event,  the  big  office  tends  both 
to  lessen  the  number  of  men  who  begin 
practice  on  their  own  account  and  to 
cause  those  who  do  start  for  themselves  to 
take  that  step  at  a  later  time  in  their  life 
than  formerly.  It  has  made  the  average 
lawyer  less  independent  than  he  once  was. 
Many  a  skilled  attorney  now  spends  his 
life  as  thoroughly  tied  down  to  some  other 
man's  law  office  as  does  a  clerk  to  the 
counting-room  of  a  merchant.  Lawyers 
who  work  as  clerks  are  many,  but  lawyers 
who  make  good  livings  from  their  own 
practice  are  not  proportionately  as  plentiful 
as  they  once  were ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
more  than  ever  before  men  drift  from  law 
into  other  walks  of  life. — Harry  D.  Nims 
in  The  World's  Work. 

A  Sketch  of  George  Meredith 

His  spoken  words  resemble  curiously  his 
written  phrases,  with  their  unexpected 
epithets  and  surprising  association  of 
thoughts;  so  that  what  he  has  written  of 
his  peerless  Diana  may  aptly  be  said  of 
himself:  "This  was  like  her,  and  here  and 
there  a  phrase  gave  him  the  very  play  of  her 
mouth,  the  flash  of  her  eyes."  Indeed,  to 
have  listened  to  the  talk  of  George  Mere- 
dith for  but  one  brief  hour  is  to  have 
abandoned  the  thought  that  nobody  was 
ever  so  brilliant  in  speech  as  he  makes 
many  of  his  characters  to  be. 

His   face,   which    is   probably   the    least 


MR.  GEORGE  MEREDITH 

—Black  and  White 


familiar  among  those  of  our  famous 
authors,  as  he  has  ever  been  shy  of  the 
camera,  is  of  that  fresh  color  which  comes 
from  a  life  spent  in  the  open  air.  The 
features  are  very  sharply  defined,  the 
mouth  large,  the  forehead  wide  and  square, 
but  the  eyes,  of  a  wonderful  dark  grey, 
gleaming  with  tenderness  and  humor,  form 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  novelist's 
face.  His  hair,  still  abundant,  is  silver 
white  on  head  and  beard,  and  by  contrast 
with  the  high  clear  color  of  his  face,  pro- 
duces that  fragile  look  which  one  had 
noted  long  ago  in  his  best  known  portrait. 
Yet,  when  he  speaks,  the  full  volume  of 
his  voice,  resonant,  soft,  rich  in  tone,  car- 
ries no  suggestion  of  physical  weakness. 
His  words  are  spoken  with  a  relish  of  the 
lips  not  unlike  the  satisfied  smack  of  the 
connoisseur  sampling  a  rare  vintage.  His 
laugh,  too,  is  lusty  and  heartsome. 

He  talks  with  a  touch  of  that  old- 
fashioned  manner  which  sounds  today 
almost  like  affectation,  but  none  could  be 
freer  from  a  suspicion  of  such  than  George 
Meredith,  for  the  lasting  impression  which 
the  man  leaves  on  one's  mind  is  that  the 
child's  heart  has  never  changed  in  him, 
and  that  he  is  as  lacking  in  self-conscious- 
ness as  a  boy  of  twelve.  After  we  have 
searched  laboriously  for  that  unknown, 
elusive  something  which  constitutes  genius, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
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the  power  to  keep  in  our  old  age  the  spirit 
of  our  youth,  and  to  retain  to  the  end  the 
great  gift  of  wonder.  Assuredly  George 
Meredith  has  done  those  things.  In  his 
seventy-fourth  year  we  find  him  as  buoyant 
of  spirit,  as  full  of  wonder  as  he  can  ever 


have  been.  Tested  further  by  the  severest 
of  tests  to  which  we  can  put  the  person- 
ality of  a  man,  he  comes  out  triumphant — 
he  can  laugh  at  his  own  jokes  and  infect 
you  with  his  laughter  ! — P.  A.  Hammerton, 
in  "Black  and  White. 


A  SECTIONAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CEDRIC 

This  view  is  intended  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  wonderful  complexity  which  would  he  pre- 
sented to  the  view  if  the  Cedric  were  cut  through  the  middle  of  the  mIooD.  Hie  drawing  is  not 
intended  to  he  accurate  in  the  proportions  of  every  detail.  —  Thi  London  World. 
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The  Worlds  Biggest  Ship 


Ton- 
nage 


Horse-        L'gth 
power  ft. 


Accom 

moda- 

tion 

Cedrlc     -      -      -  21,000  2,935  30,000  700 

Celtic      -  20,800  2,859  30,000  700 

Oceanic  -       -       -  17,274  2,144  30,000  704 
Kaiser  Wilhelm 

der  Grosse     -  14,000  1,970  30,000  648 

Great  Eastern  -  19,000  1,350  2,700  680 

Lucania     -         -  12,952  1,650  30,000  620 

The  new  White  Star  liner,  the  Cedric, 
is  the  biggest  ship  in  the  world.  She  is 
not  the  longest  vessel  in  existence — the 
Oceanic  is  4  ft.  longer  and  the  new  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II.  is  707  ft.  long.  Her  combined 
tonnage,  freight-carrying  capacity,  and  pas- 
senger accommodation,  however,  put  her 
in  the  first  place.  The  three-decker  was 
considered  large  not  so  many  years  ago, 
but  the  Cedric  has  nine  decks,  all  for  pas- 
senger accommodation.  Below  this  are 
the  freight  decks  and  the  hold  with  its 
immense  provision  for  storing  fuel  and  its 
great  boiler-rooms. 

The  Cedric  is  not  designed  with  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the  transatlantic  speed 
record ;  she  is  built  rather  with  the  idea  of 
giving  the  greatest  degree  of  comfort. 
Her  large  freight  and  passenger  capacity, 
and  proportionately  small  fuel  consump- 
tion, will  also  tend  to  provide  a  trip  at 
considerably  reduced  cost.  Nevertheless, 
the  Cedric  will  probably  prove  able  to  make 
22^  knots  an  hour,  and  she  will  be  cap- 
able of  developing  fully  30,000  horse- 
power. 

She  will  have  a  number  of  novel  features 
in  her  interior  equipment  which  will  put 
her  practically  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
modern  hotels  as  to  convenience  and 
comfort.  The  modern  plan  of  providing 
elaborate  suites  of  rooms  with  bathroom 
attached  for  rich  passengers  has  been 
developed,  and  many  magnificent  apart- 
ments are  provided  on  the  upper  decks. 
The  old  box  stateroom,  narrow  and 
crowded,  with  its  upper  and  lower  berth, 
is  not  found  in  the  first-class  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Cedric.  Instead  are  roomy 
apartments  with  single  berths  or  iron  bed- 
steads and  a  reading  and  writing  table. 

The  Cedric  can  carry  18,400  tons  of 
freight  and  house  comfortably  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  town  with  a  population  of 
2,935-  This  will  be  split  up  as  follows: 
350  first  saloon,  250  second  saloon,  and 
about  2,000  third-class  passengers,  in 
addition  to  a  crew  of  335  men,  92  of  whom 


will  be  in  the  engine-room.  She  may  be 
considered  as  a  great  hotel  building  nine 
stories  high  with  rotating  screws  under- 
neath which  shift  it  backwards  and  forwards 
across  the  Atlantic. —  The  Sphere. 


Successful  Assurance 

As  I  gradually  improved  in  skill  of  reason- 
ing and  in  confidence  of  address,  I  found  I 
was  writing  larger  policies.  From  policies 
of  $25,000  it  was  not  a  great  step  to  a 
habit  of  getting  policies  of  $50,000.  I  was 
now  in  Milwaukee,  where  my  society  put 
me  in  charge  of  their  business  covering  two 
States.  Here  I  wrote  my  first  $100,000 
policy,  and  the  story  of  how  it  was 
obtained  may  illustrate  the  combination  of 
qualities  which  are  required  in  any  one 
who  aspires  to  write  assurance  in  the  larger 
amounts. 

Among  the  big  lumber  operators  of  the 
northern  region  was  one  man,  a  German, 
who  was  the  king  lumberman.  He  was 
said  to  be  worth  $30,000,000  and  of  un- 
bounded influence.  If  I  could  get  him  I 
was  sure  of  doing  business  with  a  good 
many  of  the  others.  But  he  was  a  stub- 
bornly difficult  case.  Several  brilliant  agents 
had  been  sent  on  from  New  York  and  all 
had  failed  to  interest  him. 

My  first  step  was  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  closest  friend,  whom  it  was  not 
difficult  to  assure  for  $75,000,  and  our 
business  acquaintance  ripened  into  per- 
sonal confidence  and  regard.  I  soon  told 
him  it  was  my  dearest  ambition  to  assure 

his    friend,    Mr.    W ,    for    $100,000. 

"It's  absolutely  no  use  for  you  to  try," 
replied  he;  "he  hates  the  idea  so  much 
that  he  won't  even  talk  about  it."  Never- 
theless, he  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion which  for  simplicity  of  effectiveness  I 
have  always  kept  as  a  model.     It  read : 

11  Dear  W:    This  will  introduce  my  friend  Mr. 

,  through  whom  I  have  just  taken  $75,000  of 

assurance,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  make 
you  acquainted.     Let  me  tell  you  in  advance,  you 

will  be  glad  to  have  met  Mr.  ,  whether  you 

do  business  together  or  not." 

I  went  three  hundred  miles  into  the 
lumber  region  to  find  my  man.  I  knew 
he  was  so  busy  I  could  not  see  him  until 
night.  As  he  was  leaving  the  dining-room 
after  supper  I  presented  myself  with  the 
letter  of  introduction.  He  surveyed  me 
grimly  and  said,  not  unkindly: 
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"I  am  pleased  to  meet  you.  What  can 
I  do  for  you?" 

"At  your  convenience  I  would  like  to 
make  the  subject  of  life  assurance  interest- 
ing to  you." 

"There  is  no  better  time  than  now, 
though  I  am  not  in  the  least  interested  in 
your  subject.  Let  us  go  to  my  room.  It 
is  now  a  quarter  to  seven ;  I  am  due  at  my 
office  at  seven.  I  will  give  you  ten  min- 
utes." 

I  risked  that  ten  minutes  wholly  in  an 
attempt  to  get  an  appointment  for  the 
next  day.  To  his  asservation  that  another 
interview  would  be  as  fruitless,  I  urged 
that  after  I  had  travelled  so  far  to  see  him 
my  people  in  New  York  would  deeply 
appreciate  his  courtesy  in  giving  me  an 
uninterrupted  chance  to  present  the  busi- 
ness. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  hastily.  "Come 
at  ten  o'clock.  Come  in  no  matter  who  is 
there,  and  I  will  give  you  fifteen  minutes." 

My  first  work  was  to  see  our  medical 
examiner  for  that  town,  and  his  alternate, 
and  to  engage  them  both  for  9.45  the  next 
morning.      Then   I    went   to    the   lawyer 

whose   office  was    next   to  Mr.    W 's 

and  engaged  his  room  at  ten  o'clock  for 
half  an  hour  for  the  medical  men.  I 
instructed  my  doctors  that  they  must  make 
the  expected  examination  the  most  pains- 
taking   of    their  lives.     At   ten   o'clock  I 

walked    boldly    into    Mr.    W 's   inner 

room. 

"I  have  come  for  my  fifteen  minutes, 
and  I  wish  to  use  the  time  in  my  own 
way.  I  want  you  to  step  into  the  next 
office  and  be  examined  by  our  doctors." 

"  Why,  what  rubbish  !  I  want  no  assur- 
ance. It  will  do  me  no  good  to  be  pawed 
over  by  those  doctors." 

"  Nevertheless,  you  said  I  might  use  the 
fifteen  minutes  as  I  chose,  and  this  is  the 
way  I  select." 

With  a  bustle  of  impatience  he  went 
into  the  next  office,  where  my  doctors 
proceeded  to  put  him  through  the  most 
thorough  examination  I  ever  saw.  I  kept 
up  a  running  fire  as  well  as  I  could,  but  he 
was  growing  interested  in  the  thumping 
and  in  the  questions  of  the  doctors,  and 
he  asked  if  every  one  was  examined  in  that 
careful  fashion.  Before  he  got  his  coat  on 
he  had  plenty  of  time  to  talk,  and  as  he 
turned  to  go  back  to  his  office  I  said  : 

"  Before  we  part  I  want  you  to  sign  this 
application  for   $100,000.     It    is   entirely 


optional  with  you  whether  you  take  the 
policy  or  not.  The  society  certainly  does 
not  want  a  man  like  you  unless  you  heartily 
want  a  society  like  ours." 

He  readily  gave  his  signature  and  shook 
hands  cordially  as  we  separated.  Before 
leaving  town  I  made  a  fast  agreement  with 
his  secretary  that  I  should  be  promptly 
wired  as  to  the  train  he  would  take  when, 
a  fortnight  later,  he  was  to  make  a  trip  to 
a  different  part  of  the  State.  The  policy 
had  arrived  when  the  telegram  came. 

On  a  certain  day,  at  a  certain  hour, 
accordingly,  I  was  taking  my  seat  at  a 
railway  lunch-room  table  at  Spooner  Junc- 
tion   just   opposite  to   Mr.  W .     We 

exchanged  greetings  and  fell  into  a  pleasant 
conversation. 

"Where  are  you  bound?"  said  he,  as 
he  arose. 

"To  Chippewa  Falls,  by  that  train  out 
there." 

"Why,  that  is  my  train,  too.  Come 
into  my  car  and  we'll  ride  together." 

After  some  chat  over  our  newspapers, 
he  suddenly  asked : 

"By  the  way,  have  you  got  that  policy 
yet  ?" 

"Yes;   it  is  in  my  pocket." 

He  read  it  through,  asked  questions,  and 
we  continued  the  discussion  for  two  or 
three  hours.  As  we  were  leaving  the 
train  he  said : 

"If  you  are  going  to  be  in  town  this 
evening  I  wish  you  would  call  at  my  office 
at  seven  o'clock  and  I  will  give  you  my 
decision.  Here  is  the  policy ;  you  had 
better  take  it ;  I  don't  know  that  I  shall 
want  it." 

I  was  not  discomfited  at  this,  however. 
I  had  become  able  to  distinguish  the  final 
flurry.  As  I  went  into  his  office  that 
night  his  first  question  was:  "Have  you 
got  that  policy  with  you?"  He  looked  at 
the  amount  of  the  premium  subscribed  on 
it,  compared  it  with  a  check  which  he 
drew  from  a  drawer,  and  handed  me  the 
check.  In  response  to  my  congratulations 
he  looked  me  in  the  eye  and  asked  : 

"How  did  you  happen  to  be  at  the 
Spooner  Junction  lunch-room  this  noon?" 

"In  order  to  meet  you." 

"  I  thought  so.  Let  me  tell  you  that  in 
my  thirty-five  years  of  business  experience, 
your  method  with  me  has  been  the  best 
business  I  ever  saw."  —  From  The  Autobi- 
ography of  a  Life  Assurance  Man  in  Every- 
body's Magazine. 
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Managers  and  Management  of 
the  Modern  Store 

Reciprocal  organization  is  the  note  of 
modern  life.  Both  ends  of  its  bargains 
must  be  good  or  bargaining  stops.  The 
department  store  exists  and  has  come  into 
being  because  the  illumination  and  spirit  of 
modern  trade,  with  its  advertising,  accuracy, 
and  one  price,  have  been  used  by  men  who 
early  grasped  this  principle  as  applicable  to 
the  sales  of  all  goods  alike.  They  organ- 
ized accordingly  for  public  convenience. 
People  buy  in  department  stores  not  merely 
because  prices  are  low  (they  are  not  always 
for  all  things),  but  because  the  system  cor- 
relates with  their  daily  life  by  giving  the 
customer  both  the  accident  of  the  bargain 
and  the  habit  of  a  standard  supply. 

A  department  store  (this  is  a  misnomer, 
but  there  is  none  better)  is  not  so  much 
an  aggregate  of  stores  as  an  aggregate  of 
organized  human  ability.  Department 
stores  succeed  not  because  of  the  number 
of  their  departments,  but  because  of  the 
weight  of  ability  they  attract.  Each  man 
counts  for  more  in  a  department  store  than 
he  would  alone  or  in  a  lesser  organization. 
The  proof  of  this  is  personal,  known  to 
every  man  who  personally  knows  the  per- 
sonnel of  a  store.  Nothing  is  more  strik- 
ing among  them  than  the  sense  of  organic 
enthusiasm.  From  the  owner  or  manager 
to  the  last  cash  boy,  everybody  is  "chesty" 
so  far  as  his  relation  to  the  store  is  con- 
cerned. No  crack  regiment  so  magnifies 
its  place,  its  tradition,  its  esprit  du  corps, 
and  its  'elan,  as  the  staff  of  a  department 
store.      There  is  a  zest,  a  push,  a  go  about 


the  thing  which  is  infectious  and  conta- 
gious. The  bounce  of  the  daily  advertise- 
ment only  reflects  dimly  the  bounce  of  the 
store  itself  and  its  belief  in  its  destiny. 

These  encircling  corridors  are  an  amphi- 
theatre in  which  men  and  women  are  wrest- 
ling for  the  biggest  stakes  of  the  business 
world.  When  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
the  largest  of  these  establishments  is  cele- 
brated, its  head  and  founder,  Mr.  John 
Wanamaker,  tells  2,500,000  readers  in  the 
papers  of  two  cities  how  he  helped  to  take 
down  the  measure  of  the  first  pair  of  trou- 
sers ordered  in  a  business  which  has  grown 
to  its  vast  dimensions.  There  is  not  a  stock 
boy  in  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  who  does  not 
know  where  its  present  manager,  Mr. 
Henry  Gordon  Selfridge,  began  his  work 
as  stock  boy  in  the  basement  of  the  whole- 
sale house. 

The  department  store  rings  with  its 
stories  of  the  rise  of  this  man  and  that, 
of  promotions,  premiums,  and  salaries,  of 
strokes  in  purchases,  coups  in  selling,  and 
neat  turns  in  advertising.  The  single  store 
sags  and  drags  and  stupefies.  The  hot, 
visible  competition  of  the  department  store 
rouses  the  emulation  of  regiments  in  an 
army.  It  educates.  This  education  grows 
systematic. 

William  Cooke  Daniels,  in  Denver,  has 
his  corps  of  cadets  and  is  drawing  in  col- 
lege men  as  railroads  and  the  big  trusts  are 
attracting  them.  In  the  leading  Philadel- 
phia store,  as  Mr.  Frank  Brewer  has 
described  at  length  in  a  most  suggestive 
and  stimulating  paper  in  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  there   is  a  fully  organized   business 
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high  school  for  boys  and  girls,  with  a  six 
years'  course,  whose  brief  hours  joined  to 
the  high  pressure  of  the  store,  crowd,  as 
any  one  may  learn  by  examination,  studies 
usually  spread  over  twice  the  period  of 
time. 

There  could  be  no  better  proof  of  the 
vital  health  of  the  department  store  than 
the  way  in  which  it  opens  careers  instead 
of  closing  them.  It  lias  enormously  en- 
larged the  arena  within  which  ability 
becomes  visible.  By  doing  this,  it  shortens 
the  path  for  ability.  Opening  channels 
for  specialized  talent,  it  lessens  the  worst 
of  all  wastes — the  waste  of  business  fail- 
ure. If  you  know  well  for  many  years  the 
staff  of  one  of  these  big  establishments, 
you  come  to  see  under  how  heavy  a  handi- 
cap labors  the  man  able  in  some  special 
field — who  has  an  instinct  akin  to  genius 
in  Persian  rugs  or  precious  stones,  in  shoes 
or  in  drygoods,  in  buying  goods  or  selling 
them — when  in  the  small  store,  besides 
exercising  his  special  gift,  he  has  to  waste 
himself  on  the  multifarious  duties  of  mere 
store-keeping  for  which  he  is  not  fitted. 
Specialization  of  human  function  is  carried 
as  far  in  a  well-organized  department  store 
as  in  an  army. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  loss  of  what  is  called 
personal  independence.  So  in  an  army. 
But  which  is  really  the  freer  man  in  the 
highest  of  human  freedom,  the  exercise  of 
a  special  gift — the  chief  of  a  savage  tribe 
of  a  thousand  warriors  or  the  colonel  of  a 
regiment  in  a  modern  army  corps,  and 
which  has  the  better  chance  to  be  seen, 
known,  and  win?  Many  a  man  in 
these  stores  has  before  failed  alone.  He  is 
earning  more  in  greater  security  and  with 
higher  self-respect,  using  his  particular 
personal  power,  than  he  could  in  his  own 
store.  He  is  hiring  as  much  as  he  is 
hired.  I  have  known  more  than  one  head 
of  these  vast  businesses  and  more  than  one 
well.  I  have  never  known  one — I  doubt 
if  there  is  one — who  in  silent  moments  did 
not  dwell  and  rejoice  above  his  millions 
and  his  business,  on  the  careers  which  he 
knew  his  special  gift  of  organization, 
administration,  and  merchanting  had  opened 
for  other  men  with  other  special  gifts 
whose  very  field  of  endeavor  he  had 
created.  The  dye  masters  the  dyer's  hand. 
Business  is  selfish,  but  like  war  it  has  its 
nobler  moments  and  its  nobler  passions, 
and  chief  of  these  I  have  seen  in  the  moist- 
ened eyes  of  more  than  one  of  these  grand 


marshals  of  merchandise  as  he  dwelt  on 
the  young  men  he  had  seen  rise  on  the 
ladder  whose  rungs  and  posts  he  had 
joined  and  framed. 

This  framework  of  specialized  abilities 
and  careers — for  it  is  men,  not  goods,  that 
make  a  great  department  store — has  two 
sources,  the  general  store,  fruit  of  the  fron- 
tier, and  the  big  dry-goods  store  of  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Department 
stores  may,  as  with  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Com- 
pany in  Boston,  or  Marshall  Field  & 
Company  in  Chicago,  and  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier  in  Philadelphia,  grow  from  a  great 
dry-goods  business.  The  experience  of 
Hilton,  Hughes  &  Company  shows  that  the 
largest  dry-goods  business  of  a  continent 
and  the  best  trade  good-will  of  a  metropolis 
— that  of  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Company — 
cannot  in  unskillful  hands  and  under  a 
narrow  management  develop  into  a  great 
department  store.  Yet  a  man  with  a 
genius  for  the  work — the  best  store-keeper, 
the  broadest  manager,  the  most  competent 
in  discipline  this  trade  ever  saw — Mr. 
Robert  C.  Ogden — may,  with  ample  leisure 
for  a  broad  philanthropy  and  enlightened 
labors  for  a  race  and  a  section  needing  him, 
build  on  the  mere,  bare  ruins  of  the  older 
business  a  successful  department  store 
which  in  some  seven  years  has  gone  from 
bare  walls  to  a  front  rank.  Wana- 
maker's  in  Philadelphia  had  for  its  begin- 
ning a  clothing  business  in  1861  which 
fifteen  years  later  moved  as  a  department 
store  into  the  square  between  four  streets 
which  it  now  occupies.  Altman's  grew 
out  of  a  single  dry-goods  store,  one  of  the 
first  in  New  York  to  apply  together  style 
and  the  ready-made  principle  to  women's 
clothing  of  a  high  order.  Macy's  was  a 
variety  store.  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Company 
began  with  clothing  in  Chicago. 

In  all  these  there  is  some  one  business 
which  has  grown,  developed,  divided  into 
departments,  added  others — until  at  length 
it  is  a  full  department  store  of  one  of  the 
two  classes  described  below.  Where  there 
were  in  New  York  fifteen  years  ago  but 
two  such,  there  are  now  a  full  score  large 
and  small.  Philadelphia  has  seven,  one 
with  nearly  half  the  business  ;  Chi< 
about  the  same  number,  with  three  which 
dwarf  the  rest.  In  Boston  this  precise 
form  of  organization  has  been  relatively 
less  successful  and  there,  as  in  Chicago, 
met  a  more  direct  opposition.  All  cities 
down   to  small    towns   have  stores  of    this 
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type  and  business,  for  the  real  secret  of  a 
department  store  is  that  integration  of 
activity  and  differentiation  of  function 
which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  long  since 
pointed  out  as  the  method  of  organic 
development,  and  the  principle  is  as  true 
of  the  creation  of  one  of  these  manifold 
trading  worlds  as  of  the  curdling  of  a 
planet. 

Each  city  has  its  individuality  in  the 
evolution  of  its  form  of  trade.  In  New 
York  the  great  shop  dedicated  to  a  single 
commodity  still  holds  the  field.  In  that 
city,  for  instance,  one  store  rules  the  carpet 
trade  as  the  carpet  departments  of  com- 
posite stores  do  in  other  cities.  No  carpet 
department  in  New  York  matches  the 
work  of  this  one  firm.  In  other  lines  this 
is  true.  New  York  is  so  large  that  a  single 
trade  can  support  the  single  store.  This 
certainly  suggests  that  as  cities  grow,  it 
may  be  found  that  the  department  store, 
still  but  thirty  years  old,  may  in  another 
half  century  resolve  again  into  a  trade 
organization  of  great  single  stores  which 
gain  in  combination  but  are  supreme  in  no 
one  member  of  their  varied  make-up. 
Such  an  evolution  will  make  for  an  even 
sharper  competition  than  exists  today,  the 
symbiosis  of  the  department  store  facing  the 
highly  specialized  function  of  the  single 
store. 

In  Boston,  this  form  of  store  still  rests 
on  its  dry-goods  foundation  and  has  about 
it  the  accent  and  aroma  of  earlier  methods. 
In  Chicago,  the  wholesale  and  retail  estab- 
lishment are  united  in  the  ownership  of 
the  new  compound.  In  Philadelphia  and 
in  our  other  cities  the  type  of  man  who 
can  create  a  great  retail  traffic  does  not 
lead  in  managing  a  wholesale  trade.  But 
in  Chicago,  besides  the  four  leading  firms, 
doing  together,  I  think  it  will  be  found, 
five-sixths  of  this  order  of  trade,  there  are 
two  great  establishments  which,  without  a 
counter  and  a  customer,  do  a  department 
store  business  in  volume,  matching  any 
but  the  largest,  and  all  conducted  by  mail. 
No  Eastern  city  has  this,  because  none  has 
the  broad  area  of  small  towns  Chicago 
feeds  wuh  commodities. 

Philadelphia  has  proved  the  best  field 
for  the  fruiting  of  the  department  store. 
First  and  foremost,  because  it  has  been 
served  by  a  man  of  genius  in  this  field, 
who  began  the  work  early  and  has  carried 
it  farther  than  any  other  man.  John 
Wanamaker  is  a  merchant,  a  man  of  affairs, 


of  wide  activities  and  a  pungent,  penetrat- 
ing personality,  but  his  high  power  in  the 
trade  to  which  he  has  given  a  lifetime  is 
the  artist's  gift  of  intuition,  of  instant 
apprehension  by  an  inner  sight  of  solutions 
which  other  men  gain,  if  at  all,  by  halting, 
logical  processes  and  slow  intellection. 

Next  to  the  man  in  the  field,  the  even 
expanse  of  moderate  incomes  which  marks 
Philadelphia,  its  stable  life,  a  diversified 
industry,  which  prevents  either  boom  or 
depression  from  going  as  far  as  elsewhere, 
the  local  ideal  of  comfort  and  material  ease, 
the  thorough  satisfaction  in  an  average  not 
too  high — these  all  unite  to  give  a  broad 
base  for  the  department  store.  Its  gregari- 
ous character  suits  a  gregarious  community. 

The  joint  sales  of  stores  of  this  order  are 
in  proportion  to  population,  probably  larger 
in  Philadelphia,  taking  both  wealth  and 
families,  than  elsewhere.  In  the  nature  of 
things  nothing  very  definite  can  be  known, 
though  in  Philadelphia  a  tax  on  retail  sales 
gives  a  clue.  In  all,  in  this  city,  the  aggre- 
gate annual  sales  of  seven  of  these  stores, 
the  rest  being  lesser,  is,  on  a  close  estimate, 
from  $43,000,000  to  about  $47,000,000. 
New  York  is  thrice  the  size  of  Philadel- 
phia, but  no  one  would  place  the  total  sales 
there  at  over  twice  those  of  Philadelphia, 
single  stores  in  special  fields  in  New  York, 
as  already  said,  drawing  off  much.  Boston, 
with  five  or  six  large  department  stores, 
has  not  much  over  half  the  sales  of  Phila- 
delphia, say,  at  a  guess,  $25,000,000  to 
$30,000,000.  Chicago  probably  decidedly 
exceeds  Philadelphia,  and  would  be  placed 
at  from  $50,000,000  to  $55,000,000. 
These  are  estimates;  but  they  are  esti- 
mates made  and  checked  by  experts.  In 
all,  these  cities  have  yearly  sales  of  some 
$200,000,000,  an  estimate  probably  not  10 
per  cent,  off  either  way. 

These  sales  are  pretty  evenly  divided 
between  cash  and  credit  sales.  Now  one 
is  larger  and  now  the  other,  but  I  doubt  if 
either  is  ever  much  under  45  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  The  cash  sales  are  part  to 
those  whose  purchases  and  credit  do  not 
entitle  them  to  an  account,  and  part  to  those 
who,  having  an  account  in  one  store,  deal 
for  cash  in  another.  The  authorized 
accounts  on  which  purchases  may  be  made 
reach  numbers  little  understood.  A  single 
store  in  one  of  these  four  cities  has  12s, OOO 
open  accounts.  Many  of  these  are  but 
rarely  used,  but  on  all  purchases  may  be 
made.     A  store  which  has  been  for  only  Six 
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or  eight  years  in  operation  may  secure  in 
that  time  30,000  open  authorized  accounts. 
It  would  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  in 
the  four  cities  I  am  considering  there  were 
(many  of  them,  of  course,  duplications  of 
the  same  person)  a  round  800,000  to 
1,000,000  open  accounts.  Nothing  com- 
parable to  this  network  of  individual  credits 
exists  the  world  over.  Losses  are  small. 
The  vast  majority  of  credit  purchasers  are 
of  the  middle  class  with  moderate  incomes, 
who  always  pay. 

Only  a  portion  of  these  open  authorized 
accounts  are  in  any  month  active.  Where 
the  business  is  long  established  and  has  for 
years  been  adding  to  its  credits,  not  much, 
if  any,  over  a  fifth  will  be  buying  in  any 
one  month,  but  this  amount  and  bulk  will 
steadily  grow.  If  the  very  small  and  very 
large  accounts  are  excluded,  the  average 
account  is  in  Philadelphia  close  to  $350.00 
a  year.  The  actual  average  is  below  this, 
say  $250.00  to  $300.00.  In  short,  the  solid 
bulk  of  active  accounts  at  a  well  established 
department  store  will  run  at  $25.00  of  pur- 
chases a  month.  In  New  York  they  will  be 
higher,  and  in  other  cities  less.  All  these 
figures  are  after  all  mere  approximations, 
little  more  than  a  guess  drawn  from  various 
averages,  based  on  facts  known  in  various 
cities,  subject  to  various  errors  but  tolerably 
near  the  fact. 

When  in  1900  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  investigated  the  work- 
ings of  ten  department  stores,  larger  and 
lesser,  and  nine  stores  with  departments, 
over  a  term  of  years,  the  inquiry  demon- 
strated that  from  1875  to  1895,  in  which 
years  these  establishments  had  been  grow- 
ing up,  the  growth  of  lesser  separate  stores 
had  gone  on  with  the  population.  There 
were  no  fewer  individual  stores  because 
of  these  composite  creations.  Philadelphia 
shows  a  like  record.  Here  as  elsewhere  in 
the  higher  organization  of  trade  or  industry 
there  is  a  gain  which  is  no  man's  loss. 
Every  inquiry  reveals  the  same  facts.  The 
attempt  Chicago  made  in  1879  to  limit  the 
growth  of  these  stores  was  two  years  later 
set  aside  by  the  courts.  Demands  for  a 
special  tax  made  in  1899  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  were  refused  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  these  states.  Department  stores 
have  been  taxed  in  France  since  1843,  under 
a  law  enacted  in  response  to  the  demand  of 
40,000  retail  merchants,  but  this  special 
tax,  under  which  the  Hon  Marche  in  1898 
paid  $81,832.00,  the  Louvre   $83,569.00, 


and  the  Printemps  $22,581.00  has  had  no 
effect  on  their  growth.  A  like  effort  in 
Germany  has  been  futile,  and  the  law  passsd 
in  Missouri  in  1899  has  accomplished 
nothing. 

Like  all  social  creations  the  department 
store  wins  because  it  is  wanted.  It  is  a 
clearing-house  of  social  wants.  As  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Ogden  pointed  out  in  an  article 
four  years  ago,  at  least  a  third  of  its  busi- 
ness is  created  by  itself.  Convenience  it 
is;  but  much  more.  Its  one  price  has 
steadied  trade  ethics.  A  system  of  returns 
renders  necessary  accuracy  and  truthfulness 
in  sales.  The  store  as  a  whole  has  to  be 
more  honest  than  any  individual,  just  as  an 
army  has  a  higher  level  of  courage  than  the 
single  soldier  taken  alone.  The  personnel 
of  these  stores  steadily  improves.  The  loose 
life  once  charged  steadily  diminishes  and  in 
time  will  disappear.  Doubtful  characters 
may  come  in  during  the  holiday  season, 
when  a  single  store  will  add  2000  to  4000 
to  its  force,  but  the  average  of  the  perman- 
ent force  is  high  and  rising.  Many 
salaries  are  low.  They  would  be  lower 
without  these  stores.  When  Gimbel's  in 
Philadelphia  absorbed  a  row  of  stores  for  a 
new  building,  these  stores  had  112 
employed  in  all.  The  new  floor  space  in 
the  department  store  called  for  1500  to 
2000.  In  the  same  city  Wanamaker's  with 
8000  has  at  least  eight-fold  the  separate 
store  population  of  the  same  area.  It  is 
because  service  is  on  this  lavish  and 
efficient  scale  that  the  public  throngs  these 
stores  and  finds  in  them  a  daily  social 
exchange  and  sense  of  reciprocal  gain. 

Department  stores  are  of  two  clearly 
defined  classes.  This  difference  is  most 
clearly  marked  in  the  twelve  to  fifteen  in 
our  four  largest  cities  having  yearly  sales  of 
$8,000,000  and  upwards;  but  it  extends 
through  all  grades  of  the  compartmented 
store.  One  class,  usually  but  not  invariably 
of  larger  capital  than  the  other,  represents 
a  close  intimate  connection  with  foreign 
and  domestic  sources  of  supply.  These 
stores  carry  great  stocks,  always  turning 
over.  They  take  all  a  factory  makes. 
They  manufacture.  They  have  their  own 
purchasers  and  affiliated  plants  abroad. 
They  control  and  influence  all  stages. 
The  other  class  of  these  stores,  doing  in 
some  instances  as  large  a  business  as  any 
but  the  three  largest  of  the  first  class 
made  up  of  establishments  which  are 
constantly    buying    ami     replenishing    in 
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the  open  market.  They  depend  on 
its  movement  for  their  supply.  Their 
trade  is  in  a  perpetual  flux.  In  a  great 
mart  like  New  York  this  is  easy,  and  this 
class  do  there  a  larger  proportional  business. 
Such  are  constantly  buying  from  all  that 
comes  and  going  constantly  to  all  who  sell. 
This  difference  will  run  through  the  entire 
organization  and  personnel.  The  first 
class  must  make  all  its  departments  com- 
plete and  it  tends  to  have  experts  at  their 
head  ;  the  broad  merchandizing  of  the  store 
being  also  in  special  hands  so  that  the  head 
of  a  department  is  an  expert  in  his  goods 
rather  than  in  the  sources  of  general  supply. 
In  the  other  class  of  store  the  energy 
which  keeps  a  steady  stream  running  with 
even  volume  is  wanted,  and  its  type  of 
specialist  knows  no  one  class  of  goods  well 
but  knows  how  to  make  any  goods  sell. 

It  is  true  of  both  classes  that  their  adver- 
tisements, which  deal  with  the  bargain,  the 
fruit  of  accident  and  of  wreck,  give  a  very 
disproportionate  impression  of  the  real 
volume  of  transactions  whose  main  current 
is  made  up  of  staple  goods  and  staple  prices. 
As  for  the  amount  spent  in  advertising,  it 
is  in  Philadelphia  from  $1,300,000  to 
$1,400,000  yearly,  and  three  stores  spend 
an  average  of  $300,000  apiece.  The 
amount  in  New  York  and  Chicago  is  still 
larger. 

This  complex  organism,  the  joint  pro- 
duct of  publicity,  public  demand,  and  per- 
sonal initiative,  has  developed  a  mercantile 
type  of  its  own,  differing  and  differentiating 
more  than  do  railroad  and  professional  men. 
Business  imagination  all  the  managers, 
proprietors,  and  creators  of  these  great 
enterprises  must  have.  Nearly  all  who  have 
founded  a  successful  department  store 
possess  imagination,  sense  for  style,  and 
capacity  for  business  design,  or  else  sheer 
ability  in  organization.  All  these  founders 
have  some  of  both  qualities,  a  few  both, 
and  most  one  or  the  other  strongly  devel- 
oped. Mere  business  ability  by  itself  will 
not  create  a  department  store. 

These  enterprises  are  now  in  their  sec- 
ond generation.  These  business  realms 
are  passing  or  have  passed,  as  all  empires 
must,  from  those  who  founded  to  those 
who  administer — either  executive  mana- 
gers of  a  familiar  business  type,  trained  in 
the  traffic  they  guide,  who  have  risen 
grade  by  grade  to  the  head  of  the  enter- 
prise in  which  they  began,  or  the  sons  of 
founders. 


The  next  stage  of  the  department  store 
will  be  the  joint-stock  company.  This 
has  already  come  in  England  and  France. 
It  is  near  here.  There  are  already  depart- 
ment stores  in  our  cities,  one  such  in 
Chicago,  owned  by  outside  capital.  More 
than  one  wholesale  business  is  successful 
on  the  joint-stock  basis.  The  department 
store  will  come  next.  Before  thirty  years 
there  will  be  department  stores'  whose 
shares  are  principally  owned  by  those  who 
hold  places  in  its  service  or  who  are  on  its 
roll  of  authorized  accounts. 
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Aggregated  vs.  Department 
Stores — An  Inside  View 

In  the  beginning  Cain  raised  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  Abel  raised  sheep.  Both 
brought  their  products  to  a  common  table. 
Cain  probably  thatched  the  hut,  and  Abel 
supplied  skins  for  raiment,  and  commerce 
was  complete.  When  neighbors  were  no 
longer  able  to  exchange  among  themselves 
their  varying  products,  primitive  barter 
passed  away.  Then  the  trader  came. 
Soon  the  world  grew  too  large  for  the 
trader  to  handle  exchange  by  going  to  the 
people.  Then  he  sat  down  and  had  the 
people  come  to  him,  and  the  Store  was 
established. 

The  important  place  occupied  by  the 
great  modern  store  in  commercial  econ- 
omy is  scarcely  comprehended  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  development  of  the  store  is  so 
recent  that  the  public  has  not  yet  fully 
realized  the  dependence  of  the  manufac- 
turing industries  of  the  world  upon  the 
successful  operation  of  these  great  distrib- 
utive enterprises.  Retailing  in  America 
developed  slowly  from  its  primitive  condi- 
tion until  the  days  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  when 
a  notable  advance  began,  and  the  modern 
store  began  to  realize  its  responsibility  as  a 
universal  distributing  agency.  During 
Mr.  Stewart's  half  century  of  success  the 
American  store  grew  from  a  haphazard 
trading-place  to  an  organized) systematized 
establishment.  One  epoch-making  princi- 
ple he  established  —  worthy  of  a  great 
merchant — the  principle  of  one  price  for 
merchandise. 
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It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the 
very  year  of  Mr.  Stewart's  death,  1876, 
marked  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Depot 
at  Thirteenth  and  Market  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia; and  a  year  later  the  business  was 
broadened  into  the  new  lines  of  merchan- 
dise which  brought  John  Wanamaker  into 
the  field  of  general  storekeeping.  The 
new  venture  began  a  new  epoch  in  Ameri- 
can retailing.  The  central  idea  of  the 
enterprise  was  the  aggregation  of  a  number 
of  specialty  stores,  each  one  of  the  highest 
efficiency  in  its  particular  line.  The  oper- 
ations of  these  stores  were  founded  on 
three  principles — one  fair,  fixed  price  to 
all ;  money  returned  to  every  unsatisfied 
purchaser;  shorter  business  hours. 

The  ideas  developed  at  the  Philadelphia 
store  were  like  thistle-down  in  the  way 
they  soon  covered  the  country,  bettering 
storekeeping  all  over  the  land.  The  new 
principles  appealed  to  common  sense.  A 
store  was  no  longer  a  trap.  The  store- 
keeper now  wore  a  smile  of  simple  cour- 
tesy instead  of  the  classic  smirk  of  bland- 
ishment. 

The  broader  ideas  and  the  stores  which 
embodied  them  met  with  abundant  oppos- 
ition. The  sympathizers  with  the  small 
dealers  were  many  and  garrulous.  Suc- 
cess was  slow  enough  to  make  growth 
strong  and  secure.  Year  by  year  great 
principles  were  established  and  erroneous 
theories   cast  aside. 

The  principle  of  returning  money,  if 
demanded,  was  a  great  forward  stride  in 
commercial  progress,  prophetic  of  the 
larger  relation  of  the  great  store  as  the 
meeting-place,  the  clearing-house,  between 
the  great  public  as  consumers  and  the  great 
public  as  producers.  Moreover,  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  fair,  fixed  price  on  every  article 
made  retailing  simpler  and  surer  for  both 
seller  and  buyer.  Price  could  now  become 
a  feature  of  advertising,  because  a  merchant 
no  longer  feared  to  let  the  public  know 
what  was  the  lowest  figure  he  would  take 
for  an  article.  Publicity  of  price  estab- 
lished public  confidence.  The  purchase 
which  formerly  took  an  hour  of  price  hag- 
gling could  now  be  made  in  five  minutes. 
Furthermore,  personal  buying  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  best 
price ;  so  orders  could  be  sent  by  mail  or 
messenger.  This  principle,  by  paving  the 
way  for  modern  advertising,  made  possible 
the  advent  of  an  immeasurable  commercial 
force.       The     strong,    frank,     informative 


advertising  which  grew  out  of  these  princi- 
ples has  been  one  of  the  greatest  incentives 
to  commercial  progress. 

The  great  store  has  not  grown  for  itself 
alone.  Its  benefits  to  the  public  are  incal- 
culable. It  has  raised  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  it  has  increased  the  possibilities  of 
production.  The  public  look  to  it  to  know 
what  to  buy.  Manufacturers  look  to  it  to 
know  what  to  produce.  It  maintains  the 
equilibrium  of  trade.  If  the  producer  has 
a  surplus,  the  great  store  undertakes  the 
unusual  distribution,  thus  preventing  the 
congestion  which  stops  factories  and  throws 
laboring  people  out  of  work. 

Desire  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  great  store's  exploit- 
ation of  its  wares,  both  by  its  new  capacity 
and  facilities  for  displaying  goods  and  the 
modern  methods  of  advertising  them.  For 
three  decades  the  brains  and  genius  of  the 
great  stores  have  been  educating  people  to 
want  things.  The  little  shops  that  raised 
such  a  hullabaloo  when  the  new  store  came 
were  content  to  sit  and  wait  until  the  pub- 
lic thought  out  the  things  wanted,  and 
came  for  them.  The  great  stores  came 
and  exploited  their  wares  in  such  manner 
that  people  who  hadn't  thought  of  wanting 
the  things  before  came  and  bought  them 
in  ever  increasing  quantities.  People  were 
educated  out  of  their  old  frugal  ways  of 
living.  The  big  store's  advertising  did  not 
steal  away  the  little  store's  business — it 
stimulated  new  business,  a  hundredfold 
more  than  it  brought  to  itself. 

Today  the  little  stores  live  and  thrive 
more  than  ever  before,  despite  the  vast 
number  of  large  stores.  Business  has 
grown  faster  than  the  stores,  because 
advertising  has  taught  men  to  want  six 
suits  of  clothes  instead  of  two — women  to 
want  ten  dresses  instead  of  three;  and  both 
men  and  women  to  want  new  clothes  even- 
season  instead  of  when  the  old  clothes  were 
worn  out.  In  the  old  days  fashion  was 
largely  confined  to  the  wealthy  few;  today, 
largely  by  reason  of  the  years  of  education 
by  the  great  stores,  fashion  is  obeyed  by  all 
but  the  very  poor. 

Some  criticism  of  the  'department" 
store  has  been  justifiable,  ami  it  has  brought 
condemnation  undeservedly  on  the  large 
general  stores  whose  methods  and  policy 
are  distinctly  different.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  old  cross-roads  store 
of  days  gone  by  is  the  father  of  two  store 
s\  McitiN.    The  one  endowed  with  the  larger 
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responsibility,  matured  into  the  "  aggre- 
gated "  store — or  one  store  composed  of 
many  completely  organized  and  segregated 
specialty  stores,  each  managed  and  directed 
by  its  own  expert  specialists,  though  under 
the  management  of  one  general  head.  The 
other  system,  the  prodigal  son  of  retailing, 
developed  into  the  "department"  store — 
a  store  of  departments  where  are  sold  the 
easy-to-sell  articles  of  the  various  classes — 
things  the  public  buys  in  largest  quantities. 

For  instance,  the  "department"  store 
will  exploit  sales  of  certain  popular  lines  of 
shoes.  It  will  carry  in  stock,  perhaps,  the 
sorts  of  shoes  that  meet  the  largest  demands, 
confining  its  efforts  to  serving  the  people 
who  will  come  in  large  numbers  for  special 
bargain  offerings.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
supply  the  public  with  a'nything  like  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  selection.  It  is  destruc- 
tive in  its  effect,  because  it  gobbles  up  the 
profitable  part  of  a  business  without  serving 
the  public  in  the  less  profitable  details. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "aggregated" 
store,  aiming  to  give  complete  public  ser- 
vice in  each  of  the  aggregated  lines  it  dis- 
penses, not  only  has  all  the  popular  lines 
of  shoes  that  the  ordinary  department  store 
would  exploit,  provided  they  are  of  suffi- 
ciently worthy  quality  to  be  sold,  but  it 
also  has  every  sort  of  shoe  needed  for 
every  occasion,  and  is  not  only  a  seller 
of  shoes,  but  a  maker  of  them  in  every 
sense  but  the  absolute  production.  It 
works  for  the  improvement  of  leathers; 
and  the  efforts  of  its  shoe  experts  are  con- 
stantly allied  with  those  of  the  best  shoe 
manufacturers  for  the  producing  of  better 
lines  of  shoes  than  are  regularly  manufac- 
tured. This  special  store  of  an  ideal 
"aggregated"  store  is  thus  managed  by 
shoe  experts  of  broadest  knowledge  and 
experience  who  know  everything  about 
leathers  and  shoe-making,  and  who  have 
the  skill,  energy,  and  initiative  necessary 
for  producing  betterment  in  shoe-making 
as  well  as  shoe-selling. 

The  future  growth  of  the  great  store  is 
a  subject  for  speculation.  The  natural 
law  would  seem  to  point  to  centralization 
or  combination  of  the  larger  stores  under 
fewer  heads.  But  experience  does  not 
seem  to  favor  that  theory.  The  general 
distribution  of  merchandise  is  so  broad, 
and  the  demand  for  neighborhood  stores 
so  positive  that  centralization  would  not 
effect  such  economies  as  are  secured  by 
the  combination  of  other  industries. 


It  would  seem  impossible  that  stores 
should  ever  be  controlled  by  a  trust.  The 
trusts  which  exist  today  are  entirely  within 
the  field  of  production.  No  trust  has  as  yet 
successfully  controlled  distribution.  The 
possibilities  of  competition  are  almost  infi- 
nite, as  it  is  seemingly  beyond  the  power 
of  any  single  distributing  organization  to 
control  all  sources  of  production  of  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  products.  The 
store  trust  would  needs  dominate  and  con- 
trol all  other  trusts;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
destruction  of  competition  would  diminish 
exploitation,  thus  curtailing  general  con- 
sumption, the  producing  trusts  would  com- 
bat the  distributing  trust  in  self-interest. 

But  the  future  of  the  great  stores  along 
the  lines  of  natural  progress  gives  no  pres- 
ent evidence  of  any  radical  revolution. 
There  are  improvements  to  come  in  public 
service  quite  as  sweeping  as  have  been 
evolved  in  the  past.  There  are  radical 
changes  to  come  in  the  way  the  store  will 
serve  the  public.  Stores  will  grow  larger, 
and  waste  will  be  diminished  by  more  eco- 
nomical production  as  well  as  by  more 
economical  organization  of  store  facilities. 
The  public  rewards  follow  where  the  pub- 
lic is  best  served;  and  never  did  public 
retailing  service  enlist  such  universal  effort 
from  the  genius  of  man  as  it  does  today. 


Department  Stores  as  Wasters 
of  Time 

The  unpunctual  sex — now,  may  the 
recollection  of  various  unkept  appoint- 
ments, social  and  business,  with  our  ruling 
opposites  justify  my  temerity  in  that  intro- 
ductory assertion!  The  unpunctual  sex, 
then,  with  a  clear  conscience  —  mine,  not 
that  of  the  sex — is  that  which  knows  little 
of,  or  more  graciously,  which,  knowing 
much  of  cares  little  for,  the  value  of  time. 
Proverbs,  it  has  been  sapientlv  urged  —  ami 
the  statement  in  itself  is  proverbial  —  are 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise  put  up  in  portable 
doses  for  the  edification  of  the  foolish. 
Let  us  reverse  the  definition  and  saj  that 
they  are  compounded  of  the  folly  of  the 
foolish  and  put  forth  tor  the  amusement 
of  the  wise.  Of  such  a  character  is  the 
famous  statement  that  Tune  was  made  for 
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slaves.  On  that  basis  woman,  the  master 
of  man,  has  no  use  for  time.  Ergo !  We 
seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  of 
some  sort,  though  just  what  it  is  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  state. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  undeniably 
true  that  the  most  valuable  asset  toward 
the  achievement  of  success  in  the  case  of  a 
mere  man  is  Time.  According  to  Shakes- 
peare, the  guilt  of  Opportunity  is  great. 
The  onus  of  its  many  crimes  may  justly  be 
thrown  back  upon  Time,  but  there  is  a 
converse  to  the  proposition  as  well.  Archi- 
medes craved  only  a  fulcrum  and  he  would 
move  the  world.  Give  even  a  poor  sort  of 
a  man  time  enough  and  he  will  either  hang 
himself  or  achieve  something. 

The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  no  longer 
rules  the  world.  It  is  the  hand  that  makes 
the  fashion  exerted  through  the  hand  that 
dispenses  the  material.  In  other  words, 
the  great  controlling  force  in  modern  society 
for  the  master  sex  is  not  the  baby  but  the 
dry  goods  store.  Now,  a  dry  goods  store 
does  not  always  use  time,  its  own,  or  that 
of  its  supporters,  to  the  best  advantage. 
There  is  more  time  wasted  in  dry  goods 
stores  than  in  saloons.  I  have  only  the 
statistics  of  the  dry  goods  stores,  but  I 
make  the  assertion  boldly,  nevertheless.  I 
have  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time  in  one  of 
the  places  myself — the  dry  goods  store 
again,  not  the  saloon  ! 

One  of  the  things  that  very  young  hus- 
bands love  to  do  is  to  go  shopping  with 
very  young  wives.  Age  palls  the  pastime 
— and  there  is  an  unconscious  appropriate- 
ness in  the  word  pastime — on  the  palate. 
As  man  grows  older  he  no  longer  joys  in 
the  former  service  of  standing  and  waiting 
while  his  wife  shops.  He  finds  abundant 
food  for  reflection  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  monthly  results  of  her  endeavors — the 
bills.  I  have  done  time  in  both  noble 
functions  and  am  still  doing  in  one,  but  I 
go  no  more  to  the  shop  while  veils  and 
ribbons  and  gloves,  to  say  nothing  of 
blankets  and  dresses  and  shoes  and  other 
more  serious  matters,  are  discussed  across 
the  counter  between  tired  and  overworked 
sellers  and  equally  tired  and  overworked 
buyers — for  I  confess  to  be  able  to  discern 
but  little  difference  between  the  two  classes. 
But  if  I  go  no  longer  my  memory  is  still 
keen,  and  it  is  refreshed  and  stimulated  by 
witnessing  the  exhaustion  with  which  the 
feminine  members  of  my  family,  after  a 
day  of  toil  in  these  marts  of  trade  which 


are  the  haunt  of  woman,  sink  into  con- 
venient chairs  and,  with  tired  sighs  and 
much  animosity  toward  the  hard  conditions 
of  shopping,  declaim  fitfully  against  the 
time  wasted  in  buying  this  or  that  at  so- 
and-so's  store. 

Having  arrived  as  near  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion as  I  shall  probably  ever  attain,  I 
determined  to  submit  the  question  of  the 
time  expended,  necessary  or  unnecessary, 
in  dry  goods  stores  to  experiment,  and  then 
to  analysis.  I  would  go,  I  would  buy,  I 
would  note.  I  determined  to  make  a  test, 
in  the  four  leading  stores  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  east,  of  the  time  required 
to  purchase  some  necessary  article  which 
would  be  cheap  and  useful,  and  such  things 
as  are  frequently  called  for  and,  therefore, 
readily  available.  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn, 
and  New  York  were  the  scenes  of  my 
experiment. 

In  order  to  make  conditions  as  equal  as 
possible  and  to  be  as  absolutely  fair  and  im- 
partial as  mortal  man  can  compass,  I  care- 
fully considered  the  problem  before  I  ven- 
tured into  the  field  of  battle.  I  decided 
to  make  my  visits  to  the  stores  between 
the  hours  of  two  and  four  in  the  afternoon  ; 
to  visit  them  all  during  the  space  of  one 
week,  which  should  comprise  the  last  of 
November  and  the  first  of  December;  not 
to  visit  any  store  on  Monday  when  there 
might  be  fewer  persons  present,  or  on  Sat- 
urday when  there  might  be  more  than 
usual.  I  resolved  to  note  the  time  in 
hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  just  before  I 
put  my  hand  on  the  main  door  to  enter, 
to  ask  the  first  employee  I  met  to  direct 
me,  to  follow  directions  implicitly,  to  ten- 
der in  payment  for  the  articles  purchased  a 
bill  or  coin  which  would  have  to  be  changed, 
to  ask  the  way  to  the  second  counter,  to 
repeat  the  process,  to  note  the  time  when 
the  change  for  the  second  article,  and  the 
article  itself,  were  put  in  my  hand.  The 
difference  between  the  entering  and  the 
final  receiving  record  would,  of  course,  be 
the  elapsed  time  during  which  the  trans- 
action was  completed. 

Being  deficient  in  imagination — when  it 
comes  to  dry  goods — and  having  always  to 
rely  upon  the  generous  assistance  of  the 
feminine  members  of  my  family  to  describe 
the  raiment  of  the  various  young  ladies 
whom  I  have  pictured  in  my  books — 1 
elected  to  buy  a  five  cent  paper  of  hairpins 
and  one-half  a  yard  of  Lonsdale  muslin. 
The  hairpins  would  be  of  no  manner  of  use 
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to  me,  nor  would  the  muslin,  but  I  would 
sacrifice  myself  by  purchasing  these  things 
and  thus  obtain  the  desired  information. 

The  adventures  I  had  were  many.  I 
kept  my  eyes  and  ears  open  for  all  sorts  of 
things.  Some  of  the  aisle  managers  to 
whom  I  applied  had  the  information  at 
their  finger  ends.  I  would  tell  one  that  I 
wanted  to  buy  a  paper  of  wire  hairpins, 
and  the  answer  would  come,  "Three  aisles 
over,  second  counter  to  the  right,"  as 
promptly  as  if  it  were  shot  out  of  a  gun. 
Others  would  assume  a  far-away  air,  pass 
the  right  hand  wearily  across  the  brow, 
look  patronizingly  down  upon  me,  remark, 
interrogatively,  "Hairpins,  did  you  say?" 
"Yes."  "Did  you  say  wire  or  shell?" 
"I  said  wire,"  I  would  answer.  "Well, 
you  will  find  them  at  the  notion  counter. 
Go  down  this  aisle  for  four  aisles,  then 
turn  to  your  left,  and  the  counter  is  right 

there.    You  can  recognize  it  by "  etc., 

etc.  All  of  which  was  interesting,  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  damaging  for  the 
store,  since  it  lost  several  seconds  of  valu- 
able time,  and  I  was  counting  even  the 
seconds  rigorously. 

It  happened  that  there  was  a  number  of 
people  at  all  of  the  notion  counters,  and, 
pursuant  to  my  resolution,  I  made  no  espec- 
ial effort  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
young  ladies  who  dispensed  the  hairpins, 
save  by  standing  at  the  counter  in  that 
attitude  of  humble  appeal  which  experi- 
ence teaches  must  be  assumed  before  these 
small  autocrats  will  condescend  to  receive 
your  order.  But  it  happened,  also  fortu- 
nately enough,  that  I  was  usually  attended 
quite  promptly — perhaps  because  of  an  extra 
touch  of  humility  in  my  appearance,  being 
only  a  forlorn  man  out  of  place.  Some- 
times I  got  what  I  wanted  immediately. 
At  other  times  the  clerk  seemed  to  have  a 
fondness  for  argument.  Sometimes  she 
wanted  to  sell  me  the  hairpins  in  a  box, 
instead  of  in  a  paper.  Sometimes,  think- 
ing, justly  enough,  that  I  knew  nothing  of 
hairpins,  she  would  advise  me  that  some 
special  kind  that  the  store  seemed  to  favor 
were  better  than  those  I  wanted.  One 
young  lady  worked  off  two  papers  on  me  ! 
As  it  would  have  taken  much  time  to  rec- 
tify the  error  I  made  no  complaint.  I  was 
beautifully  meek  all  the  time. 

I  always  asked  the  clerk  who  served  me 
the  hairpins  the  way  to  the  white  goods 
counter,  telling  her  I  wanted  Lonsdale 
muslin.     In  two  instances  I  w  as  carelessly 


misdirected,  which  caused  a  loss  of  some 
valuable  time.  In  every  case  the  white 
goods  counter  held  but  few  purchasers, 
and  I  was  waited  upon  at  once,  perhaps 
because  people  do  not  Duy  white  goods  at 
the  beginning  of  winter.  I  bought  the 
Lonsdale  muslin  without  difficulty  at  all 
the  stores  but  one,  which  did  not  keep  the 
article  but  had  something  of  their  own 
which  was  "just  as  good." 

Now,  I  am  informed  that  Lonsdale  mus- 
lin is  a  staple  article ;  that  wherever  or 
whenever  you  get  it  you  get  the  same  thing, 
yet  I  found  prevailing  a  singular  variety  of 
prices  ranging  from  five  to  seven  cents  per 
half-yard.  The  yard  price  ranged  from 
nine  to  thirteen.  This  rather  surprised 
me.  I  wondered  why  everybody  did  not 
buy  this  muslin  at  the  same  place.  I  won- 
dered if  there  was  any  real  intelligent 
search  for  the  lowest  price,  after  all,  among 
shoppers,  or  whether  they  got  into  the  habit 
of  going  to  one  store  and  kept  on  going 
because  they  had  acquired  the  habit ;  for 
why  should  they  pay  thirteen  cents  for 
Lonsdale  muslin  in  one  store  when  right 
across  the  street  they  could  buy  the  iden- 
tical article  for  nine  ?  I  have  advised  my 
family  hereafter  to  shop  with  discrimina- 
tion after  investigation,  which  is  one 
valuable  conclusion  at  the  service  of  the 
public. 

Here  follows  the  tabulated  result  of  my 
investigations : 


Location 


Elapsfd  Ti 


A New  York 4  minutes  55  seconds 

B New  York 5  "  47 

C Philadelphia 7  "  20 

D Brooklyn..                 7  "  30 

E Brooklyn 8  "  40 

F  New  York                 9  "  00 

G Philadelphia          9  "  03 

II           Brooklyn                   9  "  20 

[.  Philadelphia  9  33        " 

J Brooklyn                  9  "  35 

K. New  York  10  00 

L  Philadelphia     ....  1 1  10 


A,  of  New  York,  is  first,  while  L,  of 
Philadelphia,  brings  up  the  rear,  with  a 
difference  between  them  of  six  minutes 
and  fifteen  seconds — a  very  considerable 
difference  I  call  it.  The  figures  are  inter- 
esting and  I  have  combined  them  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  have  arranged  schedules  in 
accordance  with  location.  I  find  that  the 
New  York  average  is  7  minutes  25 }4  sec- 
onds; the  Brooklyn  average,  S  minutes 
4() ' 4  seconds;  the  Philadelphia  average,  9 
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minutes  i6>2  seconds.  New  York  has,  in 
round  numbers,  I  minute  and  II  seconds 
the  advantage  of  Brooklyn,  while  Brooklyn 
has  only  30  seconds  the  advantage  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  general  average  of  the  whole 
is  8  minutes  and  29  seconds.  There  are 
but  two  stores  in  New  York,  one  in 
Brooklyn,  one  in  Philadelphia,  where  the 
record  is  lower  than  the  average,  which 
shows  how  great  an  advantage  these  stores 
must  have  to  balance  the  other  nine. 

I  observed  that  there  were  three  ways  of 
making  change  in  the  stores  under  consid- 
eration :  the  cash  register,  a  pneumatic  or 
trolley  system  of  reaching  a  central  account- 
ing department,  and  the  employment  of 
cash  boys  and  girls.  Some  of  the  stores 
used  both  systems,  that  is,  a  cash  register 
at  the  notion  counter,  and  the  pneumatic 
device,  or  boy  or  girl,  at  the  white  goods 
counter.  The  cash  register  was  the  best 
time  saver  that  I  came  across.  When  it 
was  used  the  change  usually  arrived  before 
the  parcel  was  wrapped.  The  pneumatic 
system  came  second,  and  the  human 
endeavor  was  a  bad  third. 

So  much  for  facts. 

Now  let  me  indulge  in  a  little  specula- 
tion. In  one  of  the  stores,  apparently  not 
more  crowded  than  the  others — they  were 
ail  full  of  people,  for  that  matter — on  an 
ordinary  afternoon  I  counted  sixty-seven 
persons  in  one  minute  pass  a  given  point, 
which  was  a  corner  near  one  of  the  minor 
doors  opening  on  an  aisle  not  leading  to 
what  would  be  considered  a  popular  depart- 
ment. I  asked  a  number  of  employees 
and  aisle  managers  if  they  would  consider 
200,000  separate  sales  a  day  a  good  aver- 
age ;  I  do  not  refer  to  customers,  for  each 
buyer  usually  makes  several  purchases,  but 
to  items  sold.  Some  of  them  appeared  to 
know  nothing  about  it,  others  thought  it 
would  be.  Naturally,  the  proprietors  or 
managers  of  the  several  stores,  who  alone 
would  have  definite  knowledge,  would  not 
care  to  communicate  such  private  informa- 
tion concerning  their  business  to  a  stranger, 
so  I  did  not  ask  them.  But  let  us  say,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  are  200,000 
separate  purchases  made  in  each  of  the 
stores  in  a  single  day.  Divide  that  by  two 
— because  I  took  the  time  for  two  pur- 
chases— and,  taking  the  difference  in  time 
expended  between  the  first  and  last  store- 
as  six  minutes  and  fifteen  seconds  for  each 
customer,  there  are  600,000  minutes  plus 
1,500,000  seconds  of  time  lost.      Take  it 


between  the  first  and  second  stores  on  the 
list,  fifty-two  seconds  for  each  customer, 
and  there  are  5,200,000  seconds  lost.  In 
the  first  case  the  total  amount  of  time  lost 
in  one  day  by  all  purchasers  would  be,  in 
round  numbers,  one  year  and  nine  months  ; 
in  the  second  case,  two  months.  The 
whole  list  might  be  gone  through  with  in 
the  same  way.  In  taking  account  of  the 
purchases,  the  frequency  with  which  the 
common  articles  I  bought  are  called  for 
should  be  considered  ;  for  when  more  elabo- 
rate articles  are  sold,  the  difference  in  time 
would  be  greater — at  any  rate  the  same- 
ratio  would  not  obtain. 

I  submit  :hese  figures,  then,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  arbiters  of  fashion,  the 
proprietors  and  managers  of  the  great  dry 
goods  stores — and  equally  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  customers  thereof — with  the 
advice  that  the  said  managers  devote  a 
large  proportion  of  the  great  intellectual 
powers  which  have  enabled  them  to  orig- 
inate and  carry  on  such  tremendous  opera- 
tions as  are  involved  in  the  great  modern 
department  store  to  the  saving  of  time  to 
their  customers  in  as  large  a  measure  as 
possible ;  for  it  will  certainly  be  understood 
by  everybody  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  store  that  offers  the  promptest  and 
quickest  service  will  get  more  and  more  of 
the  business,  provided  the  business  itself 
does  not  get  so  great  that  it  is  unable  to 
handle  it,  and  drops  back  in  the  race  on 
account  of  its  very  popularity ! 

One  other  thought.  All  these  stores, 
except  one,  carry  on  a  credit  business. 
The  one  which  does  not  carry  on  a  credit 
business  required  more  time  to  complete 
the  cash  purchases  I  made  than  any  other 
save  one.  In  every  one,  therefore,  save 
one,  it  is  easier  and  quicker  to  buy  goods 
for  credit  than  it  is  to  pay  cash  !  That 
opens  up  a  rather  interesting  line  of  reflec- 
tion. I  believe  that  cash  sales  are  consid- 
ered usually  more  advantageous  by  the 
dealer.  If  so,  conditions  should  be  reversed 
and  some  means  devised  whereby  it  could 
be  made  easy  to  buy  for  cash — and  time 
should  be  saved  in  that  case — and  hard  to 
buy  on  credit,  with  corresponding  loss  of 
time. 
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Six  WeeKs  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol 

To  begin  with,  let  us  see  if  we  possess 
the  same  tastes,  for  this  journey  would  not 
appeal  to  everyone.  Do  you  wish  to  travel 
with  several  trunks,  go  where  you  will 
find  hundreds  of  fellow  tourists  and  spend 
your  six  weeks  in  changing  your  clothes? 
Or  have  you  a  dream  of  an  idle  ramble 
through  enchanted  forests,  picturesque 
hamlets,  and  scenery  which  makes  you 
think  you  have  never  seen  anything  more 
beautiful  ?  Do  you  like  to  plan  before- 
hand where  you  are  to  go,  so  that  in 
answer  to  casual  questions  you  can  an- 
nounce that  on  August  28th  at  four- 
fifteen  P.M.  you  will  arrive  at  such  and 
such  a  place  ;  and  then  do  you  like  to  bend 
all  your  energies  during  June  and  July  to 
arriving  there  on  August  28th  at  four- 
fifteen  P.M.  ? 

I  don't.  I  like  to  be  in  a  state  of  bliss- 
ful uncertainty  as  to  where  I  shall  be 
tomorrow.  Therefore,  as  I  think  there 
are  others  just  as  inimical  to  duty,  just  as 
idle,  just  as  dreamful,  I  shall  mention  a 
plan  by  which  they  may  travel  aimlessly 
yet  economically — for  my  thrifty  soul 
abhors  the  thought  of  wasting  money  on 
railways  when  there  are  places  where  shops 
abound. 

You  will  find  upon  inquiry  that  German 
railroads  issue  circular  tickets  for  journeys 
of  two  weeks,  a  month,  two  months  or 
even  three,  and  these  tickets  will  permit 
you,  on  the  route  they  embrace,  to  stop  at 
any  station  mentioned  on  that  road  if  you 
are  so  inclined.      This  enables  you  to  break 


your  journey  into  hour  stages,  as  well  as 
allowing  you  to  change  your  mind  at 
least  a  dozen  times  a  day — an  inestimable 
privilege  to  women  ! — and  to  step  off  the 
train  if  the  prospect  from  the  car  window- 
invites. 

This,  of  itself,  is  a  fascination  to  me, 
and  I  can  heartily  recommend  it  as  thor- 
oughly satisfying  to  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment. It  is  like  traveling  with  an  amiable, 
easy-going  guardian,  who  says:  "Very 
well,  if  you  like — certainly!"  to  your 
most  surprising  and  impossible  sugges- 
tions. 

This  plan  also  recommends  itself  to  the 
impetuous  as  providing  a  sure  return.  This 
ticket  undertakes  to  return  you  by  another 
route  to  your  starting  point,  so  that  you 
will  know  beforehand  just  how  much 
money  you  can  spend  on  the  way,  or,  if 
you  are  wise,  how  much  you  can  save  to 
spend  more  satisfyingly  in  Paris  and  London 
on  your  way  home. 

Let  us  then  at  a  venture  select  Nurem- 
berg, Munich,  Salzburg,  Ischl,  the  Achen 
See,  Innsbruck,  and  through  Lake  Con- 
stance, to  anywhere  you  like  in  order  to  get 
home.  This  route  has  not  yet  become 
fashionable  with  the  fashionable,  which  is 
of  itself  a  justification,  to  my  mind,  of  its 
selection.  It  is  not  like  the  Italian  Lakes, 
Switzerland,  the  chateau  region  in  the 
South  of  France,  nor  yet  Cathedral  Eng- 
land. It  is  still  in  its  original  state,  pic- 
turesque, detached,  simple,  and  wholly 
natural.  Not  once  in  the  Tyrol  will  you 
encounter  an  American  rocking  chair. 
The  necessity  of  catering  to  the  tourist 
has  nor  yet  entered  their  minds,  nor  do  you 
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enter    a    hotel  between   rows    of  palms — 
upturned  for  fees. 

No,  you  step  from  your  train  into  the 
past — not  the  mouldering  past  of  ruins 
and  ivy,  but  the  immediate  past  of  your 
childhood  days  and  Andersen's  and  Grimm's 
fairy  tales.  It  has  not  grown  up  just 
because  you  have.  It  is  still  in  its  delight- 
ful and  simple  childhood.  It  is  refreshing 
to  find  it  uncontaminated  by  steam  trams, 
clattering  machinery,  and  the  spirit  of 
progress.  It  stays,  as  my  dear  grand- 
mother used  to  say,  "just  so."  And  to 
go  there  after  touring  Europe  and  being 
half-way  disappointed  by  the  undeniable 
catering  to  Americans  which  you  find  in 
the  much-traveled  portions,   is  like   going 


back  to  the  home  of  your  childhood  and 
finding  the  apples  just  as  large,  the  honey- 
suckle and  garden  pinks  just  as  fragrant, 
the  water  from  the  old  well  just  as  sweet, 
and  the  cooking  just  as  luscious  as  in 
dreams  they  always  are — and  in  reality  so 
seldom  prove. 

The  places  I  have  mentioned  are  salient 
points  where  I  can  guarantee  a  thrill  at 
each  place.  But  of  course  you  can  and 
will  make  a  score  of  other  stops  along 
the  way,  which  will  have  all  the 
delight  of  not  having  been  pointed  out 
beforehand  as  something  which  it  is 
your  duty  to  "do,"  but  which  you  can 
discover  for  yourself.  As  for  me,  I  am 
only  deliberately  leading  you  into  tempta- 
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tion,  for  in  order  to  go  from  one  of  these 
points  I  mention  to  all  the  others,  you 
must  needs  pass  through  fairyland. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  little  wild  in  me  to  name 
my  article,  "Six  Weeks  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,"  when  I  have  no  more  idea  where 
the  Austrian  Tyrol  begins  and  ends  than  I 
have  of  the  confines  of  the  Bowery  or 
Harlem  or  the  Bronx. 

Whenever  I  happen  to  mention  that 
I  have  just  been  to  Salzburg  and  Ischl  and 
Innsbruck,  somebody  who  knows  more 
than  I  do — and  there  are  always  plenty  of 
such  around! — will  say,  "Ah,  doing  the 
Austrian  Tyrol!"  and  I  murmur,  "  Er-y- 
yes ! "  simply  because  I  never  begin  a 
quarrel. 

But  anyway,  that  is  where  I  found  the 
most  enjoyment  for  a  six-weeks  summer 
journey,  and  that  is  where  I  have  selected 
to  take  you,  and  if  you  are  of  the  delving 
sort  it  will  give  you  something  to  do  to 
find  out  where  you  are  going. 

I -have  also  decided  that  you  are  to  be 
school  teachers  and  that  there  are  to  be 
four  of  you ;  but  these  suggestions  I  am 
about  to  offer  are  put  forth  in  the  hum- 
blest spirit,  and  are  so  far  removed  from 
directions  that  it  may  ease  your  mind  to 
disregard  them  altogether  as  things  you  are 
sure  to  hate.  My  sister  always  asks  my 
opinion  on  everything.  She  says  that  it 
helps  her  to  decide,  because  I  am  always 
wrong. 

First  be  careful  in  selecting  your  com- 
panions. I  have  seen  more  pretty  than 
plain  school  teachers,  but  I  should  advise 
you  to  select  plain  ones  as  traveling  com- 
panions. Pretty  girls  are  charming  in 
America,  where  their  inevitable  coquetries 
are  understood,  but  in  Southern  Germany 
you  will  be  traveling  where  Americans 
least  abound  and  where  the  smallest  ham- 
let is  likely  to  be  infested  with  German 
officers.  The  pretty  American  girl  can  no 
more  help  trying  to  attract  attention  than 
she  can  help  breathing.  What  are  her 
eyelashes  so  long  for,  if  not  to  glance 
upward  through?  She  has  been  told,  but 
she  has  forgotten,  that  to  treat  foreigners 
as  she  treats  her  own  men-slaves  is  to 
invite  impertinences  and  ridicule,  if  not 
insult,  and  her  mind  is  too  pure  to  accept 
the  situation  as  it  really  exists. 

Therefore,  don't  take  her.  She  cannot 
help  looking  pretty  and  returning  inter- 
ested glances.  She  will  not  learn  from 
precept  nor  warning,  and  nobody  will  help 


you  to  extricate  either  yourself  or  her  if 
you  get  into  an  awkward  predicament  in 
Germany,  for  chivalry  toward  women  is  an 
unknown  tongue  to  them — high  and  low. 
Your  travels  will  lead  you  among  the  very 
dregs  of  chivalry,  therefore  avoid  complica- 
tions, rely  upon  yourself,  ask  help  of  no 
one  whom  you  cannot  fee  in  payment,  and 
above  all  leave  your  pretty  girls  at  home, 
unless  there  is  a  man  in  your  party  who  is 
quick  in  sword  play. 

Secondly,  be  sur^  that  all  the  others 
have  as  much  mone^  to  spend  as  you  have, 
or  you  will  find  yourself  having  to  lend  to 
them,  or  else  being  obliged  to  go  to 
cheaper  hotels. 

Thirdly,  take  every  cent  you  can  scrape 
together,  and  arrange  with  a  rich  uncle  to 
lend  you  five  hundred  by  cable  in  case  you 
need  it.  (But  don't  tell  this  to  the  other 
girls ! ) 

Fourthly,  be  sure  that  you  four  have 
tastes  as  nearly  in  common  as  possible. 
For  example,  don't  take  a  girl  who  is  daffy 
over  sunrises  and  long  tramps  before  break- 
fast, if  you  want  vour  coffee  and  rolls  in 
bed. 

You  will  have  no  trouble  in  selecting 
other  points  of  contact  after  that  hint,  but 
as  you  may  overlook  one  other,  allow  me 
to  mention  that  I  would  under  no  circum- 
stances travel  with  anyone  who  lacked  a 
sense  of  humor. 

Traveling  is  sometimes  the  most  fiend- 
ishly irritating  thing  on  earth.  There  are 
times  when  an  uncomfortable,  hot,  carsick 
journey  would  put  you  in  a  temper  where 
you  could  cheerfully  slay  your  aged  and 
inoffensive  grandmother;  but  if  you  are  able 
to  laugh,  you  soon  turn  into  a  Christian 
again  and  use  your  bow  ie  knife  to  stir  your 
tea.  At  such  a  time  you  don't  want  to 
spend  two  hours  getting  the  other  girls  out 
of  the  sulks,  do  you  ? 

As  to  clothes — don't  be  cross  with  me 
for  telling  you  what  you  will  need — for  oh, 
if  some  good  friend  hail  only  warned  me 
in  time  ! 

It  will  be  hot.  Make  up  your  mind  to 
that.  Therefore  you  want  a  skirt  and 
coat  of  brown  or  gray  brilliantine  which 
sheils  the  dust,  with  wash  shirt-wa 
pongee  or  something  of  that  sort.  In 
getting  hats,  don't  buy  either  a  sai'.or  hat 
or  an  alpine.  Have  no  brim  in  the  back, 
for  remember  in  foreign  railway  carriages 
tin-  back  of  tin-  seat  gm-s  all  the  waj  I  i 
the  roof,  and   you  can't  possib  ;. 
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head  back  without  taking  your  hat  off. 
A  rough  straw  which  does  not  show  dust, 
trimmed  with  flowers  which  when  faded 
can  be  replaced  with  fresh  ones,  will  bring 
you  back  to  Paris  looking  as  smart  as 
when  you  started. 

You  will  find  even  a  steamer  trunk  a 
nuisance.  If,  therefore,  you  buy  a  big 
wicker  hat-box,  with  handles  and  a  lock 
on  it,  and  have  it  lined  with  something 
water-proof — the  very  largest  thing  which 
will  go  wi,th  you  into  your  compartment — 
you  are  invincible,  for  it  also  goes  on 
your  cab,  and  lo,  it  arrives  and  departs 
when  you  do. 

Have  a  summer  silk,  simply  but  smartly 
made,  to  go  to  dinner  in,  an  extra  skirt  for 
rainy  days,  at  least  four  pairs  of  Oxfords, 
and  there  you  are.  You  needn't  be  in  the 
least  afraid  to  get  comfortable  shoes  a  size 
larger  than  you  wear  at  home,  for  not  only 
will  they  lengthen  your  life  and  your 
temper,  but  after  you  see  the  feet  of  the 
women  in — well,  where  you  are  going — 
you  will  feel  like  wearing  all  your  extra 
pairs  on  a  chain  around  your  neck  to  call 
attention  to  their  smallness. 

Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  take  your 
dainty  pink  and  blue  made-to-order  cotton 
shirt-waists  with  you,  expecting  either  in 
London,  Paris,  or  the  Austrian  Tyrol  to 
find  Christian  laundries.  When  I  see  in 
America  the  sign  "  Paris  Hand  Laundry," 
I  immediately  demand  of  the  grocery  boy 
if  he  knows  where  I  can  get  a  fat,  negro 
washwoman.  Let  me  pause  one  moment 
to  describe  the  way  Paris  laundresses  have 
of  cleansing  soiled  linen. 

They  go  to  the  banks  cf  the  Seine, 
kneel  on  a  flat  stone,  put  your  linen  into 
water  cold  enough  to  drink  (and  you  do 
drink  it,  if  you  don't  buy  water  in  bottles  !) 
sprinkle  a  little  vitriol  and  lye  on  it,  then 
rub  it  well  between  two  stones  worn  into 
ridges.  They  then  take  it  out  and  give  it 
to  the  dog  to  chew,  and  when  it  comes 
back  to  you,  you  could  wear  your  shirt- 
waists for  face  veils. 

It  is  a  scheme  of  my  own,  of  which  I  am 
justly  proud,  when  I  say  take  plain  white 
silk  or  pongee  blouses.  /  went  with  pink 
and  blue,  and  oh,  well,  what  is  the  use? 
They  were  all  white  as  well  as  openworked 
before  I  had  been  over  there  a  month. 
So  I  got  silk  ones,  and  the  holes  every 
week  I  covered  with  medallions  of  lace. 
My  plain  silk  blouses  were  elaborate  even- 
ing  bodices   by   the   time   I    got    back   to 


London,  but  I  was  careful  not  to  strain 
them  in  reaching  up  to  turn  on  the  electric 
lights. 

My  sister  has  just  suggested  that  possi- 
bly my  four  school  teachers  might  be  men. 
Of  course,  it  is  flattering  to  think  that 
strong-minded  men  might  be  so  moved  by 
the  eloquence  of  this  article  as  to  travel  six 
weeks  in — places  where  they  speak  Ger- 
man— and  I  ran  only  say,  in  defence  of 
my  directions  so  far,  'hat  the  rules  govern- 
ing clothes  are  not  obligatory. 

Take  your  Baedeker  along  and  read  all 
he  has  to  say  on  this  route.  It  will  tell 
you  so  little  of  what  you  will  really  see  ! 
Then  skip  everything  he  tells  you  to  go 
and  see.  When  you  get  home  read  him 
over  again,  and  you  will  be  simply  amazed 
to  find  out  how  much  more  thoroughly 
you  will  have  got  into  the  spirit  of  the 
places  than  he  ever  did,  or  than  you 
would  have  done  if  you  had  followed  his 
directions. 

What,  for  example,  dees  Baedeker  know 
about  Nuremberg — the  Nuremberg  that 
you  will  see  ?  The  quaint  old  shops,  the 
zig-zag  streets,  the  gaily  painted  old 
houses  leaning  toward  each  other  in  the 
upper  stories  as  if  they  were  old  women 
having  their  evening  gossip,  the  costumes 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  curious  arts  still 
practiced  there,  the  Bratwurst  Glocklein, 
where  they  snip  off  hot  sausages  on  your 
plate  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  pass  on  to 
the  next — it  makes  me  fairly  weep  to  think 
I  am  not  going  too  ! 

It  will  make  you  laugh  to  read  Baede- 
ker's description  of  a  salt  mine  after  you 
have  descended  one  yourself.  Of  all  the 
exciting,  uncanny,  shivery  things  I  ever 
did  in  my  life,  the  time  I  slid  into  the  salt 
mine  at  Salzburg  was  my  slipperiest  trans- 
action. If  I  should  die  and  go  down 
instead  of  up,  I  never  could  be  worse 
scared  nor  repent  with  more  celerity  of 
everything  than  I  did  when  I  was  sliding 
three  hundred  feet  into  pitchy  blackness, 
and  making  myself  eminently  companion- 
able to  the  others  by  shrieking  lustily  every 
inch  of  the  way.  After  it  was  all  over,  I 
found,  however,  that  I  had  enjoyed  it 
thoroughly. 

At  Ischl  we  saw  more  of  the  high  Vien- 
nese society  than  we  could  have  seen  at  any 
other  time  or  place,  for  it  was  all  concen- 
trated there  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  Franz  Josef.  We  were  there 
when   he  was,  but   he  didn't  know  it.      In 
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fact,  royalty  soon  became  no  novelty.  It 
was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  scarlet 
carpet  unrolled  from  our  train  to  some  tiny 
station,  and  as  plain  a  woman  as  you  ever 
saw,  with  feet  which  could  have  trod 
comfortably  over  cabbage  fields,  descend 
and  walk  the  length  of  it,  attended  by  such 
masterpieces  of  masculine  beauty  in  the 
shape  of  attending  officers  that  you,  for  a 
moment,  thought  with  scorn  of  your  bank 
clerk  at  home.  But  the  bank  clerk  will 
wear  the  best,  and  you  will  get  over  your 
momentary  frenzy.  Just  to  keep  you  com- 
pany, however,  I  am  free  to  state  that  if  I 
were  in  an  art  class  and  the  question  were 
put,  "Mention  the  most  beautiful  object 
in  nature,"  I  should  be  obliged  to  say 
"An  Austrian  officer." 

Lake  Constance,  Innsbruck,  and  all  the 
intermediate  stops  you  will  explore  for 
yourself  and  like  the  better  for  so  doing, 
but  you  may  need  some  encouragement 
to  hunt  up  the  Achen  See,  for  the  ordinary 
tourist  knows  it  not.  I  have  said  so  much 
about  it  elsewhere  that  I  almost  hesitate 
to  dilate  upon  it  here.  Indeed  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe,  for  its  charm  is  too  evanes- 
cent. But  don't  miss  it.  Leave  your 
train  at  Jenbach  and  on  the  same  platform 
you  will  find  a  hunchback  engine  and  one 
car  which  travels  over  a  cogwheel  road, 
and  which  will  jolt  you  upward  into 
Paradise. 

Go  to  the  Hotel  Rhiner.  You  will  find 
Fraulein  Therese,  bareheaded,  under  her 
umbrella,  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  ready  to 
receive  you.  If  you  bow  to  her  from  the 
boat,  she  will  call  a  welcome  to  you,  and 
will  receive  you  as  though  you  had  only 
been  away  a  week.  She  will  prepare  some- 
thing special  for  your  supper,  and  come  to 
your  door  to  tell  you  of  it.  She  will  play 
on  her  zither  to  you,  and  you  must  ask  her 
to  have  the  schuhplattler  danced  for  you. 

While  you  are  there  you  will  see  the 
Tyrolese  peasant  as  he  has  been  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  as  you  will  see  him 
nowhere  else,  on  this  journey  at  least. 
You  will  own  the  hotel  all  the  time  you 
are  there.  You  will  be  taken  into  the 
midst  of  the  family  life,  and  when  you  go 
you  will  leave  such  friends  behind  you  that 
you  will  remember  their  true-hearted,  sim- 
ple affection  forever  and  a  day. 
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Out  in  the  World  for  Six 
WeeKs 

My  counsel  is  not  for  first-timers  in 
Europe  whose  aim  is  to  see  as  many  of  the 
show-places  as  they  can ;  but  for  those 
who,  having  done  the  hackneyed  things, 
now  wish  to  step  aside  from  the  dusty 
track;  or  else  for  those  rare  souls  (if  any 
be  left)  who  would  rather  experience  per- 
sonal pleasure  than  fit  themselves  to  keep 
up  their  end  of  the  talk  when,  in  mixed 
society,  the  routine  tour  of  the  world 
comes  up. 

I  landed  at  Cork,  only  to  take  the  late 
afternoon  train  to  Kinsale,  twenty  miles 
southwest.  Nobody  knows  it,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  places  in  the  world.  I 
arrived  after  dark ;  and  dark  as  Erebus  it 
was.  I  told  the  wild  and  witty  creature 
who  drove  the  jaunting  car  to  carry  me  to 
the  best  hotel;  and  we  plunged  headlong 
into  a  soft  abyss  of  blackness,  with  tender 
lights  twinkling  far  down  over  it. 

The  adventure  appeared  somewhat  peril- 
ous, though  it  was  delightful.  In  twenty 
minutes  the  youth  left  me  and  my  port- 
manteau at  a  snug  house  on  the  chief  street, 
opposite  the  pawnbroker's.  It  was  kept 
by  a  notable  Irish  widow  who,  with  her 
two  daughters,  waited  on  me  during  my 
stay.  The  girls  were  both  beauties,  one 
with  blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair,  the  other 
with  black  hair  and  blue  eyes  with  black 
lashes.  They  were  types,  one  of  the  native, 
the  other  of  the  Spanish  Irish ;  for,  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago,  Kinsale  was  settled  by 
Spanish  refugees.  It  is  mainly  composed 
of  their  old  gray  stone  courtyarded  houses, 
with  a  coat-of-arms  over  the  gateway ;  and 
the  people  are  strongly  marked  by  Spanish 
traits.  I  had  a  good  supper,  with  a  bottle 
of  sound,  rough  claret,  during  my  discus- 
sion of  which  the  landlady  and  her  daugh- 
ters gave  me  the  pleasure  of  their  company. 
They  were  courteous,  sparkling,  and  charm- 
ing, but  manifestly  curious.  Their  brogue 
was  delicious.  I  got  to  bed  at  eleven,  and 
slept  sound  for  eight  hours. 

I  awoke  to  a  divine,  smiling,  tearful  morn- 
ing; it  rains  in  one  part  of  the  sky  here, 
while  it  shines  in  another.  The  atmosphere 
has  a  mild,  luminous  richness  which  makes 
magic  of  all  you  see  in  it ;  a  blue  flannel 
shirt  down  in  the  bay  looks  like  an  amethyst. 
All  objects  are  as  though  bathed  in  liquid 
precious  stones.  The  shower-drops  sparkle 
diamond    bright,    the    bay   palpitates   with 
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living  azure,  the  bare  surrounding  hills 
seem  to  breathe  enchanting  mists,  which 
enswathe  and  dematerialize  them.  I 
climbed  to  a  high  point  above  the  town  to 
the  east,  and  got  the  coup  d'ceil. 

The  circular  bay  or  inlet,  a  mile  in  diam- 
eter, lies  like  a  floor  in  a  round  room  of 
hills.  The  town  surrounds  two-thirds  of 
the  sweep.  The  pitch  is  so  steep  that  all 
the  streets  at  right  angles  to  the  beach  art- 
stairways ;  the  others,  concentric  circles. 
The  bay  is  fed  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea 
running  in  ten  miles  from  the  channel  on 
the  east,  and  by  a  river  flowing  down  from 
south  of  east,  meeting  the  other  at  an 
angle.  Across  the  blue  smile  of  water, 
opposite,  was  an  aged  fort,  whose  gray 
ramparts  have  crumbled  there  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  knee-deep  in  the  tide.  To  the 
west,  on  the  high  ground,  was  discernible 
a  level  shelf;  and  as  I  looked,  out  upon  it 
deployed  a  thin  red  line,  and  tin-  bugle 
sang,  giving  fitting  voice  to  all  that  lovely 
splendor.  The  British  garrison  was  awake. 
Below  me,  at  my  feet,  the  little  wharves 
were  already  busy  with  fishermen  getting 
their  boats  in   trim.     They  are  all   fishers 


here.     From  afar  came  gently  the  delicate 
salt  breath  of  the  sea. 

The  narrow,  high-shouldered  streets,  as 
I  returned  for  breakfast,  were  deeply  shad- 
owed, with  sunshine  lighting  only  the  tops 
of  the  dissolving  gray  palaces  of  the  van- 
ished race.  I  passed  a  broad  terrace,  with 
a  railing  of  old  carved  stone  overlooking 
depths  below;  on  the  other  side,  wonder- 
ful facades  of  ancient  buildings;  mighty 
trees  grow  in  double  ranks  along  its  length. 
But  the  hour  for  that  was  moonlight  ; 
never  was  there  such  a  haunt  for  ghosts. 
Descending  the  rambling  stairway  streets 
into  the  town,  I  noticed  that  the  thick- 
crowding  houses  were  of  various  styles. 
Some  had  arched  doorways  and  overhang- 
ing balconies ;  some  were  gabled  old  crip- 
ples with  projecting  stories  and  latticed 
windows  of  Elizabeth  s  time;  others  were 
simply  low  hovels  with  turf  roofs,  earth 
floors,  and  one  room  for  all.  After  break- 
fast I  sat  in  tin*  cortee-room  window, 
looking  across  at  the  pawnbroker's.  lr 
was  pawnbroker's  da\  ;  the  fishermen  had 
spent  their  week's  money,  ami  their  wives 
and  daughters,   with   blue  or  black  petti- 
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coats  draped  from  the  heads  cloakwise, 
and  with  baskets  on  their  arms,  were  going 
in  and  out  and  comparing  sixpences  on  the 
steps,  getting  a  loan  on  their  domestic 
effects.  It  is  the  old  spider  pawnbroker 
who  keeps  the  town  going — and  slowly 
bleeds  it  to  death.  These  hints  must 
suffice;  if  they  do  not  make  you  hunger 
for  Kinsale,  it  is  my  fault  and  not  the 
town's.  Six  days  will  pass  there  like  six 
minutes. 

Back  we  go  to  Cork,  and  take  the  little 
ferry  steamer  to  Bristol.  Stop  on  the  end 
of  the  wharf  to  see  the  tide  come  boiling 
in  over  the  glistening  mudflats,  and  rise  in 
a  few  hours  to  a  height  of  forty  feet ;  it  is 
a  marvellous  spectacle.  Then  take  the 
train  for  London;  and  drive  in  a  hansom 
resolutely  across  that  concentrated  world 
from  side  to  side,  alight  at  Waterloo  sta- 
tion and  buy  a  ticket  for  Twickenham. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  to  it, 
at  first,  but  a  plain,  unadorned  English 
suburban  town  :  it  is  twelve  miles  from 
London.  At  one  end  of  the  winding  street 
of  old  shops  there  is  a  crabbed  old  church 
in  a  graveyard;  if  you  continue  on  north- 
ward a  few  miles  you  will  come  to  Rich- 
mond hill  and  town  on  the  river,  but  the 
better  way  thither  is  along  the  Thames 
banks  by  the  footpath.  If  you  turn  south 
from  the  old  church  you  will  presently 
arrive  at  the  green,  which  spreads  out  \n  a 
sprawling  triangle  with  houses  on  its  bor- 
ders; everywhere  are  the  green  English 
grass  and  trees,  and  inrny  high  brick  walls 
to  keep  you  from  overlooking  the  estates 
of  the  inhabitants.  Still  farther  the  ancient 
settlement  spreads  out  in  side  streets  thinly 
built  up,  each  house  with  its  walled  gar- 
den; and  dwindling  into  meadows,  with 
brooks  overshadowed  with  verdure,  where 
at  night  nightingales  sing  sweetly  enough 
to  call  back  the  soul  of  Keats. 

Turn  southeast  down  the  lane  which 
will  bring  you  into  the  road  that  leads 
back  along  the  banks  towards  Richmond. 
But  you  will  be  long  in  getting  so  far  as 
the  gray  bridge  that  arches  the  flood  there  ; 
you  have  to  pass  Strawberry  Hill,  which 
Horace  Walpole  built,  and  Pope's  Villa, 
looking  at  its  white  face  in  the  stream. 
Here  you  see  something  of  the  beaut \  of 
the  Thames,  with  its  overdrooping  trees, 
its  velvet  lawns  down  to  the  brink,  its 
wherries  and  pleasure  boats,  and  its  canal- 
boats,  too,  drawn  onwards  leisurely  by  lazy 
horses  followed  by  lounging  men.      Straw- 


berry Hill  will  cost  you  a  day  at  least; 
and  next  to  it  is  Little  Strawberry  Hill — 
a  mansion  which  you  scarce  can  see  from 
the  street,  so  surrounded  is  it  with  foliage. 

Push  your  way  through,  and  find  the 
wormeaten,  stained,  dilapidated  old  build- 
ing, with  a  big  tree  growing  right  in  the 
threshold;  for  it  is  haunted  and  no  one 
lives  in  it;  the  story  about  the  ghosts  is 
delectable,  and  makes  your  flesh  creep  in 
broad  daylight.  Phantom  horses  sweep 
up,  drawing  a  carriage  whose  wheels 
crunch  over  gravel  now  buried  a  foot  deep 
beneath  verdant  turf;  there  comes  a  loud, 
ghostly  knock  at  the  door;  then,  after  a 
pause,  a  woman's  terrible  shriek  !  Or  face 
the  other  way,  and  travel  up  stream  till 
you  come  to  Hampton,  and  saunter  down 
that  magnificent  avenue,  with  chestnuts 
and  elms  and  limes  four  deep  on  either 
side,  to  Hampton  Court  Palace,  with  its 
broad,  luxurious  gardens  and  walled-in 
ponds,  its  mighty  brick  facade  and  its  gal- 
leries of  paintings.  There  are  Nell  Gwyn 
and  the  other  beauties  of  Charles  Second's 
harem,  and  there  is  the  rosy  Venus  of 
Titian,  dreaming  a  love-dream,  clothed  in 
beauty.  Twickenham,  with  its  green 
repose  and  memories  of  eighteenth  and 
seventeenth  centurj  worthies,  grows  upon 
you;  and  you  will  be  far  less  ready  to  leave 
it  on  the  last  day  of  your  visit  than  you 
would  have  been  on  the  first.  That  is  the 
w  a\    with  England. 

From  London  docks  we  fare  by  steamer 
past  London  Bridge  and  the  Tower,  and 
Greenwich,  over  the  narrow  seas  to  the 
lazy  and  shallow  Scheldt,  anil  up  between 
its  flat  banks  to  the  multiform  pinnacles 
and  clustered  gables  of  Antwerp.  It  you 
want  storied  medieval  richness,  it  is  here, 
eleven  hundred  years  deep.  On  a  clear 
day  you  may  see  that  four  hundred-foot 
cathedral  tower  almost  from  the  entrance 
into  the  sixty-mile  trip  up  the  river;  it 
dominates  the  vast  plain  like  a  tall  man  in 
a  level  meadow.  The  first  tall  man  who 
put  up  the  original  fisher-hut  on  this 
meadow  arrived  seven  hundred  years  after 
Christ.  Now  where  he  fished  is  the 
greatest  port  of  commerce  of  the  Conti- 
nent; and  this  church,  which  the\  began 
to  build  when  Chaucer  was  twelve  years 
old,    and    finished    when    Chastelard    was 

nearly  ready  to  be  born  and  to  fall  in  love 
with  Mary  Stuart  and  be  hanged  for  it. 
Antwerp  had,  indeed,  the  time  of  its  life 
in  the  sixteenth   centurv— whal  with   tin- 
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Spanish  Inquisition,  and  the  Spanish  and 
French  "Furies,"  and  the  siege  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  the  incomparable 
printing  establishment  of  Plantin,  which  is 
even  now  extant  and  on  exhibition.  As 
for  the  cathedral,  I  like  it  better  than  most 
of  the  others,  it  is  so  quiet  and  clear  inside, 
and  so  resplendent  with  its  four  mighty 
Rubenses;  and  outside  so  unadorned 
and  yet  so  satisfying  to  the  spirit. 

But  the  streets  are  what  I  love  ;  there  was 
never  a  more  human  town ;  the  houses  are 
like  people  crowding  shoulder  to  shoulder 
to  look  at  the  crowd  of  folks  passing  and 
repassing  between  them — blinking  out  of 
their  latticed  eyes,  under  the  conical  fore- 
heads. They  stand  as  if  deep-rooted,  hav- 
ing grown  up  where  they  are  through 
innumerable  quaint  ages.  The  shops  are 
rich  and  shadowy  and  stuffed  with  irresisti- 
ble merchandise  ;  the  most  expensive  cigars 
in  Europe,  two  dollars  apiece!  The  people 
— how  easy-going,  how  friendly,  like  a 
great  family ;  if  you  sit  in  the  theatre  of  an 
evening,  you  will  find  yourself  the  only  per- 
son there  who  does  not  know  everybody 
else;  they  pass  round  boxes  of  sweetmeats 
in  the  parquet  from  one  group  to  another, 
and  talk  across  the  house  between  acts. 

Or,  go  out  on  the  quays,  and  see  the 
ships  of  all  nations  lying  there  snug  and  safe 
after  their  perils  and  labors  in  remote  seas; 
here  they  are  at  peace  and  at  home,  dis- 
tending their  hollow  maws  with  priceless 
bales.  Once  when  I  was  here  was  carnival 
time;  and  as  I  sat  at  the  window  of  my 
hotel  I  saw  the  weird,  gorgeous  pageant 
pass  and  repass,  till  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
hnd  got  lost  out  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  was  living  in  all  the  others  at  once ; 
from  the  age  of  fairies  and  hobgoblins 
down  to  Louis  Quatorze  and  the  French 
Revolution.  Oh,  for  another  week  in 
Antwerp  !      Happy  traveler,  I  envy  you  ! 

But  you,  too,  must  leave  it  behind  at 
last.  Get  into  a  train  for  Paris,  but  do  not 
linger  in  the  arms  of  that  Circe;  keep  on, 
down  through  Normandy  to  Havre;  there 
hire  a  seat  in  the  diligence  and  drive  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  along  the  summit  of  the 
high  chalk  cliffs  to  the  little  village  of  Etre- 
tat,  which  was  discovered  only  a  few  decades 
ago  by  a  group  of  landscape  painters,  and 
is  now,  in  the  season,  quite  a  livelj  little 
watering-place.  If  you  are  familiar  with 
the  seascapes  of  the  past  forty  years  you 
will  recognize  this  scenery  \\  lien  you  see  it ; 
the  painters,  having  discovered  it,  could  not 


keep  it  out  of  their  canvases;  it  seemed  to 
have  been  put  up  and  kept  especially  for 
them.  There  is  nothing  like  it  on  any 
other  part  of  the  chalk  coast,  on  this  side 
or  on  England's.  The  bluffs  rise  vertically 
from  two  to  three  hundred  feet ;  in  some 
places,  notably  on  either  side  of  the  gap  in 
which  the  village  stands,  they  step  out 
extraordinary  headlands  into  the  sea,  with 
arches  under  them,  like  the  beginnings  of 
inconceivable  Gothic  cathedrals;  and  iso- 
lated sugar-loafs  rising  up  out  of  the  waves. 

Hereabouts  was  once  a  paradise  of  smug- 
glers; and  you  may  find,  in  your  tramps 
along  the  shingly  beaches,  miraculous  stair- 
ways tunneled  out  of  the  solid  chalk,  so 
that  the  ravishers  with  their  booty  could 
land  at  a  place  seemingly  inaccessible,  and 
just  when  the  pursuers  fancied  they  had 
them  cornered  would  vanish  in  an  instant 
into  the  solid  earth.  It  will  take  you  half 
an  hour  to  clamber  up  one  of  those  worn, 
winding  ways;  but  when  you  are  at  the 
top  you  will  sit  down  content ;  you  see  the 
cliffs  recede  to  right  and  left  like  the  front 
of  a  white-robed  army,  with  their  feet  in 
the  blue  sea;  and  in  the  long  summer 
evenings  you  will  see  the  moon  rise  down 
the  coast  towards  Fecamp,  and  get  a  new 
conception  of  the  marvel  of  that  phenom- 
enon ;  the  satellite  seems  to  hang  poised 
close  at  hand,  and  as  it  ascends  to  be 
advancing  towards  you  robed  in  mellow 
glories.  The  red  gold  of  the  sunset  min- 
gles with  the  silver  Hood  cast  by  Diana, 
and  the  cliffs  turn  to  precious  metals. 

From  this  solemn  solitude  you  return 
to  the  village,  and  in  the  forenoon 
you  go  with  the  rest  of  the  population  for 
your  sea-dip.  Hundreds  of  people  are  look- 
ing on  from  the  seats  just  above  the  steep 
beach,  all  brightly  clad,  with  parasols  and 
all  manner  of  French  smartness;  you  get 
into  your  bathing  dress  in  one  of  the  tiny 
wooden  huts  on  the  left,  drape  over  it  a 
wide  mantle,  and  stalk  forth  before  the 
crowd.  If  you  an-  a  swimmer  you  drop 
the  mantle  at  the  toot  of  the  diving-plank. 
run  up  the  latter  with  a  dashing  air.  and 
upset  yourself  over  the  tar  end:  then  out- 
wards you  swim  in  the  laughing  water; 
but  go  not  too  tar.  or  you  will  he  seized  by 
the  race  ot  the  tide  beyond  the  headlands 
ami  carried  down  the  coast  as  the  poet 
Swinburne  once  was.  and  was  all  but 
drowned.       Beware, too,  the  days  of  heav] 

surf,    for    on    these    short,    steep    beaches 

thepowerof  the  breaking  and  withdrawing 
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wave  is  terrible;  it  will  snap  a  man's  spine 
if  it  catches  him  right;  and  once  beyond  it 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  fight  your  way  ashore 
again.  But  ordinarily,  though  cool,  the 
bathing  is  ideal;  and  for  the  incompetent, 
there  are  the  smiling  Norman  bathing-man 
and  boats  hovering  close  at  hand.  In  the 
afternoon,  if  you  are  too  languid  for  a  long 
walk,  go  to  the  casino  and  play  Les  petits 
Chevaux  ;  or  ascend  by  slow  degrees  to  the 
little  chapel  on  the  high  bank  east  of  the 
town,  and  look  down  upon  its  variegated 
prettiness.  There  is  no  hotel,  or  was  not 
in  my  time;  you  live  in  let  rooms  or  in  let 
houses,  as  the  case  may  be — delightful,  old- 
fashioned  rooms,  full  of  characteristic 
Norman  furniture. 

These  are  picturesque  enough,  until  you 
see  the  huts  upon  the  beach.  They  are  of 
the  genus  described  by  Dickens  in  David 
Copperfield — old  fishing  boats  turned  upside 
down,  with  a  little  chimney  sticking  up 
through  the  keel,  and  a  door  through  the 
stern.  Their  roofs — that  is,  their  bottoms 
— are  overgrown  with  moss,  and  there  are 
flowers  in  the  tiny  porthole  windows;  old 
Nereus  might  find  himself  at  home  in  one 
of  them.  At  their  doors  squat  old,  tooth- 
less, Norman  fishermen,  mending  their 
nets.  In  the  evenings,  when  you  are  not 
abroad  for  the  moonrise,  you  drift  into  the 
casino  again,  this  time  to  the  dancing  hall, 
which  is  banked  up  with  seats  all  round ; 
and  French  couples  circulate  earnestly  over 
the  floor,  to  the  music  of  a  good  band. 
They  do  not  dance  as  we  do  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia;  and  when  an  American 
couple  step  out  for  a  turn  there  is  a  murmur 
of  interest,  and  they  study  us  as  if  we  were 
a  new  species  of  mortal.  But  if  one  of  our 
young  fellows  once  gets  a  French  woman 
for  a  partner,  she  never  thereafter  cares  for 
the  French  style — only  America  for  her  ! 

Strengthened  and  exhilarated  by  your 
week  here,  you  return  in  the  diligence  to 
Havre,  and  thence  take  ship  to  Gibraltar. 
You  are  now  facing  homewards,  though  it 
does  not  seem  so.  If  the  weather  be  any- 
way fine,  you  will  greatly  enjoy  the  voyage 
past  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  far-reach- 
ing capes  of  Brittany,  and  round  Cape 
Finisterre,  and  so  in  the  track  of  the  P. 
and  O.  steamers  down  the  beautiful  coast 
of  Portugal,  with  the  powerful  heave  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  rolling  in  under  your 
keel.  Let  us  hope  you  hit  clear  weather; 
for  this  coast,  upon  which  John  of 
Portugal  looked   out   in   days  when   Cape 


Finisterre  had  only  just  ceased  to  be  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name  the  end  of  the  known 
world,  fills  the  heart  with  an  elixir  of  joy. 

Its  character  is  strongly  •  in  contrast 
with  that<  f  Normandy;  comparatively  low, 
dark  walls  of  rock,  against  which  the  Biscay 
swell  leaps  in  foam  and  thunder;  startling 
rock-islands  starting  up  sheer  out  of  the 
blue,  looking  at  a  distance  like  the  sails  of 
giant  ships;  the  bold  headland  of  the  Cabo 
de  Roca;  the  inviting  mouth  of  the  Tagus, 
and  the  doubtful  glimpse  of  gleaming  white, 
miles  inland,  within  its  jaws;  then  on  past 
far-venturing  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  round 
into  the  wide  Gulf  of  Cadiz,  past  the  out- 
flow of  the  Guadalquivir,  until  the  mighty 
pillars  of  Hercules  appear,  and,  leaving 
Africa  off  your  starboard  beam,  you  creep 
in  under  the  enormous,  sensational  battle- 
ments of  Gibraltar.  This  is  the  finest 
little  sea  trip  in  the  world  but  one;  that 
one  begins  at  the  point  where  this  leaves 
off,  and  proceeds  from  Gibraltar  down  the 
Mediterranean  to  Port  Said;  thence  along 
the  canal  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  so  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  Bombay.  But  your  six 
weeks  will  not  admit  any  thought  of  this. 

It  is  just  possible  to  be  impressed  by  the 
first  glimpse  of  Gibraltar;  but  soon  the 
recollection  of  the  innumerable  paltry  and 
criminal  uses  to  which  it  has  been  applied, 
in  literature  and  in  picture,  crowds  in  to 
disenchant  and  belittle.  It  is  hard  to  keep 
yourself  to  the  thought  of  what  must  have 
been  its  effect  on  those  who  saw  it  first. 
It  is  a  rock  which  conceals  a  town  in  one 
of  its  folds,  and  contains  a  fortress  which 
is  still  formidable;  it  may,  one  day,  look 
down  upon  and  participate  in  the  greatest 
sea  fight  that  ever  the  world  saw.  And 
yet  there  seems  to  be  something  little 
about  Gibraltar;  so  vast  for  a  rock,  it  is 
not  much  for  a  mountain;  and  its  moun- 
tainous form  forces  this  fact  on  your  atten- 
tion. Moreover,  its  native  majesty  is 
insulted  by  the  use  which  man  has  made 
of  it;  its  appalling  front  is  rendered  con- 
temptible by  the  degradation  of  cannon  — 
pigmy  cannon,  poking  their  ridiculous  little 
noses  out  of  that  stronghold  of  the  early 
Titans ! 

I  much  prefer  to  stand  upon  Gibraltar 
and  look  across  the  strait  towards  Morocco, 
land  of  hidden  treasure,  mystery,  and  dan- 
ger, and  so  lovely  to  the  eye  that  it  fairly 
makes  the  heart  ache.  And  then  turn 
towards  the  east,  and  sail  on  in  imagina- 
tion down  the  matchless,  historied,  imme- 
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morial  sea,  with  a  coast  on  either  hand 
which  nature  and  man  have  combined  to 
make  the  most  attractive  on  earth.  The 
glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur 
that  was  Rome,  the  Arabs,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, the  unknown  progenitors  of  our 
race,  the  Gothic  invaders  and  destroyers 
and  rebuilders — all  came  from  yonder.  And 
nowhere  in  the  world  were  they  to  find 
anything  so  beautiful  as  the  inland  sea  and 
the  lands  that  border  on  it.  Well,  for  this 
time,  we  may  gaze  and  then  turn  away; 
and  stroll  up  and  down  the  crooked  little 
cleft  which  forms  the  street  of  Gibraltar 
town,  and  buy  the  mementoes  and  knick- 
nacks,  and  wander  personally  conducted 
through  the  hewn-out  galleries  in  the  body 
of  the  rock,  if  you  care  to  ;  but  a  day  at 
Gibraltar  will  be  enough.  And  now  the 
steamer  is  waiting  to  take  us  on  the  final 
lap  of  our  six-weeks  pilgrimage,  across  the 
wide  Atlantic  to  the  torrid  Sea  of  the 
Caribs.  Aboard  for  the  old  haunts  of  the 
buccaneers  ! 

From  Gibraltar  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica 
is  about  as  far,  in  an  air  line,  as  from 
Southampton  to  New  York ;  and  if  we 
take  in  by  the  way  Madeira,  and  the 
Canary  and  Cape  Verde  Islands,  somewhat 
farther.  In  any  case  we  may  settle  our- 
selves for  something  like  a  voyage,  and 
review  in  our  minds  the  things  we  have 
seen  during  the  past  month  or  more.  But 
at  length,  one  warm  morning,  we  catch 
our  first  glimpse  of  those  verdurous  accliv- 
ities rising  out  of  the  azure  ;  we  stand  on 
the  deck  in  our  pajamas  and  look  at  them. 
Earthly  paradises  they  appear  ;  and  yet 
ever  since  Columbus  rejoiced  to  see  them 
loom  upon  his  western  horizon,  they  have 
been  more  or  less  accursed.  They  might 
be  paradises  once  more,  if  only  they  could 
be  lost  to  the  present  race  of  men  for  a 
hundred  years. 

But  we  will  be  optimistic,  and  take  the 
sweet  and  leave  the  bitter.  Jamaica  from 
the  sea  is  the  loveliest  of  the  islands;  the 
mountains  on  the  east  rise  to  their  greatest 
height  and  plunge  downward  in  shaggy 
precipices;  their  summits  are  blue,  but 
wooded  to  the  utmost  peak.  No  glacier 
age  has  ever  laid  its  touch  on  these  ardent 
abodes  of  the  palm  and  the  silk-cotton. 
As  we  run  closer  to  the  coast  its  beauty 
appears  as  great  in  detail  as  it  was  in  the 
mass;  little  white-walled  villas  gleam  amidst 
the  deep  green  foliage  along  the  shore,  or 
rest  on  breathless  heights  far  aloft.      As  we 


round  the  point  of  land  and  enter  Kingston 
Bay  the  translucency  of  the  water  becomes 
apparent ;  and  you  may  see  the  stony  out- 
lines of  the  engulfed  Port  Royal  far  down 
yonder  in  their  everlasting  peace,  after 
their  season  of  life  and  blood  and  splendor; 
and  probably  we  shall  be  attended  up  the 
bay  by  a  huge,  white  shark,  thirty  feet 
long,  stealing  silently  and  imperceptibly  on 
one  side  of  our  wake,  ready  to  swallow 
whatever  may  happen  to  go  overboard — 
the  contents  of  the  cook's  swill-bucket,  or 
you  or  me,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  heat 
as  we  pass  into  the  harbor  becomes  swel- 
tering; and  yet  we  shall  not  find  Jamaica 
as  hot  as  it  was  in  Philadelphia  summer 
before  last.  Go  south  in  summer  and 
north  in  winter  if  you  would  be  comfort- 
able, said  a  wise  man. 

The  wharf  as  we  warp  up  to  it  is 
crowded  with  black  faces,  mostly  of 
women,  for  they  do  most  of  the  hard  labor 
in  Jamaica;  they  built  the  railroad,  and 
they  unload  the  ships,  and  carry  in  the 
coal.  A  few  white  men  appear  among 
them,  with  pith  helmets  or  wide-brimmed 
panamas;  open  carriages  are  waiting 
farther  up  to  carry  us  to  a  hotel  built 
round  an  open  court,  with  palm  and 
orange  trees  and  green  jalousies ;  and  we 
may  here  take  our  first  taste  of  the  mango 
and  the  alligator  pear.  We  shall  do  well 
not  to  linger  in  the  stifling  old  town, 
but  get  out  and  up  the  hills  to  some 
secluded,  tree-embowered  ''pen,"  as  the 
country  seats  are  called,  with  a  view  from 
its  wide  veranda  over  the  great  Kingston 
plain.  Imagination  can  hardly  picture 
anything  so  enchanting  to  the  senses  as 
that  long,  upward  climb,  with  the  torrent 
on  one  side  in  its  headlong  abyss  of  rock 
and  foliage,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
tremendous  leap  aloft  of  the  mountain  side. 
Three  things  strike  out  at  us — the  steep- 
ness of  the  slopes,  the  fury  of  the  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  excellence  of  the  gleaming 
white  roads. 

The  atmosphere  has  a  softness  unknown 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  air  a 
clearness  which  makes  the  stars  at  night 
seem  to  hang  at  different  distances  above 
us,  and  the  light  of  the  moon  to  suffice  for 
the  reading  of  a  newspaper.  At  night,  too, 
the  valleys  are  full  of  fireflies  as  big  as 
stag-beetles,  and  bright  enough  to  serve  as 
torches;  in  the  morning  you  are  awakened 
by  the  buzz  of  humming-birds  at  your 
window,     diving     into    the     red     trumpet- 
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flowers.  You  buy  oranges  at  ten  cents  a 
hundred,  such  as  give  you  an  entirely  new 
idea  of  the  possibilities  of  fruit.  Every 
sense  is  caressed  and  indulged  to  the  full; 
ever  and  anon  you  close  your  eyes  and  try 
to  forget  the  charm  for  a  moment — you 
feel  that  it  is  almost  too  much  for  humanity. 
But  the  impression  which  goes  deepest 
and  lasts  longest  is,  I  think,  that  made 
by  the  marvelous  tropical  vegetation  of 
this  island;  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  six  leaves  grow  in  Jamaica  where  one 
is  found  with  us,  and  the  rapidity  and 
vigor  of  growth  almost  appall  you.  As 
for  the  drawbacks  to  Eden,  I  will  leave  you 
to  discover  them  for  yourself;  I  part  from 
you  here.  In  the  Millennium  I  will  come 
back,  and  stay ! 
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Some  Suggestions  for  a  First 
European  Trip 

If  one's  time  is  limited  to  six  weeks,  and 
one  wants  to  make  the  most  of  it,  I  would 
suggest  seeing  some  of  the  famous  small 
places  of  England  and  working  up  to 
London  and  Paris  as  a  grand  climax.  If 
you  land  at  Liverpool  shake  its  dust  from 
your  heels  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
and  board  the  train  for  Chester — quaintest 
of  towns.  Stroll  a  bit  through  the  streets 
near  your  hotel  if  you  have  time,  then  dine 
as  you  never  dined  before  and  be  happy. 
Everything  will  be  new  to  you;  the  huge 
joints  of  beef  and  mutton  wheeled  to  your 
place  that  you  may  point  out  your  favorite 
cut,  the  potatoes  boiled  to  melting,  the 
broad  beans — a  new  dish  to  you, — the  long 
salad  leaves  that  you  dip  in  salt  ami  eat 
with  the  cheddar,  the  deep-dish  pie,  or 
gooseberry  fool,  if  it  be  in  season.  It  will 
all  taste  so  good  and  so  un-American,  par- 
ticularly the  bread,  which  is  rather  heavy 
and  ugly-looking  as  compared  with  our 
own,  which  after  all  is  French  and  not  our 
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own.  But  you  will  get  to  liking  it  before 
you  leave  England.  You  will  like  it  best 
of  all  when  cut  thin  and  spread  with  fresh 
butter,  unsalted  I  mean,  and  eaten  with 
your  tea.  Don't  waste  your  time  in  bed, 
but  be  up  with  the  lark  and  walk  around 
Chester  on  the  walls,  stopping  to  smell 
the  hawthorn  blossoms  and  to  gaze  over 
the  English  meadows,  so  much  greener 
than  ours  that  you  would  know  that  you 
were  not  in  America  if  only  by  that  green- 
ness. Your  delight  in  Chester  will  be 
exquisite,  for  it  will  be  your  first  sight  of 
an  old  English  town.  With  the  pictur- 
esque architecture,  the  houses  with  their 
timbered  gables,  its  arcades,  its  antique 
furniture — some  of  it,  I  regret  to  say,  made 
while  you  wait — it  is  all  as  you  dreamed  it 
would  be. 

From  Chester  press  on  to  Leamington, 
and  make  that  your  headquarters  for  drives 
or  bicycle  rides  to  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Kenilworth,  Warwick,  and  Broadway  in 
Gloucestershire;  and  here  too  a  week  will 
cover  a  multitude  of  memorable  scenes  and 
sights.  That  is  at  once  the  fascination 
and  the  irritation  of  England — the  historic 
places  rise  up  before  one  and  seem  to  say, 
just  a  little  farther  here,  just  a  step  this 
way! 

After  you  have  saturated  yourself  with  the 
history  and  the  beauty  of  these  places,  take 
the  train  for  Oxford.  It  will  probably  not 
be  term  time,  but  if  you  do  not  see  men  in 
cap  and  gown  you  will  see  them  in  flannels. 
Oxford  will  give  you  one  of  your  greatest 
sensations.  It  is  the  oldest-looking  city  in 
England  and  brimful  of  memories.  The 
blackened  facades  of  the  colleges  look  as 
though  each  student  as  he  passed  from 
under  the  portals  had  turned  back  and 
dashed  a  bottle  of  ink  upon  its  walls.  One 
of  the  most  impressive  occasions  of  my  life 
was  wandering  through  the  quadrangles  of 
Magdalen  College  one  summer  evening 
three  or  four  years  ago.  It  was  not  my 
first  visit  to  this  famous  seat  of  learning, 
but  there  was  something  in  the  long  twi- 
light of  this  particular  evening,  the  ivy- 
covered  towers,  the  silence,  the  memories, 
that  made  a  never-to-be-forgotten  picture. 

From  Oxford  it  is  not  more  than  an 
hour  by  rail  "up"  to  London,  and  you 
arrive  in  this  greatest  city  of  the  wrorld  with 
a  mind  prepared.  Avoid  guides  as  you 
would  avoid  the  plague.  When  you  go  to 
Westminster  Abbey  or  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, drop  in  as  a  Londoner  might.     Stroll 


through  the  parks,  sit  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  Temple,  lunch  at  old  restaurants, 
wander  through  picture  galleries,  gaze  in 
at  shop  windows,  ride  on  "  'bus"  tops,  and 
live  the  life  of  the  native.  Ride  in  penny 
'busses,  in  penny  boats,  but  don't  ride  in 
tramcars  unless  you  wish  to  lose  all  the 
patience  you  may  possess.  Perhaps  you 
will  never  have  occasion  to.  There  are 
not  many  of  them,  fortunately.  Do  not 
confine  your  walks  to  Bond  Street  and 
Piccadilly,  and  your  driving  to  Hyde  Park, 
but  explore  side  streets  and  blind  alleys, 
first  inquiring  as  to  their  safety.  If  you 
are  out  on  some  occasion  when  there  is  a 
crowd,  have  a  care  how  you  elbow  your 
way  into  it.  A  London  crowd  is  a  thing 
to  avoid ;  but  if  you  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  get  wedged  into  one,  faint,  then 
you  are  sure  to  be  carried  out  and  taken  to 
a  place  of  safety.  Do  not  miss  a  Lord 
Mayor's  show,  and  if  you  can  see  the 
King  on  some  state  occasion  you  will  be 
repaid  for  your  trouble.  The  red  and  gold 
coaches,  the  outriders,  the  postillions,  take 
you  back  to  fairyland,  and  you  involuntarily 
look  about  you  for  Cinderella  and  Prince 
Charming.  Of  course  you  will  acquire 
the  tea  habit  while  you  are  in  England, 
but  you  will  cast  it  aside  when  you  return 
to  America,  if  you  are  wise.  There  is 
something  in  the  climate  of  England  that 
calls  for  tea  at  five  o'clock,  and  the  call  is 
loud,  for  every  one  hears  it  and  no  one, 
from  the  girl  in  the  shop  to  the  minister  of 
state,  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  welcome 
sound.  If  you  can  possibly  do  so  have  tea 
on  the  terrace  of  the  House  of  Parliament 
— tea  and  strawberries,  if  they  be  in  season. 
You  will  never  forget  the  sensation  of 
sipping  tea  to  the  accompaniment  of  Big 
Ben's  deep-toned  clanging,  with  members 
of  Parliament  and  handsome  women  in 
their  smartest  gowns  around  you,  the 
Thames  at  your  feet,  and  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  in  the  distance.  There  is  never 
a  day,  never  an  hour  spent  in  London  that 
has  not  its  own  peculiar  interest.  Tin- 
longer  you  stay  there  the  more  its  great- 
ness will  be  borne  in  upon  you.  For  solid, 
never-ending  delight  London  is  the  city  of 
the  world. 

For  the  last  fortnight,  go  from  London 
to  Paris-or  else  to  Versailles.  Versailles  is 
so  near  Paris — not  more  than  thirty-five 
minutesbythe  "direct"  trains — that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  famous  capital  that  one 
may  not  see  as  readily  by  living  there  as  in 
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the  city  itself,  while  the  palaces,  the  Tri- 
anon, the  parks,  are  a  never-ending  source 
of  delight.  But  they  are  not  all.  There 
are  gardens  and  libraries  and  markets  and 
bric-a-brac  shops  that  could  keep  one  fully 
occupied  without  leaving  the  city,  for  Ver- 
sailles is  no  small  town.  It  is  a  city  of 
about  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
historic  associations  of  the  place  are  thrill- 
ing, and  in  no  way  can  one  become  so  well 
saturated  with  them  as  by  living  in  their 
very  midst.  Not  only  are  there  the  pal- 
aces and  parks  to  wander  through,  but 
there  is  the  canal  to  row  on,  and  one  who 
has  not  wandered  about  the  palaces  and 
through  the  gardens  by  moonlight  has  no 
conception  of  their  beauty. 

I  took  a  friend  to  Paris  once  for  three 
days.  She  had  never  been  there  before 
and  she  did  not  know  when  she  might  go 
again,  and  she  had  only  three  days. 

"What  can  I  see  in  three  days?"  said 
she;  "  it  is  hardly  worth  while  going." 

"You  will  see  more  in  three  days  than 
you  will  forget  in  thirty  years,  if  you  leave 
it  to  me,"  said  I. 

We  went,  and  I  fully  proved  my  case. 
The  first  night   we  went    to   the    Theatre 


Francais,  the  second  to  another  theatre, 
and  the  third  we  gave  to  a  dinner  party. 
Instead  of  trying  to  see  all  the  pictures  in 
the  Louvre,  I  took  her  to  see  my  favor- 
ites among  the  Titians,  Velasquez,  and 
Murillos.  We  did  not  waste  time  in  look- 
ing at  miles  and  miles  of  "stone  gals," 
but  worshipped  at  the  shrines  of  the  Venus 
of  Alilo  and  the  Winged  Victory.  We 
gazed  with  awe  into  Napoleon's  tomb  and 
let  the  little  old  man  at  the  door  of  Notre 
Dame  swish  us  with  holy  water.  We 
lounged  along  the  quays  and  bought  old 
books  for  twice  their  value;  we  walked 
in  the  shadow  of  the  walls  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  We  drove  in  the  Bois,  and  we 
lunched  and  dined  at  restaurants  that  the 
tourist  knows  not  of.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  day  We  went  back  to  London. 

"Was  it  not  worth  while  to  have  spent 
three  days  in   Paris?"  I  asked. 

"1  feel  equal  to  writing  a  book  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Parisians." 
was  the  reply. 
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Down  the  Loire  and  Around 
the  Swiss  Border 

In  planning  nowadays  practically  any 
trip  in  Central  Europe,  the  most  desirable 
thing  to  do  is,  of  course,  to  ascertain  the 
proper  season — and  then  to  carefully  avoid 
it.  To  journey  by  the  rule  of  "don't" 
over  the  most  travel-worn  region  is  often 
to  experience  the  egoistically  exquisite  joy 
of  the  explorer. 

More    often    than    not,   however,    it   is 
impossible    to    choose   one's    time,  and  to 
let   the   ubiquity  of  the    tourist  prevent 
one's  worshipping  at  the  snowy  altar  of 
some   great    mountain    peak    would    be 
not  short  of  imbecility.     We  are  rather 
apt  to  look  upon  curiosity,  if   not  as 
one    of    the    seven    deadly    sins,    at 
least    as    a    lamentable    and     too 
suggestive    quality.      Yet,   after 
all,    the    "I    want    to    see 
is    the    basis   of    all    travel, 
differing    only    in    degree 
from    a    mere    tripper's 


ing  gray-green  fields,  white  roads  bordered 
spire-high  with  the  green  of  stately  pop- 
lars, and  through  it  all  the  broad  Loire, 
which  you  meet  at  unexpected  places, 
leave,  and  return  to.  If  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  go  in  the  spring  time  you  will 
see  the  delicate  blooms  of  the  wistaria 
massed  against  the  soft  gray  of  almost 
every  cottage — a  harmony  of  color.  You 
will  not  grudge  the  ten  days  spent  here, 
even  with  all  Switzerland  waiting. 

Pitch  your  tent  first 
at    Blois.      There,    of 

D  A  D  I  C  course' vou  Pmnge  mto 
i   A  K  I O  the  past,  for  Blois  itself 
is  of  hoary  age.     The 
celebrated   chateau,   with    its 
Francis  I.  wing  of  marvellous 
Renaissance  purity  and  beauty, 
anyone     blessed    with     the 
tiniest  scrap  of  imagina- 
tion feels  peopled  with 
illustrious    represen- 
t  at  i ves    of  the 
Yalois  and  the 
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inquisitiveness  to  a  longing  which  involves 
all  one's  highest  aspirations. 

A  European  trip  of  six  weeks  is  not  so 
easy  to  plan  or  apportion,  but  here  is  a 
suggestion — a  glimpse  of  France,  a  pause 
under  the  great  White  Mountain,  a  detour 
to  Zermatt,  a  glance  in  fleeting  at  the 
Italian  Lakes,  and  an  ascent  to  the  clear- 
aired  Engadine. 

Of  the  many  Americans  who  go  to 
Paris  how  few  go  to  France !  No  bit  of 
country  within  easy  reach  of  that  cosmo- 
politan capital  combines  so  much  that  is 
typically  French,  and  is  so  full  of  pictur- 
esque and  historic  interest,  as  the  Vallej  of 
the  Loire.  Castles  innumerable,  built  for 
war  and  turmoil,  built  for  peace  and  domes- 
ticity, built  for  retreat  and  royal  loves; 
a  soft,  all-glorifying  atmosphere,  outstretch- 


Bourbon  race. 
Kings  by  the  grace  of 
God,  debonair  or  sullen, 
bold  or  crafty,  weak  or 
cruel,  and  all  pleasure- 
loving,  gay  courtiers  and  ladies 
fair — a  brilliant  if  not  a  goodly 
company — come  tripping  down 
the  famous  lace-like  open  stairway 
of  the  courtyard  to  the  hunt.  Inside. 
Blois  is  blood-stained.  Hardly  is  there  a 
murder  more  conspicuous  and  more  dra- 
matic in  history  than  the  cowardly  killing 
of  the  Due  de  Guise  in  the  royal  rooms 
while  Henry  III.  waited  and  monks  prayed. 
The  same  deed  w  ;rs  done  the  same  day  by 
the  same  renal  command — in  less  flagrant 
and  less  picturesque  st\  le  —  for  the  Cardinal 
ile  Guise  in  the  castle  dungeon. 
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Towered,  turreted,  and  pinnacled  Cham- 
bord,  that  fantastic  monumental  epanouisse- 
ment  of  the  Renaissance,  is  only  a  short  drive 
from  Blois.  "An  epitome  of  what  human 
industry  can  do,"  Charles  V.  said  of  it. 
Owing  partly  to  the  frugal  and  primitive 
custom  that  royalty  had  in  the  olden  days 
of  carrying  furniture  from  one  residence  to 
another,  and  partly  to  Revolutionary  devas- 
tation, the  four  hundred  rooms  of  Cham- 
bord  are  quite  bare.  But  the  mysterious 
double  spiral  staircase  which  extends 
straight  up  in  the  center  of  the  building 
from  the  ground  floor  to  the  middle  lan- 
tern and  permits  two  people  to  go  up  or 
down  at  the  same  time  unknown  to  each 
other  is  fascination  enough.  Returning  to 
Blois  by  way  of  that  "light,  sweet  man- 
sion," the  Chateau  de  Cheverny,  and  the 
hunting  lodge  of  Beauregard,  you  will 
probably  find,  on  taking  an  inventory,  that 
you  have  already  lost  all  except  the 
reserved  portions  of  your  heart  to  the 
Chateaux  and  the  Valley  of  the  Loire. 

Of  course,  one  can  take  the  train  to 
Amboise,  but  do  not  do  it — never,  if  you 
can  possibly  avoid  it,  take  the  train  in  the 
"Garden  of  France."  Drive  leisurely 
along  the  Loire  to  feudal  Chaumont  over- 
hanging it,  from  whence  there  is  a  glorious 


Turner-like  vista  of  light  and  space  and 
river,  and  on  to  Amboise.  There  the 
imposing  castle  crowns  both  river  and 
town.  Looking  off  from  its  battlements 
you  are  not  surprised  that  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  thought  France  so  fair.  In  the 
charming  castle  chapel,  so  far  from  his 
home,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  lies  buried,  and 
the  massive  round  towers  contain  spiral 
incline  stairways  up  which  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  drive. 

Tours,  with  manifold  interests  of  its 
own,  the  Cathedral,  the  house  of  Balzac, 
is  primarily  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  spoke  is  a  castle. 

The  chateau  that  one  covets  most  of 
all — it  is  impossible  not  to  covet  in  Tour- 
aine — is  Chenonceaux.  It  was  coveted  in 
earlier  days  by  no  less  than  Diane  de 
Poitiers  and  Catherine  de  Media's,  and  on 
the  King's  death  Catherine  promptly 
turned  the  favorite  out.  Chenonceaux, 
built  in  and  over  the  river  Cher,  seems  in 
its  small  and  delicate  grace  to  suggest  the 
fair  Diane,  in  the  uncanny  sensation  of 
the  water  swirling  underneath  it  the 
gloomy  Medicis,  and  indeed  it  was  she 
who  built  the  extensive  wing  that  extends 
entirely  across  the  stream.  Then  there  are 
phantom-like    Azay-le-Rideau,    the    three 
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castles  in  one  of  historic  Chinon,  Balzac's 
Langeais,  the  walled  and  moated  castle  of 
picturesque  Loches,  and  others. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  recalled  in 
travelling  in  Switzerland.  You  cannot 
plan  your  journeyings  on  hard  and  fast 
lines,  for  you  are  hopelessly  a  slave — of  the 
weather.  If  you  intend  to  spend  four 
days  in  a  place  and  it  rains  three,  your 
schedule  must  be  elastic  enough  to  stretch 
in  proportion.  A  fourteen-hour  diligence 
drive  in  a  pouring  rain,  when  the  only 
view  is  of  the  buttresses  of  the  road,  savors 
more  of  a  purgatorial  penance  than  sum- 
mering in  Switzerland.  The  other  is  that 
the  guidance  of  Baedeker  may  be  implic- 
itly confided  in  except  as  to  distances  to  be 
traversed  on  foot.  Baedeker  is  an  unscru- 
pulously fast  walker,  and  some  of  us  (I, 
for  one)  prefer  to  go  slowly — uphill.  If 
Baedeker  intimates  it  is  a  little  jaunt  of 
from  two  to  three  hours,  make  it  five ;  if 
he  says  three  or  four,  take  your  lunch. 

It  is  a  far  reach  from  the  Touraine 
chateaux  to  Geneva,  but  not  a  hard  one. 
Four  or  five  days  in  Chamonix  permit  one 
to  absorb  a  little  of  the  valley's  over- 
shadowed loveliness.  In  driving  from 
Chamonix  by  the  newer  route  that  runs 
along  opposite  the  Tete  Noire  rather  than 
by  that  more  familiar  and  less  attractive 
pass,  the  magnificent  mass  and  points  of 
the  Aiguilles  Rouges  close  up  the  valley 
behind  you,  the  Eau  Noire  rushes  along 
below  you  and  beautiful  views  of  the  alps 
of  the  Valais  open  out  before  you  until  you 
descend  to  Vernayaz  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Rhone. 

Alas !  a  railway  now  runs  to  Zermatt 
and  to  the  Gorner  Grat.  If  you  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  reach  Zermatt  in  a 
drizzling  rain  with  the  clouds  hanging  just 
above  your  head  and,  while  you  are  half 
petulantly  chafing  at  the  delay,  they  rift  in 
front  of  the  majestic  peak  you  have  come  so 
far  to  see,  close  again,  rift  again,  and  then 
slowly  gather  themselves  together  and  lift 
from  the  mountains  all  around,  disclosing 
the  immaculate  beauty  of  the  place,  you 
will  believe  you  have  reached  the  very 
sanctuary  of  the  Alps.  It  is  the  soft  velvet 
green  of  the  Matten  and  Boden,  flecked 
by  the  weather-beaten  brown  of  the  cot- 
tages, against  a  background  of  rugged 
rocks  and  snowy  peaks,  that  makes  the 
most  characteristic  Swiss  scene.  How 
intricately  and  how  pathetically  the  life  of 
the  peasant   in  the   quiet  valleys  is   bound 


up  with  the  life  of  nature  no  one  who  has 
not  lived  among  them  can  realize.  They 
are  not  good  to  look  upon,  but  as  honest, 
sturdy,  God-fearing,  hard-working,  and, 
above  all,  patient  men  and  women  they 
command  unqualified  respect. 

After  a  week  in  Zermatt  our  route  leads 
us  back  to  Visp  (Viege)  and  to  Brieg,  and 
from  thence  by  diligence  in  the  early  morn- 
ing up  the  green  valley  that  the  Rhone 
comes  down,  past  hamlets  with  slender, 
pointed  spires  and  a  sudden  flare  at  the 
bottom  like  an  inverted  champagne  glass, 
past  the  icy  birthplace  of  the  sunny  Rhone, 
up,  up  in  long  zigzags,  a  treeless  moun- 
tainside, dotted,  if  it  is  early  summer,  with 
richly  colored  wild  flowers,  to  the  Furka 
top  where  a  magnificent  view  opens  back 
over  the  Valais  Alps  and  forward  over 
those  of  the  Oberland — then  down  to 
Andermatt  and  to  Goeschenen. 

The  Italian  Lakes  in  their  grace  and 
luminousness  have  the  softening  effect  on 
the  southern  edge  of  Switzerland  that  the 
fringe  has  on  the  gentian — nothing  else 
could  so  perfectly  complete  it.  They  are 
never  more  characteristic  than  in  summer, 
yet  with  six  weeks  one  may  not  linger  for 
more  than  a  peep. 

The  olive,  fig  tree,  pomegranate,  and 
myrtle,  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  Italian 
Lakes  are  soon  left  behind  in  entering  from 
Chiavenna  the  Val  Bregaglia.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  drives  in  Switzerland, 
the  drive  up  the  narrow,  rock-bound,  pic- 
turesque Val  Bregaglia,  where  the  vegeta- 
tion changes  with  every  mile  of  the  way, 
over  the  fir-covered  slopes  of  the  Maloja 
and  into  the  Engadine,  where,  even  should 
it  be  August,  you  might  find  snow.  Once 
in  the  Engadine,  stay  there,  at  St.  Moritz 
or  Pontresina  or  the  quieter  places  of  Silva- 
plana  or  Campfer,  until  your  time  is  up 
and  you  must  perforce  take  the  diligence 
to  Chur  and  the  fusty  train  to  Paris. 
Explore  it  right  and  left ;  walk  under  the 
bluest  sky,  in  the  clearest  air,  amid  the 
brightest  wild  flowers;  take  the  diligence 
to  the  Lower  Engadine;  climb  the  Piz 
Languard.  And  when  you  come  to  leave 
this  valley  where  mountain  after  mountain 
is  mirrored  in  lake  after  lake  and  an  altitude 
of  six  thousand  feet  creates  such  brilliant 
and  peculiar  beautv  you  will  take  with 
you  inalienable  treasures  of  memory. 
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Jane  Austen 

It  is  more  than  eighty  years  since  a  little 
company  of  mourners  gathered  about  an 
open  grave  in  the  north  nave  aisle  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral  on  a  morning  in  mid- 
July.  The  much  loved  sister  and  aunt 
whom  they  were  about  to  leave  within 
that  sanctuary,  the  resting  place  of  kings 
and  queens  for  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
had  been  affectionately  regarded  by  a  large 
circle  of  relatives  and  acquaintances,  while 
beyond  that  circle  her  name  was  familiar 
to  only  a  few  appreciative  readers  as  that 
of  a  recently  risen  novelist.  But  at  the 
age  of  forty-one  she  had  passed  out  of  life, 
and,  as  literary  fashions  then  were,  it  might 
have  seemed  as  if  her  name,  so  lately 
inscribed  upon  the  roll  of  fame,  would 
quickly  fade  from  it  when  her  small  group 
of  admirers  should  have  followed  her. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  still  com- 
paratively young  when  Jane  Austen  died; 
the  opening  of  the  twentieth  not  only  finds 
her  name  yet  on  fame's  bead-roll,  but  out- 
shining nearly  all  those  of  her  contempo- 
raries in  her  especial  field;  a  name  most 
assuredly  to  conjure  with  when  literary 
values  are  being  considered.  Edition  after 
edition  of  her  works  has  appeared  within 
the  past  two  decades,  her  life  has  been 
written  over  and  over  again,  critical  studies 
of  her  writings  are  numerous,  and  her  name 
is  endeared  to  many  thousands  of  readers 
in  England  and  America.  Nothing  is  more 
uncertain  of  fulfilment  than  literary  pro- 
phecy, but  if  one  may  reason  of  the  future 
from  the  slow  but  continuous  growth  of 
Miss  Austen's  reputation,  it  does  not  seem 
the  part  of  rashness  to  predict  that  her  fame 
is  secure  for  at  least  another  century. 

Jane  Austen,  the  youngest  child  but  one 
of  the  Reverend  George  Austen,  was  born 


December  16,  1775,  at  Steventon,  Hamp- 
shire, England,  a  parish  of  which  herfather 
was  then  rector.  Her  childhood,  though 
not  especially  eventful,  was  a  happy  one, 
and  both  then  and  in  her  later  womanhood 
she  mingled  freely  in  the  refined  middle- 
class  society  to  which  by  birth  she  belonged. 
When  she  was  twenty-five  the  Austen 
family  removed  to  Bath,  already  familiar  to 
her  through  various  visits  there,  and  at  her 
father's  death,  four  years  afterward,  the 
family  home  was  removed  to  Southampton. 
There  Miss  Austen  remained  four  years 
with  her  mother  and  sister  till,  in  1809, 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  Chawton,  a 
small  Hampshire  village,  to  be  near  Jane's 
brother  Edward,  who  lived  at  the  manor- 
house  there.  Save  for  occasional  visits  to 
relatives,  the  remainder  of  Miss  Austen's 
life  was  passed  at  Chawton  till  a  few  weeks 
preceding  her  death,  which  occurred  at 
Winchester,  July  17,  1817. 

Although  somewhat  circumscribed,  her 
existence  was  far  from  monotonous,  diver- 
sified as  it  was  by  frequent  sojourns  in 
London  and  elsewhere;  but  she  appears 
never  to  have  traveled  two  hundred  miles 
from  home  in  any  direction,  and  of  course 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  Continent  from 
personal  observation.  This  seclusion  seems 
to  have  satisfied  her  perfectly,  however, 
and  her  outlook  upon  existence  was  as 
keen  as  it  was  good-natured.  When  she 
first  felt  moved  to  write  she  chose  to 
describe  the  details  of  the  life  around  her, 
none  of  which  had  escaped  her  quiet 
notice.  Her  art  was  the  art  of  the  realist, 
although  nobody  thought  of  calling  it  so 
till  she  had  been  in  her  grave  for  more 
than  half  a  century;  and  it  was  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  the  art  of  her  own 
time. 

Miss    Austen    never    concerned    herself 
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From  the  Hollyer  photograph  after  l.innel 

JANE  AUSTHN 


with  descriptions  of  people  and  things 
beyond  the  range  of  her  observation  and 
experience.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  find 
her  attempting  to  depict  the  ultra-fashion- 
able society  of  the  period  of  the  regency, 
to  which  she  was  personally  a  stranger. 
She  wrote  of  clergymen — young  men  just 
in  orders,  or  elderly  rectors  and  vicars — 
because  she  knew  many  such  ;  but  of  those 
in  the  higher  walks  of  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, archdeacons,  deans,  and  bishops,  she 
had  nothing  to  tell  us — they  were  out  of 
her  small  world.     She  wrote  of  the  navy 


that  some  precise  familiar  locality  was  in 
her  mind. 

Miss  Austen  comprehended  with  the 
utmost  thoroughness  the  controlling 
motives  of  persons  in  her  own  rank  in  life; 
and  in  her  novels  we  may  listen  to  the 
conversation  of  her  men  and  women  as  she 
listened  to  the  people  around  her,  hearing 
the  same  accents  and  noting  all  the  little 
tricks  of  manner  as  she  would  do.  There 
they  stand  in  her  pages,  the  middle-class 
people  of  southern  England  as  they  looked 
and    acted   a  century  ago,  all    their   excel- 


From  Constance  HilPs  "Jane  Austen  " 

A  CONTEMPORARY  SILHOUETTE  OF  JANE  AUSTEN'S   FATHER  AND  BROTHER 


with  affection,  for  two  of  her  brothers  were 
sailors;  but  of  the  army  she  had  less  to  say, 
for  it  had  not  been  brought  so  nearly  within 
the  range  of  her  sympathies.  She  did  not 
essay  descriptions  of  localities  personally 
unfamiliar  to  her.  She  introduced  many 
a  faithful  bit  of  description  touching  Bath, 
Portsmouth,  or  Lyme-Regis,  because  she 
knew  those  places  intimately;  and  even 
when  she  did  not  bestow  upon  the  scenes 
of  her  narratives  the  actual  names  to  be 
found  in  the  gazetteer,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 


lences  and  their  small  follies  disclosed  with 
the  faithfulness  of  the  photograph — but 
not  with  the  occasional  misleading  hard- 
ness or  over-accuracy  of  the  photograph, 
for  Jane  Austen  possessed  what  some  of 
her  successors  in  the  field  of  realism  have 
sometimes  lacked — a  sense  of  proportion ; 
and  faithfulness  with  her  is  never  suffered 
to  lapse  into  tediousness. 

She  understood,  too,  the  nature  of  her 
limitations  and  the  extent  of  her  proper 
field.       Accordingly    we     never     find     her 
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attempting  tragedy  in  any  form,  for  her 
talent,  as  she  could  not  but  be  aware,  lay 
all  in  the  direction  of  comedy.  In  her  six 
novels  there  is  not  a  single  death  recorded, 
and  there  are  few  disasters  that  may  be 
termed  serious.  She  discussed  no  weighty 
problem  of  existence ;  she  did  not  labor  for 
the  accomplishment  of  any  especial  reform. 
Her  primary  intention  was  the  construc- 
tion of  a  story,  using  such  materials  as  lay 
nearest  her  hand. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  she  was  altogether 


that  Miss  Austen  sought  to  describe,  and 
we  are  not  to  go  to  her  fiction  for  analysis 
of  motive  or  for  the  tracing  of  the  subtle 
influence  of  circumstance  upon  character 
development.  Such  matters  were  quite 
out  of  her  range,  but  so  perfectly  has  she 
painted  the  life  of  her  contemporaries,  as 
it  presented  itself  to  her  shrewd  yet  not 
unkindly  gaze,  that  no  artist  since  her  day, 
confessing  similar  limitations  and  using  the 
same  colors,  has  gone  beyond  or  even 
equaled  her. 
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lacking  in  serious  purpose.  One  cannot 
read  Mansfield  Park,  for  example,  without 
perceiving  that  the  author  had  certain  very 
clear  views  as  to  the  dangers  resulting  from 
an  utterly  worldly  system  of  education  ;  but 
the  purpose  remains  undeclared.  It  is  in- 
herent in  the  construction  of  the  narrative, 
but  the  story  was  not  written  to  exploit  a 
moral  purpose.  She  had  convictions,  but 
her  artistic  sense  was  too  strong  to  allow 
of  her  thrusting  them  upon  the  reader. 
It  was  the  superficial  side  of   existence 


The  Austen  gallery  is  a  small  one — only 
six  completed  canvases  in  all:  Sense  and 
Sensibility,  published  in  1811,  but  written 
more  than  ten  years  earlier;  Pride  and 
Prejudice y  completed  in  1797,  and  given  to 
the  world  in  [813;  Mansfield  Park ,  appear- 
ing in  1814;  Emma,  written  in  18 16.  and 
published  in  December  of  tint  year;  Per- 
suasi$n,  completed  in  the  summer  ot  l8l6, 
but  not  issued  until  1S1S;  and  Xortlur 
Abbey,  written  in  1798,  but  not  appearing 
in   print   until    1818.      In  addition  to  these 
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is  the  study,  as  it  may  be  termed,  known 
as  Lady  Susan.  This  was  always  supposed 
by  the  Austen  family  to  be  an  early  pro- 
duction, though  no  date  is  assignable.  It 
remained  in  manuscript  until  1870,  when 
it  was  published  by  Miss  Austen's  nephew 
and  first  biographer,  the  Reverend  James 
Edward  Austen-Leigh.  An  incomplete 
sketch  by  Miss  Austen,  to  which  her 
nephew  gave  the  name  of  The  Watsons, 
was  given  to  the  world  by  him  at  about 
the  same  time. 

Lovers  of  Miss  Austen's  work  are  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  which  of  her  novels 
should  be  assigned  the  first  place  in  order 
of  merit,  and  any  decision  must  perforce 
be  a  matter  of  opinion  rather  than  of  criti- 
cism. Emma  and  Pride  and  Prejudice  share 
about  equally  the  favor  of  discerning  read- 
ers, but  each  one  of  the  four  remaining 
books  has  its  staunch  advocates  for  the 
honor  of  being  ranked  first.  Miss  Austen's 
style,  always  admirable  in  point  of  clearness 
and  finish,  perhaps  appears  at  its  best  in 
Persuasion,  her  latest  work;  but  in  con- 
struction this  work  falls  below  several  of 
its  predecessors. 

To  Miss  Austen  her  characters  became 
real  personages,  as  we  may  see  from  read- 
ing her  letters  to  her  sister ;  and  a  slighting 
word  in  regard  to  any  of  them  affected  her 
as  if  uttered  against  one  of  her  household. 
Anthony  Trollope,  who  of  all  modern 
novelists  came  nearest  to  inheriting  Jane 
Austen's  peculiar  shade  of  realism,  con- 
fessed to  the  same  feeling,  and  assures  us 
that  Barset  was  a  real  county,  and  the 
Proudies,  the  Grantlys,  and  the  rest  of 
those  with  whom  he  peopled  the  shire, 
were  quite  as  real  to  him  as  the  men  and 
women  of  his  London  acquaintance.  We 
turn  to  the  pages  of  the  Hampshire  novel- 
ist if  we  would  know  precisely  how  Eng- 
glishmen  acted  and  conversed  a  century 
ago.  A  hundred  years  hence  readers  will 
turn  to  the  novels  of  Trollope  to  learn 
what  England  was  like  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

'The  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scat- 
tereth  her  poppy,"  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
reminds  us.  Long,  long  may  it  be  ere  that 
same  iniquitous  oblivion  obscure  the  name 
and  fame  of  that  rare  woman  of  genius, 
Jane  Austen. 


The  Immortal  Three 

"It  would  hardly  be  safe,"  says  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell,  "to  name  Miss  Austen, 
Miss  Bronte,  and  George  Eliot  as  the  three 
greatest  woman  novelists  the  United  King- 
dom can  boast;  and  were  one  to  go  on 
and  say  that  the  alphabetical  order  of  their 
names  is  also  the  order  of  merit,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  seek  police  protection,  and 
yet  surely  it  is  so." 

That  "surely  it  is  so"  is  delightfully 
characteristic  of  Air.  Birrell.  He  is  the 
least  bellicose,  the  least  imperious  of 
critics.  He  understands  that  people  may 
possibly  disagree  with  him.  He  does  not 
quarrel  with  them  when  they  do,  or  point 
out  the  puerility  of  their  behavior.  But 
his  own  mind  is  made  up.  He  never 
seems  to  suffer  from  a  doubt. 

How  far  will  the  majority  of  readers — 
who  are  afflicted  with  many  doubts — 
accept  this  particular  verdict  ?  Miss 
Austen's  preeminence  cannot,  indeed,  be 
reasonably  denied.  It  is  probable  that  no 
one  would  wish  to  deny  it.  Her  novels 
stand  alone  in  the  world  of  English  fiction, 
and  are  at  once  the  wonder  and  delight  of 
those  who,  as  Sainte-Beuve  admirably  says, 
"  are,  from  certain  conditions  of  heart  and 
mind,  in  a  condition  to  yield  themselves  up 
to  the  pleasure  which  perfection  in  literary 
art  can  give."  No  one  ever  recognized 
more  clearly  than  did  Miss  Austen  the 
advantage  of  working  within  limits.  No 
one  ever  accepted  more  frankly  the  narrow- 
ness of  a  chosen  field.  She  was  wont  to 
compare  her  labor  with  that  of  the  minia- 
ture painter,  and  the  comparison  is  in 
some  sort  just.  She  built  up  her  wonder- 
ful pictures  with  countless  little  strokes, 
each  accurate,  each  necessary,  each  rightly 
placed.  A  delicate  ruthlessness  is  her  most 
striking  characteristic.  She  knew  humanity 
as  few  men  or  women  have  ever  known  it, 
and  she  described  it  without  asperity  and 
without  mercy.  She  was  incapable  of 
taking  a  blundering  step.  The  miracle  of 
her  genius  forbade  it. 

It  is  easy  then  for  Mr.  Birrell  to  claim 
precedence  for  the  author  of  Pride  and 
Prejudice  and  Emma.  It  is  easy  for  the 
almost  idolatrous  lovers  of  Jane  Austen  to 
say  lightly  to  those  who  do  not  share  their 
literary  creed,  "So  much  the  worse  for 
you  !  "  But  when  it  comes  to  discriminat- 
ing between  two  great  writers  whose 
undeniable   talents    have    been    marred   by 
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strange  blemishes  and  forced  into  crooked 
channels,  the  part  of  the  critic  becomes  a 
harder  one  to  play.  He  may  have  a  pre- 
ference for  Charlotte  Bronte  or  for  George 
Eliot,  and  express  it  frankly;  but  an  intel- 
ligent preference  is  not  criticism — an 
honest  opinion  is  not  necessarily  a  valuable 
one.  Personal  bias  counts  for  a  great 
deal.  Without  it  we  should  lack  sympathy 
for  any  author.  But  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
enjoyed  and  cherished,  rather  than  trusted 
and  offered  as  a  beacon  light  for  the 
guidance  of  other  minds. 

Mr.  Birrell  urges  that  the  passionate- 
sincerity  of  Miss  Bronte's  novels  must 
always  win  for  them  a  hearing  as  long  as 
men  and  women  live  and  love  and  surfer 
and  rejoice;  while  much  of  George  Eliot's 
work  is  so  weighted  with  theories,  so  bur- 
dened with  moralizing,  as  to  be  well-nigh 
unreadable.  It  passes  out  of  the  region  of 
art  into  that  of  ethics.  Her  later  stories 
are  preached  rather  than  told.      "  Abstract 


the  ethical  interest  from  T^omola,"  says 
Professor  Dowden,  "and  there  is  a  total 
collapse  of  design,  characters,  and 
incidents." 

But  one  should  not  judge  a  novelist  as 
one  does  a  rope,  by  the  weakest  strands. 
'T{omoIa  is  an  excellent  historical  sermon 
to  which  people  listened  with  devout 
attention  thirty-rive  years  ago,  but  which 
has  ceased  now  to  enthral  a  congregation. 
It  cost  its  author  a  world  of  trouble.  "  I 
was  a  young  woman  when  1  began  it," 
she  said,  "and  an  old  one  when  I  fin- 
ished." It  has  a  tendency  to  age  its 
readers  also,  and  this  may  account  for  its 
obvious  decline.  We  naturally  prefer 
books  that  help  to  keep  us  young.  But 
when  we  lay  aside  'Rjjrnola  and  'Daniel 
'Dcronda — an  intolerable  Jewish  Grandison 
— ami  even  Middlemarck ,  it  need  be,  and 
take  up  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  or   that 

early  masterpiece,  Silas  Mamcr,  we  see 
wherein    George    F.Hot's    greatness    lies. 
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Silas  Marner  is  a  brief  and  very  simple 
story,  but  it  is  also  a  perfect  work  of  art, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  claimed  for 
Jane  Eyre  or  Villette. 

Now  nothing  could  be  less  agreeable,  or 
less  worth  while,  than  an  attempt  to  dis- 
parage Charlotte  Bronte.  She  was — and 
is — a  vital  force  in  literature.  She  flung 
Jane  Eyre  as  a  firebrand  into  the  world  of 
books  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  it 
has  gone  on  burning  brightly  ever  since. 
Even  in  this  day  of  doubt  and  supercilious- 
ness it  gives  no  sign  of  smoldering  into 
ashes.  It  is  not  a  realistic  novel;  a  petty 
fidelity  to  unimportant  details  was  far  from 
Miss  Bronte's  mind.  It  is  unswervingly, 
relentlessly,  significantly  real.  Its  language 
is  for  the  most  part  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purpose  in  view — a  strong,  mobile 
style,  quivering  with  passion,  yet  sternly 
repressed  into  efficiency.  It  has  delighted 
thousands  of  readers,  and  will  stir  the 
hearts  of  thousands  more.  Time  cannot 
kill  a  book  so  intensely  alive;  but  that  it 
has  glaring  faults  no  one  will  deny.  It  is 
crude  in  some  parts,  and  frankly  coarse  in 
others.  Occasional  minor  characters,  like 
Blanche  Ingram  and  her  mother,  are  gro- 
tesquely puppet-like;  and  the  whole  story 
collapses  fatally  after  the  heroine's  flight 
from  Thornfield.  Jane  Eyre  is  a  very  great 
novel  with  very  manifest  shortcomings. 

Even  Villette,  a  much  finer  book  and 
its     author's     crowning     achievement,     is 


marred  by  an  almost  unpardonable  mawk- 
ish n  ess,  and  an  absolutely  unpardonable 
asperitv.  The  passages  about  Graham's 
"firm  marble  chin"  and  "straight  Greek 
features,"  at  which  poor  Lucy  dares  not 
look  lest  the  dazzling  vision  strike  her 
blind,  are  calculated  to  make  ordinary 
readers  a  little  sick.  The  angry  resent- 
ment which  Miss  Bronte  never  ceased  to 
cherish  against  Belgians  because  they  were 
not  Britons,  and  against  Roman  Catholics 
because  they  were  not  Protestants,  is  very 
wearing  to  the  spirit.  Why  should  this 
uncompromising  little  Englishwoman  have 
so  hated  and  mistrusted  every  sentiment 
and  every  creed  in  which  she  had  no 
share?  The  only  thing  that  reconciles  us 
to  the  harshness  of  Villette  is  M.  Paul 
Emanuel,  and  he — fierce  and  adorable  lit- 
tle foreigner— lives  forever  enthroned  in  our 
hearts.  Beside  him  Rochester  dwindles 
to  a  farthing  dip. 

When  we  compare  these  powerful  and 
faulty  novels — Miss  Bronte's  best  work — 
with  George  Eliot's  earlier  stories,  which 
are  likewise  her  best  work,  we  find  it  hard 
to  accept  lightly  Mr.  Birrell's  summing  up. 
Silas  Marner  is  but  mild  reading  after 
Villette  ;  it  cannot  strike  fire  from  a  flint 
as  does  Jane  Eyre  ;  but  it  is  a  flawless  little 
tale,  admirably  conceived,  and  still  more 
admirably  executed.  It  has  humor,  a 
quality  which  Charlotte  Bronte  never 
possessed  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  despised. 
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From  the  drawing  by  Richmond 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE 


It  is  one  of  those  rarely  satisfactory  books 
that  bring  joy  to  the  heart  and  peace  to 
the  soul.  There  is  nothing  to  be  omitted, 
nothing  added,  nothing  changed.  Its 
moral,  if  relentless,  is  inevitable — not 
merely  lugged  in  to  afford  a  text.  Above 
all,  it  is  written  with  a  serenity  of  temper 
very  nearly  equal  to  Jane  Austen's. 
George  Eliot,  though  never  passionately 
contentious  like  Charlotte  Bronte,  was 
much  given  in  later  life  to  fretting  herself 
and  her  readers  ;  Silas  Marner,  the  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life,  and  one  may  safely  add 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  are  guiltless  of  fault- 
finding and  acerbity. 

Nothing  is  stranger  or  more  significant 
than  the  way  fortune  dealt  with  these 
three  fine  story-writers.  How  lavish  with 
all  her  honors  she  was  to  one,  how  mod- 
erate to  another,  how  niggardly  to  a  third, 
and  that  third  the  greatest  of  the  three. 
What  was  the  matter  with  Jane  Austen's 
contemporaries  that  they  did  not  go  wild 
with  delight  when  her  books  appeared, 
instead  of  manifesting  a  sleepy  unconcern 
for  which  one  would  like  even  now  to 
shake  them  ?  They  were  quick  to  recog- 
nize the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  They 
gave  Miss  Edgeworth  her  full  meed  of 
praise,  and  something  over.  What  malign 
spell  closed  their  eyes  and  ears  to  the 
supreme  charm  of  novels  infinitely  superior 
to  Miss  Edgeworth's,  and  worthy  to  rank 
with    Scott's? 

Pride  and  Prejudice  was  thirteen 
long  years  finding  a  publisher.  North- 
anger  Abbey  was  first  sold  for  the  munifi- 
cent sum  of  ten  pounds ;  and  its  purchaser, 
never  daring  to  print  it,  was  delighted, 
some  years  later,  to  get  his  money  back 
again.  Persuasion,  which  many  critics 
deem  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  stories, 
remained  in  manuscript  until  after  Miss 
Austen's  death.  The  earnings  of  her  life- 
time barely  amounted  to  seven  hundred 
pounds.  A  few  fortunate  souls — among 
them  Sir  Walter  and  the  Prince  Regent — 
understood  her  merits  and  were  her  thrice 
happy  readers.  The  rest  of  the  world — 
the  English  world — never  awakened  to  her 
genius.  The  year  after  she  died  a  timid 
biographer  ventured  to  say  that  '  some 
people  are  disposed  to  put  her  books  beside 
those  of  Miss  Burney  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth,"  a  sentiment  which  he  plainly 
considered  extravagant. 

Dr.  Whately  merits  our  thanks  for  hav- 
ing been  the  first   critic   to  win   a  hearing 


when  he  roundly  asserted  the  superlative 
excellence  of  Emma  and  Mansfield  Park. 
He  struck  a  note  which  has  echoed  ever 
since,  increasing  in  volume  and  emphasis 
as  the  years  roll  by,  until  now  language  is 
exhausted  in  praise.  New  and  beautiful 
editions  of  Miss  Austen's  novels  follow 
each  other  in  quick  succession.  All  are 
eagerly  bought  and  as  eagerly  read,  for  it 
seems  impossible  to  own  too  many  or  to 
read  them  too  often.  At  every  fresh 
perusal  our  love  and  admiration  grow  with 
what  they  feed  upon.  The  stories  are  a 
heritage  of  delight. 

Charlotte  Bronte's  life  was  harder  and 
sadder  than  Jane  Austen's,  but  it  was 
gilded  by  the  sunshine  of  success.  She 
met  with  profound  discouragement,  it  is 
true,  at  the  beginning  of  her  career,  but 
then  she  began  wrong.  She  was  no  poet, 
yet  she  started  out  by  writing  and  publish- 
ing verse — publishing  it  too,  at  her  own 
expense,  wThich  is  always  a  hazardous  and 
pitiful  experiment.  She  sent  this  verse  to 
Southey,  and  he  advised  her  very  seriously, 
and  very  naturally,  to  let  literature  alone. 
Her    first    novel,     The    Professor,    went    a 
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dreary  round  and  was  everywhere  rejected  ; 
but  then  The  Professor  is  an  almost  unread- 
able book.  It  was  returned  for  the  last 
time  the  day  her  father  was  operated  upon 
for  cataract ;  and  that  night  the  indomit- 
able little  creature  sat  down  in  the  sick 
room  and  began  Jane  Eyre.  Such  splen- 
did courage  is  not  wont  to  fail,  and  Miss 
Bronte  had  at  last  laid  firm  hold  of  her 
own  power.  Jane  Eyre  was  immediately 
accepted,  and  published  without  delay.  It 
needed  no  help  from  reviewers,  and  it  got 
none.  It  made  its  way  straight  to  the 
public,  was  received  with  unqualified  if 
somewhat  timorous  delight,  and  has  been 
read  steadily  ever  since.  Nothing  could 
dispel  the  gloom  which  shadowed  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  path ;  but  modest  fame  and 
modest  fortune  were  hers  to  enjoy.  She 
did  enjoy  them,  and  was  profoundly  sensi- 
tive to  anything  like  adverse  criticism. 
Once,  in  a  moment  of  unwisdom,  she  beg- 
ged Miss  Martineau  to  point  out  the 
defects  in  her  work,  a  request  with  which 
the  obliging  lady  complied  so  heartily  when 
Villette  was  published  that  the  authoress, 
outraged  and  indignant,  informed  her  too 
candid  friend  that  all  intercourse  between 
them  must  cease.  She  had  not  expected 
such  robust  truth-telling. 

George  Eliot  was  even  more  thin- 
skinned  ;  but  then  it  was  her  happy  and 
exceptional  fate  to  be  fed  on  praises.  If 
ever  there  was  a  dissentient  criticism,  Mr. 
Lewes  took  good  care  she  should  not  hear 
it.  Only  pleas"ant  voices  were  permitted 
to  reach  her  ear.  And  how  pleasant  they 
were !  —  Charles  Reade's,  for  example, 
stoutly  affirming  that  Adam  Bede  was  "  the 
finest  thing  since  Shakespeare."  Eight 
hundred  pounds  was  the  price  asked  and 
paid  for  four  years'  copyright — more  than 
all  Jane  Austen's  books  yielded  her  in  a 
lifetime.  Cornhill  Magazine  paid,  for  only 
the  serial  rights  of  Romola,  seven  thousand 
pounds.  The  four-volume  edition  of 
Middlemarch  —  there  was  nothing  cheaper 
— cost  each  purchaser  two  guineas  ;  and 
sixteen  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  year 
at  that  most  preposterous  and  ruinous 
sum. 

Serious  people  seem  to  have  believed  hon- 
estly that  pulpit  fiction  was  going  to 
regenerate  the  world,  and  that  "a  chill 
but  seemly  halo  of  the  Golden  Age  "  was 
lighting  up  the  pathway  of  man.  George 
Eliot  believed  it,  too.  She  stifled  her 
delicious   humor,   turned   from   her  simple 


country  folk  (who  will  be  loved  until  the 
end  of  time),  and  gravely  announced  her- 
self an  "esthetic  teacher,"  as  if  poor,  tired 
humanity  were  not  over-taught  already, 
without  entering  into  her  classes.  Enthus- 
iasm reached  fever-heat  during  the  last 
years  of  her  life,  and  reaction  followed 
swiftly  upon  her  death.  Mr.  John  Morley 
struck  the  first  blow,  and  other  critics  fol- 
lowed his  example.  Mr.  Henley  flippantly 
asserted  that  all  her  women  were  "  gov- 
ernesses in  revolt,"  which  certainly  is  not 
true.  The  publication  of  her  dreary,  self- 
conscious  letters  destroyed  every  vestige  of 
illusion  in  the  public  mind.  For  the  past 
twenty  years  George  Eliot's  star  has 
waned.  She  has  received  less  attention 
than  is  her  due. 

But  time  will  readjust  the  scales.  They 
are  being  more  nicely  balanced  even  now. 
Enthusiasm,  as  Mr.  Froude  wisely  observes, 
is  but  a  fire  of  straw.  Neglect  is  but  a 
passing  cloud.  Neither  counts  for  any- 
thing in  the  long  run.  The  "  disinterested 
endeavor  to  learn  and  propagate  the  best 
that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world  " 
triumphs  always  in  the  end,  and  will  assign 
to  each  of  England's  three  great  woman 
novelists  her  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 


Emily  Bronte  and  M  Wuthering 
Heights" 

It  may  possibly  be  considered  as  scarcely 
fair  to  characterize  a  writer  of  only  one 
book  as  a  great  novelist,  but  after  all  the 
proof  of  the  labor  lies  not  in  the  quantity 
but  in  the  quality.  Perhaps,  Lining  even 
farther,  it  lies  not  so  much  in  achievement 
as  in  promise.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  had  Emily  Bronte  lived,  and  had  her 
genius  been  somewhat  toned  and  crystal- 
ized,  she  might  have  surpassed  her  great 
sister,  Charlotte.  There  are  certainly 
forces  at  work  in  Wuthering  Heights 
beyond  those  in  Jam  Eyre,  The  Prtfesi 
Villette,  and  Shirley.  While  the  honk  is 
offensive,  even  repulsive,  it  has  the  repul- 
siveneSS     of     power.      Charlotte     Bronte's 

books  are  unmistakably  those  of  a  woman 
— a  woman  fretting  at  and  scorning  the 

limitations  ot  her  sex  ami  her  day.  yet  in  a 
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GEORGE  ELIOT 


measure  yielding  to  them.  But  Emily 
Bronte  fairly  takes  the  bit  between  her 
teeth  and  overleaps  the  barriers,  and  yet 
with  such  an  innocence  of  power  and 
necessity  as  to  make  one  lose  sight  of  the 
unwontedness. 

There  is  in  Wuthering  Heights  the  piti- 
lessness  of  genius,  not  only  toward  the 
sensibilities  of  the  reader  but  toward  those 
of  the  writer.  All  that  Emily  Bronte  is 
intent  upon  is  the  truth,  the  exactness  of 
the  equations  of  her  characters,  not  the 
impression  which  they  make  upon  her 
readers  or  herself.  She  handles  brutality 
and  coarseness  as  another  woman  would 
handle  a  painted  fan.  It  is  enough  for  her 
that  the  thing  is  so.  It  is  not  her  business 
if  it  comes  down  like  a  sledge-hammer 
upon  the  nerves  of  her  audience,  or  even 
if  it  casts  reflections  derogatory  to 
herself. 

She  is  an  artist  after  the  manner  of  the 
creator  of  the  Laocoon.  She  uses  the 
scalpel  as  unflinchingly  as  the  brush.  She 
displays  naked  nerve  and  muscle  unshrink- 
ingly, and  has  no  thought  for  graceful 
curves  of  flesh  to  conceal  them.  Had  she 
lived  longer  she  might  have  become  equally 
acquainted  with  the  truth  and  power  of 
grace  ;  she  might  have  widened  her  audi- 
ence ;  she  might  have  attracted,  instead  of 
repelled ;  but  she  could  not  have  written  a 
greater  book,  as  far  as  the  abstract  quality 
of  greatness  goes.  Wuthering  Heights 
from  first  to  last  is  an  unflinching  master- 
piece. There  is  evident  no  quiver  of 
feminine  nerves  in  the  mind  or  hand. 
The  utter  fearlessness  of  the  witness  of  the 
truth  is  upon  her.  She  hedges  at  nothing. 
She  has  no  thought  for  her  womanly  frills. 
She  clears  walls  at  a  bound.  She  mixes 
her  colors  not  to  please  and  allure,  but 
because  of  the  facts  of  creation. 

Wuthering  Heights  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able, taken  as  the  work  of  a  woman,  still 
more  as  the  work  of  a  woman  living  an 
isolated  life  in  a  country  parsonage  in  the 
midst  of  barren  moorlands.  How  she  ever 
came  to  comprehend  the  primitive  brutali- 
ties and  passions,  and  the  great  truth  of 
life  which  sanctifies  them,  is  a  mystery. 
The  knowledge  could  not  have  come  from 
any  actual  experience.  The  book  is  not 
the  result  of  any  personal  stress.  She  had 
given  to  her  a  light  for  the  hidden  darkness 
of  human  nature,  irrespective  of  her  own 
emotions.  A  lamp  was  set  to  her  feet  in 
the  beginning.      If   a  girl  of   twenty-eight 


could  write  a  novel  like  Wuthering  Heights, 
no  other  conclusion  is  possible. 

Taken  as  a  love  story  there  is  nothing 
in  fiction  to  compare  with  the  savage, 
irresistible  cleaving  to  one  another  of 
Heathcliff  and  Catherine.  .It  is  almost 
unearthly.  Married  though  Catherine 
was,  and  her  lover  not  her  husband,  one 
gets  a  strange  sense  of  guiltiness  from  this 
unrestrained  might  of  love.  It  is  made 
evident  as  one  of  the  great  forces  of  life  ;  it 
is  beyond  earthly  consideration  ;  it  survives 
death.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  social 
problem ;  it  is  beyond  it.  It  is  a  fusion  of 
two  souls  under  a  law  as  unchangeable  and 
uncontrovertible  as  any  law  of  chemistry. 
While  one  condemns,  one  admits  the 
inevitable.  One  might  as  well  think  of 
questioning  the  resistless  plunge  of  the 
rapids  toward  the  brink  of  Niagara.  It  is 
difficult  to  recall  a  heroine  who,  loving  a 
man  other  than  her  husband,  gives  one 
such  a  sense  of  innocence  and  stern  purity. 
She  seems  almost  to  hold  a  sword  against 
her  own  heart,  even  in  that  wild  love  scene 
a  few  hours  before  her  death.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  principal  touch  in  the  book 
which  betrays  the  woman  writer.  Perhaps 
only  a  maiden  woman  could  portray  a  scene 
of  such  passion  and  innocence.  Perhaps 
only  a  woman  could  have  in  her  brain  the 
conception  of  such  forces  and  not  make 
them  a  part  of  her  own  life. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  those  Bronte 
sisters — the  life  of  those  gifted  souls  in  that 
lonely  parsonage  in  Yorkshire,  their  spur- 
ring one  another  to  further  effort — but  our 
wonder  as  to  them  never  grows  less.  In 
these  days  we  say  that  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  contact  with  those  who  best 
represent  the  tendency  of  the  times  and  its 
progress,  are  necessary  to  success  in  any 
work  of  art.  We  mention  this  man  or 
that  as  coming  closely  in  contact  with  the 
true  spirit  of  his  day  and  generation,  in 
most  cases  seeming  to  gain  his  power  by 
unlimited  opportunities  for  knowledge. 
All  the  gates  of  humanity  have  been 
unbarred  to  him.  In  this  time  of  ready 
transit  ami  contact  there  are  for  a  man 
few  obstacles  which  he  cannot  overcome  in 
the  way  of  knowledge  of  his  kind  ;  it  is  still 
somewhat  different  for  a  woman.  But  the 
Brontes  wrote  over  half  a  century  ago.  and 

they  were  women  hedged  about  with  great 
spaces  of  loneliness  and  insuperable  barriers 

of    religion,    in     an     isolated    parsonage 

with     more    of    the    dead    than    the   living 
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Jane  Austen  was  born  in  the  village  of  Steventon,  Hampshire  (Hants).  She 
lived  there  for  twenty-five  years,  and  afterwards  resided  at  Bath,  Southampton, 
and  the  village  of  Chawton.  She  is  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral.  It  is  said 
that  she  was  never  more  than  two  hundred  miles  away  from  home.  The  scenes 
of  all  her  stories  were  laid  in  the  Hampshire  region. 

The  brilliant  Bronte  sisters,  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Anne,  were  born  at 
Thornton  village,  Yorkshire.  While  they  were  very  young  their  father  became 
curate  in  the  village  of  Haworth,  and  there  they  spent  their  lives.  Nearly  all 
the  stories  of  the  Bronte  sisters  center  in  the  Yorkshire  country. 

George  Eliot  was  born  in  Warwickshire  and  lived  there  for  about  thirty  years. 
The  region  of  Warwickshire  and  surrounding  counties  remained  always  most 
attractive  to  her.  She  often  visited  it,  and  she  found  there  the  setting  For 
nearly  all  her  stories. 
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for  neighbors.     How   did    they    gain    this 
knowledge  ? 

The  how  is  very  pronounced  in  the  case 
of  both  Charlotte  and  Anne  Bronte,  per- 
haps still  more  in  the  case  of  Emily.  How 
this  girl  knew  the  truths,  the  savage  but 
undeniable    truths  which    she    had    never 


granting  that  there  had  come  within  her 
observation  some  such  savage  and  primeval 
characters  as  those  in  Wuthering  Heights, 
how  did  she  know  how  to  develop  them, 
and  without  a  flaw  in  her  premises  ?  Her 
two  and  two  always  make  four.  There  is 
never  a  slip.     We  condemn  her  characters, 


From  a  drawing  by  Charlotte  'Bronte 


EMILY  BRONTE 


been  taught,  the  strength  of  the  passions 
which  she  had  never  known  and  which  she 
would  doubtless  have  held  as  a  shame  to 
her  maiden  soul,  is  the  question.  Who 
taught  her  to  strike  nails  on  the  head  as 
with  the  hammer  of  Thor  ?  It  seems  a 
case  of  downright  subjective  genius,  utterly 
removed  from  any  question  of  personal 
experience     or     outside     influence.      Even 


yet  we  acknowledge  them  anil  their  might 
of  personality. 

Moreover,  all  the  time  we  feel  that  we 
have  to  do  with  them,  not  with  Emily 
Bronte.  The  personality  of  the  author  is 
entirely  in  the  background,  so  entirely  that 
it  seems  almost  an  impossibility  to  dwell 
upon  it,  even  to  think  of  it  without  tearing 

down,  as  it  were,  the  wall  oi  imperishable 
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work  which  she  has  placed  before  herself. 
In  Wuthering  Heights  we  have  to  deal 
with  Heathcliff  and  Catherine,  and  Isabella 
and  Earnshavv,  not  with  the  woman  who 
put  their  histories  upon  paper.  She  wrote 
about  them,  that  was  all.  She  was  not  in 
the  least  responsible  for  their  wild  rebellion 
and  revolt  against  the  existing  order  of 
things.  She  saw  these  souls  revolving 
unto  death  in  a  whirlpool  of  primitive 
emotion,  and  she  depicted  them,  not  omit- 
ting one  oath  or  one  shade  of  savagery  and 
horror.  It  is  like  a  great  battlefield 
described  by  one  posted  on  some  calm 
tower  of  observation,  with  a  soul  so  far 
removed  from  selfish  emotions  that  it 
shrinks  at  nothing.  What  was  it  to  Emily 
Bronte  if  her  heroines  were  beaten,  so  they 
were  beaten  ?  One  cannot  imagine  her 
weeping  over  that  sad  cut  in  the  luckless 
Isabella's  fair  neck,  though  after  all  she 
may  have  wept.  It  is  never  safe  to  judge 
an  artist  by  his  work.  He  may  write  with 
ice  or  fire,  and  none  but  himself  know ; 
but  Wuther'ing  Heights  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  impersonality  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  if  ever  a  book  did.  It  is  far  differ- 
ent in  that  respect  from  Charlotte  Bronte's 
work.  There  is  the  nervous  throb  of  a 
woman's  heart  through  Jane  Eyre  and 
Shirley,  but  in  Wuthering  Heights  if  the 
throb  be  there  we  do  not  feel  it. 

Wuthering  Heights  is  the  one  novel  of  a 
woman,  dead  over  half  a  century,  and  it  is 
a  book  which  offends  and  repels,  but  for  all 
that  it  is  the  great  work  of  a  great  woman 
novelist. 


George  Sand 

George  Sand  is  more  than  an  author; 
she  is  a  power  in  the  development  of  the 
human  race.  "The  immense  vibration  " 
of  her  voice,  said  Matthew  Arnold,  "will 
not  soon  die  away."  All  the  Continent, 
England,  America  have  been  roused  by 
her  call  and  led  to  nobler  life.  Her  reck- 
less force  was  hurled  against  barriers  that 
for  centuries  had  shut  women  in  to  the 
Griselda  ideal.  And  not  women  only,  but 
all  who  suffer  wrong — the  poor,  the  weak, 
the  terrified — owe  an  immeasurable  debt 
to  the  great  heart,  and  rich,  full-flowing 
genius  of  their  champion.     For  those,  too, 


in  high  or  low  estate,  whose  aspirations 
set  toward  the  heights  of  spiritual  vision, 
George  Sand  has  been  and  is  a  fearless 
path-seeker,  a  soul  forever  on  the  quest, 
forever,  in  her  own  words,  "tormented  by 
things  divine." 

In  her  beloved  France,  where  she 
stormed  out  her  troubled  youth  and  fought 
in  the  thick  of  the  political  battles,  where 
she  was  idolized  and  reviled  but  always 
read,  her  influence  is  so  all-pervading  that 
it  baffles  analysis.  George  Sand  beats  in 
the  pulses  of  modern  France.  It  is  when 
we  turn  to  the  neighboring  Latin  coun- 
tries— Spain  and  Italy — that  we  get  a 
clearer,  because  less  complex,  impression 
of  what  has  been  wrought  by  this  supreme 
exponent  of  Latin  womanhood. 

The  chief  woman  novelist  of  Spain 
today,  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  is  a  product 
and  reflection  of  George  Sand,  not  only 
in  her  fiction,  the  choice  of  subjects,  and, 
with  modifications,  the  style  of  treatment, 
but  in  her  breadth  of  view,  her  advocacy 
of  enlarged  opportunities  for  women,  her 
leadership  in  generous  causes.  The  first 
woman  novelist  of  distinction  in  Italy, 
Matilde  Serao,  has  followed  George  Sand, 
not  merely  in  such  externals  as  the  adop- 
tion in  earlier  years  of  man's  dress  when 
it  promised  protection  and  convenience, 
but  in  her  ardent  acceptance  of  the 
Frenchwoman's  watchword,  Pity,  for  her 
own  observation  and  presentment  of  life. 
Those  who  have  read  Sister  Giovanna  of 
the  Cross,  and  have  felt  the  sorrows  of  the 
aged  nuns  driven  from  the  convent  of 
their  perpetual  vows  back  to  a  world  where 
they  had  lost  all  place  and  memory, 
will  understand  why  Matilde  Serao  is 
called  in  Rome  and  Naples  la  petite  Sand 
Italienne. 

George  Sand's  lineage  goes  far  toward 
explaining  her  career.  King  and  bohe- 
mian,  artist  and  warrior  bequeathed  her 
the  royal  freedom  and  the  militant  passion 
that  were  her  essentials  of  life.  Like  the 
canon  of  Consuelo,  who  boasted  of  being 
"one  of  the  four  hundred  natural  children 
of  Augustus  II.,  Elector  of  Saxon]  and 
King  of  Poland,''  so  her  great-grandfather, 
the  romantic  Marshal  Saxe,  wore  the 
mingled  pride  and  shame  of  that  descent. 
His  daughter  Aurore,  whose  mother  was 
an  actress,  was  also  of  illegitimate  birth, 
but  she  was  educated  on  aristocratic  lines 
and  married  to  a  country  gentleman  of 
fortune.    Their  only  child,  Maurice  Dupin, 
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a  gallant  young  soldier  with  artistic  lean- 
ings, married  a  Parisian  grisette  of  dam- 
aged reputation,  daughter  of  a  bird  seller 
on  the  quays  of  the  Seine.  The  one  child 
of  this  union,  Amantine-Lucile-Aurore, 
was  born  in  1804,  the  year  of  Napoleon's 
coronation. 

She  was  a  winsome  baby,  who,  as  soon 
as  she  could  talk,  would  prattle  over  to 
herself  the  fairy-tales  her  mother  had  told 
her.  It  is  strange  to  associate  with  the 
terrible  events  of  the  spring  of  1808  in 
Madrid,  and  with  Murat  who  commanded 
those  ruthless  massacres  that  roused  all 
Spain  to  irresistible  revolt,  a  four-year-old 
George  Sand,  brought  by  her  impatient 
mother  all  the  perilous  way  from  Paris  to 
visit  Captain  Dupin.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  the  gay  officer  delighted  in  his  inno- 
cent little  soldier  dressed  in  a  tiny  uni- 
form, complete  to  sword  and  spurs,  pre- 
cisely like  his  own.  Murat,  in  his  inter- 
vals of  slaughter,  petted  la  petite  and  called 
her  his  aide-de-camp.  In  the  summer 
Captain  Dupin  conducted  his  family,  at 
no  slight  risk,  back  to  France.  They 
went  to  Nohant,  in  the  old  province  of 
Berry,  to  see  his  mother  in  her  pleasant 
manor-house.  During  this  visit  the  young 
captain  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse. 

The  patrician  grandmother,  after  much 
contention,  secured  the  guardianship  of 
the  child,  whose  love,  however,  could  not 
be  alienated  from  her  mother.  When 
George  Sand  made  the  faithful  little 
Fadette  say:  "My  mother  is  always  my 
mother,  and  ...  I  shall  always  love 
her  with  my  whole  heart,"  the  words  may 
have  been  an  echo  from  her  own  girlhood. 
The  country  life  in  itself  was  to  her  liking. 
Berry,  with  "the  willows  full  of  larks,  and 
the  nights  full  of  falling  stars,"  thrilled 
the  young  heart  with  an  abiding  joy  in 
nature.  Madame  Dupin,  a  convert  to  the 
educational  theories  of  Rousseau,  allowed 
her  grandchild  to  romp  freely  out  of  doors 
with  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
to  feed  her  fancy  with  the  peasants'  tales 
of  witches,  ghosts,  and  hobgoblins.  In- 
doors she  studied  with  the  crotchety  old 
pedant  who  had  been  her  father's  tutor, 
and  gained  from  her  musical  grandmother 
that  appreciation  of  Porpora,  Hasse,  and 
other  eighteenth-century  composers  which 
is  woven  so  happily  into  Consuelo. 

Her  rustic  ways  and  tastes  were  ill- 
suited    to    her    grandmother's    aristocratic 


coterie  in  Paris,  where  the  winters  were 
usually  spent,  and  at  thirteen  Aurore  was 
put  into  the  most  fashionable  girls'  school 
of  the  city,  that  of  the  English  convent,  to 
learn  manners.  Here  she  speedily  won 
the  name  of  "Madcap,"  and  joined  the 
"devil's  camp,"  made  up  of  the  choice 
spirits  of  fun  and  fearlessness  who  were 
leagued  together  in  a  dangerous,  heroic, 
and  ever-fascinating  adventure.  "The 
great  secret,"  wrote  George  Sand  years 
afterward,  "was  the  traditional  legend  of 
the  convent,  a  dream  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  from  'devil' 
to  'devil*  for  about  two  centuries,  a 
romantic  fiction  which  may  have  had  some 
foundation  of  truth  at  the  beginning,  but 
now  rested  merely  on  the  needs  of  our 
imagination.  Its  object  was  to  deliver  the 
victim.  There  was  a  prisoner,  some  said 
several  prisoners,  shut  up  somewhere  in  an 
impenetrable  retreat,  either  a  cell  hidden 
and  bricked  up  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  or  a  dungeon  under  the  vaults  of 
the  immense  sub-basement.  .  .  .  These 
vaults  were  the  key  to  a  world  of  darkness, 
terrors,  mysteries,  an  immense  abyss  dug 
beneath  our  feet,  closed  by  iron  gates, 
whose  exploration  was  as  perilous  as  the 
descent  into  hell  of  ^neas  or  Dante. 
For  this  reason  it  was  absolutely  impera- 
tive to  get  there." 

Such  labyrinthine  vaults  enter  into  many 
of  George  Sand's  romances,  as  The  Bag- 
pipers and  Man  prat.  The  amazing  temer- 
ity of  Consuelo  in  her  subterranean  expe- 
dition, too,  is  illuminated  by  these  convent 
experiences,  where  the  emulous  imagina- 
tion of  the  "devils"  was  forever  plunging 
into  tortuous  caverns  more  ingeniously 
horrible  than  those  of  Count  Alberts 
retreat. 

But  Aurore  was  not  all  hoiden.  The 
Lady  Superior  called  her  "Still  Waters." 
After  some  months  of  frolic,  the  "devil" 
showed  signs  of  turning  saint.  She  was 
responding  to  the  emotional  appeal  of 
Roman  Catholicism.  She  yielded  herself 
to  mystic  ecstasies  and  longed  to  take  the 
veil.  This  was  displeasing  to  her  grand- 
mother,  who  was  a  deist  of  the  Volts  rian 
type,  and  Aurore  was  brought  hack  to 
Nohant. 

Now  for  the  first  time  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge quickened  her,  and  she  flung  herself 
upon  books — Greek  philosophy,  German 
metaphysics,  sociology,  ethics,  poetry.     In 

later    years    George    Sand     wrote    of    this 
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From  the  engraving  by  Calamatta 


GEORGE  SAND 


youthful  self:  "She  often  rose  at  ten 
o'clock  and  read  till  three.  When  she 
had  finished  reading  on  winter  nights,  she 
would  warm  herself  a  little.  .  .  .  While 
warming  herself,  she  would  reflect  on  what 
she  had  been  reading,  and,  with  the  blind- 
ness of  inexperience,  grope  her  way  to 
criticism.  .  .  .  Brought  up  in  a  convent, 
and  elated  with  poetical  devotion,  she 
calmly  read  the  philosophers,  believing  at 
first  that  she  could  easily  refute  their 
arguments  by  her  conscience;  but  she 
learned  to  love  these  philosophers,  and  to 
feel  God  greater  than  he  had  ever  yet 
appeared.  The  little  Catholic  garlands  of 
the  Restoration  froze  during  these  winter 
nights,  and  a  mysterious  plant  grew  upon 
an  ideal  altar."  The  intensity  of  mental 
action  was  relieved  by  horseback  gallops 
across  country  and  by  energetic  tramps, 
for  which,  as  there  were  no  outing 
costumes  for  French  ladies  in  those  days, 
she  equipped  herself  with  a  stout  suit  of 
boy's  clothing. 

The  death  of  old  Madame  Dupin  put 
an  end  to  all  this.  Aurore  was  now  chate- 
laine of  Nohant,  but  her  mother,  who,  in 
the  decline  of  youthful  graces  had  devel- 
oped various  unamiable  traits  topped  by  a 
tyrannical  temper,  insisted  on  having  the 
girl  with  her  in  Paris.  Although  their  old 
affection  was  never  really  broken,  the  tone 
of  her  mother's  circle  and  her  mother's 
capricious  bearing  toward  her  made  this 
an  unhappy  arrangement  for  Aurore.  She 
availed  herself  of  the  first  escape  that 
offered,  a  marriage  proposal  from  a  young 
country  squire. 

At  eighteen  she  went,  the  bride  of  M. 
Dudevant,  to  undertake  domestic  life  with 
him  at  Nohant.  After  nine  years  the 
domination  of  an  inferior  had  become 
intolerable,  and  she  bought  his  consent  to 
her  residence,  during  every  alternate  three 
months,  in  Paris.  It  was  some  seven  years 
more  before  her  life  had  entirely  freed  itself 
from  his,  but  finally,  by  a  series  of  private 
agreements,  money  payments,  and  legal 
processes,  she  was  left  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  their  two  children,  her  home  at 
Nohant,  and  her  liberty. 

The  bitterness  of  this  experience  had 
sunk  deep  into  her  soul.  "Ah,  no;  I  was 
not  born  to  be  a  poet,"  she  wrote  with 
that  Latin  vehemence  which  surprises 
Anglo-Saxon  reserve.  "  I  was  born  to 
love.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  my  destiny, 
it  is  the  enmity  of  others,  that   have  made 


me  a  wanderer  and  an  artist.  What  I 
wanted  was  to  live  a  human  life.  I  had  a 
heart ;  it  has  been  torn  violently  from  my 
breast.  All  that  has  been  left  me  is  a 
head,  a  head  full  of  noise  and  pain,  of 
horrible  memories,  of  images  of  woe,  of 
scenes  of  outrage." 

More  significant,  perhaps,  are  the  words 
applied  to  Consuelo :  "  She  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  belonging  to  herself — that  sovereign 
and  legitimate  want,  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  progress  and  development  of  the 
true  artist." 

In  the  first  rapture  of  freedom,  the  high- 
spirited  woman  had  plunged  into  the  strug- 
gling life  of  a  Paris  journalist  with  an  utter 
defiance  of  conventionalities.  During  the 
earlier  years  of  her  experiment,  the  allow- 
ance her  husband  granted  her  out  of  her 
own  estate  was  so  niggardly  that  she  had 
reasons  of  economy,  as  well  as  of  personal 
prudence,  for  assuming,  on  occasion,  mas- 
culine dress.  As  a  woman,  perils  and  pro- 
hibitions met  her  everywhere;  but  in  the 
easy  attire  that  passed  her  as  a  student, 
she  had  at  her  command  libraries,  news- 
paper offices,  streets  by  day  and  streets  by 
night,  theatres,  art  galleries,  studios,  clubs, 
cafes,  and  cheap  lodgings.  Yet  her  innate 
love  of  independence  and  adventure  was, 
perhaps,  her  strongest  motive  for  donning 
a  disguise  which  she  probably  enjoyed  as 
frankly  as  Consuelo  enjoyed  the  untram- 
meled  movement  that  came  with  Joseph's 
suit. 

A  young  writer  whom  she  had  known 
in  Berry,  Jules  Sandeau,  helped  her  to 
success  in  fiction.  They  wrote  at  the 
outset  in  collaboration,  signing  his  nom  de 
plume,  Jules  Sand.  When  Madame  Dude- 
vant first  accomplished  a  novel  by  herself, 
the  signature  was  varied  to  George  Sand. 
This  initial  novel,  Indiana,  made  its  author 
famous,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  Val- 
entine and  others  in  like  strain,  the  burden 
of  them  all  being,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
has  phrased  it,  'the  crj  of  agon}  and 
revolt." 

These  early  books,  often  rhapsodical  in 
Style  and  irregular  in  construction,  are 
great  by  force  of  feeling.  The]  paint  in 
vivid  colors  the  miseries,  especially  for 
the  woman,  of  loveless  marriage.  They 
roused  widespread  sympathy,  hostility, 
dispute. 

Even  where  their  moralm  was  ques- 
tioned, their  genius  was  acknowledged. 
The    most    brilliant    Frenchmen    of     that 
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brilliant  day  gathered  about  George  Sand. 
The  poet,  Alfred  de  Musset,  became  her 
lover,  and  they  journeyed  to  Italy  together. 
Their  irised  bubble  burst,  and  Musset 
returned  alone,  while  George  Sand  lin- 
gered in  Venice,  the  only  city  in  the  world, 
she  said,  which  she  could  love  for  its  own 
sake.  The  first  part  of  Consuelo  shows 
how  thoroughly  the  bright  Venetian  spell 
had  wrought  upon  her. 

But  by  the  time  George  Sand  was  writ- 
ing Consuelo  (1842-43),  that  sense,  burn- 
ing in  her  like  a  wound,  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  was  yielding  place  to  con- 
victions of  the  individual's  duty  to  society. 
The  dream  of  a  world  made  new,  of  a 
purified  social  state  where  the  ideal  life 
should  be  recognized  as  the  normal  life  for 
all  mankind,  was  lifting  her  to  a  larger  and 
serener  atmosphere. 

After  her  recovery  from  the  first  anguish 
of  her  experience  with  Musset — an  expe- 
rience corroding  to  him,  but,  in  the  end, 
a  source  of  wisdom  and  power  to  her — 
George  Sand  found  her  chief  interest  in 
theories  of  socialism  and  communism,  in 
political  movements,  and  in  all  phases  of 
social  reform.  Novels  of  purpose  suc- 
ceeded the  romances  of  love.  She  drew 
her  heroes  and  her  philosophers  from  the 
artisan  class ;  her  mechanics  were  more 
noble  than  noblemen  ;  she  was  a  pioneer 
in  proclaiming  through  fiction  the  virtues 
of  the  people.  In  the  convulsions  of  1848 
she  took  a  prominent  part,  but  to  no  prac- 
tical effect.  The  popular  government 
which  was,  in  her  expectation,  to  supply 
the  masses  abundantly  not  only  with  bread 
and  shoes,  but  with  sweetness  and  light, 
dismally  failed.  Only  a  few  confused, 
unhappy  months,  culminating  in  fierce 
bloodshed,  intervened  between  Louis  Phil- 
ippe and  Louis  Bonaparte. 

Through  all  these  passionate  years 
George  Sand  had  been  a  most  devoted 
mother  to  her  Maurice  and  Solange.  Into 
this  channel  the  overflowing  love  of  that 
mighty  heart  could  pour  itself  without 
reproach  or  stint.  "  Our  life  is  composed 
of  love,"  she  said,  "and  not  to  love  is  not 
to  live."  Through  this  great  vitality  of 
love  within  her  she  suffered  no  permanent 
defeat. 

As  she  had  risen  from  the  wreck  of 
her  romance  to  a  new  life  for  the 
state,  so  from  the  crash  of  her  political 
aspirations  she  rose  again  to  a  more 
patient   faith,   a    further-reaching   hope,    a 


more  tenderly  compassionate  love  for  all 
humanity. 

In  all  the  agitations  of  her  life,  from 
childhood  on,  she  had  sought  healing  and 
inspiration  from  nature.  French  literature 
has,  in  the  main,  been  content  to  leave  to 
French  painting  the  interpretation  of  land- 
scape, but  George  Sand,  a  lifelong  student 
of  botany  and  mineralogy,  an  enthusiastic 
pedestrian  even  to  her  last  years,  a  poet  in 
eye  and  ear,  has  made  classic  the  tranquil 
beauty  of  her  Berry.  When  the  experi- 
ment in  popular  government  had  exploded, 
when  the  air  about  her  head  was  smoky 
with  abuse  and  threats,  she  quietly  with- 
drew to  Nohant,  where  she  studied  Virgil, 
and  wrote  a  trio  of  pastorals,  unique 
tales  of  peasant  life,  "the  Georgics  of 
France." 

In  the  preface  to  one  of  these,  Little 
Fadette,  she  said  :  "  Preaching  unity  to  men 
who  are  cutting  one  another's  throats  is  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness.  There  are  times 
when  souls  are  so  agitated  that  they  are 
dead  to  every  direct  appeal.  Plain  allusions 
to  present  ills,  the   address   to  boiling  pas- 
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sions — there  is  no  road  to  safety  there  :  a 
sweet  song,  the  sound  of  a  rustic  pipe,  a 
story  to  put  little  children  to  sleep  without 
fear  or  pain,  is  better  than  the  spectacle  of 
real  evils  deepened  and  darkened  still  more 
by  the  colors  of  fiction." 

From  this  time  on,  until  her  peaceful 
death  in  1876,  George  Sand  lived  princi- 
pally at  Nohant,  with  her  children  and  her 
friends  about  her.  She  was  happy  in  the 
fields,  where  every  cricket  held  for  her  "a 
tambourine  under  its  wing."  She  was 
happy  with  her  little  granddaughters,  for 
whom  she  wrote  Wings  of  Courage  and 
other  bewitching  child  stories.  She  was 
happy  at  her  midnight  desk,  from  which 
the  copious  stream  of  dramas,  idyls,  histor- 
ical romances,  society  novels,  essays,  auto- 
biography, and  letters  flowed  on  with 
unflagging  force.  She  never  grew  old. 
Five  years  before  her  death  she  wrote  to  a 
friend  :  "  If  to  love  continually  makes  one 
young,  then  I  am  still  young."  And 
George  Sand  died  still  young  at  seventy- 
one. 

No  one  book  can  fully  express  a  genius 
so  rich  and  so  progressive,  but  Consuelo, 
standing  midway  in  George  Sand's  devel- 
opment and  looking  before  and  after,  is 
more  nearly  typical  than  any  other.  Here 
we  have  her  feeling  for  music,  her  attrac- 
tion toward  bohemianism,  her  love  of 
nature,  her  zest  for  movement  and  adven- 
ture. Here  we  have  her  recognition  of 
the  power  of  passion,  especially  in  southern 
blood. 

A  rush  of  passion,  opposed  to  judg- 
ment and  honor,  may  assail  the  purest, 
even  Consuelo,  but  it  is  an  enemy  to  be 
resisted  to  the  uttermost.  The  goal  for 
hero  and  heroine  is  marriage,  a  goal  that 
can  be  reached  only  through  proven  love 
founded  on  sympathy  of  character  and 
sanctioned  by  conscience;  for  if  this  mar- 
riage is  to  trespass  on  the  rightful  happi- 
ness of  others,  let  love  deny  itself.  Yet 
the  cry  of  individualism  is  still  heard — the 
demand  of  the  artist  for  freedom,  for  self- 
development.  Here  we  have  the  actual, 
while  poetic,  portrayal  of  Venetian  life  and 
character. 

The  story  was  to  have  ended  there,  and 
it  must  have  been  to  the  author's  surprise, 
no  less  than  to  ours,  when,  at  the  desire 
of  publishers  and  public  for  a  continuation, 
the  narrative  suddenly  swung  away  to  tin- 
gloomy  north  and  the  medieval  castle  of 
the  Rudolstadts.      George  Sand's  concep- 


tion of  the  Teutonic  spirit  was  naturally 
not  so  true  as  her  understanding  of  the 
Latin  races.  Count  Albert  is  a  prepos- 
terous Hamlet.  The  prolix  declamation 
and  half-seasoned  mysticism  in  which 
George  Sand's  earlier  writing  indulged  so 
freely  are  most  in  evidence  through  this 
section  of  the  book.  Notwithstanding  all 
subterranean  inducements,  the  reader  is 
glad  to  be  off  with  Consuelo  Rosalinding 
it  in  doublet  and  hose  along  the  mountain 
chains  and  down  the  Danube  to  Vienna. 

The  protest  against  the  injustice  of  social 
conditions,  which  Count  Albert  had  voiced 
beside  his  gruesome  altar  of  bones,  recurs 
throughout  this  journey,  with  its  brutish 
peasants  and  royal  tyrannies;  while  at 
Vienna,  the  court  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  disgusts  the  free  spirit  of  the 
artist  by  its  tedious  and  insincere  etiquette. 
The  writer  of  Consuelo  was  already  a 
democrat. 

In  point  of  form  this  novel,  varying  as  it 
does  from  keen  realism  to  the  wildest 
romanticism,  is  hardly  a  representative  one. 
Many  of  George  Sand's  later  books  are 
not  only  harmonious,  but  symmetrical; 
whereas  Consuelo,  "a  sort  of  rambling 
Odyssey,"  as  Mrs.  Browning  called  it, 
keeps  the  law  of  unity  only  through  the 
steady  dominance  of  its  central  figure. 
Yet  here  we  have,  taking  it  all  in  all,  the 
main  elements  of  George  Sand's  genius — 
a  magic  style,  whose  cadences  Thackeray 
compared  to  "the  sound  of  country  bells 
falling  sweetly  and  sadly  upon  the  ear," 
inexhaustible  invention,  masterly  character 
creation,  keen  susceptibility  to  beauty  in 
nature  and  in  art,  and  an  enthusiastic 
search  after  the  moral  and  spiritual  issues 
of  life. 

Behind  the  charm  of  the  fiction  and  the 
theories  of  society  and  of  religion  with 
which  the  fiction  is  freighted,  glows  a 
splendid  personality.  The  life  of  George 
Sand  was  not  free  from  errors.  White 
"wings  of  courage"  sometimes  bore  her 
into  dark  places,  and  stains  that  were 
partly  the  fault  of  her  own  deed  and  partly 
the  fault  of  the  world's  uncleanness  were 
left  upon  them;  but  that  strong  flight, 
never  broken,  swept  onward  and  upward 
to  eternal  light. 
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The  Destiny  of  South  Africa 

Never  prophesy  unless  you  know  is  a 
good  rule.  Yet  all  statesmanship  is  based 
upon  foresight,  which  is  equivalent  to  pro- 
phecy. We  speculate,  calculate,  and  draw 
inferences  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and 
then  something  unforeseen  turns  up  and 
everything  turns  out  otherwise. 

South  African  destiny  has  been  changed 
unexpectedly  more  than  once.  The  dis- 
covery of  diamonds  made  one  revolution. 
The  discovery  of  gold  made  another.  If 
Cecil  Rhodes  had  died  of  consumption,  or 
if  Paul  Kruger  had  been  eaten  by  a  lion — 
both  contingencies  at  one  time  very  prob- 
able— the  whole  course  of  South  African 
history  would  have  been  different.  The 
chapter  of  accidents  in  that  region  is  not 
exhausted.  Already  men  are  talking  of  the 
discovery  of  the  richest  copper  mine  in  the 
world  on  the  extreme  north  of  Rhodesia, 
a  mine  rich  enough  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  construct  one  thousand  miles  of  railway 
for  no  other  object  than  to  tap  the  copper. 
To-morrow  some  new  treasure  may  be 
found,  and  the  centre  of  attraction,  which 
shifted  from  Kimberly  to  the  Rand,  may 
shift  from  the  Rand  to  Rhodesia. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  South 
Africa  seems  destined  to  be  the  region  from 


which  mankind  will  draw  its  chief  supplies 
of  diamonds,  gold,  and  copper.  From  a 
political  standpoint  it  is  destined  to  be  as 
free  as  Canada,  and  as  independent  as 
Australia.  Subject  to  the  indispensable 
coaling  station  at  Simon's  Bay,  without 
which  the  keystone  would  drop  out  of  the 
arch  of  the  imperial  naval  position  of  Great 
Britain,  South  Africa  will  be  free  from  the 
control  of  the  mother  country.  If  the 
mother  country  recognizes  this  as  inevi- 
table, the  mother  country's  flag  may  still 
for  an  indefinite  period  float  over  South 
Africa  from  Table  Mountain  to  the  Zam- 
besi. If,  on  the  contrary,  the  mother 
country  fails  to  recognize  the  inevitable, 
and  endeavors  to  maintain  any  authority 
over  Africanderland,  then  the  flag  will 
come  down.  Africanderland  will  be  gov- 
erned by  Africanders.  And  as  the  major- 
ity of  permanently  resident  white  African- 
ders are  of  Dutch  descent,  South  Africa 
will,  of  necessity,  be  governed  by  the 
Dutch,  as  Quebec  is  by  the  French. 

The  Dutch  are  better  men  on  the  land 
than  the  English.  Of  that  no  fair-minded 
Englishman  who  has  been  in  the  country 
entertains  any  doubt.  Mr.  Rhodes  affirmed 
it  as  strongly  as  Benjamin  Kidd.  Not 
only    are    thev    better    men,    bin    they   arc 
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much  cleverer  politicians.  Dr.  Gordon 
Sprigg,  the  present  Premier  of  Cape  Col- 
ony, told  me  last  year  that  the  rough 
Dutch  farmers  from  the  back  country  had 
such  a  natural  intuitive  genius  for  politics 
that,  after  three  weeks  in  Parliament,  they 
could  give  points  to  any  British  Member 
who  had  been  in  the  House  for  months. 

Not  only  are  they  better  men  all  round  on 
the  land,  not  only  are  they  abler  politicians 
all  round  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
but  what  is  far  more  important,  they  are 
better  breeders  of  men.  The  British  col- 
onist, following  the  example  of  the  French- 
man and  the  New  Englander,  shrinks 
from  the  primal  task  of  multiplying  and 
increasing  and  replenishing  the  earth. 
The  Dutch  cradle  is  never  empty.  If  the 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  sways  the 
world,  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  race  that 
fills  the  cradle  will  possess  the  world. 
Hence  the  destiny  of  South  Africa  seems 
tolerably  certain  to  be  that  of  a  federation 
of  self-governing  states,  preeminently 
Dutch,  which  will  or  will  not  be  sheltered 
by  the  Union  Jack,  according  to  the  readi- 
ness of  the  imperial  government  to  recognize 
that  it  has  no  authority  over  Africanders. 
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Who  are  the  Conservatives? 

The  reader  of  current  political  literature 
is  subject  to  a  peculiar  confusion  of  ideas. 
Take  for  example  the  recent  article  of  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  "The  Opportunity  of 
the  South."  The  South  is  there  called 
upon  to  restore  the  Democratic  party  to 
the  conservative  policy  which  it  followed 
during  the  time  of  its  greatest  triumphs 
before  the  Civil  War.  The  party  of  Jef- 
ferson is  presented  as  the  party  of  conserv- 
atism. Now  in  his  day  Jefferson  was 
looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  radical  who 
looked  favorably  upon  revolution  and  advo- 
cated popular  participation   in  government 


in  ways  which  frightened  the  conservatives 
among  his  contemporaries.  It  was  clearly 
the  Federalists  and  not  the  Republicans 
who  were  the  conservatives  in  the  time  of 
Jefferson.  The  change  of  the  party  name 
from  Republican  to  Democrat  coincided 
with  the  leadership  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  here  again  a  new  type  of  radicalism 
found  expression.  The  common,  unedu- 
cated masses  came  into  conscious  posses- 
sion of  power.  Judges  were  no  longer 
appointed  for  life,  but  were  elected  for 
short  terms,  and  partisan  appointments  for 
short  terms  displaced  the  more  permanent 
tenure  in  the  Federal  civil  service.  The 
Whigs,  who  opposed  the  Democrats,  main- 
tained that  Jackson  had  created  a  new  and 
dangerously  radical  party.  The  Whigs 
themselves  were  willing  to  pose  as  the  true 
successors  of  the  more  moderate  party  of 
Jefferson,  while  the  Democrats  ceased  not 
to  represent  the  Whigs  as  reactionary  Fed- 
eralists. Thus,  so  long  as  the  Whig  party 
endured  it  stood  for  what  is  usually  re- 
garded as  conservatism  in  politics,  and  the 
Democrats  were  accounted  radical. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  Republican 
party  in  1856  there  arose  a  real  confusion 
as  to  which  party  could  be  rightly  termed 
conservative.  Many  radical  anti-slavery 
Democrats  were  active  in  the  organization 
of  the  new  party.  After  the  war  many 
conservative  Republicans  left  the  party, 
refusing  to  support  its  radical  policy  of 
reconstruction  and  negro  suffrage.  It 
would  seem  then  that  the  Republicans 
had  become  radicals  and  the  Democrats 
conservatives.  Yet  the  new  issues  arose, 
and  the  same  radical  Republican  party 
became  committed  to  tin-  conservative  side 
of  the  currenev  question  and  other  new- 
problems.  Thus  the  contusion  has  per- 
sisted, and  it  has  been  impossible  to  clas- 
sify parties  since  the  War  as  either  radical 
or  conservative.  The  Democrats  as  led 
by  Cleveland  were  undoubtedly  as  conserv- 
ative as  the    Republicans  led   by   Blaine. 

The    fusion    oi    the    Populists   and    Demo- 
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crats  under  the  leadership  of  Bryan  gave 
rise  to  the  impression  that  the  party  was 
again  to  become  radical  and  aggressive. 

It  is  the  use  of  the  old  terms  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  issues  that  tends  to 
befog  and  confuse  the  reader.  Jefferson 
was  in  his  day  a  radical,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  favored  limiting  as  far  as  possible 
the  field  of  government,  leaving  to  the 
individual  the  widest  possible  scope  for  free 
contract  and  private  enterprise.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  time  feared  the  tyranny  of  gov- 
ernment ;  they  did  not  fear  oppression 
from  private  monopoly.  Today  the  masses 
fear  private  corporate  monopoly  much 
more  than  they  fear  governmental  oppres- 
sion. The  radical  of  today,  therefore, 
is  one  who  takes  advance  ground  in  favor 
of  governmental  control  of  monopolized 
industry.  One  of  the  two  great  parties  is 
likely  in  the  near  future  to  become  the 
organ  of  this  sort  of  radicalism,  and  the 
other  party  will  then  become  the  party  of 
resistance — that  is,  the  party  of  conserva- 
tism.    Which  shall  it  be  ? 
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The   Growth  of   Municipal 
Ownership  Sentiment 

At  the  city  election  held  in  Chicago  a 
year  ago  opportunity  was  offered  the  voters 
to  express  themselves  upon  the  abstract 
proposition  of  municipal  ownership.  Chi- 
cago's water  supply  had  for  many  years 
been  conducted  as  a  public  undertaking, 
and  a  city  electric  lighting  station  had  for 
fifteen  years  furnished  a  large  part  of  the 
street  illumination.  As  to  the  advisability 
of  the  city  operating  its  own  gas  and  elec- 
tric lighting  plants,  the  vote  recorded  for 
municipal  ownership  was  1 39,999,  as  against 
21,346,  and  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  city 
acquiring  ownership  of  the  street  railways 


for  rapid  transit,  the  vote  for  municipal 
ownership  was  142,826,  as  against  27,998. 
Greater  New  York  authorities  are  seriously 
considering  the  suggestion  that  the  city  can 
solve  its  street  lighting  problem  only  by 
establishing  a  municipal  electric  lighting 
plant.  At  the  recent  National  Conven- 
tion on  Municipal  Ownership  and  Public 
Franchises,  it  was  found  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  only  defenders  of  the  pri- 
vate ownership  idea  were  men  financially 
interested  in  franchise  grants  or  employees 
of  franchised  corporations.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  correlated  facts  lies  in  their 
reflection  of  the  growth  of  municipal 
ownership  sentiment. 

It  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  perspec- 
tive of  the  whole  field  of  municipal  activity 
that  has  prevented  the  more  general  realiza- 
tion of  the  progress  already  made  by  this 
movement.  Municipal  ownership  of  water- 
works is  so  common  that  it  no  longer 
excites  even  curiosity.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  many  of  our  older  American  cities 
found  it  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  systematic 
water  supply  at  a  time  when  private  capital 
hesitated  to  accept  the  responsibility,  and 
thus  set  an  example  that  has  been  so  widely 
followed  that  public  ownership  of  water- 
works is  accepted    as    the   natural    order. 

For  some  peculiar  reason,  the  distribution 
of  illuminating  gas  from  a  central  plant, 
although  long  since  successfully  introduced, 
has  in  only  few  cases  been  taken  over  by 
the  municipality,  and  only  two  examples 
of  publicly  owned  street  railways  are  fur- 
nished in  all  our  American  cities.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  Department  of  Labor 
instituted  its  comprehensive  inquiry  into 
electric  lighting,  in  1899,  it  secured  returns 
from  952  plants,  of  which  320  were  pub- 
licly owned  and  operated,  although  it  must 
be  remembered  that  many  of  them  are  in 
comparatively  small  places.  In  the  last 
annual  compilation  of  statistics  of  munici- 
palities, issued  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  (1902),  covering  only  cities  of  over 
30,000  population,  it  is  disclosed  that  out 
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of  135  such  cities,  99  own  their  water 
plants,  5  own  their  gas  works,  and  13  own 
their  electric  lighting  installations. 

While  this  exhibit  shows  the  private 
franchisee!  corporations  to  be  still  strongly 
entrenched,  it  also  furnishes  a  measure  of 
the  effective  headway  made  by  municipal 
ownership  sentiment — a  sentiment  sure 
to  be  more  potently  manifested  in  the 
immediate  future. 


u*Jxrv-  Ar^u/^icr 


(Omaha  Bee) 


Cancer    in    the    Commons — 
An  English  Diagnosis 

Business  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons has  admittedly  reached  a  parlous 
state.  Through  a  succession  of  years, 
culminating  in  the  efforts  of  last  session, 
procedure  has  been  reformed  with  increas- 
ingly desperate  effort  to  remove  the  dead- 
lock. Within  the  memory  of  many  mem- 
bers still  with  us  the  House  met  at  half- 
past  four  and  suffered  the  plague  of  Ques- 
tions to  an  indefinite  period.  Under  the  new 
rules,  carried  last  year,  the  Speaker  takes 
the  chair  at  two  o'clock,  and  not  later  than 
three  the  orders  of  the  day  are  reached. 

It  is  true  that,  per  contray  there  is  an 
adjournment  for  dinner,  extended  over  an 
hour  and  an  half,  and  at  ordinary  sittings 
debate  automatically  stands  adjourned  at 
midnight.  But  the  advantage  in  point  of 
time,  and,  above  all,  in  certainty  of  grap- 
pling with  work,  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 
new  rules.  Nevertheless,  as  far  as  legisla- 
tion is  concerned,  the  old  story  is  repeated. 
Last  year  the  first-fruits  of  the  latest  form 
of  procedure  were  seen  in  the  necessity  of 
rushing  two  important  bills  through  their 
final  stages  by  the  brute  force  of  the  clo- 
sure, invoked  in  the  very  last  week  of  the 
session. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  dealing  with 
the  difficulty.    When  cancer  develops  itself 


in  the  human  body  it  should  be  cut  out. 
Lengthy  speeches  in  Parliament  should  be 
sternly  repressed.  This  would  be  to  the 
advantage  not  only  of  public  business  but 
of  private  members.  Occasions  are  exceed- 
ingly rare  when  there  is  either  necessity  or 
excuse  for  a  speech  exceeding  the  length 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour — at  the  utmost 
twenty  minutes. 

Disraeli  supplied  a  good  case  in  point, 
showing  how  this  restriction  is  not  only 
convenient,  but  tends  to  the  renown  of  the 
speaker.  Gladstone  was  largely  respons- 
ible for  the  custom  of  long  speeches,  from 
which,  being  from  time  to  time  in  charge 
of  the  business  of  the  House,  he  grievously 
suffered.  In  his  early  parliamentary  days 
there  were  giants  of  debate.  It  was  con- 
sequently left  in  the  hands  of  some  half 
dozen  men,  the  rank  and  file  content  to  sit 
and  listen.  In  such  circumstances  elabora- 
tion was  expected  and  enjoyed.  When, 
on  a  historic  occasion,  Gladstone  occupied 
five  hours  in  exposition  of  a  budget,  Dis- 
raeli felt  he  could  not  do  much  less.  But 
he  had  not  the  staying  power.  Moreover, 
his  dramatic  instincts,  his  light  fancy,  his 
store  of  epigram,  found  the  limits  of  half 
an  hour  more  congenial  than  the  waste  of 
three  hours,  or  even  of  two.  ' '  Dizzy ' '  was 
always  at  his  best  when,  rising  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  he  sparkled  in  debate  for 
twenty  minutes. 

Happily,  there  are  one  or  two  bright 
examples  in  the  present  House  that  point 
the  moral.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  one  of 
the  few  survivors  of  the  old  school,  pre- 
serves its  manner  of  prolonged  speech. 
Like  "  Dizzy,"  he  is  at  his  best  in  brief 
impromptu  reply  on  the  debate.  Unhap- 
pily, he  prefers  to  bring  down  with  him  a 
sheaf  of  notes,  and,  regardless  of  emptying 
benches,  ponderously  recites  by  the  hour. 
One  of  the  best,  that  is  to  say  the  most 
effective,  debaters  in  the  House  is  Mr. 
Asquith,  who  rarely  exceeds  half  an  hour 
even  in  the  most  important  debates.  Mr. 
Arthur    Balfour's    intellectual    impatience 
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happily  precludes  the  habit  of  verbiage. 
As  a  rule,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
is  not  verbose.  But  what  are  these  among 
so  many?  The  development  of  the  pro- 
vincial press,  with  its  special  wires  and  its 
generous  custom  of  reporting  at  length 
speeches  of  local  members,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  bad  business.  In  self-defence 
the  House  of  Commons  should  take  it  by 
the  throat. 


J/y/W^ 


("Toby,  M.P."  of  Punch) 


Humor  is  Immoral 

When  the  ice  was  on  the  pavement  I 
saw  a  stout  gentleman  in  front  of  me  come 
down  heavily.  It  was  very  funny.  I 
laughed.  He  did  not  hear  me,  and  walked 
on,  limping.  At  the  next  corner  I  slipped 
and  fell.  It  hurt.  I  did  not  laugh ;  but 
two  men  nearly  did,  and  I  heard  them.  I 
failed  to  see  the  joke.  A  block  further  on 
it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  myself,  Why? 
And  the  discovery  that  it  was  because  the 
point  of  view  of  the  observed  and  that  of 
the   observer  did   not   coincide   helped   to 
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expose  for  me  another  fraud.  Now — unless 
the  prophets  lie — I  shall  no  longer  hold 
both  my  sides;  the  poet's  recipe  for  the 
making  of  flesh  is  denied  me;  and  I  am 
forbidden  show  of  the  only  emotion  which 
we  are  told  wins  readily  the  world's  sym- 
pathy. For,  as  a  moral  being,  how  may  I 
justify  indulgence  in  laughter,  persuaded, 
as  1  am,  that  humor  is  fundamentally 
immoral  ? 

From  the  predicament  in  which  I  am 
thus  placed  I  ask  assistance,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  some  philosopher,  from  longer 
consideration  of  a  proposition  which  must 
have  suggested  itself  to  many  of  his  kind, 
will  overthrow  my  logic.  For  the  present, 
I  am  confronted  with  a  failure  to  construct 
a  situation  the  humor  of  which  does  not 
turn  upon  misfortune.  Whether  it  be  the 
mishap  or  embarrassment,  the  unconven- 
tional raiment,  the  trick  of  speech,  or  the 
twist  of  feature  of  another  which  excites 
our  mirth,  directly  or  by  implication  we 
ridicule  the  one  we  laugh  at.  That  we 
are,  or  he  is,  or  both  are,  unconscious  of 
this  fact  does  not  relieve  us  of  responsibil- 
ity. We  have  expressed  our  enjoyment  of 
the  mortification  of  flesh  or  spirit  which 
he  has  exhibited,  as  Addison  puts  it  in  his 
hesitating  speculation,  "by  betraying  some 
oddness  or  infirmity  in  his  own  character 
or  in  the  representation  which  he  makes  of 
others."  The  actor  and  the  clown  do  all 
they  can  to  convince  us  of  this. 

The  "practical  joke"  has  fallen  into 
some  disrepute.  In  bad  taste,  it  is  declared 
to  be,  and  dangerous.  To  whom  ?  Is  not 
the  real  explanation  for  the  discredit  which 
it  has  earned  an  uneasy  anticipation  on 
the  part  of  each  spectator  that  he  will  be 
"  Next  "  ?  But  when  chance,  or  whatever 
we  choose  to  call  the  enginery  of  circum- 
stances, bowls  over  a  victim,  it  is  quite 
proper,  ethically  and  hygienically,  to 
applaud  the  happening.  The  distinction 
so  drawn,  however  complimentary  to  the 
discretion  of  one's  guardian  angel,  is  fairly 
questionable  upon  broader  grounds.   Provi- 


dence as  a  practical  joker  may  be  exempt 
from  trial  in  any  court  of  public  opinion, 
but  to  stamp  its  painful  performances  with 
our  approval  is  to  sharpen  a  sword  against 
our  own  flaying. 

If  the  gravity  of  these  reflections  does 
not  immediately  impress  you,  yield  to  your 
laughter  until  the  next  time  you  point  the 
joke.  Then,  if  you  are  unable  to  rejoice 
with  those  who  rejoice,  reflect.  Calmly 
reflect,  with  the  grin  or  chuckle  of  a  wit- 
ness to  edge  the  argument,  upon  the 
proposition:   Humor  is  immoral! 


A  Patriotic  Explosion 

This  confession  is  made  because  I  want 
to  be  a  patriotic  American — I  also  want  to 
be  an  angel.  Under  present  conditions 
there  is  about  as  much  chance  of  one  as 
of  the  other,  and  the  fault  is  not  altogether 
mine. 

About  the  first  week  in  March  I 
shipped  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  baggage — 
clothing,  furniture,  etc. — to  my  native 
land,  and  I  accompanied  them,  with  a 
view  of  making  my  permanent  home 
within  measurable  distance  of  the  Bowery. 

For  many  years  past  I  had  been  happily 
exiled  on  foreign  shores,  occupied  with 
literary  work — storing  up  material  against 
the  publishers.  There  was  no  particular 
value  attaching  to  any  of  my  belongings. 
I  once  appraised  my  manuscript  case  at  ten 
thousand  dollars,  but  that  was  in  one  of 
my  romantic  relapses. 

These  few  household  effects  of  mine 
had  been  a  dozen  years  abroad  with  mc — 
some  of  it  had  been  picked  up  here,  some 
in  Europe,  some  in  China,  some  stuff  came 
from  South  Africa.  I  had  no  means  of 
accurately  telling  what  any  particular  thing 
was  worth,  or  even  who  manufactured  it. 
But  I  did  write  out  a  most  respectful 
declaration,  under  oath,  informing  the  U.  S. 
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Customs  that  all  my  effects  were  truly 
mine — that  I  had  nothing  but  old  stuff — 
that  I  was  coming  home  to  select  a  lot  in 
some  inexpensive  cemetery — and  I  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  the  barriers 
unmolested. 

The  Customs  answered  that  this  was 
not  sufficient.  I  must  hunt  up  some  col- 
lector of  some  port  and  make  affidavit  in 
some  other  form.  When  that  notice  came 
I  was  rusticating  at  the  charming  suburb 
of  Sound  Beach,  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
where  the  only  harbor  is  a  mud  flat  occa- 
sionally occupied  by  oysters.  But  I  climbed 
on  my  bicycle  and  pedalled  to  Stamford, 
half  a  dozen  miles  away,  and  there  found 
a  collector  of  the  port  after  my  own  heart 
— a  Yale  graduate  who  scorned  the  idea  of 
accepting  a  fee — who  led  a  merry  life  of 
innocuous  desuetude,  keeping  tally  of  the 
occasional  coaster  that  managed  to  enter 
this  slumbering  channel.  The  collector 
was  not  at  his  office,  but  I  sped  away  to 
his  residence,  and  he  kindly  took  pity  on 
me,  trudged  all  the  way  back  with  me, 
pulled  out  his  ponderous  official  seal,  and 
sent  me  away  with  the  notion  that  I  had 
finally  convinced  Uncle  Sam  that  I  was  not 
an  undesirable  emigrant,  and  that  my  few 
sticks  of  furniture  were  not  a  menace  to 
our  "infant  industries." 

The  time  I  had  already  wasted  over  these 
few  effects  would  have  fitted  me  out  anew, 
but  my  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  After 
more  than  a  month  of  interval  I  received 
from  the  custom  house  broker  notice  that 
my  formal  "  affidavit  before  the  Collector 
of  Customs  at  Stamford  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment." 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  how  I 
am  ever  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United 
States,  unless  I  turn  Italian  or  Portuguese 
and  come  out  in  the  steerage. 

I  am  asked  to  swear  to  the  place  where 
each  thing  that  I  have  is  manufactured,  and 
that  each  thing  that  I  bought  in  America 
has  been  "returned  without  having  been 


advanced  in  value  or  improved  in  condi- 
tion," etc.  Thus  I  have  an  American 
typewriting  table  that  was  given  to  me  in 
New  York  some  six  years  ago.  I  don't 
know  what  it  cost — I  don't  know  whether 
it  is  better  or  worse  for  my  company  abroad. 
I  must  perjure  myself  or  it  will  be  confis- 
cated ! 

When  I  arrived  in  New  York  I  was 
asked  to  swear  to  the  exact  value  of  each 
article  that  I  had  purchased  abroad.  I 
could  not  do  so,  for  I  am  not  strong  on 
keeping  accounts.  I  had  bought  a  shirt 
here,  a  tooth-brush  there — in  fact,  I  pick 
up  things  as  I  find  I  need  them  ! 

What  is  an  honest  man  to  do  under 
these  circumstances?  My  private  opinion 
is  that  honest  men  are  getting  mighty 
scarce,  and  that  if  we  don't  soon  have  a  little 
free  trade  the  race  will  become  extinct. 
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Wanted — A  Purveyor  of  Public 
Joy 

"God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the 
first  city  Cain."  Is  it  too  wild  a  specula- 
tion to  suppose  that  the  aggregations  of 
weight  and  numbers  upon  the  sites  of 
great  cities  must  affect  the  poise  of  the 
globe,  alter  the  slant  of  its  axis,  and  bring 
about  gradual  changes  in  climate  ?  At 
any  rate,  the  effects  of  city  life  in  the 
domain  of  health  and  the  realm  of  morals 
are  plain.  The  toils  and  anxieties  of 
existence  grow  keener;  ambition  and  the 
lust  for  luxury  stir  the  cauldron,  until 
"double,  double,  toil  and  trouble"  becomes 
no  mere  incantation,  but  a  description  of 
life  itself.  The  inhabitants  of  every  stratum 
in  the  social  pyramid  know  the  strain  and 
feel  the  need  for  contrast  and  holiday. 
Well,  the  calendar  brings  round  the  rest- 
day — the  crowds  go  forth — "the  city  casts 
her  people  out  upon  her" — but  where  is 
the  City  Purveyor  of  Public  Joy? 
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Nobody  ever  heard  of  such  a  function- 
ary. The  Boss,  the  Town  Clerk,  and  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  we  know,  but 
not  the  Municipal  Organizer  of  Popular 
Pleasure.  The  crowd  is  left  to  organize 
its  enjoyment  for  itself.  Private  enter- 
prise does  something  in  that  way,  but  can- 
not do  enough.  To  provide  resources  of 
plein  air  pleasure  is  a  duty  our  city  fathers 
do  not  realize.  A  national  park  is  a  fine 
thing,  but  how  many  of  the  populace  can 
enjoy  it  ?  London,  for  instance,  has  a 
splendid  Thames  Embankment,  and  a 
band  plays  in  one  of  the  gardens  there 
now  and  then;  but  that  father  and  mother 
and  child  may  sit  at  a  cafe  table  under  the 
lindens,  with  the  moon  pouring  its  bene- 
diction down,  the  music  sounding,  the 
crowds  gaily  promenading,  and  the  river 
carrying  argosies  of  happy  cits  to  and  fro, 
is  a  delight  and  a  measure  of  sanitation 
which  private  enterprise  cannot  compass, 
and  civic  organization  does  not  attempt. 

Parks  where  not  ten  in  a  hundred  of  the 
populace  ever  stroll,  play-grounds  where 
few  ever  play,  sea-beaches  and  river- 
reaches  unvisited,  chances  of  temporary 
escape  from  mean  streets  and  advertise- 
ment-boards uncaught  at,  baths  of  rural 
quiet  for  the  weary  soul  into  which  the 
masses  can  never  plunge — these  witness  to 
our  defects  of  civic  organization.  We 
ought  more  often  to  carry  townsfolk  into 
the  country,  and  more  fully  to  bring  the 
country  into  the  town.  I  watch  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  biergartens  and  Rhineside  or 
Ringstrasse  concerts — the  French  in  their 
evening  promenades  beneath  the  dipt 
trees  of  the  mail  beside  the  river,  or  around 
the  lit  band-stand  on  the  Place,  or  down 
the  boulevard,  or  about  the  small  but 
fully  utilized  Jardin  Public :  and  I  lament 
that  for  English-speaking  citizens  there  is 
so  little  pleasure  of  that  kind.  For  lack 
of  it  our  populace  is  driven  into  revelry 
indoors  and  underground — the  "dive," 
the  "pub,"  the  "Alsatian"  club,  which 
fresh  air  and  public  observation  do  not  get 


a  chance  to  purify.  And  thus  the  moral 
and  physical  health  of  the  masses  becomes 
damaged;  and  in  a  generation  we  shall 
exhibit  not  only  the  biggest  and  wealthiest 
but  the  wickedest  cities  in  the  world;  all 
because  we  do  not  rise  to  the  needs  and 
opportunities  of  civic  existence — all  because 
we  have  not  developed  and  organized  the 
purveying  of  public  joy. 


(M.  P.  for  Nottingham,  England,) 


Government  by  Vigilance 
Committee 

It  takes  the  newcomer  a  little  while  to 
realize  that  Chicago  is  under  vigilance 
committee  rule.  The  discovery  is  rather 
startling  to  the  ordinary  citizen  ;  it  is  posi- 
tively amazing  to  representatives  of  certain 
organized  corporate  powers  that  prey. 

The  vigilance  committee  is  a  fairly  well 
known  American  device,  historically  speak- 
ing, to  which  resort  has  been  had  from 
time  to  time.  Sometimes  we  condemn  it 
as  a  mob.  Again  we  apologize  for  it  as  an 
expedient  adapted  to  a  temporary  phase  of 
the  struggle  from  semi-barbarous  conditions 
toward  more  highly  organized  forms  of 
government.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
vigilance  committee  rule  in  the  second  city 
of  a  country  which  does  not  hesitate  in 
these  days  to  bank  on  its  manifest  destiny 
of  leading  the  nations  of  the  world  to  the 
highest  form  of  self-government  ? 

Here  was  the  situation.  Repeatedly  the 
city  had  been  sold  out  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. It  made  no  difference  which  party 
was  elected  to  office,  nor  how  strong  the 
winning  platform  sounded  for  "reform." 
Municipal  government  machinery  in  either 
case  proved  equally  purchasable  by  interests 
which  make  a  business  of  exercising  coipor- 
ately  disguised  powers  of  taxing  the  people 


in  street-carfares,  paving  jobs,  and  the  like. 
The  story  is  such  an  old  one  in  so  many 
cities  that  people  seem  to  pass  it  over  as 
one  of  those  things  we  cannot  cure,  hence 
must  endure.  That  party  government  has 
broken  down  completely  in  Chicago  was 
the  fact.  Such  is  still  the  fact.  Hence 
the  opportunity  and  the  raison  d'etre  for 
the  vigilance  committee. 

It  all  seems  very  simple  now.  A  young 
lawyer  had  come  to  town,  associated 
enough  honest  and  reputable  citizens  with 
him  to  back  him  up,  and  set  about  the  one 
task  of  making  public  a  true  record  of  every 
member  of  and  candidate  for  the  city  coun- 
cil on  such  issues  as  traction  franchises. 
These  records  were  news,  which  in  time 
the  city  newspapers  could  not  ignore  or 
suppress  if  they  had  been  so  disposed.  At 
first,  the  party  managers  laughed  at  the  self- 
constituted  censors.  People  said  there 
was  no  use,  the  gang  was  intrenched,  and 
throwing  paper  balls  was  no  match  for 
boodle.  But  presently  the  censors  became 
the  more  formally  impressive  Municipal 
Voters'  League.  Here  and  there  a  noto- 
rious council  boodler  found  himself  minus 
a  majority  in  his  own  province  when  he 
wanted  to  be  re-elected.  Where  two  party 
candidates  were  equally  bad  a  League  can- 
didate came  to  the  front.  Party  candidates 
sought  endorsement  by  the  League,  and 
were  put  everlastingly  on  record  by  it. 
The  most  practical  kind  of  good  politics — 
not  your  silk-stocking  variety  in  a  Bohe- 
mian ward — developed  as  campaigns  fol- 
lowed one  another,  until  one  day  a  majority 
of  honest  men  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
city  council. 

"Who  are  these  men  we  are  up  against  ?  " 
asked  some  Eastern  men  who  came  to 
town  the  other  day  to  get  from  the  coun- 
cil a  fifty-year  extension  of  expiring  street 
railroad  franchises,  claiming  to  carry  with 
them  a  million  dollars  for  the  usual 
expenses,  as  the  story  goes. 

Plain,  everyday  Chicago  citizens,"  was 
the  answer,  "receiving  salaries  of  $1500  a 


year  for  their  services.  But  they  are  hon- 
est men,  and  the  first  thing  for  you  to  do 
in  this  town  is  to  cut  out  any  reference  to 
that  million  dollars  for  expenses." 

"And  this  Municipal  Voters'  League. 
We  must  look  into  that,"  they  went  on. 
They  looked  into  it,  and  they  found  the 
self-constituted  vigilance  committee  imper- 
vious to  champagne  bargains,  impregnable 
by  reason  of  a  public  opinion  which  had 
been  educated  on  the  question  at  issue, 
and  assured  of  a  lease  of  power  as  long 
as  it  shall  deserve  it  at  the  hands  of  a 
public  which  prefers  results  to  forms  of 
government. 


(Editor  The  Chautauqua  Press) 


Yankee  Blood  and  Political 
Crazes 

It  has  for  some  time  been  fashionable, 
even  among  our  more  intelligent  adopted 
citizens,  to  rail  at  the  imported  foreigner 
of  the  lower  grade  as  the  concomitant  of 
social  dangers.  He  may,  perhaps,  be  entitled 
to  his  share  of  apprehensive  attention,  but 
I  stumbled  on  some  facts  recently  that 
gave  more  solemn  direction  to  my  thoughts. 
Few  people  seem  to  have  realized  that  the 
populistic  craze  in  politics  first  made  itself 
manifest  in  the  South,  where  the  white 
population  is  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent, 
native  born;  that  it  found  its  most  fertile 
soil  in  Kansas,  and  that  its  spread  through- 
out the  middle  west  may  be  traced  directly 
to  the  blood  of  New  England. 

In  1900,  the  population  of  Kansas  was 
72.6  per  cent,  native  born.  The  percent- 
age of  native  born  citizens  in  the  New 
England  States  ranged  from  a  minimum  of 
about  36  per  cent,  in  Rhode  Island  to  a 
maximum  of  71.2  per  cent,  in  Maine. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Kansas  out- 
ranks Maine,  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  New  England  States,  in  propor- 
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tion  of  native  blood,  but  it  outranks  her, 
and  all  other  New  England  States,  by  a 
greater  margin  than  even  these  figures 
would  indicate,  because,  until  very  recent 
years,  Kansas  has  been  almost  without 
foreign  immigration.  She  is,  undoubtedly, 
and  overwhelmingly,  the  most  Yankee 
State  of  the  Union. 

The  same  spirit  that  made  "Bleeding 
Kansas"  a  battle-ground  fifty  years  ago, 
and  that  made  Maine  and  "them  steers" 
of  Solon  Chase's  the  synonym  for  green- 
backism,  thirty  years  ago,  was  abroad  in 
Kansas  in  the  nineties.  It  is  the  spirit 
that  has  made  every  cranky  ism  and  ology 
flourish  among  the  granite  rocks  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  It  is  the 
typical  American  spirit  of  unrest  and 
speculation. 


/ 


Trusts  and  the  Prehistoric 
Menagerie 

What  wonderful  vocabularies  are  hurled 
at  corporations  when  politicians  load  their 
repeaters  with  sixteen  varieties  of  language 
and  go  gunning  for  trusts  !  If  they  serve 
no  other  purpose,  trusts  have  developed 
some  of  the  latent  possibilities  of  English. 

Since  the  days  of  Coke  a  corporation  is 
understood  to  possess  no  soul,  whence  it 
easily  follows  that  a  "heartless"  corpora- 
tion may  be  anatomically  correct.  But 
— "octopus!"  Why  has  that  pseudo- 
Populistic  aggregation  of  letters  been 
recently  incorporated  into  the  body  of 
political  literature  and  campaign  harangue  ? 
Granted  that  it  is  a  worthy  word,  that  it 
rolls  rippingly  from  the  tongue,  that  it  is 
the  boss  iconoclastic  smasher  of  all  trust- 
busters,  still,  wherein  is  it  superior  to 
decapod,  which  has  another  brace  of  feet, 
or  to  cuttle-fish,  kraken,  or  devil-fish, 
which     are     first     cousins     to     octopus? 


Wouldn't  "  squid  "  purge  the  earth  of  the 
miasma  of  corporate  corruption  quite  as 
well  as  "octopus,"  and  leave,  moreover,  a 
reserve  of  two  syllables  to  be  employed 
farther  in  the  combat  against  the  creatures 
of  capitalistic  greed  ? 

Consider,  too,  how,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  centuries,  the  illustrious  Black 
Prince  has  deteriorated  into  a  mere  Coal 
Baron.  There  are  other  degrees  of  royalty 
and  title,  to  be  sure — Oil  King,  Steel  King, 
and  even  an  occasional  Paper  Count — but, 
at  present,  it  is  Coal  Baron  which  is  the 
hottest  favorite.  Coal  Baron  needs  a  rest 
and  deserves  a  vacation.  Hear,  clamoring 
for  a  show,  the  Peanut  Marquis,  the  Beer 
Commodore,  et  id  genus  omne. 

Yet  octopus  and  coal  baron  fade  into 
utter  insignificance  when  compared  with 
that  chief  of  the  trilogy,  "  hydra-headed 
monster,"  borrowed  from  Saint  George  by 
the  politicians,  trained,  fed,  let  out  of  its 
cage  by  the  same  managers,  and  warranted 
to  drive  the  haughty  advocates  of  oligarchy 
back  to  the  woods.  Now,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  "hydra-headed  monster"  con- 
tains within  its  scaly  sides  potentialities  for 
great  execution,  and  is  a  most  powerful 
expression  in  the  proper  mouth  ;  yet  is  it 
better  than  fire-belching  ogre,  child-con- 
suming pterodactyl,  cyclops-eyed  behe- 
moth, or  any  other  fantastic  and  impossi- 
ble creature  from  the  political  menagerie  ? 
It  seems  to  be  a  toss-up  among  them  for 
style,  speed,  and  action. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  novelties  will 
be  introduced  into  the  language,  to  the 
end  that,  if  one  must  be  an  octopus  in 
October,  he  may  be  permitted  to  be  a  deca- 
pod during  December,  and,  for  variety's 
sake,  to  divide  the  remainder  of  the  year 
between  kraken,  hydra-headed  monster  and 
hexamerous  anthozoon.  This  will  be  less 
monotonous,  and  may  tend  toward  increased 
scientific  research. 


OUX^h^rKUJh 
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The  California  of  Bret  Harte 

San  Francisco  was  unique  ;  all  the  color- 
lines  were  down ;  gilded  vice,  seated  upon 
her  tinsel  throne,  was  visible  from  the 
pavement,  and  in  some  cases  infamy  might 
truly  have  been  called  splendid ;  the  drone 
of  the  hurdy-gurdy,  the  gay  fandango,  the 
Celestial  players  of  fantan,  were  heard  and 
seen  on  every  side;  and  all  these  Bret 
Harte  in  the  dew  of  his  youth  saw, 
searched  into,  and  assimilated.  Like  the 
Argonaut,  the  forty-niner,  he  became  a 
part  of  the  land  itself,  and  a  very  living 
part  of  the  life  of  the  land.  It  is  fortunate 
for  us  who  knew  California  of  old,  and 
love  to  revive  memories  of  the  past,  that 
he  came  when  he  came,  saw  what  he  saw, 
and  conquered  as  he  unquestionably  did 
conquer,  and  held  fast  the  very  spirit,  if 
not  the  letter,  of  that  golden  age.  The 
spirit  is  the  poetry,  the  letter  is  the  prose 
of  it  all.  Only  a  poet  can  paint  the  pic- 
turesque. California  was  picturesque  once 
upon  a  time ;  the  life  there  and  then  was 
delightful,  audacious,  perhaps  at  times 
devilish ;  there  was  not  much  repose  in 
camp  or  town,  but  there  was  enough  and 
to  spare  in  the  wide  verandas  of  the  sun- 
baked haciendas  and  in  the  attenuated 
vistas  of  the  mission  cloisters. 

It  was  a  lucky  fate  that  drove  Bret 
Harte  afield  when  he  was  all  eyes;  when 
his  wits  were  wide  awake,  and  he  had  a 
healthy,  youthful  thirst  for  adventure. 
Fate  made  of  him  for  a  time  a  country 
schoolmaster,  and  some  of  the  finely 
finished  studies  he  has  given  us  are  the 
direct  results  of  that  experience ;  it  lured 
him  to  learn  the  printer's  trade;  he  sat  in 
the  seat  of  the  scornful — a  village  editor; 


he  was  an  express  messenger  in  the  moun- 
tains when  the  office  was  the  target  of 
every  lawless  rifle  in  the  territory;  he  was 
glutted  with  adventurous  experiences;  he 
bore  a  charmed  life.  Probably  his  youth 
was  his  salvation,  for  he  ran  a  thousand 
risks,  yet  seemed  only  to  gain  in  health  and 
spirits;  and  all  the  while  he  was  uncon- 
sciously accumulating  the  most  precious 
material  that  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
writer — the  lights  and  shadows,  the  color, 
the  details  of  a  unique  life,  as  brief  as  it 
was  brilliant,  and  one  never  to  be  lived 
again  under  the  sun  or  stars. — From  Exits 
and  Entrances,  by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard 
(Lothrop). 


Men  and  Crockery 

Once  upon  a  day  I  visited  that  magnifi- 
cent store  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  in 
Chicago.  I  was  being  conducted  over  the 
place  by  Mr.  Selfridge,  one  of  the  partners 
and  managers  of  the  institution.  We  were 
passing  through  the  Glassware  Department 
and  had  stopped  for  a  moment  to  examine 
a  case  of  rare  and  beautiful  treasures. 
Near-by  a  man  was  standing  on  a  step- 
ladder  adjusting  the  lights  of  a  chandelier 
that  was  just  above  the  case  of  glassware. 
We  passed  along,  but  had  not  gone  twenty 
feet  before  there  was  a  terrific  crash,  and 
as  I  turned  and  looked  back  I  saw  that  the 
man  on  the  ladder  had  lost  his  balance  and 
fallen  directly  into  the  case,  not  only  wreck- 
ing it  completely,  but  evidently  smashing 
everything  in  it.  As  the  luckless  fellow 
scrambled  to  his  feet,  Selfridge  said,  "Oh, 
he's  not  hurt — as  I  was  just  saying"  .  .  . 
and  he  continued  the  conversation  and  we 
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walked  along  just  as  if  a  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  Belgium  art  treasures  had  not 
been  smashed  into  smithereens. 

Selfridge  didn't  go  back  to  inquire  into 
the  accident,  neither  did  he  refer  to  the 
mishap.  And  while  I  held  my  peace,  I 
kept  up  a  deal  of  thinking.  And  what  I 
thought  was  this:  the  man  who  is  not 
surprised  nor  disturbed  by  broken  china  or 
other  accidents  proves  his  fitness  to  manage 
the  biggest  enterprise  of  its  kind  in  Amer- 
ica. Had  Selfridge  gone  back  and  started 
a  series  of  questions,  and  indulged  in  reproof, 
with  a  few  incidental  groans  at  the  loss, 
and  a  small  bit  of  profanity  for  everybody 
involved,  it  wouldn't  have  replaced  the 
glass. 

It  would,  however,  have  increased  the 
excitement,  attracted  others  to  the  scene, 
and  tended  to  clog  the  wheels  of  trade. 
And  another  thing,  a  good  man  cannot 
afford  to  let  accidents  disturb  his  peace  of 
mind  and  unfit  him  for  the  work  of  the 
day. 

Selfridge  is  managing  a  great  business, 
and  his  problem  is  to  get  the  system  right. 
Let  the  man  in  charge  of  the  Glassware 
Department  look  after  his  breakage,  and 
so  long  as  he  shows  a  fair  profit  on  the 
right  side  at  the  end  of  the  year,  why  that 
is  all  there  is  about  it. 

We  deal  with  principles,  not  accidents. 
Broken  crockery?  Who  cares  a  damn  for 
broken  crockery?  Isn't  all  crockery  and 
glassware  made  to  break  ?  It  is  all  fore- 
doomed, and  the  fate  of  every  fragile  thing 
is  fixed  in  the  book  of  fate.  Let  them 
clean  up  the  mess — and  quickly  too. —  The 
Philistine. 

Heroes  of  the  Engine-Room 

Nobody  who  has  not  been  to  sea  can 
imagine  all  the  things  that  can  happen  to 
a  ship's  machinery  nor  properly  estimate 
the  cleverness  and  ingenuity  used  up  in 
repairs.  The  youth  who  leaves  his  shop 
full  of  wonderful  and  costly  machines  has 
another  complete  education  waiting  for 
him  at  sea  in  the  wonderful  things  that 
can  be  accomplished  in  time  with  a  plain, 
ordinary  hammer  and  chisel,  a  rather  worn- 
out  file,  and  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity.  I 
should  like  to  have  been  aboard  that 
steamer  disabled  in  the  Red  Sea,  where 
they  took  a  boat  davit,  straightened  it  out 
in  a  rivet  forge,  made  a  new  boiler  feed- 
pump piston-rod  out  of   it,  and   went   on 


again — or,  better  still,  on  the  ship  that  lost 
a  propeller  and  the  end  of  her  tail-shaft  off 
the  west  coast  of  Africa — to  replace  which 
they  were  obliged  to  move  her  cargo, 
pump  her  forward  compartments  full  to 
sink  her  bow  and  raise  her  stern  out  of 
water,  drag  the  broken  shaft,  several  tons 
in  weight,  out  through  the  long  alley  (too 
low  and  cramped  to  stand  up  in),  plug  up 
the  hole  behind  it,  drag  in  the  spare  shaft 
and  couple  it  up,  and  lower  the  new  pro- 
peller down  over  the  stern — all  while  she 
kicked  and  wallowed  in  a  heavy  sea — and 
finally  had  to  lower  the  chief  engineer  over 
after  the  propeller,  where  he  sat  tied  to  a 
flimsy  staging  making  all  fast  and  secure 
while  the  vessel  bounced  him  up  and  down 
in  the  sea  till  he  bled  at  the  nose  and  ears, 
and  the  crew  kept  the  sharks  at  bay  with 
pistols  and  boat-hooks  to  prevent  them 
from  eating  him  up  before  he  finished  his 
job.  That  was  a  seventy-two  hours  in 
which  the  young  and  aspiring  engineer 
might  learn  a  host  of  valuable  and  interest- 
ing things! — From  Below  the  Water-Line, 
by  Benjamin  Brooks,  in  Scribner's. 


Real  and  Sham  Natural 
History 

The  growing  demand  for  nature-books 
within  the  past  few  years  has  called  forth 
a  very  large  crop  of  these  books,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent — books  on  our  flowers,  our 
birds,  our  animals,  our  butterflies,  our  ferns, 
our  trees;  books  of  animal  stories,  animal 
romances,  nature-study  books,  and  what 
not.  There  is  a  long  list  of  them.  Some 
of  these  books,  a  very  small  number,  are 
valuable  contributions  to  our  natural  his- 
tory literature.  Some  are  written  to  meet 
a  fancied  popular  demand. 

In  Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts'  A7/;- 
dred  of  the  IVild  one  finds  much  to  admire 
and  commend,  and  but  little  to  take  excep- 
tion to.  The  volume  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  brilliant  collection  of  animal  stories 
that  has  appeared.  It  reaches  a  high  order 
of  literary  merit.   .   .   . 

But  in  Mr.  Thompson  Seton's  Wild 
Animals  I  Have  Known,  and  in  the  recent 
work  of  his  awkward  imitator,  the  Rev. 
William  J.  Long,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
the  line  between  fact  and  fiction  is  repeat- 
edly crossed,  and  that  a  deliberate  attempt 
is  made  to  induce  the  reader  to  cross,  too, 
and  to  work  such  a  spell  upon  him  that  he 
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This  is  not  Joan  of  Arc,  or  Brynhilda,  or  a  get-up  for  a  fancy  ball  or  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Show,  but  a  design  specially  drawn  by  The  Gentlewoman  artist  to  supply  the 
long-felt  want  of  a  costume  in  which  to  attend  bargain  Sales.  So  many  ladies  must  have 
suffered  from  injuries  to  dress  and  temper,  spine  and  shin,  received  during  the  rush  for 
remnants,  that  it  has  occurred  to  us  to  suggest  a  dress  that  will  render  its  wearer  imperv- 
ious to  the  attack  of  the  most  rampageous  of  her  neighbors-  There  is  no  train  to  be 
pinned  to  the  ground,  no  lace  or  veil  to  be  tattered  by  the  treacherous  hat- pin,  ribs  and 
funny  bones  are  well  guarded  against  sharp  elbows,  and  there  is  a  serviceable  crook  and 
a  neat  little  hook  with  which  to  grab  and  gaff  the  coveted  article.  —  The  Gentlewoman. 
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shall  not  know  that  he  has  crossed  and  is 
in  the  land  of  make-believe.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son Seton  says  in  capital  letters  that  his 
stories  are  true,  and  it  is  this  emphatic 
assertion  that  makes  the  judicious  grieve. 
True  as  romance,  true  in  their  artistic 
effects,  true  in  their  power  to  entertain 
the  young  reader,  they  certainly  are ;  but 
true  as  natural  history  they  as  certainly  are 
not.  Are  we  to  believe  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son Seton,  in  his  few  years  of  roaming  in 
the  West,  has  penetrated  farther  into  the 
secrets  of  animal  life  than  all  the  observers 
who  have  gone  before  him  ?  There  are  no 
stories  of  animal  intelligence  and  cunning 
on  record,  that  I  am  aware  of,  that  match 
his.  Such  dogs,  wolves,  foxes,  rabbits, 
mustangs,  crows,  as  he  has  known,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  no  other  person  in  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Fact  and  fiction  are  so 
deftly  blended  in  his  work  that  only  a  real 
woodsman  can  separate  them. 

Take  his  story  of  the  fox.  Every  hunter 
knows  that  the  fox,  when  pursued  by  the 
hound,  will  often  resort  to  devices  that  look 
like  cunning  tricks  to  confuse  and  mislead 
the  dog.  How  far  these  devices  are  the 
result  of  calculation  we  do  not  know,  but 
hunters  generally  look  upon  them  as  such. 
Thus  a  fox  hotly  pursued  will  run  through 
a  flock  of  sheep.  This  dodge  probably 
delays  the  hound  a  little,  but  it  does  not 
often  enable  the  fox  to  shake  him.  Mr. 
Thompson  Seton  goes  several  better,  and 
makes  his  fox  jump  upon  the  back  of  a 
sheep  and  ride  several  hundred  yards.  Of 
course  no  fox  ever  did  that.  Again,  the 
fox  will  sometimes  take  to  the  railroad 
track,  and  walk  upon  the  rail,  doubtless 
with  the  vague  notion  of  eluding  his  pur- 
suers. Mr.  Thompson  Seton  makes  his 
fox  so  very  foxy  that  he  deliberately  lures 
the  hounds  upon  a  long  trestle,  where  he 
knows  they  will  be  just  in  time  to  meet 
and  be  killed  by  a  passing  train,  as  they 
are.  The  presumption  is  that  the  fox  had 
a  watch  and  a  time-table  about  his  person. 
But  such  are  the  ways  of  romancers. — 
John  Hurrouvhsy  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Nan's  Adventures  Up  to  Date 

It  is  a  long  time  since  a  bit  of  doggerel 
has  attracted  so  much  attention  as  the 
jingle  about  "  Nan  of  Nantucket,"  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  Princeton  Tiger. 
All  over  the  country  the  newspaper  bards 


have  added  new  verses,  until  now  the 
adventures  of  the  mercenary  Nan  make 
quite  a  thrilling  story.  We  quote  the 
original  lines,  and  a  few  of  the  most  amus- 
ing additions: 

There  was  once  a  man  from  Nantucket, 
Who  kept  all  his  cash  in  a  bucket, 

But  his  daughter,  named  Nan, 

Ran  away  with  a  man, 
And  as  for  the  bucket,  Nantucket. 

— Princeton  Tiger. 

But  he  followed  the  pair  to  Pawtucket — 
The  man  and  the  girl  with  the  bucket; 

And  he  said  to  the  man 

He  was  welcome  to  Nan, 
But  as  for  the  bucket,  Pawtucket. 

—  Chicago  Tribune. 

Then  the  pair  followed  Pa  to  Manhasset, 
Where  he  still  held  the  cash  as  an  asset: 

But  Nan  and  the  man 

Stole  the  money  and  ran, 
And  as  for  the  bucket,  Manhasset. 

— New  York  Press. 

The  pair  then  went  on  to  Natick ; 

When  the  man  thought  he  might  turn  a  trick, 

They  had  nothing  to  pawn, 

As  the  bucket  was  gone, 
And  the  people  would  give  them  Natick. 

—  'Boston  Transcript. 

Pa's  wife  joined  the  party  at  Lima, 

So  glum  she  appeared,  they  said,  "  Fie,  ma." 

But  she  raved,  "  You  well  know 

That  the  bucket  of  dough 
Is  mine."    Nan  exclaimed,  "How  you  Lima." 
— Ne-zv  York  Sun. 

So  they  beat  their  way  up  to  Woonsocket, 
Where  the   judge   found   their  names  on   the 
docket; 
When  'twas  over  the  man 
Remarked  sadly  to  Nan: 
"Gee!     Didn't  the  Ie^al  Woonsocket!" 

—  Chicago  Kccord-Herahi . 

But  they  came  to  the  river  Shetucket, 
And  they  still  had  the  cash  in  the  bucket; 

'Twas  a  sad,  sad  affair; 

Nan  left  the  man  there, 
And  as  for  the  bucket,  Shetucket. 

— AVic  Haven  Register. 

Pa  followed  Nan  to  Jamaica, 
Where  a  copper  did  soon  overtake  her. 
"  Where's  the  bucket  ?"  he  cried. 
"  Won't  tell,"  Nan  replied. 
Then  Pa  shouted,  "Judge,  won't  Jamaica?" 

— Ex. 
With  Nan's  cash  Pa  lit  out  for  Miami. 
But  in  jail  he  remarked,  "Now,  where  am  I  ?" 
Nan  said  with  a  jeer  : 
"  You're  in  jail.  Pa,  I  fear." 
And  Pa  sadly  replied,  "Oh,  Miami!" 

— Ex. 
Nan's  bucket  was  really  a  sack 
And  she  bundled  it  into  a  hack  ; 
Pa  weept— good  old  man — 
For  a  far-away  Nan. 
Her  address  now  is,  Nan,  Hackcnsack. 

—  Neiv  York  Sun. 
—  Life. 
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The  Millions  of  Misery  Land 

London's  wealth  is  ever  before  us.  It 
takes  care  that  it  shall  be.  But  London's 
poverty  is  hidden  away  in  vast  areas  of 
agony  with  which  Rank  and  Wealth  and 
Fashion  are  as  unfamiliar  as  they  are  with 
Franz  Joseph  Land  or  Central  Africa. 
The  moment  that  a  small  contingent  from 
the  mean  streets  of  working-class  London 
reveals  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  West,  there 
is  an  outcry.  Fashion  turns  shuddering 
away,  and  complains  of  the  men  with  the 
begging  boxes;  Wealth  buttons  its  pockets, 
and  calls  upon  the  authorities  to  withdraw 
their  countenance  and  the  bodyguard  of 
police  from  "a  pack  of  impostors."  And 
Fashion  and  Wealth  are  perhaps  wise  in 
their  protest.  If  these  unemployed  workers 
are  allowed  to  parade  in  search  of  sym- 
pathy, we  may  one  day  see  all  the  lost 
legions  of  "the  great  abyss"  crawling 
forth  from  the  alleys  and  the  slums  to  give 
the  West  an  object  lesson  in  the  poverty 
that  the  great  city  hides  away  in  its  nooks 
and  crannies.  The  women  and  the  chil- 
dren, the  one-room  helots  of  unspeakable 
slums,  the  diseased  and  desperate  outcasts 
of  our  great  guilt-gardens,  may  form  up  in 
one  mighty  mass  of  misery,  and  surge  into 
the  crowded  thoroughfares  and  aristocratic 
streets,  which  Fashion  regards  as  its  own. 

Picture,  if  you  can,  London  given  up  for 
one  day,  not  to  the  gay  pageants  which  on 
great  occasions  gladden  our  eyes  and  make 
our  hearts  swell  with  pride  at  the  vastness 
of  our  Empire  and  the  splendour  of  our 
Court,  but  to  a  dead  march  of  London's 
lost  ones.  Crowd  balcony  and  windows 
with  rank  and  fashion,  with  the  world  of 
wealth  and  the  middle-class  well-to-do,  give 
to  the  fair  maidens  and  matrons  who  lead 
a  life  of  pleasure  and  of  ease  the  front 
places  on  the  line  of  route.  Then  let  the 
millions  of  Misery  Land  creep  by!  Such 
a  spectacle,  if  it  could  be  arranged,  would 
be  a  revelation  which  would  appall  the 
stoutest  heart,  which  would  shock  the 
national  conscience  as  it  has  never  been 
shocked  before.  From  the  windows  and 
the  balconies  the  women  of  luxury  would 
shrink  back  trembling,  white-faced,  terri- 
fied. And  the  men,  the  busy  gatherers  of 
gold  and  the  idle  squanderers  of  it,  would 
feel  a  shame  that  no  written  story  of  the 
city's  want  and  woe  has  ever  made  them 
feel  before.  Even  as  one  pictures  what 
such    a    scene    as    this    procession    would 


mean,  one  feels  the  horror  of  it.  For  the 
comfort  of  the  prosperous  citizen,  that  sort 
of  thing  must  be  kept  within  its  own  area, 
to  be  looked  upon  only  by  those  who  are 
of  the  company  of  woe.  —  George  R.  Sirrn, 
in  Men  and  Women. 


The  English  BlacK  List 

The  method  by  which  the  "  black  list  " 
system  is  put  in  operation  seems  to  be 
somewhat  as  follows.  Upon  the  convic- 
tion of  any  person  for  drunkenness,  if  the 
Magistrate  finds  that  the  offender  is  an 
habitual  drunkard  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act,  then  notice  of  the  conviction, 
with  certain  other  particulars  as  to  the 
offender,  are  sent  to  the  police  authority  of 
the  area  in  which  the  Court  is  situated, 
and  the  drunkard  is  informed  by  the  Mag- 
istrate that  it  will  be  an  offence  for  him  to 
obtain,  or  attempt  to  obtain,  at  any  club 
or  licensed  premises,  any  intoxicating 
liquor  for  a  period  of  three  years.     It  will 


PORTRAITS   (WHERE  PROCURABLE)  &  DESCRIPTION 
OF  HABITUAL  DRUNKARDS. 


KTo,    1. 

Name  and  alias — Matilda  Jane  Murray,  known  as  Jane  Murray. 
Residence— Usually  5,  Bennett-street,  Tottenham-court-road. 
Place  of  business  or  where  employed — Tottenham-court-road. 
Age—  35. 


Height—  Sft.lin. 

"Build— stout. 

Complexion — 

sallow. 

;H 

Hair— 

dark  brown. 

1 

Eyes—  blue. 

j 

Nose— straight. 

Face — round. 

Peculiarities  or  marks — 

face  slightly   pock-marked,  scars   over   right   eye-brow,   right 
cheek  and  under  chin. 

Profession  or  occupation  —  flowerseller. 

Date  and  nature  of  conviction  — ltd  January,  1903.     Fined  40s.  or 
1  month  impt.  in  default. 

Court  at  which  convicted—  Marlborough-street. 

Remarks— Frequents  the  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham-court-road. 


THE  FIRST  "BLACK  LIST" 

The  above  is  a  facsimile  of  the  first  black   list  by 

the  police  in  connection  with  the  new 

Licensing  Act. 
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be  illegal  for  the  offender,  either  personally 
or  by  deputy,  to  buy  even  a  bottle  of  wine 
or  spirits  at  a  grocer's  shop.  The  police 
in  the  meantime  will  supply  licensed  per- 
sons and  secretaries  of  clubs  in  the  district 
with  the  means  of  identifying  the  proscribed 
person,  and  if,  the  means  of  identification 
being  sufficient,  drink  is  supplied  to  the 
offender  at  any  club  or  licensed  premises, 
heavy  fines  will  be  inflicted  on  those  who 
supply  it.  The  system  appears  at  first 
sight  an  almost  impossible  one  to  work, 
but  in  practice  this  will  not  be  found  to 
be  the  case.  The  habitual  drunkard,  man 
or  woman,  is  nearly  always  well  known  to 
the  police,  to  the  publican,  and  the  grocer. 
He  is  certainly  well  known  in  his  club. 
Word  will  be  passed  round  by  the  police, 
and  the  offender  will  be  absolutely  shut  off 
from  alcohol. 

Statistics  seem  to  show  that  drunken- 
ness is  hardly  less  frequent  among  women 
than  among  men,  while  fifty  years  ago  it 
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ANCESTRAL  PRIDE 

You  say  you  'ave  a  father  and  a  mother.  Well, 
wot  of  it  ?  (Part  of  an  argument  overheard  in 
the  street.)—  The  London  Tatler. 


was  much  less  frequent.  The  effects  of 
drinking  upon  women  are  much  worse  and 
more  lasting  than  they  are  upon  men. 
Women,  the  Royal  Commission  declares, 
lose  self-control  far  sooner  than  men,  and 
become  habitual  drunkards  very  rapidly. 
The  "black  list"  will  therefore  have  a 
peculiar  application  to  such  cases.  A 
woman  will  reflect  before  she  enters  upon 
a  course  that  will  inevitably  and  rapidly 
end  in  a  wretchedness  and  a  public  dis- 
grace which  she  can  readily  realize. —  The 
Spectator. 


The  Passing  of  the  Horse 

The  coming  of  the  motor  means  an 
absolute  change  in  the  nature  and  condi- 
tions of  passenger  traffic  in  cities.  The 
cab-horse  and  the  omnibus-horse  will  soon 
be  extinct  as  the  megatherium — to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  lover  of  horses.  The 
public  motor  phaeton  for  fine  weather, 
with  a  closing  body  for  wet  weather,  has 
been  long  in  coming,  but  it  will  arrive  with 
a  rush.  The  luxurious  electric  brougham, 
weighing  a  ton  or  more,  simply  devouring 
costly  electrical  energy,  and  unfitted  to  go 
outside  London  limits,  does  not  touch  this 
problem,  being  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  wealthy.  But  the  neat,  quiet,  quick, 
comfortable  little  car,  seating  two  besides 
the  driver,  and  charging  sixpence  a  mile, 
will  sweep  the  awkward  and  dangerous 
hansoms  from  the  street.  An  excellent 
motor  omnibus  has  just  made  its  appear- 
ance in  London,  and  from  the  moment 
that  its  speed,  reliability,  and  comfort  are 
proved,  that  utter  abomination  of  locomo- 
tion, the  'bus,  the  despair  of  all  students  of 
traffic  problems,  is  doomed. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  convinced  that 
ten  years  hence  there  will  not  be  a  horse 
left  in  the  streets  of  London — except  the 
few  kept  purely  for  pleasure  and  pride  in 
their  beauty  and  strength,  and  for  police 
and  military  purposes.  Their  disappear- 
ance will  have  three  results:  first,  twice  as 
much  traffic  can  be  accommodated  in  any 
area;  second,  the  streets,  no  longer  sub- 
jected to  the  pounding  of  their  iron-shod 
hoofs,  will  be  smooth  and  quiet,  and  will 
last  incomparably  longer — to  the  saving  of 
the  ratepayers'  money;  and  third,  there 
will  not  be  5,000  tons  of  manure  deposited 
in  London  every  day,  to  be  collected   and 
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carted  away,  filling  the  air  with  ammoniacal 
odors,  and  the  lungs  with  poisonous  dust, 
and  costing  an  enormous  yearly  sum. 

I  am  even  inclined  to  go  a  step  further, 
and  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  motor  will 
kill  the  tramway.  Why  should  the  com- 
munity pay  a  huge  sum  per  mile  for  a  spe- 
cial roadway  for  tram-cars  and  a  huge  gen- 
erating station,  when  self-propelled  motor 
omnibuses,  of  equal  speed,  comfort,  capac- 
ity, and  economy  can  use  the  common 
road,  and,  by  their  ability  to  be  steered 
round  obstacles,  not  interfere  with  the  rest 
of  the  traffic  ?  Overhead  electric  wires 
carrying  high  voltages  ■,.  j  ugly  and  danger- 
ous ;  no  sub-surface  system  of  electric  trac- 
tion has  yet  proved  its  success.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  municipalities  would  consult 
their  own  interests  by  carefully  considering 
the  introduction  of  motor  omnibuses  before 
embarking  upon  the  heavy  initial  cost  of 
an  electrical  tramway  system,  which  may 
quite  likely  be  obsolete  before  their  depre- 
ciation fund  has  been  charged  a  dozen 
times. — Henry  Norman,  in  The  World's 
Work  (English  edition). 


Is  Hell  being  Neglected? 

Bishop  Huntington,  of  Central  New 
York,  feels  that  hell  is  being  unduly  neg- 
lected by  the  clergy.  In  a  mid-lenten  ser- 
mon in  Syracuse  he  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  there  was  a  place  for  hell,  and 
that  it  was  there,  and  that  self-indulgent 
persons  whose  habits  and  conduct  were 
not  good  would  some  day  have  a  painful 
personal  experience  of  it.  Hell  has  at 
times  been  much  overdone.  It  has  been 
described  as  hotter  and  more  continuous 
than  the  human  imagination  can  endure, 
and  overmuch  freedom  has  been  used  in 
forecasting  its  population.  No  hell  that 
contains  unbaptized  infants  or  persons  who 
died  casually  and  unintentionally  unregen- 
erate  will  wash  in  these  times.  An  eter- 
nity of  hell  as  a  consequence  of  misconduct 
of  limited  continuance  also  seems  to  mod- 
ern minds  an  improbable  dispensation. 
But  the  idea  that  evil-doers  who  manage 
to  avoid  punishment  in  this  life  are  going 
to  get  off  altogether  does  not  commend 
itself  to  the  average  observer's  sense  of  fit- 
ness. Almost  every  one  believes  in  God, 
and  every  intelligent  believer  in  God  must 
believe  in  eternal  justice.  Somewhere, 
somehow,  the  odds  come  even,  and  all 
crops  are  harvested.     Without  hell,  or  its 


equivalent,  we  average  observers  cannot 
see  how  final  justice  is  going  to  be  done. 
A  good  deal  of  the  time  the  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard  in  this  life,  but  some 
transgressors  play  their  game  so  ably  as  to 
elude  all  obvious  penalties,  and  make  a 
show  of  having  a  good  time  as  long  as  they 
live.  The  religious  mind  is  confident  that 
there  must  be  appliances  somewhere  for 
getting  even  with  these  persons. — Harper  s 
Weekly. 

The  Garb  of  the  Diplomat 

Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler,  in  his  History 
of  American  Diplomacy,  points  out  that 
the  only  lawful  costume  for  American 
ambassadors  at  foreign  courts  is  a  total 
lack  of  any  clothing  whatsoever.  This 
singular  situation  results  from  the  action 


IT  IS  CLAIMED  THAT  AMERICAN  DIPLOMATS  SHOULD 
WEAR  UNIFORMS  IN  ACCORD  WITH  THE  STYLE  OF 
THE  FOREIGN  COURTS. —  The  "Brooklyn  Eagle. 


of  Congress,  which  in  1867  passed  a  law, 
still  on  the  statute  books,  forbidding 
American  diplomats  to  wear  "any  uniform 
or  official  costume  not  previously  author- 
ized by  Congress."  But  Congress  neither 
previously  nor  since  authorized  any  costume 
at  all,  so  the  American  diplomatist  is  com- 
pelled to  either  ignore  the  law  or  appear  in 
a  condition  which  would  make  even  the 
"  shirt  sleeve  diplomacy"  of  which  the 
British  accused  Secretary  Olney  respectable. 
The  matter  has  present  pertinence  be- 
cause our  ambassadors  at  St.  Petersburg 
and    Vienna    have    been    inventing    court 
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costumes  for  themselves  which  dazzle  with 
gold  lace.  "The  simple  dress  of  an 
American  citizen"  which  Secretary  Marcy 
prescribed  for  our  envoys  was  never  par- 
ticularly popular  with  them,  and  has 
become  much  less  so  since  the  ambassador- 
ships have  become  the  reward  of  million- 
aires who  contribute  lavishly  to  campaign 
funds.  They  want  to  get  as  far  away 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  plain  American 
citizen  as  possible — that  is  why  they  seek 
posts  in  a  service  which  is  purely  orna- 
mental. Since  the  invention  of  the  cable 
the  old  diplomacy  is  dead.  All  of  it  that 
remains  is  its  fuss  and  feathers,  and  it 
would  be  cruel  to  deprive  the  American 
representatives  of  the  feathers.  Attack,  if 
any  is  made,  should  be  on  the  whole  diplo- 
matic establishment,  which  exists  only  to 
furnish  spectacular  places  for  rich  men  and 
their  sons,  and  to  open  the  gates  of  Euro- 
pean society  to  traveling  American 
millionaires. —  The  Pilgrim. 


The  Ideal  Woman 

The  Eighteenth  Century  View 

The  feminine  ideal  of  the  Georgian 
period  may  best  be  defined  as  an  interest- 
ing compound  of  moral  perfection  and 
intellectual  deficiency.  A  study  of  the 
allusions  to  this  complex  personality  in  the 
literature  of  her  own  day  teaches  us  that 
she  was  required  to  be,  before  all  things,  a 
"womanly  woman,"  meek,  timid,  trustful, 
clinging,  yielding,  unselfish,  helpless,  and 
dependent,  robust  in  neither  body  nor 
mind,  but  rather  "fine  by  defect  and  ami- 
ably weak." 

But  the  ideal  woman,  in  spite  of  her 
convalescent  floweriness,  was  expected  to 
be  a  thoroughly  practical  domestic  sort  of 
person,  "not  learned  save  in  gracious 
household  ways,"  yet  abounding  in  good 
sense  and  judgment,  those  darling  quali- 
ties of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  most 
flattering  epitaph  that  could  have  been 
inscribed  upon  her  tombstone  was  the 
touching  tribute,  "  She  was  born  a  woman, 
and  died  a  housekeeper."  She  was  also, 
needless  to  say,  a  model  wife  and  mother. 
She  always  married  if  she  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, because  there  was  practically  no 
other  career  open  to  her;  but  even  if  there 
had  been,  she  would  have  considered  a 
loreless  marriage  infinitely  more  respect- 
able than  the  pursuit  of  a  congenial  pro- 


fession. She  cherished  no  foolish  senti- 
mental ideas  about  waiting  for  her  affinity, 
but  when  an  eligible  suitor  presented  him- 
self, she  felt  that  it  was  her  duty  to  love 
him,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  marry  him.  Her 
married  life  might  be  unhappy,  but  that 
was  of  trifling  consequence,  since  her  chief 
occupation,  outside  her  household  duties, 
lay  in  the  practice  of  patience  and  the  per- 
formance of  self-sacrifice. 

The  ideal  woman  was  convinced  that 
the  home  was  her  sole  sphere  of  action, 
and  that  her  interests  and  sympathies 
should  be  bounded  by  the  kitchen  on  one 
side  and  the  store-cupboard  on  the  other. 
She  was  never,  we  are  assured,  dissatisfied 
with  her  lot,  never  revolted  against  the 
conditions  of  her  life,  never  desired  inde- 
pendence, either  of  thought  or  action,  but 
was  always  contented  to  remain  a  burden 
on  her  male  relations.  She  never  criticised 
the  other  sex,  nor  claimed  equality  with 
them,  but  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the 
theory  of  feminine  inferiority.  She  is  said 
to  have  regarded  her  men-folk  with  respect- 
ful admiration,  to  have  accepted  their  judg- 
ments in  a  spirit  of  childlike  faith,  and  to 
have  obeyed  their  edicts  with  unquestion- 
ing submission.  In  short,  to  borrow  the 
phrase  of  the  immortal  Vicar,  she  left  all 
argument  to  her  husband,  and  he  never 
disputed  her  ability  to  make  goose-pie. — 
George  Paston,  in  Side-Lights  on  the  Geor- 
gian Period  (Dutton). 

The  Twentieth  Century  View 

The  ideal  woman  is  a  woman  without 
an  ideal.  She  is  easy  to  live  with.  She  is 
worth  living  for.  She  is  worth  dying  for. 
She  is  the  high  light  in  the  charcoal  draw- 
ing of  humanity — man  being  the  charcoal. 
She  is  the  skylight  in  the  edifice  of  the 
human  life.  She  has  no  history.  She  has 
no  story.  She  is  the  rhythm  which  trans- 
forms the  prose  of  life  into  poetry.  She 
wears  a  reasonable  hat  at  matinees.  She 
is  too  clever  to  talk  of  woman's  rights;  she 
takes  them.  She  wears  frocks  that  match 
her  hair ;  she  does  not  dye  her  hair  to 
match  her  frocks. 

She  is  the  Sphinx  that  smiles  at  the 
trouble  man  takes  to  unravel  the  mystery 
of  the  Pyramids  when  he  might  be  doing 
something  with  the  money  in  it. 

She  helps  her  husband  to  build  up  a 
future  for  himself,  and  never  seeks  to  rake 
up  his  past.      She  believes  that  a  theory  is 
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AN  ARCHBISHOP  OF  NONCONFORMITY 

The  Rev.  Reginald  John  Campbell,  who  has  been  elected  to  the  pastorate  of  the  City 
Temple  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  Parker,  was  born  in  London  in  1867.  He  is  therefore 
only  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  notwithstanding  this  he  holds  a  position  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  blue  ribbon  of  English  Nonconformity.  The  first  twelve  years  of  his  life 
he  spent  in  Ireland,  and  he  is  of  S:oto  Irish  extraction.  He  has  been  a  student  of  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  and  at  one  time  contemplated  taking  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Since  1894  he  has  been  minister  of  the  Union  Square  Church,  Brighton.  —  The 
Sphere. 
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the  paper  fortress  of  the  immature,  and 
that  a  clergyman  may  still  be  a  man.  She 
knows  that  when  men  talk  about  a  woman 
being  good-looking  they  mean  that  she  is 
well-dressed,  though  they  don't  know  it. 
She  does  not  insist  upon  her  husband's 
eating  up  the  cucumber  sandwiches  left 
over  from  one  of  her  parties ;  she  eats  them 
herself  and  suffers  in  silence. 

She  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  fancy  that 
any  one  is  ever  convinced  by  argument. 
She  does  not  reason.  She  loves.  She 
does  not  believe  that  a  man  can  love  only 
once,  or  only  one.  She  herself  prefers 
loving  much  to  loving  many.  She  believes 
that  the  first  woman  was  a  hieroglyphic 
inscription,  and  that  every  woman  is  but  a 
"squeeze"  of  Eve.  She  knows  that  the 
key  to  the  inscription  is  love.  She  knows 
that  every  real  woman  is  the  ideal  woman, 
the  fact  being  that  every  idea  of  the  ideal 
woman  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  idealist, 
and  every  woman  who  is  idolized  is  ideal- 
ized.— Mr.  Frankfort  Moore  in  Mrs.  F.  H. 
fVilliamson' s  "Book  of  Beauty ." 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

Madam  Yelle,  the  world -renowned 
beauty  specialist  and  authority  upon  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  heart  or  ward- 
robe, will  cheerfully  answer  questions  re- 
ferred to  her  by  our  readers.  Anonymous 
communications  will  receive  no  attention. 

"Dear  Madam: — Noticing  your 
helpful  hints  to  the  troubled,  I  write 
to  ask  you  if  you  won't  please  plan  a 
nice  fall  suit  for  me.  I  have  about 
the  house  three  flour-sacks  and  four 
nice  gunny  sacks.  How  can  I  make 
them  up?  "Lilly  Belle." 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  words.  Rip 
the  sacks  at  the  seams  and  press  carefully 
with  a  lukewarm  iron.  Make  the  burlap 
into  a  seven-gored  skirt,  strapping  the 
seams  with  the  flour-sacking  and  finishing 
the  ends  with  rosettes  of  ooze  calf.  Make 
a  bolero  jacket  of  the  flour-sacking,  strap- 
ping the  seams  with  the  burlap.  A  row 
of  China  buttons  around  the  edge  of  the 
jacket  gives  a  very  Frenchy  touch. 

"Dear  Madam: — I  am  a  young 
man  about  to  butt  into  society.  In 
other  words,   I   am  going  to  be  mar- 


ried. I  have  never  been  married  be- 
fore nor  seen  anybody  else  being  mar- 
ried. How  much  shall  I  give  the 
minister?  Would  it  be  proper  for 
me  to  wear  a  bicycle  suit  ?  What 
time  shall  I  get  to  her  house  and 
where  shall  I  go  when  I  get  there  ? 
I  have  been  much  troubled  over  these 
questions,  and  am  afraid  to  ask  my 
friends  for  fear  they  will  laugh  at  me. 

"Will." 
"  P.S. — Can  you  get  me  a  pass  for  self 
and  wife  to  Chicago?" 

Now,  Will,  do  not  get  nervous  over  the 
step  you  are  about  to  take.  Keep  a  cool 
head  and  you  will  come  out  all  right. 

Your  fee  to  the  minister  depends  upon 
your  circumstances,  but  I  would  not  give 
him  less  than  a  quarter.  If  you  can  afford 
five  dollars,  do  so — but  do  not  give  it  to 
him  in  nickels.  Such  a  display  would  be 
vulgar. 

It  would  not  be  considered  improper  for 
you  to  wear  a  dress  suit  at  your  wedding. 
It  seems  to  us  it  would  be  preferable  to 
the  bicycle  suit.  Under  no  circumstances 
wear  a  sweater.  Evening  clothes  may 
now  be  hired  quite  reasonably  and  are 
much  worn  by  smart  society. 

Do  not  reach  the  bride's  house  before 
sun-up  if  it  is  to  be  an  evening  wedding. 
Upon  arriving  do  not  clutter  up  the  rooms 
with  your  presence,  but  go  at  once  to  the 
cellar,  where  you  will  remain  cool  and  col- 
lected until  you  are  needed. 

The  editor  is  using  the  business  mana- 
ger's pass,  so  I  cannot  accommodate  you. — 
Caroline  Lock/iart,  in  Lippincotf  s  Magazine . 


Mr.  Whistler's  Theories  and 
His  Art 

Of  recent  years  there  has  arisen  a  cry 
of  "art  for  art's  sake" — that  is  to  say,  art 
in  the  form,  color,  and  workmanship,  but 
not  in  the  thought  or  subject — and  many 
artists  have  given  their  unqualified  support 
to  the  dogma.  In  upholding  the  charm  of 
the  decorative  they  are  prone  to  deny 
charm  to  anything  and  everything  else. 
Form  and  color,  they  alone  make  a  pic- 
ture, and  all  else  is  philistine  sentiment  — 
the  very  leather  and  prunello  of  art.    .    .    . 

Mr.  Whistler,  speaking  for  painting,  is 
scarcely  less  extravagant  than  the  writers. 
"As  music  is  the  poetry  of  sound,  so  is 
painting    the    poetry    of    sight,    and    the 
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subject-matter  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
harmony  of  sound  or  of  color.  Art  should 
stand  alone  and  appeal  to  the  artistic  sense 
of  eye  or  ear  without  confounding  this 
with  emotions  entirely  foreign  to  it,  as 
devotion,  pity,  love,  patriotism,  and  the 
like."  Thus  Mr.  Whistler;  and  again 
there  is  a  measure  of  pungent  pertinence 
in  the  remark.  Painting  should  appeal 
primarily  to  "  the  artistic  sense  of  the  eye," 


dungeon  scene  from  "  Faust  "  ?  Why  do 
we  become  emotional  or  sentimental  or 
romantic  over  a  symphony  by  Beethoven  ? 
If  we  wish  meaningless  sound  we  must 
take  the  aeolian  harp  or  the  hum  of  the 
wind  through  the  pine  needles  or  the  roar 
of  the  sea  breaking  on  the  beach  ;  and 
perhaps  each  of  these  seems  beautiful  to 
us  largely  because  it  suggests  something 
like  a  human  moan  or  wail. 


JAMES  McNEILL  WHISTLER 

— Pall  Mall  Magazine 


but  not  necessarily  to  that  alone.  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  a 
meaning  and  express  a  feeling  or  a  senti- 
ment about  something  besides  form  and 
color.  Even  music  appeals  to  something 
more  than  the  ear.  It  suggests  a  feeling, 
an  association.  If  it  be  true  that  it  has 
no  idea  or  sentiment,  why  do  we  grow  sad 
over  Siegfried's  Death  March,  or  elated 
over  that  last  upward  burst  of  song  in  the 


Just  so  there  may  be  a  suggestion  or 
meaning  behind  the  most  decorative  of 
pictures.  Every  picture,  if  it  be  coherent 
at  all,  illustrates,  represents,  or  expresses 
some  fact,  thought,  or  feeling.  However 
shadowy  the  trees  of  the  no-subject  artist, 
however  vague  and  ghost-like  the  figures 
of  a  symphonist  in  paint,  we  see  and  rec- 
ognize the  trees  and  the  figures. 

Mr.  Whistler  may  call  one  of  his  small 
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canvases  of  the  open  sea  a  symphony  in 
blue  or  gray,  or  catalogue  it  by  any  other 
fantastic  name  he  chooses;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  his  few  touches  of  the  brush 
give  us  not  only  the  form  and  color  of  the 
sea,  but  suggest  to  us  the  great  ocean  toss- 
ing after  storm — rolling  moodily  under 
gray  skies.  The  painter  intended  that 
such  a  meaning  should  be  suggested.  If 
he  had  not  defined  his  sea  and  sky  so  that 
we  could  recognize  them,  his  canvas  might 
still  be  a  pretty  piece  of  blue  and  gray,  and 
it  might  be  a  "symphony";  but  it  would 
not  be  a  picture.  It  would  not  picture 
anything;  it  would  be  merely  pigment 
again.— John  C.  Van  Dyke,  in  The  Mean- 
ing of  Pictures  (Scribner's). 


A  Gladstone  Post=Card 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  first  statesman 
to  adopt  the  post-card  as  a  regular  method 
of  communication,  and  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  form  a  collection  of  his  post- 
cards epitomizing  his  opinion  on  many  sub- 
jects. Probably  no  other  statesman  than 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  discussed  on  a 
card  as  open  as  a  poster,  signed  with  his 
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name  in  full,  the  pros  and  cons  of  such  a 
question  of  public  interest  as  the  signing 
or  non-signing  of  articles  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Yet  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  post-card  reproduced  on  this  page  that 
the  G.  O.  M.  did  not  hesitate  to  give  his 
opinion  on  this  matter  through  a  channel 
which  is  generally  reserved  for  the  inter- 
change of  commonplaces  among  friends. — 
The  Tatler. 


The  Gospel  of  Thackeray 

Thackeray,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
life  until  the  end,  consistently  and  seri- 
ously preached  a  gospel.  His  gospel,  like 
all  deep  and  genuine  ones,  may  be  hard  to 
sum  up  in  a  phrase,  but  if  we  wished  so  to 
sum  it  up  we  could  hardly  express  it  better 
than  by  saying  that  it  was  the  philosophy 
of  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  fools.  He 
believed  as  profoundly  as  St.  Paul  that  in 
the  ultimate  realm  of  essential  values  God 
made  the  foolish  things  of  the  earth  to 
confound  the  wise.  He  looked  out  with 
lucent  and  terrible  eyes  upon  the  world 
with  all  its  pageants  and  achievements;  he 
saw  men  of  action,  he  saw  men  of  genius, 
he  saw  heroes;  and  amid  men  of  action, 
men  of  genius  and  heroes,  he  saw  with 
absolute  sincerity  only  one  thing  worth 
being — a  gentleman.  And  when  we  under- 
stand what  he  meant  by  the  phrase,  the 
absolute  sufficiency  of  a  limpid  kindliness 
or  noble  memories  and  a  readiness  for  any 
minute  self-sacrifice,  we  may,  without  any 
affected  paradox,  but  rather  with  serious 
respect,  sum  up  Thackeray's  view  of  life 
by  saying  that  amid  all  the  heroes  and 
geniuses  he  saw  only  one  thing  worth 
being — a  fool. 

The  real  falsehood — if  there  be  a  false- 
hood— of  Thackeray's  view  of  the  world 
was,  in  fact,  the  very  opposite  of  that 
cynicism  and  worldliness  once  attributed 
to  him.  In  so  far  as  he  did  misrepresent 
life,  it  was  rather  in  the  direction  of  show- 
ing too  much  bold  disdain  of  Vanity  Fair 
and  too  much  absolute  faith  in  the  saints, 
his  unworldly  women  and  his  easily  swin- 
dled gentlemen.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions,  or  what  may  appear  to  be 
exceptions,  to  such  a  generalization.  So 
deep  and  genuine  was  Thackeray's  insight 
into  the  normal  human  spirit  that  he 
detected  this  element  of  idealism  where  it 
might  least  be  expected.  This  was  the 
greatness   of    Thackeray,  the  man  whom 
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sentimentalists  without  hearts  or  stomachs 
have  conceived  as  a  mere  satirist,  that  he 
felt,  perhaps,  more  fully  and  heavily  than 
any  other  Englishman,  the  immeasurable 
and  almost  unbearable  emotion  that  is 
involved  in  the  mere  fact  of  human  life. 
Dickens,  with  his  indestructible  vanity 
and  boyishness,  is  always  looking  forward. 
Thackeray  is  always  looking  back  in  life. 
And  no  man  will  ever  properly  comprehend 
him  until  he  has  reached  for  a  moment  that 
state  of  the  soul  in  which  melancholy  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  joys. — G.  K.  Chesterton, 
in  The  Bookman. 


The  Undying  Energy  of  France 

There  recently  appeared  from  the  pen 
of  a  very  distinguished  Frenchman,  M. 
Hanotaux,  a  book  entitled  V  Energie 
Frangaise.  That  title  might  form  a  text 
for  any  survey  of  France;  a  peculiar  sort  of 
abundant  energy  is  the  main  characteristic 
of  the  people.  It  is  like  a  natural  force 
working  at  a  high  potential,  which  must 
find  an  outlet.  That  outlet  may  be  useful 
or  wasteful;  it  may  be  utterly  destructive, 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  it  may  be  har- 
nessed like  a  powerful  electric  current. 
But  energy  of  an  abundant  and  even  of  a 
furious  kind  has  for  2,000  years,  ever  since 
the  Gauls  made  their  first  great  expedition 
eastward,  throughout  history,  in  their  civil 
wars,  in  their  crusades,  and  in  their  more 
recent  rapid  applications  of  material  dis- 
covery, always  been  the  characteristic  of 
this  people. 

Now  that  energy  is  conditioned  in 
modern  times  by  the  prodigious  event 
which  we  call  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
It  is  that  which  has  turned  aside,  canalized, 
and  transformed  all  that  we  had  previously 
known  concerning  the  nature  of  French 
activity.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  at 
least  for  many  hundred  years,  French 
energy  has  been  turned  inwards.  For  the 
first  time  the  frontier  has  been  made  a 
defensive  frontier,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
economics  of  the  French  have  been  made 
intensive — that  is,  their  economic  energy 
has  applied  itself  not  so  much  to  expanding 
the  material  at  hand  as  to  bringing  it  to 
a  greater  value.  The  population  does  not 
increase,  but  its  education — that  is,  the 
efficiency  of  the  unit  population — has 
increased  enormously.  The  area  of  the 
country  cannot  increase,  but  the  value 
does,  and  the  whole  policy  of  the  French, 


SATISFACTORY  TO  EVERYONE 

Captain — Here,  referee,  my  men  say  they'll  mur- 
der you  after  the  match  if  you  declare  us  the  losers. 

Referee — Yes;  and  as  the  other  side  say  the  same, 
it's  pretty  evident  to  me  this  game  will  be  a  draw. 

— Pick- Me -Up. 


political  and  social,  for  thirty  years  has  been 
turned  to  heightening  the  fabric  of  their 
society  rather  than  to  increasing  its  site. 

It  is  this  which  has  led  to  a  reform  by 
which  the  single  University  of  Paris  has 
been  raised  from  a  small  and  inefficient 
body  to  a  corporation  which  teaches  more 
men  than  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  combined.  It  is 
this  which  has  tripled  the  amount  of 
industrial  horsepower  at  work  in  the  indus- 
try of  the  country,  which  has  led  the 
reform  in  artillery  that  all  other  nations  are 
now  following,  which  has  doubled  the 
railway  mileage  of  the  country,  and  has 
also  created  a  new  colonial  empire.  It  is 
this  that  has  trained  a  third  of  a  million 
men  to  handle  guns,  more  than  half  a 
million  to  ride  as  cavalry,  and  two  million 
or  more  to  march  in  a  full  kit  of  over  forty 
pounds.  There  is  nothing  unique  in  all  this, 
save  that  it  has  followed  a  defeat  the  parallel 
of  which  does  not  exist  in  modern  history. 

To    study    the    conditions    of    modern 
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France  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the 
date  one  must  take  for  a  starting-point. 
Till  1875  the  nation  was  merely  recovering 
from  the  war  in  the  most  material  things. 
During  the  first  three  of  those  years  foreign 
garrisons  still  held  certain  posts.  Till 
1877 — twenty-five  years  ago — its  policy 
was  not  formed,  its  political  direction  was 
not  taken;  nearly  everything  that  has  been 
done  has  been  done  in  these  twenty-five 
years;  and  these  twenty-five  years  are  the 
least  known  and  the  least  understood  of  all 
French  history. — Hilaire  "Belloc  in  The 
London  Daily  Mail. 


The  Deadly  Parallel 

A  characteristic  feature  of  Truth,  Labou- 
chere's  journal  of  Anti-Sham,  is  the  column 
in  which,  week  after  week,  he  pillories  the 
vagaries  of  the  Justice  Shallows  among  the 
English  local  magistrates  who  hold  life 
cheaper  than  property.  Their  leniency 
in  dealing  with  violent  assaults  and  gross 
cruelty  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  their 
severity  towards  the  heinous  crimes  of 
sleeping  out,  poaching,  and  petty  larceny. 


Doncaster  Borough 
Police  -  court.  Fred 
Sharp,  charged  with 
assaulting  Margaret 
Meers.  Defendant,  who 
had  just  come  out  of  a 
public-house,  struck  the 
woman  in  the  face, 
knocking  her  down. 
Fined  2s.  6d.  and 
costs. 

Nottingham  Borough 
Police-court.  Before 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Forman 
and  F.  J.  Bradley. 
George  Raynor,  con- 
victed of  assaulting 
Samuel  Wallace.  He 
struck  complainant  on 
the  head  with  a  poker, 
inflicting  two  severe 
wounds.     Fined  20s. 


Dudley  Police-court. 
Albert  Downing, 
charged  with  cruelty  to 
a  donkey.  The  animal 
was  in  a  feeble  and 
emaciated  condition, 
and  was  attached  to  a 
cart,  which  it  was  un- 
able to  draw.  Defendant 
belabored  it  unmerci- 
fully with  a  stick,  the 
blows  being  heard  100 
yards  away.  Fined  10s. 
and  costs. 


Westbury  Petty  Ses- 
sions. Before  Messrs. 
C.  N.  P.  Phipps,  G. 
H.  Knight,  J.Treasure, 
and  W.  H.  Laverton. 
George  Hardy  and  Wil- 
liam Blake,  charged 
with  trespassing  in 
search  of  game.  Fined 
£z  each  and  costs,  or 
one  month. 

Wonford  Petty  Ses- 
sions, Exeter.  Before 
Sir  Dudley  Duckworth- 
King,  and  other  magis- 
trates. Charles  Cole- 
man pleaded  guilty  to 
taking  rabbits  by  night. 
Three  months  and  a 
further  three  months  in 
default  of  finding  sure- 
ties that  he  would  not  so 
offend  again  for  a  year. 

Devon  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. Before  Viscount 
Ebrington  and  other 
magistrates.  John 
Tucker,  charged  with 
stealing  a  pair  of  shoes 
from  a  shop.  Six  months. 

Totnes  Petty  Sessions . 
Emma  Goss,  a  married 
woman  with  an  infant 
in  her  arms,  convicted 
of  stealing  potatoes, 
value  9(1.,  from  a  field. 
Two  months. 


Sedgley  Police-court. 
John  Randall,  convicted 
of  assaulting  Joseph 
Flavell  by  knocking  him 
down  and  rendering  him 
insensible.    Fined  26s., 

Perth  Police-court. 
Before  Bailie  Watson. 
Wm.  Harris,  convicted 
of  a  savage  and  unpro- 
voked assault  upon  a 
woman.  He  struck  her 
on  the  back  of  her  head 
and  knocked  her  down. 
Fined  30s. 


Shepton  Mallet 
Police-court.  Henry 
Chinnock,  charged  with 
sleeping  out  and  having 
no  visible  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Three  months. 

Liverpool  City  Police- 
court.  Two  newsboys 
charged  with  trespassing 
at  the  Exchange  Station. 
They  were  standing 
about  the  archway  at 
the  entrance  selling 
evening  papers.  Fined 
40s.  and  costs  each,  or 
one  month. 


The  Personal  Note  in  Furniture 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  has 
received  some  very  sharp  and  well-deserved 
criticism.  Evidently  there  is  need  of  more 
vigorous  direction,  a  better  understood 
program,  and  greater  severity  of  the  mem- 
bers toward  one  another,  if  the  society  is 
not  to  fall  into  discredit.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  general  idea  of  the  society,  that 
of  grouping  the  various  applied  arts,  of  giv- 
ing a  lead  in  their  design,  and  the  reward 
of  recognition  to  good  work,  is  a  right  one, 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  attempt  were 
to  fail  by  sheer  flabbiness. 

In  the  matter  of  furniture  and  of  all 
articles  of  old-established  use  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  margin  left  for  orig- 
inality and  invention  is  a  small  one;  only 
delicate  variation  is  called  for.  To  be  very 
"personal"  over  a  chair  is  to  be  an  ass; 
the  possible  and  desirable  variations  have 
been  pretty  well  exhausted.  A  man  may, 
at  this  time  of  day,  distinguish  himself  in 
hat  design,  either  by  suppressing  the  brim 
altogether  or  by  making  the  hat  all  brim 
and  no  crown.  He  will  do  that  only  if  he 
has  no  head  to  put  inside  of  it.  So  in 
tables  and  chairs  "art  nouveau  "  is  a  con- 
tradiction; if  "nouveau,"  it  cannot  be  "art"; 
it  must  be  an  adoption  of  all  that  designers 
in  the  past  considered  and  then  threw  on 
the  dust-heap. — D.  S.  MacColU  in  The 
London  Saturday  Review. 


HenriK  Ibsen 

Ibsen's  work  is  done.  He  has  fought 
his  battles  and  said  his  say.  To-day  he  is 
one  of  the  very  feu*  living  men — two  or 
three  or  four — whose  claims  to  literary 
mastership  are  recognised    by  the  foremost 
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thinkers  and  critics  of  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. He  can  hardly  add  to  his  fame,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  he  will  try  to  do  so  by 
adding  another  play  to  the  long  series  that 
reaches  from  the  youthful  Cataline,  of  1857, 
down  to  IV hen  We  Dead  Awaken,  which 
the  author  himself  has  called  "a  dramatic 
epilogue." 

As  a  man  who  dares  to  doubt  everything 
but  his  own  right  of  doubting,  Ibsen  has 
been  able  to  touch  the  nerve-strings  of  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  life  of  his  own  day. 
Whether  he  was  liked  or  disliked,  welcomed 
or  cursed,  he  cared  but  little,  so  long  as  he 
was  listened  to.     Wherever  he  was  heard 


HENRIK  IBSEN 


— Harper  s  Weekly 


men  were  compelled  to  think.  But  men 
do  not  like  to  think,  least  of  all  under  com- 
pulsion. No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Ibsen's 
popularity  with  the  average  man  has  always 
been  small. 

The  message  repeated  over  and  again  by 
him  has  been,  "Be  true  to  thyself."  To 
live  his  own  life  according  to  his  own  nature 
is  the  highest  duty  of  every  man.  To  be 
false  to  oneself  is  the  unforgivable  sin. 
From  that  sin  spring  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ings and  humiliations.  In  Peer  Gynt,  the 
play  in  which  Ibsen  has  spoken  more  directly 
and  more  frankly  to  his  own  people  than 
anywhere   else,  the   hero's   motto  is    '  Be 


thyself,"  and  the  King  of  the  Mountain 
Imps  endeavors  vainly  to  make  him  exchange 
it  for  "Be  sufficient  unto  thyself,"  which 
is  the  motto  of  the  Trolls — the  dark  spirits 
inside  and  outside  of  man. 

Whatever  the  sum  of  Ibsen's  direct  influ- 
ence on  his  fellow-men,  it  dwindles  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  in- 
fluence he  has  exerted  indirectly,  through 
other  artists,  who,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, have  become  his  followers  and 
pupils. 

This  will  become  truer  still  of  the  artists 
of  a  younger  day.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
great  future  for  a  budding  playwright  who 
would  pass  proudly  by  the  author  of  Ghosts 
and  Rosmersholm  and  John  Gabriel  Bork- 
man,  thinking  that  by  communion  with 
him  there  could  be  nothing  to  gain.  There 
is  much  in  Ibsen's  position  that  reminds  us 
of  Balzac  and  Flaubert.  To  a  large  extent 
he  is  and  will  ever  be  a  writer  for  the 
writers.  The  mass  may  fail  to  grasp  his 
message,  whether  it  relates  to  life  or  to 
art,  but  his  fellow-craftsmen  will  read  it 
and  profit  by  it.  The  number  of  those 
who  go  to  his  pages  for  guidance  and 
inspiration  will  increase  constantly.  This 
is  equally  true  with  regard  to  form  and 
substance,  thought,  and  the  technique  used 
to  express  it.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that 
Ibsen's  work  will  form  the  foundation  of 
the  twentieth-century  drama.  This  is 
already  recognized  in  Germany  and  in  most 
of  the  other  European  countries  outside  of 
England.  And  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  truth  of  it  will  be  recognized  here 
and  in  England  also. — Harper's  Weekly. 


M&eterlincK  and  Marcus 
Aurelius 

Just  as,  on  the  side  of  his  plays, 
Maeterlinck  is  often  called  the  Belgian 
Shakespeare,  so  on  the  side  of  his  prose 
writings,  concerned  as  they  are  with 
ethical  and  spiritual  considerations,  he  is 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  modern 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and,  as  we  think,  with 
a  considerably  greater  degree  of  truth. 
Shakespeare  lived  in  an  age  of  buoyant 
youth,  when  the  problems  of  life  teemed 
simple  and  the  imagination  a  sufficient 
instrument  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world.  Maeterlinck  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
represent  ages  of  disillusionment,  of  world- 
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weariness,  in  which  religion  and  poetry, 
and  even  science,  have  successfully  failed 
to  increase  perceptibly  the  sum  of  human 
happiness,  men  turn  disheartened  from  a 
fatality  which  seems  to  pursue  them  in  the 
physical  world,  insolent,  irrational,  and 
inevitable,  to  a  little  world  within  them- 
selves in  which  they  try  to  realize  a  happi- 
ness independent  of  circumstances  as  well 
as  of  ultimate  reward. 

The  ethical  significance  of  Maeterlinck 
lies  in  his  attempt  to  justify  on  the  grounds 
of  this  higher  happiness  the  ancient  call  of 
man's  conscience  to  right  living,  to  show 
the  truth  in  the  highest  spiritual  sense  of 
the  old  adage  that  to  be  happy  one  must 
be  good ;  and  that  such  happiness  as  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude  brings  is  alone 
permanent,  satisfying,  and  as  inevitable  in 
its  sphere  as  natural  law  is  in  the  world 
without.  With  him  this  ethical  doctrine 
— the  reflowering  of  the  finest  pagan 
moral  philosophy  taking  root  in  an  age 
whose  scil  of  disillusionment  is  so  like  that 
in  which  it  flourished  under  the  lofty  rule 
of  the  great  emperor-philosopher — takes  on 
a  peculiarly  modern  form  and  expression. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  curious  combination  of 
mysticism  and  positivism,  of  a  desire  to  see 
in  the  spirit  the  sole  reality,  and  of  a  con- 
viction that  the  spirit  itself  has  connections 
with  that  real  world  which  it  seeks  to 
repudiate. — Wm.Aspenwall  ^Bradley  in  The 
Ethical  Record. 


Secularizing  Charity 

The  splendid  and  unquestioned  benefi- 
cence of  the  Christian  religion  in  practice, 
whatever  intellectual  shortcomings  the  crit- 
ical may  find  in  its  theology — this  has  long 
been  the  most  powerful  argument  of  the 
apologist,  and  the  greatest  actual  com- 
mendation of  the  Christian  church  to  those 
who  look  off  widely  upon  the  needs  of 
society.  Christian  life  carries  today  most  of 
the  burden  of  Christian  dogma.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising 
that  certain  church  people  are  alarmed  at 
what  they  think  a  growing  tendency  to 
withdraw  charity  from  the  hands  of  eccle- 
siastical administrators.  They  see  on  all 
sides  the  multiplication  of  non-sectarian 
and  secular  institutions  of  a  charitable 
nature. 

Modern  charity,  to  be  most  effective, 
has  often  to  be  on  a  colossal  scale.     To 


finance  it  is  almost  like  financing  a  big  cor- 
poration. The  same  thing  follows,  with 
even  greater  certainty,  in  the  case  of  chari- 
ties conducted  by  the  State.  Under  our 
system  they  must  be  undenominational  and 
without  direct  religious  control.  But  what 
we  have  to  remember  is  that  the  State  and 
the  city  are  all  the  while  assuming  larger 
and  larger  charitable  functions.  The  work 
of  relief,  of  reform,  of  care  for  the  crippled, 
the  blind,  the  insane,  which  used  to  be  so 
almost  exclusively  left  to  private  hands  or 
to  the  churches,  is  now  taken  over  on  a 
constantly  enlarging  scale  by  the  public 
authorities.  We  could  not  wish  it  other- 
wise. Who  can  regret  seeing  the  munici- 
pal government  take  on  more  and  more  of 
the  attitude  of  a  watchful  and  solicitous 
guardian  and  protector  of  the  poor  and  the 
sick?  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  public  duty 
in  the  modern  conception.  State,  or  city, 
that  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  its  own 
children  would  incur  shame. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 


A  Seventeenth  Century 
Wooing 

This  Mr.  Danvers  .  .  .  did  so  much 
affect  him  that  he  often  and  publicly 
declared  a  desire  that  Mr.  Herbert  would 
marry  any  of  his  nine  daughters  .  .  .  but 
rather  his  daughter  Jane  than  any  other, 
because  Jane  was  his  beloved  daughter. 
And  he  had  often  said  the  same  to  Mr. 
Herbert  himself;  and  that  if  he  could  like 
her  for  a  wife,  and  she  him  for  a  husband, 
Jane  should  have  a  double  blessing;  and 
Mr.  Danvers  had  so  often  said  the  like  to 
Jane,  and  so  much  commended  Mr.  Her- 
bert to  her,  that  Jane  became  so  much  a 
platonic  as  to  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Herbert 
unseen.  This  was  a  fair  preparation  for  a 
marriage ;  but  alas !  her  father  died  before 
Mr.  Herbert's  retirement  to  Dantsey;  yet 
some  friends  to  both  parties  procured  their 
meeting;  at  which  time  a  mutual  affection 
entered  into  both  their  hearts,  as  a  con- 
queror enters  into  a  surprised  city;  and 
love,  having  got  such  possession,  governed, 
and  made  there  such  laws  and  resolutions 
as  neither  party  was  able  to  resist,  insomuch 
that  she  changed  her  name  into  Herbert 
the  third  day  after  the  first  interview.  This 
haste  might  in  others  be  thought  a  love- 
frenzy,  or  worse;  but  it  was  not,  for  they 
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had  wooed  so  like  princes  as  to  have  select 
proxies;  .  .  .  that  the  suddenness  was  justi- 
fiable by  the  strictest  rules  of  prudence ; 
and  the  more  because  it  proved  so  happy 
to  both  parties ;  for  the  Eternal  Lover  of 
mankind  made  them  happy  in  each  other's 
mutual  and  equal  affections  and  compli- 
ance; indeed  so  happy,  that  there  never 
was  any  opposition  betwixt  them,  unless  it 
were  a  contest  which  should  most  incline 
to  a  compliance  with  the  other's  desires. 
And  though  this  begot  and  continued  in 
them  such  a  mutual  love  and  joy  and  con- 
tent, as  was  no  way  defective,  yet  this 
mutual  content  and  love  and  joy  did  receive 
a  daily  augmentation,  by  such  daily  oblig- 
ingness to  each  other  as  still  added  such 
new  affluences  to  the  former  fulness  of 
these  divine  souls,  as  was  only  improvable 
in  heaven,  where  they  now  enjoy  it. — 
From  Izaak  Walton's  Memoir  of  George 
Herbert,  printed  in  the  new  edition  of 
Herbert's  Poems. 


The  Secret  of  American 
Success 

Not  quite  confident  where  they  are 
exactly,  the  Americans  make  a  bold  shot 
and  declare  they  are  first.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  perpetual  song  of  the  newspapers. 
In  England  we  constantly  tell  one  another 
Great  Britain  is  going  to  the  devil. 
Americans  always  tell  one  another  America 
is  the  leading  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  An  English  manufacturer  receives 
a  big  order  and  is  not  at  all  desirous  other 
firms  in  the  same  line  should  know  it. 
When  an  American  manufacturer  receives 
an  order  it  is  blared  to  the  world,  and  he  is 
interviewed.  The  English  manufacturer 
has  ideas  about  "  reserve  "  and  "  dignity." 
The  American  sticks  all  his  goods  in  his 
shop-window  for  the  world  to  gape  at. 
He  is  cocksure;  he  is  buoyant ;  he  is  abso- 
lutely certain  of  success.  So,  breezily, 
with  slapdash  rush,  "joshing" — not  being 


Mistress— So  you  want  me  to  read  this  love-letter  to  you  ? 

Maid— If  ye  plaze,  Mam.       And  I've  brought  ye  some  cotton-wool  ye  cm  stuff  in  yer  ears 
while  ye  rade  it  ! — Punch. 
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accurate  in  his  facts — he  pushes  ahead  in 
a  way  that  startles  the  Englishman. 

The  American  manufacturer  has  vim 
and  something  of  the  gambler  in  him. 
He  is  thirsty  for  new  ideas;  he  is  daring. 
Where  the  Englishman  would  hesitate  and 
think  and  calculate,  the  American  will 
plunge,  neck  or  nothing,  at  a  venture. 
He  can  see  ahead  further  than  the  Eng- 
lishman. In  British  works  new  machinery 
is  fitted  up  when  the  old  has  begun  to 
wear  out  or  when  nearly  everybody  else 
has  it  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  also  if 
trade  is  to  be  held.  Those  are  not  the 
considerations  which  weigh  with  the 
American  manufacturer.  His  constant 
criticism  against  his  cousin  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  is  that  the  Britisher  doesn't 
know  the  value  of  a  scrap-heap.  An 
American  will  spend,  say,  ,£30,000  in  put- 
ting in  the  latest  machinery.  Six  months 
later  some  fresh  appliance  which  will  do 
more  work  and  quicker  is  invented.  He 
does  not  wait  till  the  machinery  he  has 
put  in  is  worn  out  before  adopting  the  new 
invention.  The  machinery  fitted  six 
months  back  may  hardly  have  got  into 
proper  working  order.  But  he  rips  the  lot 
out,  he  "scrap-heaps  "  it,  and  has  the  very 
latest  machinery.  He  sees  ahead.  He 
sees  how  he  has  thrown  away  ,£30,000; 
but  he  also  sees  the  gaining  of  ,£100,000. 

I  readily  recognize  there  is  a  stress  and 
a  strain  in  American  industrial  life  which 
suggests  the  inquiry,  whether,  after  all,  the 
prize  is  worth  the  struggle  ?  I  have  often 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  effect  on  the  race  of  making 
millions  of  workers  little  other  than 
machines.  Now  and  then  I  have  been 
unable  to  restrain  an  open  smile  at  the 
tremendous  conceit  of  the  American 
manufacturer  and  his  colossal  ignorance 
about  things  European.  But  it  is  not  by 
pooh-poohing  his  braggadocio,  nor  by 
moralizing  about  the  grinding  conditions 
of  labor,  nor  by  complacently  saying  British 
ways  are  good  enough  for  us,  that  British 
manufacturers  will  stem  the  tide  which  is 
more  than  threatening  fields  of  commerce 
we  had  considered  exclusively  our  own. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
British  trade  is  increasing,  and  so  dismiss 
foreign  competition  as  the  nightmare  of 
pessimists.  Increase  of  trade  can  only  be 
considered  comparatively.  And  while  we 
crawl,  America  bounds. — John  roster  Fraser 
in  The  Nineteenth  Century. 


Telegraphing  Pictures 

The  electrograph  is  the  first  machine 
ever  invented  that  has  made  it  possible 
to  telegraph  half-tone  pictures.  Hereto- 
fore, there  has  been  no  way  of  sending 
pictures  except  by  mail  or  express,  a  cir- 
cumstance causing  them  to  arrive  at  dis- 
tant points  a  day  late;  but  with  this  won- 
derful new  instrument  the  picture  service 
is  instantaneous.  It  has  flashed  half-tone 
news  cuts  successfully  all  over  the  country. 
This  process  will  revolutionize  pictorial 
journalism.  It  represents  five  years  of 
patient  labor  on  the  part  of  its  two  invent- 
ors,  H.   R.    Palmer,   a   young    mechanical 
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An  Electrograph  Picture 


engineer  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Thomas 
Mills,  a  practical  electrician,  and  many 
more  years  of  experimenting  by  other 
ambitious  inventors. 

The  electrograph  takes  little  more  space 
than  a  typewriting  machine.  From  the 
photograph  of  a  man,  a  landscape,  an  inter- 
ior, a  ship  launching,  or  any  other  subject 
or  event,  a  plate  of  zinc  is  made  through  a 
coarse  screen.  This  plate  is  bent  around 
the  cylinder  of  the  transmitting  machine. 
A  stylus  of  steel  is  clamped  in  a  device  like 
a  sounder.     The  plate  is  flooded  with  wax 
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The  Morninc;  Post 


The  Daily  News 
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and  rubbed  off,  leaving  dots  exposed.  The 
machine  is  moved  like  a  small  electric 
motor,  and  the  distant  receiving  machine 
moves  simultaneously.  In  passing  over  the 
wax  the  stylus  comes  in  contact  with  only 
the  higher  portions  of  the  plate,  and  an 
electrical  connection  is  established.  These 
interrupted  connections  may  be  compared 
to  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse  code, 
and  are  transmitted,  like  that  code,  by 
means  of  a  circuit-closing  key. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  wire  a  similar 
cylinder  revolves  in  unison  with  that  at  the 
sending  point.  To  a  device  like  that  which 
holds  the  common  pin  is  attached  a  steel 
pen  which  is  automatically  filled  with  ink. 
When  the  pin  touches  a  higher  point  on 
the  picture  plate,  the  pen  touches  the  art- 
ist's paper  on  the  receiving  cylinder,  and 
writes  there  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
coarse  lines  of  the  plate,  with  white  spots 
corresponding  to  the  waxed  parts  of  the 
plate. 

The  resulting  black-ink  picture  on  the 
paper  looks,  on  close  scrutiny,  like  a  rough 
impressionistic  sketch  of  somewhat  vague 
design ;  but  held  a  few  feet  away,  it  becomes 
a  picture  in  the  shape  and  meaning  it  sud- 
denly takes.  After  it  goes  through  the 
familiar  photo-engraving  process,  like  any 
photograph  or  pen-and-ink  sketch,  the 
resulting  half-tone  plate  makes  a  clean, 
strong  print  in  a  newspaper. —  The  World 
Today. 

The  Personality  of  Newspapers 

More  than  forty  years  ago  a  famous 
English  statesman  was  shown  a  cartoon 
representing  the  Times  newspaper  as  a 
fierce  old  gentleman  wielding  a  club. 
"Tut,  tut,  my  dear  sir,"  slyly  remarked 
the  Premier  to  the  painter,  "you  should 
have  drawn  an  old  lady  brandishing  an 
umbrella ! " 

To  a  foreigner,  somewhat  versed  in 
English  customs  and  language,  or  to  a 
catholic  observer  who  dips  impartially  into 
all  newspapers  at  his  club,  there  is  a  fasci- 
nation in  attempting  to  study  and  define 
the  characteristics  of  those  great  journals 
of  which  Englishmen  are  justly  proud. 
He  soon  learns  to  divide  off  into  distinct 
groups  the  adherents  of  each  journal,  as 
partaking  of  its  doctrines  and  peculiar 
ways  of  thought,  each  group  becoming 
assimilated,  as  it  were,  to  his  or  her  fav- 
orite newspaper.     A  newspaper,  although 


the  truth  is  not  so  widely  recognized  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  has  a  character  altogether 
independent  of  those  who  happen  to  own 
it,  or  write  for  it. 

A  Parisian  on  being  shown  the  Times 
for  the  first  time  invariably  exclaims,  "How 
large!"  and  next,  "How  do  you  find 
enough  to  fill  it?"  He  soon  discovers 
that  it  is  chiefly  filled  up  with  foreign  tele- 
grams and  speeches. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  English  and 
the  French  resemble  one  another  in  their 
scant  interest  in  actuality.  Events  which 
in  America  would  be  considered  worthy  of 
blazoning  forth  to  the  extent  of  ten  col- 
umns with  terrifying  headlines,  the  Times 
gravely  dismisses  as  worthy  only  of  an 
obscure  paragraph.  It  is  in  reference  to 
this  peculiarity  that  Mark  Twain  in  one 
of  his  books  declares  that  "If  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  St.  Louis  were  to  be  burnt 
down  again,  the  London  Times  would 
print  a  paragraph  about  it,  under  the  head- 
ing '  Remarkable  Triple  Conflagration  in 
America.'  " 

The  style  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  is,  in 
truth,  celebrated  all  over  the  world.  Daily 
Telegraphese  has  passed  into  a  household 
phrase.  It  is  euphemistic,  it  is  rich  in 
metaphors  and  adjectives.  The  Telegraph 
is  essentially  a  home  paper;  it  interests 
itself  in  social  problems  and  the  homely 
side  of  life.  Now  and  then  it  throws  wide 
open  its  columns  to  the  world,  prepared  to 
receive  opinions  upoi?  questions  relating  to 
the  chimney-corner  aspect  of  life,  the  most 
successful  of  these  in  late  years  being  "Is 
Marriage  a  Failure?"  "Should  Wives 
Work?"  and  "What  shall  we  do  with 
our  Daughters?"  The  Telegraph  is  a 
journal  after  Dickens'  own  heart,  and,  in 
turn,  it  may  be  said  never  to  forget  the 
debt  it  owes  to  the  great  novelist  and  por- 
trayer  par  excellence  of  homely  life.  It 
never  allows  a  week  to  pass  without  mak- 
ing a  reference  to  his  writings,  and  every 
member  of  the  staff  is  expected  to  acquaint 
himself  fully  with  all  the  Master's  crea- 
tions, from  Pickwick  to  Edwin  T)rood. 
The  Telegraph  goes  in  largely  for 
cricket  and  outdoor  sports,  melodrama, 
and  holiday  haunts,  and  it  is  staunchly 
Conservative  in  its  politics.  It  is  its  proud 
boast  that  it  was  the  first  to  discover 
woman  as  a  newspaper-reading  animal, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Trail  used  to  relate  with 
gusto  the  remark  made  to  him  by  Mr. 
Sala  when  a  column  entitled  "  The  Latest 
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Fashions"  found  its  way  into  the  paper: 
"  My  God,  Trail,  we'd  better  give  up 
business — there's  no  room  for  you  and  me 
here.  They've  turned  the  '  D.  TV  over 
to  the  dressmakers!  " 

The  Daily  Chronicle  is  the  most  demo- 
cratic and  the  least  academic  of  the  Lon- 
don journals  of  high  position;  it  is  fond  of 
books,  art,  and  drama;  it  has  all  the  cul- 
ture of  the  self-made  man,  and  interests 
itself  seriously  in  social  questions.  It  is 
innately  Radical,  but  at  times  it  shows  a 
lamentable  tendency  to  dissimulation  and 
a  desire  to  be  content  with  things  as  they 
are. 

A  journal  that  is  serious,  but  is  not 
always  taken  seriously,  is  the  Daily  News. 
It  is  odd  to  reflect  that  it  is  this  paper  and 
not  the  Telegraph  which  had  for  its  first 
editor  the  author  of  Pickwick.  Not  but 
that  many  Dickens  traditions  are  yet 
preserved  in  Bouverie  Street;  nor  has  the 
character  he  then  gave  the  Daily  News 
altogether  disappeared ;  but  it  never  deals 
with  life  humorously  or  in  a  spirit  of  ran- 
cour. It  possesses  an  excitable  tempera- 
ment, and  can  on  occasion  work  itself  up 
into  a  ferment  of  enthusiasm  or  indignation. 

One  writer,  still  living,  has  confessed 
that  the  Morning  Post  "  took  out  all  your 
adjectives,"  wherein  we  see  a  difference 
between  it  and  the  Telegraph.  The  Morn- 
ing Post  is  profoundly  interested  in  society 
affairs,  and  has  lately  made  a  specialty  of 
the  British  Empire.  It  is  dilettante  in 
the  treatment  of  art  and  literature. — 
Serge  Nelidoff,  in  The  English  Illustrated 
Magazine. 

If  the  StocR  Markets  Were 
Closed 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  stock 
markets  of  the  world  were  closed,  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  learn  what  rail- 
ways were  paying  dividends,  what  their 
stocks  were  worth,  how  industrial  enter- 
prises were  faring, — whether  they  were 
loaded  up  with  surplus  goods  or  had  orders 
ahead.  Suppose  that  the  information 
afforded  by  public  quotations  on  the  stock 
and  produce  exchanges  were  wiped  from 
the  slate  of  human  knowledge.  How 
would  the  average  man,  how  even  would 
a  man  with  the  intelligence  and  foresight 
of  a  Pierpont  Morgan,  determine  how  new 
capital    should    be    invested  ?     He    would 


have  no  guide  except  the  most  isolated 
facts  gathered  here  and  there  at  great 
trouble  and  expense.  A  greater  misdirec- 
tion of  capital  and  energy  would  result 
than  has  been  possible  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  modern  economic  machinery.  Mr. 
Morgan  or  any  other  capitalist  might  be 
expending  millions  of  dollars  in  building 
new  railways  or  cotton  mills  when  there 
was  no  necessity  for  them,  while  a  hundred 
other  industries  beneficial  to  the  public 
were  stagnant  for  lack  of  capital.  There 
would  be  no  safe  guide  as  to  whether  the 
world  needed  more  railroads  and  fewer 
cotton  mills,  or  more  cotton  mills  and 
fewer  railroads.  Great  sums  would  be 
wasted  in  bootless  enterprises,  which  would 
prove  unprofitable  and  carry  down  their 
owners  to  ruin.  All  the  capital  repre- 
sented, all  the  labor,  thought,  foresight, 
and  inventive  genius  involved  in  them, 
would  be  sacrificed  to  the  lack  of  an  effec- 
tive public  organ  for  pointing  out  the 
direction  in  which  capital  is  needed. — 
Charles  A.  Conant  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Besant  on  Race  Suicide 

Think  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  which 
are  squandered  by  the  middle  classes  of 
this  country,  even  though  they  are  more 
provident  than  the  working  classes.  The 
money  is  not  spent  in  any  kind  of  riot : 
not  at  all;  the  middle  classes  are,  on  the 
whole,  most  decorous  and  sober :  it  is 
spent  in  living  just  a  little  more  luxuriously 
than  the  many  changes  and  chances  of 
mortal  life  should  permit.  It  is  by  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  living  that  the  money 
must  be  saved  for  the  endowment  of  the 
daughters;  and  since  the  children  cost  less 
in  infancy  than  when  they  grow  older,  it 
is  then  that  the  saving  must  be  made. 
Everyone  knows  that  there  are  thousands 
of  young  married  people  who  can  only  by 
the  dint  of  the  strictest  economy  make 
both  ends  meet.  It  is  not  for  them  that  I 
speak.  Another  voice,  far  more  powerful 
than  mine,  should  thunder  into  their  hearts 
the  selfishness  and  the  wickedness  of  bring- 
ing into  the  world  children  for  whom  they 
can  make  no  provision  whatever,  and  who 
are  destined  to  be  thrown  into  the  battle- 
field of  labour  provided  with  no  other 
weapons  than  the  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing.  It  is  bad  enough  for  the 
boys;   but  as  for  the  girls — they  had  better 
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have  been  thrown  as  soon  as  born  to  the 
lions.  I  speak  rather  to  those  who  are  in 
better  plight,  who  live  comfortably  upon 
the  year's  income,  which  is  not  too  much, 
and  who  look  forward  to  putting  their 
boys  in  the  way  of  an  ambitious  career, 
and  to  marrying  their  daughters.  But  as 
to  the  endowment  of  the  girls,  they  have 
not  even  begun  to  think  about  it.     Their 


Joseph  and  His  Brethren 

And  Joseph  returned  in  safety  from  his 
journeyings  among  the  Natalites  and  the 
Boerites  and  the  Spriggites,  who  dwell 
under  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  of  the 
Table  which  overlooketh  the  ocean. 

And  he  washed  his  face  and  anointed 
himself  and  came  forth  to  meet  his  brethren. 


MLLE.  JOSEPHINE  BACK  FROM  HER  TOUR  IN  THE  PROVINCES 

— Punch 


conscience  has  not  been  yet  awakened, 
their  fears  not  yet  aroused;  they  look 
abroad  and  see  their  friends  struck  down 
by  death  or  disaster,  but  they  never  think 
it  may  be  their  turn  next.  And  yet  the 
happiness  to  reflect,  if  death  or  disaster 
does  come,  that  your  girls  are  safe ! — The 
late  Sir  Walter  *Besant,  in  As  We  Are  and 
as  We  May  Be. 


Yet  because  that  his  countenance  was 
darkened  by  his  sojourn  in  distant  lands 
and  a  great  majesty  sat  upon  it,  they  knew 
him  not. 

And  they  said  the  one  to  the  other,  Can 
this  be  our  brother  Joseph  ?  For  behold 
he  seemeth  like  some  great  king;  yea,  like 
Pharaoh  himself. 

Then  one  of  them  more  bold  than  the 
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others  said  to  him,  Art  thou  indeed  our 
brother  Joseph  ?  And  Joseph  answered  in 
a  voice  they  well  knew,  Yea,  I  am  Joseph. 

And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  How  is  it 
with  our  family  heritage  ?  And  none  of 
them  spoke. 

Then  Joseph,  perceiving  their  troubled 
minds,  said  unto  them,  What  tale  was  that 
which  came  to  me  into  those  far  lands  of  a 
certain  proud  King  of  the  East  who  drew 
ye  into  a  snare  ?  Men  said  that  with  fair 
words  he  beguiled  ye,  and  led  our  people 
forth  in  the  company  of  his  people  to  annoy 
a  tribe  of  the  Gentiles  over  whom  our 
greatest  kinsmen  extend  their  power? 

But  be  ye  not  cast  down,  for  I  am  returned 
among  you.  No  longer  shall  your  councils 
be  distraught  or  your  judgments  go  awry. 
For  the  nations  know  of  my  glory  in  the 
lands  beyond  Egypt.  They  shall  hear  of 
my  homecoming  and  will  beware,  for  I  am 
with  you.  —  The  London  Outlook. 


The  Forgotten  Man 

A  common  and  fundamental  neglect  of 
our  time  places  the  emphasis  upon  resound- 
ing philanthropic  benefactions,  while  the 
consideration  is  overlooked  that  the  mil- 
lions of  cheerful  givers  of  humble  means 
are  the  real  bone  and  sinew  of  countless 
admirably  sustained  charities.     If  the  offer- 
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ings  of  multi-millionaires  were  duplicated 
fifty-fold  this  would  not  alter  the  fact  that 
the  rivulets  of  twenty-seven  millions  of 
Church  members,  and  many  millions  more 
outside  the  churches,  incredibly  surpass  in 
volume  the  notable  contributions  of  the 
Lords  of  Industry  and  the  Wizards  of 
Finance.  The  Forgotten  Man  is  he  who 
pinches  to  help  somebody  else,  and  whose 
steady  and  consistent,  though  relatively 
infinitesimal,  contribution,  is  the  main 
reliance  of  boards  of  managers. 

Consult  any  list  of  contributors  to  one 
of  the  myriad  benevolent  institutions. 
Page  after  page  will  read  five  dollars  here, 
two  dollars  there,  one  dollar  beyond,  and 
so  into  thousands,  not  a  few  being  from 
country  hamlets  to  help,  say,  a  city  seaside 
mission.  A  certain  church  raises  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year  in  penny  contribu- 
tions. Probably  thousands  of  churches 
equally  rely  on  the  wage-earner's  mite. 

The  pathetic  attribute  known  as  the 
1  human  touch"  constitutes  a  vast  net- 
work of  clasped  hands  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  through  its  meshes  slip 
incredible  sums  from  the  hard  pressed  and 
at  times  "  ragged  edge  "  constituency  with 
which  to  build  the  vast  dome  of  our 
national  "Otherdom,"  as  some  one  has 
called  the  altruistic  impulse. 

With  all  the  gratitude  showered  upon 
the  undeniably  generous  Money  King,  a 
gratitude  which  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
characteristic  American  extravaganza,  the 
Forgotten  Man  is  entitled  to,  although  he 
does  not  claim  it,  a  tardy  recognition. 
Dry  up  the  channels  of  multitudinous 
offerings  from  those  of  very  moderate 
means  and  your  multi-millionaire  would 
stand  aghast  at  the  charitable  responsibility 
thrust  upon  him.  The  Forgotten  Man  is 
a  stranger  to  automobiles  and  broiled  live 
lobsters  at  Delmonico's;  he  never  "  tooled  " 
across  the  continent  four-in-hand;  he  will 
have  no  mausoleum  or  tablet  of  bronze 
erected  to  his  memory.  But  the  great  and 
ceaseless  tides  of  charitable  uplift  and 
blessing  which  touch  every  shore  of  human 
need  are  perpetually  enriched  by  his  self- 
denial.  Splendid  is  the  example  of  him 
who  founds  a  college  or  endows  a  library. 
Heroic  is  he  who,  unknown  and  unher- 
alded, draws  from  his  slender  purse  the  gift 
for  his  fellowman  which  depletes  still  fur- 
ther his  own  scanty  income.  And  the 
name  of  the  Forgotten  Man  is  legion  ! — 
The  Independent. 
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Pope  Leo  XIII 

By  Dr.  S.  D.  McConnell 

The  venerable  Joachim  Pecci  may  be 
regarded  from  several  points  of  view,  and 
he  is  an  interesting  figure  from  each  of 
them.  He  is  probably  the  oldest  clergy- 
man living;  he  is  the  Bishop  of  Rome;  as 
Pope  he  is  head  of  the  most  puissant  world 
power  in  existence.  Besides  these  he  has 
some  claim  to  regard  as  a  scholar,  and  he 
ranks  probably  first  among  living  diplomat- 
ists. We  may  well  consider  him  first  in 
this  last-named  capacity. 

The  ecclesiastical  empire  of  which  he  is 
the  Imperator  is  usually  thought  of  as  a 
church.  Speaking  accurately,  it  is  not 
simply  a  church.  A  church  is  a  fraternal 
society,  organized  after  a  well-recognized 
fashion,  and  having  for  its  sole  purpose  to 
commend  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  world  of  men.  The  Roman  organiza- 
tion has  in  addition  quite  another  purpose. 
Religious  action  is  coordinated  with  polit- 
ical action.  Its  essential  claim  is  to  be  the 
inheritor  of  the  absolutism  which  imperial 
Rome  once  exercised  over  the  civilized 
world.  As  a  weapon  to  subjugate  the 
world  it  has  adopted  and  has  come  to 
believe    the    theory    that    the     Bishop    of 


Rome  has  inherited  from  St.  Peter  a  plen- 
ary power  over  all  things  and  interests,  a 
power  whose  completeness  can  be  scien- 
tifically expressed  by  giving  him  the 
all-embracing  title  of  "  The  Vicegerent 
of  God   upon  Earth." 

Of  this  claim  it  has  abated  no  whit. 
The  glory  of  Leo  XIII.,  or  his  discredit, 
according  to  the  way  one  looks  at  the  mat- 
ter, is  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  more 
than  most  of  his  predecessors  to  make  that 
claim  endurable.  This  he  has  been  able 
to  effect  by  means  of  a  cautious,  bland, 
conciliatory  diplomacy,  but  without  retract- 
ing or  minimizing  any  single  one  of  the 
most  sweeping  papal  claims.  It  is  remark- 
able and  surprising  that  he  has  taken  the 
longest  step  toward  political  and  moral 
absolutism  which  has  been  made  by  any 
pope  for  eight  centuries.  Those  who 
know  what  it  signifies  will  allow  the  truth 
of  this  when  they  remember  that  Leo  XIII. 
has  made  Thomas  Aquinas  the  official 
authority  and  standard  for  the  teaching  of 
the  church. 

Concerning  his  work  as  Bishop  of  Rome 
the  world  at  large  has  little  or  no  informa- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  the  episcopal  duties 
belonging  to  that  see  have  been  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  delegated   to  other   hands  in 
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order  to  allow  its  occupant  to  fill  his  title 
role  of  Pope. 

As  a  scholar  he  is  known  best,  indeed 
we  might  say  solely,  for  the  possession  of  a 
peculiarly  flexible  and  pure  Latin  style. 
This  vehicle  of  expression  he  has  used,  so 
far  as  the  public  knows,  first  in  the  com- 
position of  a  number  of  encyclical  letters, 
wherein  he  has  been  able  to  convey  the 
most  uncompromising  papal  assertion  in 
the  most  gracious  and  winning  form.  In 
the  promulgation  of  these  world  utterances 
he  has  chosen  times  and  seasons  with  a 
singularly  profound  sagacity.  Every  one 
has  appeared  at  a  time  when  its  issue  was 
best  fitted  to  promote  the  imperium  of 
Rome.  He  has  also  used  his  exquisite 
Latinity  in  a  few  short  poems  which  have 
the  true  classic  flavor,  and,  like  all  the 
Latin  classics,  owe  their  charm  rather  to 
their  form  than  their  matter. 

Through  all  his  words  and  actions  shines 
a  gracious  and  attractive  personality.  As 
priest  of  an  obscure  mountain  parish,  as 
bishop  of  an  obscure  see,  as  Apostolic 
Delegate  and  Nuncio,  and  as  Pope,  his 
personal  life  has  ever  been  pure  and 
winning. 

To  make  any  accurate  estimate  of  his 
ability — or  may  be  his  genius— is  not  possible, 
for  the  reason  that  his  whole  life,  now 
nearly  a  century  in  length,  has  been  passed 
within  an  organization  where  corporate 
will  and  corporate  intelligence  are  so  over- 
whelming that  at  times  the  credit  of  indi- 
vidual genius  is  credited  to  the  institution, 
and  at  times  the  genius  of  the  corporate 
institution  is,  on  the  other  hand,  set  down 
to  the  credit  of  the  man  who  acts  as 
its  mouthpiece. 

In  any  case  he  stands  before  the  world 
of  today  as  the  most  venerable  and  person- 
ally interesting  of  all  the  official  ministers 
of  God. 


-tf  .J  .  7^  *  (c> 
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The  Marquis  of  Salisbury 

By  Professor  Jesse  Macy 

In  the  case  of  any  man  who  is  called 
great  it  is  always  a  question  how  much  of 
his  reputation  rests  upon  chance  adaptation 
to  environment  and  how  much  upon 
superior  qualities  of  mind  and  character. 

For  fully  forty-nine  years  Robert  Arthur 
Talbot  Gascoyne  Cecil  has  lived  in  the  full 
blaze  of  English  political  life.  Though  of 
ancient  and  most  distinguished  lineage,  he 
was,  by  good  fortune,  as  the  younger  son  of 
a  parsimonious  father,  thrown  largely  upon 
his  own  resources  up  to  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  when  he  became  the  heir  to  one  of 
the  most  exalted  positions  in  the  English 
peerage.  A  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  when  onlv  twenty-three,  he  rose 
at  once  to  conspicuous  leadership  in  the 
Tory  party,  and  from  beginning  to  end  of 
his  long  and  arduous  public  career  he  has 
pursued  a  thoroughly  consistent  political 
course.  He  has  steadfastly  defended  the 
Crown  and  the  Church  ;  he  has  uniformly 
resisted  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 

At  no  time  has  Robert  Cecil  been  a 
blind  follower  of  anybody.  More  than  any 
other  statesman  of  our  day  he  has  formed 
his  own  convictions  unaided  and  has  acted 
upon  them  without  advice,  regardless  of 
party  prejudices.  When  a  Liberal  ministry 
submitted  a  bill  for  creating  life  peers,  he 
supported  the  measure  in  the  face  of  tin- 
opposition  of  his  party.  On  many  occa- 
sions he  opposed  the  policy  of  his  brilliant 
and  spectacular  associate.  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  Probably  no  Englishman  was  ever 
more  sorely  tried  by  tin-  many  turns  of  that 
erratic  statesman  ;  yet  when  most  of  the 
Tory  leaders  were  disposed  to  reject 
Disraeli's  domination  Salisbury  gave  him 
effective  support.  There  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  Lord  Salisbury's 
influence  that  determined  the  successful 
inauguration  of  Beaconstu-M's  imperial 
policy,  though  in  the  carrying  out  of  that 

policy    Salisbury  was  ever  a  regulating   and 
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restraining  force.  It  was  not  true,  as 
Bismarck  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  at 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  Lord  Salisbury 
appeared  as  "a  lath  man  painted  to  look 
like  iron."  More  than  any  other  man  he 
represented  the  definite  and  the  practicable 
in  English  imperial  politics. 

Since  the  death  of  Beaconsfield  Lord 
Salisbury  has  served  as  Prime  Minister 
during  fifteen  years,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  time  as  Foreign  Secretary  also. 
Lord  Rosebery  has  testified  that  to  attend 
to  the  necessary  routine  work  of  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
requires  fourteen  hours  a  day,  and  it  is 
usually  conceded  that  the  Premiership  is 
not  less  exacting.  That  a  man  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  characteristics  should  have  held 
two  such  offices  for  so  long  a  time  indicates 
a  capacity  for  work  almost  beyond  belief. 
The  great  minister  made  himself  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  because  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  entrust  the  business  to  any  one  else, 
and  to  an  unusual  extent  he  has  conducted 
the  business  alone  and  unadvised. 

It  is  among  the  ironies  of  politics  that  a 
man  who  has  steadily  resisted  the  advent 
of  democracy  has  been  the  one  statesman 
whom  the  newly  enfranchised  English 
people  could  be  induced  to  entrust  with 
continuous  power.  Never  throughout  his 
whole  life  has  Lord  Salisbury  turned  a 
phrase  which  could  be  interpreted  as  a  bid 
for  favor.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  ever 
manifested  an  almost  brutal  contempt  for 
the  opinions  of  the  masses.  His  speeches 
have  even  abounded  in  offensive  expressions 
to  whose  exasperating  significance  in  the 
minds  of  others  he  has  seemed  utterly 
oblivious.  At  one  time  he  alluded  to 
Spain  as  a  dying  nation  ;  at  another  he 
compared  the  Irish  people  to  Hottentots. 
In  spite  of  this  freedom  of  speech  Lord 
Salisbury  has  been  known  to  apologize  but 
once,  and  that  was  when  in  addressing  the 
House  of  Commons  he  had  characterized 
Gladstone's  political  policy  as  that  of  a 
pettifogging  attorney.       On  the  following 


day  he  made  a  formal  and  sarcastic  apology 
— to  the  attorneys  ! 

The  fact  that  such  a  man  should  have 
been  for  half  a  century  so  closely  identified 
with  the  fluctuating  domestic  and  foreign 
politics  of  a  great  empire  may  teach  us 
that  the  essentials  in  the  conduct  of  a  State 
do  not  greatly  change.  This  unchanging 
man  has  been  a  growing  political  factor  in 
an   age  conspicuous  for  change. 


A 
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Emperor  Francis  Joseph 

By  Professor  Paul  S.  Reinsch 

When  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  men- 
tioned it  is  natural  to  remember  first  of  all 
the  terrible  catastrophes  with  which  he  has 
been  visited,  both  in  politics — in  the  de- 
feats at  Solferino  and  at  Sadowa — and  in 
his  family  life,  through  the  tragic  deaths  of 
his  favorite  brother,  his  only  son,  and 
lastly  his  beautiful  and  amiable,  though 
eccentric,  wife.  Of  him  it  can  be  truly 
said  that  he  became  great  through  deep 
suffering  manfully  borne ;  grief  and  anguish 
have  been  to  him  a  school  of  perfection. 

When  as  a  young,  inexperienced  prince 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  his  first  work 
was  the  suppression  of  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions. This  hardened  his  temper  and 
caused  him  to  adopt  a  reactionary,  abso- 
lutistic  policy.  But  after  he  had  been  read 
out  of  the  German  Confederation  and  had 
lost  his  Italian  provinces,  he  saw  that  a 
milder,  more  considerate  sway  alone  could 
repair  the  losses  of  the  wars  and  strengthen- 
the  power  of  his  realm.  Throughout  his 
long  reign  he  had  but  few  advisors  of  real 
ability  ;  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  own 
counsel  and  himself  bear  the  brunt  of  work 
and  responsibility.  Success  has  crowned 
his  efforts  and  his  empire  is  stronger  today, 
though    with   smaller   pretensions,    than  it 
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was  in  1848.  He  has  been,  during  the 
latter  half  of  his  reign,  not  averse  to  liberal 
reforms;  though  the  incessant  wranglings 
in  the  Austrian  Parliament  have  not  re- 
lieved him  and  his  rather  unprogressive 
bureaucracy  of  either  much  work  or  much 
power. 

The  personality  of  the  Emperor  is  one 
of  great  charm,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular  sovereign  in  Europe.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  any  subject, 
however  poor,  may  get  access  to  him;  he 
listens  to  complaints  and  petitions  with 
great  kindness,  and  gives  full  attention  to 
remedying  injustice  or  relieving  undeserved 
suffering.  Francis  Joseph  is  a  more  per- 
sistent worker  than  even  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  His  daily  business  begins  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  works 
intently  and  methodically  all  day.  He  has 
no  eccentricities,  although  his  mother  was 
a  Bavarian  princess ;  and  he  is  one  of  the 
few  European  monarchs  whose  sanity  has 
never  been  questioned  even  by  a  reporter. 
The  undivided  love  his  people  bear  him 
witnesses  a  career  increasingly  successful 
with  advancing  age,  and,  though  begun 
with  failure  and  marked  with  tragic  events, 
destined  to  stand  in  history  as  a  remarkable 
reign. 

The  personality  of  the  Emperor  has  very 
much  strengthened  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple in  Austria-Hungary.  No  matter  how 
bitterly  the  various  races  and  factions  in 
the  empire  may  hate  each  other,  no  matter 
how  violent  their  struggles  may  be,  they 
all  respect  the  Emperor  who  has  so  impar- 
tially held  the  balance  between  them. 
The  imperial  office  has  thus  become  the 
reliance  and  the  rallying-point  of  all  the 
nationalities  of  the  empire;  and  even  should 
the  successor  of  Francis  Joseph  be  a  far 
less  worthy  man,  as  is  feared  by  many,  the 
whole  people  of  the  realm  will  neverthe- 
less look  upon  him  as  their  true  leader. 
Supported  by  an  imperial  army,  in  which 
at  the  present  time  nine  archdukes  hold 
high    command,   the  House   of    Hapsburg 


will  hold  its  realm  together,  even  after 
the  death  of  Francis  Joseph,  who  will 
transmit  to  his  successors  a  heritage  of 
dignity  and  popular  respect. 
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Senator  George  F.  Hoar 

By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

The  senators  who  have  represented 
Massachusetts  since  the  foundation  of  the 
government  form  a  very  remarkable  group 
of  public  men.  Among  them  were  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Daniel  Webster,  and 
Charles  Sumner.  All,  without  exception, 
were  men  of  distinction  in  private  life  as 
well  as  in  their  professions;  they  were  all 
of  high  character,  conspicuous  for  their 
ability,  and  held  in  honor  by  their  State. 
In  the  days  to  come  Mr.  Hoar  will  stand 
as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  figures  in 
this  goodly  company. 

He  has  served  longer  than  any  other  sen- 
ator who  has  held  the  commission  of 
Massachusetts,  although  it  has  been  her 
wise  practice,  especially  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, to  continue  her  senators  in  unbroken 
service.  Mr.  Hoar's  public  life,  which 
began  with  the  foundation  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  was  devoted  at  the  outset  to 
the  noble  cause  of  free  soil  and  free  men, 
and  has  covered  in  its  many  years  the 
greatest  events  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. He  shared  in  the  first  victories  which 
the  Republican  party  won.  He  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  government  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  Civil  War.  He  came  to 
Washington  soon  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  his  first  years  in  the  House  were 
devoted  to  the  difficult  problems  of  recon- 
struction. From  that  day  to  the  present 
time  he  has  served  the  country  and  his 
State  with  a  single-minded  devotion  and 
with  a  neglect  of  personal  fortunes  and  of 
private  interests  as  fine  as  it  is  rare. 

He  has  been  preeminently  a  constructive 
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legislator.  His  name  is  associated  with  a 
series  of  great  measures  by  which  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  country  has  been  made 
and  its  political  and  material  strength  given 
full  development.  To  these  great  tasks 
he  has  brought  the  acute  intellect  of  the 
highly  trained  lawyer  and  an  eloquence  of 
speech  which  only  a  generous  imagination 
and  the  widest  learning  could  give. 

But  his  speeches  and  his  work  as  a  legis- 
lator are  known  to  the  State  and  to  the 
country.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon 
them.  What  are  less  known,  perhaps,  are 
the  personal  qualities  which  are  most  famil- 
iar to  his  friends  and  which  have  most 
endeared  him  to  his  State.  He  comes  of  a 
race  eminent  through  many  generations 
and  identified  in  every  century  with  the 
history  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  coun- 
try. In  every  fibre  of  his  being  he  is  an 
American,  with  a  patriotism  that  has  never 
known  weariness  or  discouragement.  The 
history  and  traditions  of  his  country  and  of 
his  State  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  air 
he  breathes. 

Coming  to  manhood  when  the  world  was 
stirring  with  the  impulse  of  a  larger  free- 
dom, which  found  expression  in  the  move- 
ment of  1848  in  Europe  and  in  the  crusade 
against  slavery  in  the  United  States,  he  has 
never  lost  the  hopes  and  beliefs  which  were 
the  inspiration  of  the  young  men  of  those 
years.  The  cause  of  humanity,  wherever 
humanity  was  desolate  or  oppressed,  has 
ever  found  in  him  a  champion,  and  yet 
with  all  this  he  has  had  the  unfailing  desire 
to  help  the  individual  as  he  has  sought  to 
help  the  race,  and  has  never  lost  sight  of 
the  man  in  the  multitude. 

Through  all  the  storm  and  stress  of  pub- 
lic life  he  has  carried  his  love  of  letters  and 
a  wide  and  generous  scholarship,  more 
characteristic  of  an  earlier  day  than  ours 
but  which  is  still  honored  and  desired  by 
Massachusetts  in  those  whom  she  selects 
to  represent  her.  Mr.  Hoar  has  had,  and 
still  has,  a  great  career;  he  still  fills  a 
great   place   before   his   countrymen.      It  is 


quite  customary  to  reserve  our  opinions  of 
men  until  they  have  passed  beyond  the 
sound  of  human  voices,  but  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  this  practice  is  very  often  car- 
ried too  far,  and  that  it  is  best  sometimes 
to  utter  what  we  think  of  those  who  have 
done  honor  to  the  Republic,  and  whom  the 
Republic  has  honored,  while  they  are  still 
among  us  in  the  full  tide  of  usefulness  and 
distinction.  Within  this  space  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  justice  to  a  career  so  long  and 
so  eminent,  but  it  is  possible  in  a  few  words 
to  try,  as  I  have  tried,  to  show  something 
of  what  those  who  know  and  love  Mr. 
Hoar  best  in  his  own  State  and  among  his 
own  people  think  of  him  now. 


(Junior  Senator,  Massachusetts) 


Edward  Everett  Hale 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 

Dr.  Hale  has  protested  against  narrow- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "public 
life"  so  as  to  identify  it  with  politics,  and 
has  insisted  that  all  who  contribute  in  any 
significant  way  to  the  life  of  the  people  are 
public  men.  In  this  larger  and  truer  sense 
of  the  phrase  Dr.  Hale  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most public  men  of  our  time  ;  one  of  the 
most  representative  citizens  of  the  Repub- 
lic. He  has  lived,  so  to  speak,  in  the  open. 
Without  any  thought  of  publicity,  or  any 
touch  of  the  spirit  of  self-seeking,  he  has 
been  constantly  before  the  country  for  sev- 
eral decades.  The  newspapers  are  always 
reporting  his  speeches  and  printing  char- 
acteristic anecdotes  about  him.  Probably 
no  man  of  the  time  not  in  politics  has  been 
so  widely  talked  about.  In  the  case  of 
most  men  this  degree  of  publicity  would 
impK  a  craving  for  notoriety  :  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Hale  it  means  nothing  of  the  kind . 

The     wide     contemporary     reputation 

which     has    come     to    the    author    ot      Tbi 
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Man  Without  a  Country  has  been  due  in 
part  to  certain  qualities  of  character,  in 
part  to  extraordinary  breadth  of  interest, 
and  in  part  to  natural  aptitude  to  help 
people  by  speaking  a  language  they  under- 
stand. Dr.  Hale  is  a  man  of  great  sim- 
plicity of  character  and  of  taste;  he  is,  so 
far  as  one  can  judge  another,  almost  devoid 
of  self-consciousness;  and  he  is  filled  with 
a  fraternal  spirit.  He  is  a  born  democrat; 
enjoying  exceptional  educational  opportu- 
nities and  social  privileges,  he  has  always 
been,  in  the  best  sense,  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  social  instinct  is  very  highly 
developed  in  him,  and  all  his  work  has 
been  done  in  the  spirit  of  social  service. 
The  Man  Without  a  Country  is  the  tragedy 
of  detachment  from  one's  fellows — the 
tragedy  of  isolation  in  a  world  in  which 
men  are  made  to  live  together.  In  so  light 
and  delightful  a  piece  of  comedy  as  My 
Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me,  the  situa- 
tion is  created  by  an  endeavor  to  respond 
to  social  claims  and  duties.  Dr.  Hale  has 
his  home  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  but  he 
lives  in  the  United  States,  and  he  thinks, 
speaks,  and  acts  as  if  the  nation  was  one 
great  friendly  neighborhood. 

He  is  preeminently  the  Neighbor  of  his 
time;  the  man  to  whom  any  other  man's 
interest  is  dear,  who  cares  not  only  for  his 
own  but  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellows,  and 
who  has  become  a  kind  of  universal  helper. 
The  centre  of  his  interests  being  outside 
himself,  Dr.  Hale  has  been  a  promoter  of 
cheer,  an  inspirer  of  courage,  a  stimulator 
of  kindness.  He  long  ago  found  the  secret 
of  rational  optimism,  which  is  to  think 
about  others  instead  of  thinking  about 
yourself;  and  he  has  given  the  best  possi- 
ble formula  for  a  happy  life  in  his  well- 
known  phrase,  "Look  up  and  not  down, 
look  out  and  not  in,  and  lend  a  hand." 

There  are,  apparently,  no  limits  to  his  in- 
dustry and  fertility.  He  has  not  only  lived  a 
wonderfully  helpful  life,  but  he  has  organ- 
ized helpfulness  and  given  it  the  multiplied 
power  of  combined  usefulness.     A  prolific 


writer,  his  success  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  as  preeminently 
the  Neighbor  with  his  pen  as  with  his  voice. 
He  is  free  from  all  literary  cant  and  pre- 
tention ;  he  writes,  as  he  talks,  informally, 
directly,  simply.  He  never  becomes  ora- 
torical or  rhetorical ;  his  manner  is  always 
conversational.  He  has  wide  knowledge 
of  affairs  and  of  men,  he  is  interested  in 
everything  which  concerns  his  kind,  he  has 
invention,  humor,  and  the  command  of  a 
very  lucid  and  persuasive  style.  He  reminds 
one  at  times  of  De  Foe  in  his  genius  for 
giving  fiction  the  appearance  of  fact.  He 
has  written  history,  biography,  autobiog- 
raphy, essays,  addresses,  fiction ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  will  live  longest  in  two  or 
three  short  stories. 

If  Rembrandt  were  living  he  would  go 
around  the  globe  for  the  opportunity  to 
paint  Dr.  Hale's  face,  with  its  strong  lines 
and  deep  shadows.  No  face  is  better 
known;   no  man  more  widely  loved. 

{The  Outlook,  New  York  J 


Lord  Kelvin 

By  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Goodspeed 

It  seems  to  be  the  delight  of  some 
biographers  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
desirability,  if  not  necessity,  that  a  man  to 
be  really  great  in  any  walk  of  life  should 
start  with  nothing  but  a  shoe-blacking  out- 
fit, or  perhaps  with  the  borrowed  price  of 
a  first  batch  of  newspapers.  For  the 
encouragement  of  those  whose  parents 
possess  more  than  average  intelligence  and 
education  and  who  may  even  be  supplied 
with  some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  man  of  genius  and 
learning  whose  portrait  faces  these  lines 
was  born  of  highly  educated  parents  and 
has  ever  lived  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  culture  and  refinement. 

While  by  common  consent  Lord  Kelvin 
would  without  doubt  be  ranked  first  of  all 
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living  scientific  men,  it  is  perhaps  in  the 
domain  of  physical  science  and  the  practi- 
cal application  of  it  that  he  has  made 
himself  preeminent.  Indeed,  in  every  one 
of  the  several  branches  of  physics — 
dynamics,  heat,  sound,  light,  electricity, 
and  magnetism — he  has  at  some  period  of 
his  career  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
world  by  some  epoch-making  achievement, 
either  in  the  theoretical  development  of  the 
subject  or  in  the  application  of  already 
well  known  principles  to  the  solution  of 
great  engineering  problems. 

There  are  many  men  of  science  who 
possess  intellects  of  wonderful  power  in 
either  one  or  the  other  of  these  directions; 
but  probably  no  man  has  ever  lived  who 
has  combined  in  such  a  high  degree  and 
with  such  efficient  coordination  both  pure 
mathematical  ability  and  the  capability  and 
love  of  applying  the  deductions  of  abstract 
reasoning  in  practice.  As  an  example  of 
this  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  Lord 
Kelvin's  connection  with  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable.  It  is  clear  that  the  success- 
ful completion  and  continuous  operation  of 
this  notable  work  required  engineering  skill 
of  the  highest  order  in  all  the  departments  of 
this  great  profession,  each  of  which  has  in 
recent  years  become  a  separate  profession 
in  itself — civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
chemical  engineering.  Lord  Kelvin  then 
was  obviously  the  first   electrical  engineer. 

On  the  theoretical  side  of  science  Lord 
Kelvin  has  long  been  noted  for  his  contri- 
butions to  the  world's  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  matter,  and  for  his  funda- 
mental theories  to  explain  the  properties  of 
the  different  kinds  of  matter,  as  well  as  the 
behavior  of   bodies  in  their  mutual   action. 

Having  had  the  honor  to  meet  this  dis- 
tinguished man  on  several  occasions  in  an 
informal  manner,  the  writer  is  in  a  position 
to  appreciate  the  personal  traits  for  which 
Lord  Kelvin  is  universally  admired.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  men  of  great 
genius  possess  also  certain  characteristics 
of    disposition    which    are    undesirable   or 


even  obnoxious  to  their  associates.  But 
Lord  Kelvin  treats  with  great  indulgence 
the  honest  views  of  others,  though  they 
may  quickly  be  proved  untenable,  or  even 
absurd.  In  fact,  he  is  modest  and  unassum- 
ing in  marked  degree  ;  an  excellent  listener 
and  an  unembarrassing  critic. 

(University  of  PennsylvaniaJ 


Herbert  Spencer 

By  Professor  Alexander  T.  Ormond 

Without  doubt  the  greatest  single  move- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  was  that 
of  evolution,  and  Herbert  Spencer  was  its 
prophet.  At  a  time  when  Darwin  was 
scarcely  known  and  the  idea  of  evolution 
had  entered  into  the  heads  of  only  a  few 
workers  in  special  fields  of  science,  Herbert 
Spencer  had  conceived  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  as  a  universal  principle  and  had 
made  a  detailed  application  of  it  to  one 
field  in  his  Principles  of  Psychology.  Soon 
afterward  his  programme  was  published, 
embracing  an  exposition  of  first  principles 
together  with  their  application  in  the  fields 
of  biology,  psychology,  sociology,  ethics, 
and  religion.  To  this  scheme  of  work 
laid  down  more  than  forty  years  ago 
Spencer  has  faithfully  adhered,  and  in 
carrying  it  to  a  conclusion  has  given  a 
unique  example  of  single-hearted  consecra- 
tion to  the  one  purpose  of  his  life. 

Spencer's  system  of  thought  may  be  said 
to  rest  on  two  great  generalizations  which 
together  form  the  basis  of  his  philosophy. 
The  first  is  that  of  evolution,  which  he 
formulates  as  a  universal  principle  of  all 
knowledge  and  applies  as  the  constructive 
law  of  all  the  sciences.  The  second  is  his 
postulate  of  one  ultimate  Energy  or 
Power,  reached  by  generalizing  from  the 
scientific  laws  of  correlation  ami  conserva- 
tion of  energy.  This  one  energy  Spencer 
takes  to  be  the  ground  and  spring  of  both 
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nature  and  consciousness.  Combining  the 
two  principles  Spencer  reaches  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  his  system :  that  of  an  all- 
including  evolution-process  that  is  the 
expression  of  an  energy  that  underlies 
and  sustains  it.  On  this  basis  he  draws 
his  well-known  distinction  between  the 
Knowable,  which  is  simply  the  world  of 
evolution,  and  the  Unknowable  to  which 
belong  such  problems  as  that  of  the  nature 
of  the  Ultimate  Power  itself  and  the  final 
spiritual  destiny  of  man. 

In  working  out  the  applications  of  his 
principles  he  has  been  led  to  take  sides  on 
many  questions  that  are  still  open  issues, 
and  some  of  these  may  be  decided  against 
him.  But  when  due  allowance  has  been 
made  for  this  debatable  field,  enough  of 
undisputed  territory  remains  to  secure 
Spencer's  position  as  the  most  important 
intellectual  force  of  his  time. 

There  are  three  respects  in  which  he 
has  notably  influenced  the  life  of  his  cen- 
tury. First,  as  the  author  and  most 
powerful  exponent  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
revolutionizing  the  whole  culture  of  his 
time.  There  is  not  a  single  branch  of 
knowledge  that  has  not  felt  his  transform- 
ing touch.  Secondly,  in  his  insistence  on 
the  existence  of  a  power  underlying  evolu- 
tion he  has  not  only  contributed  to  the 
unity  of  science  and  religion,  but  his 
voice  has  uttered  the  protest  of  the  deeper 
religious  conviction  of  the  age  against  the 
tendency  to  reduce  religion  to  a  purely 
naturalistic  basis.  Then,  again,  we  find  in 
Herbert  Spencer  the  most  uncompromising 
optimist  of  his  time.  That  evolution  is 
ever  working  toward  the  best  results  and 
that  the  dependence  of  the  world-process 
on  the  Ultimate  Power  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  final  triumph  of  good — of 
this  he  is  firmly  convinced,  and  his  sturdy 
faith  in  goodness  never  wavers.  His 
optimism  is  a  dominating  note  in  his  whole 
theory  and  practice,  in  his  sociology  and 
ethics,  in  his  politics  and  religion. 


The  appearance  of  a  system  so  sweeping 
and  revolutionary  as  that  of  Herbert 
Spencer  could  not  but  give  rise  to  bitter 
controversy  as  well  as  stormy  opposition. 
But  it  has  been  the  authc's  good  fortune 
to  pass  through  the  period  of  tempest  into 
the  serene  atmosphere  of  a  peaceful  old 
age,  where,  notwithstanding  the  yet  un- 
settled questions,  he  can  contemplate  the 
wide  acceptance  of  the  principles  that  are 
most  dear  to  him.  No  one  will  grudge 
him  this  reward  of  a  long  and  noble 
activity.  Herbert  Spencer  has  steadfastly 
declined  all  honors  and  distinctions,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  life  he  stands  an  uncrowned 
king  in  the  intellectual  world. 

(Princeton  University) 


Henrik  Ibsen 

By  William  Morton  Payne 

Henrik  Ibsen  was  seventy-five  years  old 
on  the  20th  of  last  March,  which  fact, 
taken  in  connection  with  his  commanding 
position  among  the  intellectual  forces  of 
his  time,  fully  justifies  his  inclusion  in  the 
company  of  "grand  old  men"  which  the 
nineteenth  century  has  left  as  its  legacy  to 
the  twentieth.  His  work  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  controversy  almost  as  fierce 
and  wide-spread  as  that  which  raged  about 
the  music  of  Wagner  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  the  triumph  of  the  principles  for 
which  he  has  fought  is  almost  equally  com- 
plete. Much  as  the  once  derided  "music 
of  the  future"  has  come  to  be  the  chief 
musical  inspiration  of  the  present,  the  plays 
of  Dr.  Ibsen  have  become  representative  of 
the  most  serious  and  wholesome  tendency 
in  the  dramatic  world  of  today.  The 
drama,  long  fallen  from  its  high  earlier 
estate,  is  again  taking  its  rightful  place 
among  the  forms  of  literary  art,  and  this 
regeneration  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Ibsen  more  than  to  that  of  any  other  man. 
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His  series  of  twelve  plays  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  modern  society  con- 
stitutes the  most  solid  contribution  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years  to  the  literature  of 
the  acting  drama.  They  began  in  1877 
with  The  Pillars  of  Society  ;  they  ended  in 
1899  (just  before  the  author's  health  broke 
down  and  his  career  seemed  to  be  closed) 
with  When  fVe  Dead  Awaken.  Taken  in 
their  totality,  these  twelve  plays  present 
the  most  complete  diagnosis  that  has  been 
made  in  literary  form  by  any  one  man  of 
the  ills  of  the  modern  social  organism. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  their  unsparing  frankness, 
it  is  only  the  superficial  reader  or  listener 
who  can  find  them  merely  depressing,  for 
their  author,  far  from  being  a  despairer  or 
a  pessimist,  is  an  idealist  of  the  most  uncom- 
promising sort,  filled  with  a  sublime  faith  in 
the  future  of  mankind  and  the  noble  possi- 
bilities of  human  nature.  Many  and  malig- 
nant, in  the  vision  of  this  seer,  are  the  ills 
that  now  infect  our  life,  but  they  need  not 
prove  fatal,  and  he  ever  holds  before  our 
gaze  the  picture  of  life  as  it  may  become 
when  purified  by  love  and  broad-based 
upon  resolute  individual  wills — the  society 
of  the  future  supported  by  the  twin  pillars 
of  truth  and  justice. 

If  the  poet's  idealism  is  in  these  later 
plays  somewhat  obscured  by  the  necessity 
for  dwelling  upon  the  evils  to  be  overcome, 
it  shines  out  undimmed  in  his  even  more 
important  earlier  work.  Most  of  the  read- 
ers of  Dr.  Ibsen  still  view  his  writings  in  a 
distorted  perspective.  His  most  significant 
and  enduring  productions  lie  far  back  of 
the  whole  series  of  modern  social  dramas. 
He  began  his  career  with  a  strongly  roman- 
tic and  lyrical  impulse ;  then  the  charm  of 
the  legendary  heroic  past  fell  upon  him; 
finally,  in  the  sixties,  he  reached  the  cul- 
mination of  his  genius  in  the  production 
of  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt,  unquestionably 
his  two  greatest  works.  While  these  two 
imposing  poetic  dramas  are  substantially 
modern  in  theme,  they  are  conceived  in  the 
noblest  vein  of  idealism,  they  ate  invested 


in  rich  imaginative  color;  with  their  con- 
trasts of  tender  beauty  and  fierce  satire,  of 
love  and  pathos  and  indignation  at  white 
heat,  they  mark  the  very  highest  reach  of 
their  author's  powers.  Not  to  know  these 
masterpieces  is  not  to  know  the  true 
Henrik  Ibsen  at  all. 

Early  in  the  nineties,  Dr.  Ibsen  returned 
to  Norway  after  a  long  term  of  self-imposed 
exile,  and  has  since  then  resided  in  Chris- 
tiania.  With  his  five  years'  younger  con- 
temporary, Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  he  shares 
the  admiration,  although  not  the  enthu- 
siastic personal  devotion,  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  They  delignt  in  his  fame, 
and  are  proud  that  their  small  nation 
should  be  able  to  boast  of  his  possession. 
Two  years  ago  his  life  was  threatened  by 
a  serious  illness,  but  from  this  he  happily 
recovered  in  considerable  measure,  and  his 
friends  trust  that  he  may  be  spared  to  the 
world  for  many  years  to  come. 


{Xh'&J-  /Artf^^&i 


(Editor  The  Dial) 


Goldwin  Smith 

By  Professor  Adam  Shortt 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  described  him- 
self as  a  liberal  of  the  old  school,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  significant  of  his  attitude 
towards  men  and  measures  than  this  con- 
fession of  faith.  Given  his  personal  tem- 
perament and  rare  natural  endowments, 
and  the  principles  of  the  older  liberalism 
will  sufficiently  explain  both  his  lofty  ideals 
and  the  bewildered  public  notions  about 
his  stand  on   important  modern  problems. 

As  a  liberal  of  the  old  school  he  was 
imbued  with  its  earnest  aspirations  for 
the  practical  recognition  of  a  common 
spiritual  humanity  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  To  its  intelligent  supporters  this 
movement  certainly  implied  the  abolition  of 
those  petty  national   jealousies  which,  out 
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of  all  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  merits, 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  world.  Yet 
it  did  not  in  the  slightest  weaken  their 
devotion  to  true  national  ideals.  On  the 
contrary,  it  greatly  heightened  their  sense 
of  national  honor  and  duty,  and  thus  necessi- 
tated the  undertaking  of  many  practical 
domestic  reforms  in  the  interest  of  freedom 
and  humanity. 

But  though  the  movement  was  singu- 
larly fruitful  of  far-reaching  social  reforms 
in  the  British  Empire  and  among  other 
nations,  yet  the  confidently  expected  har- 
vest of  a  nobler  expression  of  national  life 
was  scanty  and  slow  of  ripening.  The 
spiritual  standard  set  was  too  high  to  be  at 
once  intelligently  accepted  and  practically 
realized  by  the  masses.  The  generous 
enthusiasm  waned,  and  the  political  lead- 
ers dropped  to  lower  levels,  characterized 
by  cruder  aspirations  for  material  greatness. 
It  is  significant  of  much  in  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  attitude  on  public  questions  and  of 
his  personal  influence,  that  when  this  social 
and  political  reaction  was  in  process  many 
of  the  adherents  of  the  larger  faith  looked 
to  him  to  save  the  situation  in  Parliament. 

However,  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has 
no  doubt  recognized,  the  pendulum  had  to 
have  its  swing  in  the  other  direction.  Yet, 
since  he  could  not  swing  with  it,  he  and 
those  like-minded  must  needs  for  a  time 
endure  a  splendid  isolation.  In  common 
with  several  others  who  felt  strongly 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  their  ideals,  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  has  steadfastly  remained 
the  exponent  of  an  imperfectly  fulfilled 
prophecy. 

He  holds  his  principles  not  as  speculative 
propositions,  but  as  intensely  practical 
truths  which  mark  the  course  of  destiny. 
His  deep  interest  in  the  great  problems  of 
life  has  prevented  him  from  becoming  a 
mere  man  of  letters  or  a  colorless  student  ; 
yet  he  is  a  rare  man  of  letters  and  a  close 
student.  Though  more  widely  read  in 
history  than  most  historians,  he  is  not 
really  an  historian  in  the  modern  technical 


sense.  He  is  an  interpreter  of  history;  a 
more  interesting  but  much  more  difficult 
function  to  discharge,  partaking,  as  it  does, 
of  the  prophetic  spirit,  and  leading  to  the 
casting  of  social  and  national  horoscopes. 
It  is  in  this  field  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
has  obtained  at  once  his  widest  renown 
and  his  severest  criticism.  He  has  given 
his  interpretations  of  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada;  and  even  the  criticisms  which 
these  have  elicited  have  proved  the  unique 
value  of  his  contributions. 

Throughout  his  career  the  very  indepen- 
dence and  courage  with  which  he  supports 
his  convictions  have  often  prevented  an 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  recognition  of 
his  aims  by  the  average  citizen,  in  whose 
service  he  has  chiefly  labored.  To  a  gen- 
eration which  has  not  known  the  larger 
vision  of  a  civilization  that  may  reach 
beyond  national  or  imperial  boundaries,  he 
is  not  sufficiently  indulgent.  He  will  not 
condescend  to  explain  himself;  and  hence 
in  an  age  when  the  return  swing  of  the 
pendulum  has  barely  passed  from  a  paro- 
chial selfishness  to  a  national  selfishness — 
named  imperialism — this  liberal  of  the  old 
school  is  regarded  as  too  narrow  and 
unpatriotic,  while  the  real  source  of 
its  distrust  of  him  is  that  his  vision  of 
national  greatness  is  still  too  broad  and 
humanitarian. 

But  though  his  message  may  often  fail 
to  reach  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  given, 
yet  the  failure  is  only  seeming;  for  with 
that  discriminating  minority,  with  whom, 
as  Goethe  says,  all  great  and  good  things 
lie,  his  influence  has  been  quickening  and 
purifying.  Thus,  though  his  professed 
disciples  are  few.  yet  those  who  have 
profited  from  his  teaching  are  main. 
Much  of  the  seed  which  he  sows  must  die- 
before  it  springs  again. 


Cl^diM, 


Queen  i  Universit) .  Canada  * 


On  Thursday,  March  J  J,  l88j,  there  was  held  in  the  'Boston  Museum  an  "Authors* 
Reading  "  in  the  interest  of  the  Longfellow  Memorial  Fund.  A  letter  which  was  written 
on  the  evening  of  that  day  by  a  young  man  to  his  fiancee  in  the  IVest,  has  accidently  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  this  Magazine.  Permission  to  publish  the  letter  has  been  secured. 
The  pictures.,  which  are  faithfully  reproduced,  were  drawn  by  the  writer  of  the  letter  and 
appear  on  the  sheets  in  illustration  of  the  text.  — EDITOR. 


Boston,  March  31,  1887. 

My  dear 

Boston  is  always  ready  for  such  a 
gathering  as  I  stood  up  to  this  afternoon. 
In  the  presence  of  such  distinguished 
people  I  preferred  standing,  particularly  as 
the  seats  were  five  dollars  each.  Fairly 
comfortable  standing  room  cost  only  one 
dollar.  New  York  gathers  its  crowds  for 
drama,  Philadelphia  for  music,  Chicago  for 
sport,  but  no  other  American  city  can 
equal  Boston  when  literature  and  culture 
are  on  the  boards.  For  my  part  I  never 
saw  a  finer  looking  audience  than  that 
which  packed  the  Boston  Museum  today. 
The  seats  were  not  only  all  filled,  but 
people  stood  thick,  one  wedged  against 
another  in  every  available  space.  This 
theatre,  situated  on  Tremont  Street,  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  theatre  centre 
on  Washington  Street,  is  not  so  large  as 
some  of  the  other  theatres,  but  is  consid- 
ered by  conservative  people  to  be  the  only 
really  "  good  "  play-house  for  church  mem- 
bers and  Back  Bay  children. 

Tom  and    I   went   out   to   lunch  today 

with  Professor .     The   old    man   was 

particularly  chatty,  and  we  found  ourselves 
a  little  behind  time  at  the  "Readings" 
which  were  advertised  to  begin  promptly 
at  two  o'clock.  When  we  reached  the 
theatre  the  crowd  seeking  admission 
reached  well  out  into  the  street.  Tom, 
always  good  in  a  crowd,  used  his  football 
experience  to  make  a  passageway  for  me, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  secured  very  good 
standing  room  well  down  one  of  the  centre 
aisles. 

In  a  box  directly  in  front  of  us  sat  the 
poet's  brother,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Long- 
fellow, and   with   him  three  or  four  ladies, 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


two  of  whom,  1  was  told,  were  the  poet's 
daughters.  The  brother  resembles  the 
familiar  picture  of  the  poet  very  much  ; 
one  could  almost  imagine  that  he  was 
Longfellow  himself. 

We  were  in  time  to  see  the  foot-lights 
turned  on  and  the  curtain  go  up,  but  failed 
in  our  scramble  for  admission  to  secure  a 
programme.  Sitting  in  an  irregular  semi- 
circle on  the  stage,  some  on  chairs,  others 
on  sofas,  were  the  ten  noted  men,  includ- 
ing (Mrs.)  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  the 
chairman,  whom  we  had  paid  our  dollar  to 
see  and  hear.  I  should  willingly  have 
invested  in  a  five  dollar  seat  for  you  if  you 
could  have  joined  me.  This  was  my  first 
and  continuous  wish.  You  know  more 
about  these  author  fellows  than  I  do.  and 
would  have  gotten  a  good  deal  more  out 
of  the  show.      The  fact  is  1  took  the  after- 
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noon  off  just  to  absorb  some  of  the  spirit 
of  the  performance  so  that  I  might  get  it 
to  you,  if  only  in  a  second-hand  way. 

A  small  reading-table,  a  large  bunch  of 
flowers,  and  a  pitcher  of  water  with  the 
accompanying  goblet  were  the  only  orna- 
ments (except  Aldrich)  on  the  stage.  The 
chairman,  a  Harvard  president  or  professor 
or  something — a  pretty  dry  stick — led  off 
with  a  very  uninteresting  speech  which 
fortunately  ended  with  a  funny  story  intro- 
ducing Mark  Twain.     Twain   had   been 


Mark  Twain 


sitting  uneasily  and  awkwardly  on  an 
uncomfortable  church-back  chair  at  one 
end  of  the  semicircle  group.  He  looked  as 
though  the  other  fellows  had  got  him  into 
a  trap  and  he  was  just  waiting  either  to  get 
even  or  to  bolt  out  a  side  door.  He  is  a 
spindle-legged,  top-heavy,  short  man  with 
a  good  deal  of  bushy  black  hair  as  a  finish. 
When  he  rose  to  come  forward  he  began 
bowing,  and  bowed  all  the  way  to  the 
front.  His  twinkling  eyes  are  set  well 
back  from  his  face,  and  his  beautifully 
curved  nose  looks  down  upon  a  dark, 
burdensome  moustache.  The  smallest 
child  familiar  with  his  portrait  which  hangs 
in  your  mother's  sitting-room  would  have 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  recognizing  the 
original.  His  reading  selection  was 
11  English  as  She  is  Taught,"  which  is  to 
appear  in  the  Century  Magazine  tomorrow. 
I  shall  send  you  the  magazine  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  a  copy.  The  article  is  made  up 
largely  of  definitions  and  mistakes  made  by 


school  children.  "  He  enjoys  riding  on  a 
philosopher";  Mark  said  in  parenthesis, 
taking  a  side  glance  at  Lowell,  "Anybody 
would."  "Adverbs  should  always  be  used 
as  adjectives  and  adjectives  as  adverbs." 
"A  straight  line  is  any  distance  between 
two  places."  "  Parallel  lines  are  lines  that 
can  never  meet  until  they  run  together." 
"A  circle  is  a  round,  straight  line  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle."  ''  Things  which  are 
equal  to  each  other  are  equal  to  anything 
else."  These  are  as  many  of  the  defini- 
tions as  I  remember.  I  could  easily  add  a 
few  from  my  own  little  bit  of  school 
experience.  Twain  came  first  and  I  liked 
him  best.  His  funniest  stuff  didn't  change 
a  muscle  on  Lowell's  face.  The  latter  sat 
upright,  rigid,  cold,  apparently  plotting 
suicide. 

Next  to  Clemens  came  little  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  He  would  never  have 
made  his  salt  as  a  physician  in  the  West. 
He's  too  little  ;  scarcely   higher  than  the 


Olivkr  Wendell  Hoi.mfs 


back  of  an  ordinary  chair.  I  believe  he  is 
smaller  than  Ida's  Bob,  and  gracious 
knows  Bob  is  small  enough  to  start  grow- 
ing over  again.  His  face  is  small,  triangu- 
lar, wrinkled,  and  red — the  kind  of  red 
produced  with  a  bath  towel.  His  hair  is 
cut  short  and  sticks  out  like  bristles,  all 
white  except  a  round  spot  on  the  top  which 
is  gray.  He  has  no  beard,  and  if  he  hail 
had  a  white  cap  ami  a  breakfast  shawl  he 
would  have  made  a  first  rate  light-weight 
grandmother  of  eighty.     When  lu-  LTot  up 
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to  read  his  little  piece  the  applause  burst 
forth  in  the  most  enthusiastic  fashion.  It 
was  very  evident  that  Boston  likes  Holmes. 
I  want  to  say  right  here  that  these  fellows 
can't  read  their  own  stuff — pieces  that  are 
read  and  declaimed  at  every  cross-roads 
school  in  the  country.  It  really  was  funny 
to  see  them  with  books  out  practicing 
while  others  were  performing — doing  it 
too  like  boys  cribbing  at  examination. 
Holmes  is  a  very  jolly  looking  man,  and 
what  there  is  of  him  must  be  good. 

Mrs.  Howe  followed  Dr.  Holmes.  In 
appearance  she  resembles  the  common 
pictures  of  Queen  Victoria,  though  I  pre- 


James    Russell  Lowell 


sume  she  is  much  taller.  Her  dress  was 
plain  black  velvet  neatly  trimmed,  and  she 
wore  a  white  tie  and  white  cap.  She  is 
stout  but  very  stately  and  commanding  in 
appearance,  a  decided  contrast  to  the  trim 
little  man  who  preceded  her.  She  has  no 
voice  for  reading,  and  I  heard  very  little. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  prose  or 
poetry. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  came  next.  His 
selection  was  good  and  apparently  had 
been  well  practiced.  He  is  an  odd  looking 
man  and  wears  misfit  clothes.  His  coat 
seemed  to  have  more  buttons  than  button- 
holes, with   some    of    the    buttons    doing 


Edward  Everett  Hale 


double  duty.  I  have  drawn  a  little  picture 
of  him  here  which  at  least  shows  the  man's 
pose.  His  skin  is  Indian  in  color,  his  eyes 
are  sunken,  and  his  hair  grows  in  bunches, 
two  of  the  bunches  being  over  his  eyes. 
Colonel  Higginson   I   didn't   care  much 
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for.       He  is  as  tall   and   straight  as  a  bean 
pole,  and  knew  his  piece  by  heart. 

Then  came  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
While  the  show  was  in  progress  Aldrich 
and  Howells  sat  close  together  at  the  back 
and  chatted  occasionally.  Aldrich  sat  stiff 
and  prim  as  though  he  had  called  for  the 
first  time  to  pay  attention  to  Mrs.  Howe 
who  sat  at  his  right,  and  was  naturally 
bashful  and  nervous,  while  Howells  sat  on 
his  back  (see  my  drawing)  his  feet  a  yard 
and  a  quarter  apart  out  in  front  of  him,  his 
hands  in  gray  trousers  pockets,  and  his  head 
on  the  back  of  the  chair.  Aldrich  doesn't 
look  more  than  thirty  and  Howells  would 
pass  easily  for  forty.  Aldrich  when  stand- 
ing before  the  foot-lights  didn't  seem  to 
know  what  to  do  with  his  feet,  and 
throughout  his  reading,  which  was  very 
poor  from  an  elocutionary  standpoint,  he 
was  nervous  in  the  extreme.  The  reason 
may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
several    rows  of    very    pretty    Boston    girls 


directly  in  front  of  him.  Aldrich  is  what 
girls  call  handsome;  his  hair,  his  mous- 
tache, his  tie,  his  clothes,  his  bouquet — all 
seemed  prepared  for  the  occasion.  I 
imagine  that  Longfellow  only,  and  no 
amount  of  money,  could  drag  him  out  to 
read  in  public.  At  any  rate  he  didn't 
seem  to  relish  the  task,  not  even  a  little  bit. 

Howells  is  stout  and  chunky.  The 
chairman  in  introducing  him  said  that  he 
(the  chairman)  had  shaken  hands  with 
Lemuel  Barker  at  the  door  and  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Silas  Lapham  were  in  the  audi- 
ence before  him. 

But  surely  this  is  enough.  If  the  morn- 
ing papers  make  a  decent  report  of  the 
entertainment    I    shall    send     you    copies. 


William   Dean  Howells 


Curtis  and  Lowell  said  their  pieces  in  good 
style.  Perhaps  "  Prue  and  I  "  were  in  the 
audience,  too  ;  perhaps  not.  Curtis  is  by 
far  the  ablest  looking  man.  Lowell  is  sail, 
sorry,  and  serious.  It  may  be  that  the 
memories  of  Longfellow  were  hovering 
about  and  were  responsible  for  some  of  the 
platform  moods. 

Tomorrow  evening's  letter  will  be  some- 
thing else.     1  am  sorry  you  could  nor  have 
been  with  mi-  today.      Good  night. 
Yours  affectionately, 


The  Evolution  of  the  Modern 
French  Novel 


By  PAUL  BOURGET 


Now  that  the  work  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  finished  we  are  able  more  clearly 
to  distinguish  its  characteristics  in  every 
country  and  in  every  branch  of  activity. 
If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  domain  of 
literature  in  France  we  may  say  that  this 
century  was  preeminently  the  age  of  the 
novel.  It  is  not  that  at  certain  periods,  as 
in  1830,  lyric  production  was  not  admirable 
in  the  group  comprising  Hugo  and 
Lamartine,  Vigny  and  Musset;  not  that  at 
others,  as  in  i860,  critical  production  was 
not  excellent,  when  the  Lundis,  the  Essais 
de  Critique  et  d'Histoire,  and  the  Etudes 
d'Historie  Religieuse  appeared  simultan- 
eously. But  these  were  momentary 
superiorities.  There  was  no  great  French 
poetry  at  the  beginning  of  the  century ; 
there  has  been  none  at  its  close.  So  too, 
before  Sainte-Beuve,  there  was  but  little 
able  French  criticism,  and  since  the  death 
of  Renan  and  Taine  its  most  eminent 
representatives  are  quite  isolated.  They 
work  by  themselves  and  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  around  them  any  great 
movement. 

But  even  in  the  first  year  of  the  century, 
what  work  was  most  astonishingly  success- 
ful ?  A  novel  :  Atala,  by  Chateaubriand. 
And  during  the  last  years  of  the  century 
what  works  were  prominent  in  booksellers' 
windows  and  ran  into  countless  editions  ? 
Novels  again,  those  of  Daudet,  Maupas- 
sant, Zola,  Loti,  and  Anatole  France,  to 
mention  but  a  few  names  among  masters 
of  this  branch  of  literature  in  the  epoch, 
1 870- 1 900.  Herein  lies  a  phenomenon 
too  constant  to  be  aught  but  the  effect  of 
a  permanent  cause.  It  is  this  cause  that 
must  first  be  made  clear  in  order  to  explain 
the  part  played  by  the  novel  in  France  for 
one  hundred  years. 

Two  peculiar  features  of  French  society 
resulting  from  the  Revolution  are  sufficient 
to  explain  the  success  of  the  novel.  They 
seem  to  be  contradictory  but  are  in  fact 
coexistent.  The  first  of  these  features  is 
the     increasing     general     development     of 


Aujourd'hui  que  le  XlXe  siecle  a  fini  son 
oeuvre,  nous  distinguons  plus  nettement 
quelle  fut  sa  caracteristique  dans  chaque 
pays  et  dans  chaque  branche  d'activite. 
En  France,  et  si  Ton  s'en  tient  au  domaine 
de  la  litterature,  on  peut  dire  que  ce  siecle 
fut  surtout  l'age  du  roman.  Ce  n'est  pas 
qu'a  de  certaines  periodes — ainsi  en  1830 
— la  production  lyrique  n'ait  ete  admirable 
dans  le  groupe  qui  reunissait  Hugo  et 
Lamartine,  Vigny  et  Musset,  et  a  d'autres 
— ainsi  en  i860 — la  production  critique, 
quand  les  Lundis,  les  Essais  de  Critique  et 
d'Histoire,  les  Etudes  d'Histoire  Religieuse 
paraissaient  simultanement.  Maisce  furent 
des  superiorites  momentanees.  II  n'y  avait 
pas  de  grande  poesie  francaise  au  debut  du 
siecle,  et  il  n'y  en  avait  plus  a  la  fin. 
Pareillement,  la  forte  critique  n'existait 
guere  avant  Sainte-Beuve,  et  depuisla  mort 
de  Renan  et  de  Taine,  ses  representants  les 
plus  distingues  demeurent  bien  isoles,  tra- 
vaillant  chacun  a  part  et  sans  avoir  reussi 
a  creer  autour  d'eux  un  large  mouvement. 

Tout  au  contraire,  et  des  la  premiere 
annee  du  siecle,  quel  ouvrage  obtenait  un 
retentissant  succes  ?  Un  roman :  Atala 
de  Chateaubriand,  et  dans  les  toutes  der- 
nieres  annees  du  meme  siecle,  quels  ou- 
vrages  figuraient  aux  devantures  des  librairies 
avec  des  chiffres  d'editions  extraordinaires  ? 
Des  romans  encore,  ceux  de  Daudet,  de 
Maupassant,  de  Zola,  de  Loti,  d'Anatole 
France,  pour  ne  citer  que  quelques  noms 
parmi  les  maitres  du  genre  dans  cette 
epoque  qui  va  de  1870  a  1900.  II  y 
a  la  un  phenomene  trop  constant  pour 
qu'il  ne  soit  pas  l'effet  d'une  cause  perma- 
nente.  C'est  cette  cause  qu'il  importe  de 
degager  d'abord  pour  definir  le  role  que  le 
roman  a  joue  en  France  depuis  cent  ans. 

Deux  traits  particuliers  de  la  societe 
francaise  issue  de  la  Revolution  suffisent  a 
expliquer  cette  vogue  du  genre  romanesque. 
lis  semblent  contradictoires,  mais,  a  ['ex- 
perience ils  coexistent.  Le  premier  de  ces 
traits  est  le  developpement  de  plus  en  plus 
general    dans    cette    societe    de    la    petite 
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small  properties,  or  more  strictly,  of  small 
fortunes.  The  Civil  Code,  by  introducing 
definitely  into  families  the  apparently 
equitable  principle  of  an  equal  division  of 
inheritances,  has  created  a  greater  number 
of  little  fortunes  in  France  than  exist  else- 
where, and  as  a  consequence  more  very 
narrow  but  secure  lives,  in  a  state  of  pros- 
perity very  petty  but  enduring.  The 
extension  of  the  governmental  service, 
always  growing  in  a  nation  excessively 
centralized,  has  still  further  increased  the 
number  of  these  middle-class  and  comfort- 
able existences.  This  makes  an  enormous 
total  of  moderately  well-to-do  people 
whose  lives  are  without  great  ambitions  or 
important  events,  and  of  not  unpleasant 
monotony.  And  it  also  makes  a  vast 
number  of  readers  all  ready  for  the  novel. 
The  novel,  in  fact,  gives  them  precisely 
what  they  lack — a  little  adventure,  unex- 
pected events,  and  the  portrayal  of  passions 
and  their  daring  to  those  whose  lives  are 
almost  always  prearranged;  a  "possible 
history" — the  expression  is  Goncourt's — 
to  those  who  have  no  history.  The 
less  a  man  acts,  the  greater  his  taste  for 
description  of  energetic  and  active  life. 
It  is  just  this  charm  of  contrast  which 
caused  in  France  the  tremendous  success 
of  the  romantic  style  at  a  time  when  in 
actual  life  there  was  less  and  less  romance. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  regulation  of 
private  life  thus  became  more  and  more 
established  in  the  society  subject  to  the 
Civil  Code,  a  contrary  spirit  of  agitation 
and  unrest  was  taking  place  in  the  world 
of  morals.  This  is  the  second  feature  of 
which  I  spoke  just  now.  The  violent 
overthrow  of  a  state  of  things  several  cen- 
turies old  gave  rise  from  the  very  close  of 
the  Revolution  to  a  disturbance  of  reason 
and  emotion  which  has  been  called  the 
"disease  of  the  century."  Even  after  a 
hundred  years  this  restlessness  is  not 
allayed.  When  we  seek  to  define  it,  we 
find  it  has  consisted,  and  still  consists, 
chiefly  in  the  necessity  every  young 
Frenchman  feels  on  entering  life  of  form- 
ing his  own  personal  opinions  and  conclu- 
sions regarding  religion,  politics,  social 
questions,  and,  in  short,  all  subjects.  The 
profound  unity  of  souls  has  vanished  with 
tradition.  A  kind  of  intellectual  and 
sentimental  anarchy  is  installed  in  its  place, 
which  is  found  also,  although  to  a  lesser 
degree,  among  all  peoples  influenced  by 
democracy.     This    characteristic    restless- 


propriete,  ou,  pour  parler  plus  exactement, 
des  petites  situations.  Le  Code  civil,  en 
introduisant  definitivement  dans  les  families 
le  principe,  equitable  en  apparence,  d'un 
partage  egal  des  heritages,  a  crce  en  France 
une  quantite  plus  considerable  qu'ailleurs 
de  petites  fortunes,  par  suite,  de  destinees 
tres  etroites,  mais  sures,  installees  dans  un 
bien-etre  tres  mesquin,  mais  durable. 
L'extension  du  fonctionnariat,  toujours 
grandissant  dans  une  nation  centralisee 
a  l'exces,  a  encore  accru  le  nombre  de  ces 
existences  mediocres  et  paisibles.  Cela  fait 
un  total  enorme  de  destinees  movennes, 
sans  fortes  initiatives,  sans  evenements 
importants,  d'une  monotonie  assez  douce. 
Et  cela  fait  aussi  un  vaste  lot  de  lecteurs 
tout  prepares  pour  le  roman.  Celui-ci  en 
effet  leur  apporte  ce  qui  precisement  leur 
manque,  un  peu  d'aventure,  des  peripeties 
imprevues,  l'image  des  passions  et  de  leur 
audace,  a  eux  dont  le  sort  est  presque 
toujours  regie  d'avance,  une  "  histoire 
possible  " — le  mot  est  de  Goncourt — a  eux 
qui  n'ont  pas  d'histoire.  Moins  un  homme 
agit,  plus  il  a  de  gout  pour  la  representa- 
tion d'une  existence  energique  et  agissante. 
C'est  ce  meme  attrait  de  contraste  qui  a  fait 
en  France  la  prodigieuse  fortune  du  genre 
romanesque  a  une  epoque  ou  il  y  a  eu 
de  moins  en  moins  de  roman  dans  la  realite. 
En  meme  temps  qu'il  se  faisait  ainsi, 
dans  cette  societe  soumise  au  Code  civil, 
une  regularisation  de  plus  en  plus  assoyie 
de  la  vie  privee,  un  travail  inverse  d'agita- 
tion  et  d'inquietude  s'accomplissait  dansle 
monde  moral.  C'est  le  second  trait  que 
j'annoncais  tout  a  l'heure.  La  chute 
violente  d'un  etat  de  choses  plusieurs  fois 
seculaire  avait  produit  des  le  lendemain  de 
la  Revolution  ce  trouble  des  intelligences 
et  des  sensibilites  que  Ton  a  appele  la 
maladie  du  siecle.  Apres  cent  ans,  ce 
malaise  n'est  pas  gueri.  Quand  on  cherche 
a  le  definir,  on  trouve  qu'il  a  surtout  con- 
sisted et  qu'il  consiste  encore,  dans  la 
necessite  pourchaque  jeune  francais,  a  son 
entree  dans  la  vie,  de  se  faire  sur  la  religion, 
sur  la  politique,  sur  les  problemes  sociaux, 
sur  tous  les  sujets  enfin,  des  opinions  per- 
sonnels et  raisonnees.  L'unite  profonde 
des  ames  a  disparu  avec  les  traditions. 
Une  espece  d'anarchie  intellectuelle  et 
sentimentale  s'est  installee  a  la  place,  qui 
se  retrouve,  quoiqu'a  un  degre  moindre, 
dans  tous  les  peuples  travailles  par  la  dem- 
ocratic Je  disais  que  ce  caractere  d'in- 
quietude    des    consciences    s'accorde    mal 
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ness  of  conscience  is,  as  I  have  said,  very 
much  out  of  tune  with  the  characteristic 
monotony  of  life  arising  from  the  system  of 
small  fortunes  and  occupations.  Herein 
lies  a  contradiction  we  are  forced  to  accept 
as  a  fact,  and  as  one  more  proof  of  a  law 
which  seems  to  be  quite  general,  namely, 
that  divorce  between  thought  and  act  is 
with  civilized  man  a  constant  phenomenon. 

Touching  the  special  point  under  discus- 
sion in  these  notes  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
state  of  mind  must  conduce  to  the  success 
of  the  novelist's  art.  From  the  one  fact 
alone  that  a  novel  is  a  "  possible  history," 
it  follows  that  every  novel,  whether  it  will 
or  no,  suggests  problems  of  thought,  of 
conscience,  of  emotion.  The  author  need 
not  solve  the  problems  ( Merimee,  Flaubert, 
Maupassant  do  not)  but  they  are  none  the 
less  questions — of  the  right  of  vengeance 
in  Colomba,  for  instance,  of  the  troubles  of 
matrimony  in  Madame  Bovary,  of  illegiti- 
mate children  in  Pierre  et  Jean. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that  almost  all  the 
many  French  novelists  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  seen  the  possibilities  of  the 
novel  from  this  second  standpoint.  There 
are  very  few  among  them  who  have 
written,  as  did  the  gifted  Dumas,  stories 
for  stories'  sake.  The  story  has  almost 
always  been  for  them  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  study  of  morals  or  character.  It 
must  be  added  that  the  prodigious  output 
of  novels  has  been  dominated  by  one  man 
of  genius  who  from  the  first  gave,  if  we 
may  use  such  an  expression,  his  tonality  to 
this  branch  of  literature.  Of  course  I  mean 
Balzac.  This  writer,  semi-philosopher  and 
semi-artist,  who  called  himself  doctor  of 
social  sciences,  proposed,  to  use  his  own 
words,  to  write  at  the  same  time  "the 
history  and  the  criticism  "  of  his  own  age, 
"the  analysis  of  its  morals,"  and  "the 
examination  of  its  principles."  The 
extraordinary  power  of  observation  with 
which  he  was  endowed  was  coupled  with 
an  equally  powerful  imagination.  Thanks 
to  this  double  genius,  he  was  able  to  create 
a  type  of  novel  so  complete,  so  definite,  that 
all  his  successors  are  more  or  less  dependent 
on  him,  particularly  in  regard  to  care  and 
accuracy  in  delineation.  Every  French 
novelist  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  a  bit 
of  a  physiologist  as  well,  more  or  less  astute, 
more  or  less  trained,  but  ever  a  physiologist, 
and  moreover,  one  attempting  to  procure  in 
his  art  the  same  liberty  which  the  hospital 
and  the  lecture-room  give  to  the  physician. 


avec  ce  caractere  de  monotonie  des  desti- 
nees  developpe  par  le  systeme  des  petites 
fortunes  et  des  petits  emplois.  C'est  la 
une  contradiction  que  nous  devons  accepter, 
comme  un  fait,  et  comme  une  preuve  de 
plus  a  l'appui  de  cette  loi  qui  semble  bien 
generale,  a  savoir  que  chez  l'homme  civilise 
le  divorce  entre  la  pensee  et  Taction  est 
un  phenomene  constant. 

Pour  le  point  special  que  traite  cette 
note,  il  est  evident  qu'une  pareille  disposi- 
tion d'ame  devait  favoriser  aussi  la  vogue 
de  l'art  romanesque.  De  cela  seul  qu'un 
roman  est  "  de  l'histoire  possible,"  il  resulte 
que  tout  roman,  qu'il  le  veuille  ou  non, 
pose  des  problemes  d'idees,  de  conscience, 
de  sensibilite.  L'auteur  peut  ne  pas  don- 
ner  sa  solution,  et  c'est  le  cas  pour  un 
Merimee,  pour  un  Flaubert,  pour  un 
Maupassant — mais  le  probleme  n'en  est 
pas  moins  pose,  du  droit  a  la  vengeance 
dans  Colomba,  par  example,  des  difficultes 
du  manage  dans  Madame  Bovary,  des 
enfants  adulterins  dans  Pierre  et  Jean. 

II  est  bien  remarquable  que,  parmi  les 
nombreuxromanciersfrancaisduxix0  siecle, 
presque  tous  ont  apercu  l'art  du  roman  de 
ce  second  point  devue.  II  en  est  extreme- 
ment  peu  qui  aient,  comme  le  genial 
Dumas,  conte  pour  conter.  Le  plus 
souvent  le  recit  leur  a  ete  une  occasion  a 
faire  des  etudes  de  moeurs  ou  de  caracteres. 
II  faut  ajouter  que  cette  immense  produc- 
tion romanesque  a  ete  dominee  par  un 
homme  de  genie  qui,  du  premier  coup,  a 
donne,  si  Ton  peut  dire,  sa  tonalite  au 
genre.  On  entend  que  je  veux  parler  de 
Balzac.  Get  ecrivain,  mi-philosophe  et 
mi-artiste,  qui  s'appelait  lui-meme  un  doc- 
teur  es  sciences  sociales,  s'est  propose, 
suivant  ses  propres  expressions,  d'ecrire  a 
la  fois  "l'histoire  et  la  critique"  de  la 
societe  de  son  epoque,  "  1'analyse  de  m s 
moeurs"  et  "  la  discussion  deses  principes." 
I.  extraordinaire  pouvoir  d 'observation  dont 
il  etait  doue  s'accompagnait  d'un  pouvoir 
egal  d 'imagination.  Grace  a  ce  double 
genie,  il  a  su  cre'er  un  type  de  roman  si 
COmplet,  sidefinitif,  que  tons  ses  successeurs 
relevent  plus  ou  moins  du  lui,  notamment 
par  le  souci  de  la  verite  du  document. 
Dans  tout  romancier  francais,  depuis  cin- 
Quante  ans,  il  y  a  un  physiologiste,  plus 
ou  moins  perspicace,  plus  ou  moins 
renseigne,  mais  un  physiologiste  toujours, 
et   qui  pretend  apporter  dans  l'art  la  meme 

liberte    (pie    I'hopital    et     ['amphitheatre 
autorisent  chez  le  medecin. 
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For  the  writer  who  thus  scientifically 
attempts  to  portray  society  there  are  two 
roads  plainly  mapped  out,  and  it  is  but  sel- 
dom that  he  is  able,  like  Balzac,  to  engage 
with  equal  success  in  both.  Men  have 
life  in  common,  and  they  have  manners 
and  morals.  They  struggle  with  one 
another  and  they  develop  character.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  the  novel  of  manners 
and  morals  which  attempts  to  portray  char- 
acteristics common  to  such  and  such  a 
social  group,  and  there  is  the  novel  of 
analysis  which  attempts  to  lay  bare  the 
various  idiosyncrasies  of  such  and  such  a 
person.  These  two  kinds  of  novels  are, 
when  defined,  very  different.  The  novel 
of  morals  must  above  all  be  representative 
and  must  therefore  seek  average  person- 
alities under  average  conditions.  The 
novel  of  character  must  above  all  be  ana- 
lytic, and  must  therefore  seek  complex  or 
even  exceptional  personalities  which  can 
furnish  material  for  dissection.  The  novel 
of  morals  must  be  as  far  as  possible  object- 
ive, that  is  to  say,  its  author  ought  to  hide 
himself  behind  his  personages.  The  novel 
of  character,  on  the  contrary,  allows,  even 
compels,  its  author  to  support  his  analysis 
with  suggestions  and  comments.  It  is  an 
argument  he  is  attempting  to  demonstrate. 
These  points  of  difference  could  be  multi- 
plied, had  we  leisure.  These  alone,  how- 
ever, are  sufficient  to  explain  the  esthetics 
of  the  two  schools  into  which  the  French 
novel  has  been  divided  for  almost  sixty 
years.  The  novel  of  morals  has  been 
handled  with  remarkable  mastery  by  Gus- 
tave  Flaubert,  the  de  Goncourts,  Emile 
Zola,  Alphonse  Daudet,  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant, and  Huysmans,  by  the  entire  series 
of  novelists,  in  short,  called  naturalists. 
The  novel  of  analysis,  abandoned  for  a 
time  after  Constant  and  Stendhal,  may 
yet  count  to  its  credit  the  best  works  of 
George  Sand,  Feuillet,  Ferdinand  Fabre, 
and  Victor  Cherbuliez,  those  of  Pierre 
Loti  and  Anatole  France,  and,  in  general, 
of  all  those  writers  called  psychologists. 
After  such  names,  is  it  necessary  to  add 
that  either  of  these  formulas  may  give 
birth  to  masterpieces  ? 

Nevertheless,  it  is  apparent  today  that 
both  these  formulas  are  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  exhaustion.  Numerous  symptoms 
indicate  a  certain  yielding,  both  outside 
and  in,  of  the  school  of  observation.  There 
are  none  to  take  the  places  of  the  great 
novelists  who   have   died,    and    those  who 


Pour  l'ecrivain  qui  s'attache  ainsi  a 
peindre  scientifiquement  une  societe,  il  y  a 
evidemment  deux  voies  toutes  tracees,  et  il 
est  rare  qu'il  puisse,  com  me  Balzac, 
s'engager  avec  un  egal  bonheur  dans  Tune 
et  dans  l'autre.  Les  homines  vivent  en 
commun,  et  ils  ont  des  moeurs.  lis  luttent 
les  uns  contre  les  autres  et  ils  ont  des 
caracteres.  II  y  a  par  suite  un  roman  de 
moeurs  qui  se  propose  de  peindre  les  traits 
communs  a  tel  ou  tel  groupe  social,  et  il  y 
a  un  roman  d 'analyse  qui  se  propose  de 
mettre  a  nu  les  nuances  individuelles  de 
telle  ou  telle  personalite.  Ces  deux  sortes 
de  romans  sont  par  definition,  tres  differ- 
entes.  Le  roman  de  moeurs  doit  etre 
avant  tout  representatif,  et  par  consequent, 
chercher  des  personnages  moyens  engages 
dans  des  evenements  moyens.  Le  roman 
de  caracteres  doit  etre,  avant  tout, 
analytique,  et  par  consequent  chercher  des 
personnages  complexes,  autant  dire  excep- 
tionnels,  qui  puissent  fournir  matiere  a  sa 
dissection.  Le  roman  de  moeurs  doit 
etre,  autant  que  possible,  objectif,  c'est-a- 
dire  que  l'auteur  doit  s'effacer  derriere  ses 
personnages.  Le  roman  de  caracteres 
supporte,  au  contraire,  il  exige  meme  que 
l'auteur  accompagne  son  analyse  de  re- 
flexions et  de  commentaires.  C'est  une 
demonstration  qu'il  essaie.  On  multi- 
plierait  a  loisir  les  examples  de  ces  differ- 
ences. Ceux-ci  suffisent  a  eclairer 
Pesthetique  des  deux  ecoles  entre  lesquelles 
se  distribue  le  roman  francais  depuis  tantot 
soixante  ans.  Le  roman  de  moeurs  a  ete 
traite  avec  une  remarquable  superiorite  par 
Gustave  Flaubert  et  par  les  freres  de  Gon- 
court,  par  Emile  Zola  et  Alphonse  Daudet, 
par  Guy  de  Maupassant  et  par  Huysmans 
— enfin  par  toute  la  serie  des  romanciers 
appeles  naturalistes.  Le  roman  d'analyse, 
abandonne  depuis  Constant  et  Stendhal, 
puis  repris,  peut  compter  a  son  actif  les 
meilleurs  creations  de  George  Sand  et  de 
Feuillet,  de  Ferdinand  Fabre  et  de  Victor 
Cherbuliez,  celles  de  Pierre  Loti  et 
d'Anatole  France,  et  en  general  de  tous 
les  ecrivains  appeles  psychologiques.  Est-il 
besoin  d'ajouter,  apres  ces  noms,  que  1'une 
et  l'autre  formule  peut  donncr  naissance  a 
des  chefs-d'oeuvre  ? 

II  est  visible  qu'aujourd'hui  cependant 
ces  deux  formules  commencent  a  etre 
fatiguees.  De  nombreuses  symptomes 
indiquent  qu'il  y  a  comme  un  flechissement 
de  l'ecole  de  l'observation,  tant  exterieure 
qu'interieure.      Les  grands  romanciers  qui 
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are  still  alive  seem  to  be  busy  repeating 
their  former  successes.  It  is  not  easy  to 
predict  just  how  this  new  springtide  will 
come.  Yet  even  today  we  may  observe 
some  very  distinct  tendencies.  The  his- 
torical novel,  which  was  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  seems  once  more  to  have 
found  marked  favor,  and  of  late  years,  in 
the  sale  of  books,  prolonged  and  striking 
success  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Le  D'esastre, 
and  Les  Trongons  du  Glaive,  an  epic  in 
prose  which  the  Marguerittes  dedicate  to 
the  war  ot  1870. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  no  less  aban- 
doned political  novel  has  also  again  begun 
to  give  rise  to  quite  remarkable  works,  in 
whose  front  ranks  should  be  placed  Les 
D'eracin'es,  by  Maurice  Barres.  The  satir- 
ical novel  has  been  used  by  Leon  Daudet, 
and  especially  by  Anatole  France  in  a  series 
of  books  whose  hero  is  Bergeret,  with  a 
partiality  often  unfair,  but  with  incompar- 
able spirit  and  finesse.  Melchoir  de  Vogue 
has  blended  both  styles  in  his  admirable 
Morts  qui  Parlent,  and,  again,  we  see 
sketched  on  the  canvas  another  kind  of 
novel,  the  sociological  novel,  developed  by 
Emile  Zola  to  an  extraordinary  extent  in 
F'econdit'e  and  Travail.  These  signs  and 
many  others,  such  as  the  rejuvenation  of 
the  novels  of  esthetics  and  fantasy,  prove 
that  the  vitality  of  the  style  has  not  van- 
ished. Surely,  it  will  be  with  fiction  as 
with  painting  in  Italy,  and  indeed  as  with 
all  the  arts:  a  creator  of  genius  appears, 
whose  name  is,  in  the  realm  of  fresco, 
Giotto;  as  he  has  been  called  in  the  realm 
of  the  novel,  Balzac.  One,  two,  three 
generations  must  wear  themselves  out 
developing  the  results  of  the  principles 
formulated  by  this  great  mind.  Then 
another  genius  appears — perhaps  Piero 
della  Francesca,  Mantegna,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Michael  Angelo — and  another  line 
of  artists  follows  in  his  footsteps.  We  are 
awaiting  in  France  at  this  time  the  coming 
of  the  writer  who  shall  be  to  Balzac  what 
any  one  of  the  great  painters  just  men- 
tioned was  to  Giotto.  It  is  still  premature 
to  guess  what  the  program  of  this  twen- 
tieth century  Balzac  may  be,  but  we  may  say 
with  certainty  that  in  the  fullness  of  time 
another  form  of  novel  must  emerge  because 
of  the  richness  which  the  fair  art  of  fiction 
so  fertile,  so  broad,  still  holds  in  reserve. 
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ont  disparu  ne  sont  pas  remplaces,  et  ceux 
qui  survivent  paraissent  eux-memes  pre- 
occupes  de  se  renouveler.  II  est  malaise 
de  predire  dans  quel  sens  ce  renouveau 
s'accomplira.  Des  aujourd'hui  on  apercoit 
cependant  quelques  tendances  tres  dis- 
tinctes,  Le  roman  historique  qui  avait  etc 
a  peu  pres  abandonne  parait  retrouver  une 
faveur  marquee,  et  un  des  retentissants 
succes  de  librairie  de  ces  dernieres  annees 
aura  ete  pour  Le  D'esastre  et  Les  Trongons 
du  Glaive,  cette  epopee  en  prose  que  les 
freres  Margueritte  consacrent  a  la  guerre 
de    1870. 

D'autre  part,  le  roman  politique,  non 
moins  abandonne,  a,  lui  aussi,  recommence 
de  produire  des  ceuvres  bien  remarquables, 
au  premier  rang  desquelles  il  convient  de 
mettre  Les  'Deracines  de  M.  Maurice 
Barres.  Le  roman  satirique  a  ete  repris  par 
M.  Leon  Daudet  et  surtout  par  M.  Anatole 
France  dans  la  serie  de  ses  livres  dont  M. 
Bergeret  est  le  heros,  avec  une  partialite 
souvent  injuste  mais  la  verve  et  la  finesse  y 
sont  incomparables.  M.  Melchior  de 
Vogue  a,  dans  ses  admirables  Morts  qui 
Parlent,  fondu  les  deux  genres,  et,  d'autres 
part,  nous  voyons  s'esquisser  1'ebauche 
d'une  autre  sorte  de  roman,  le  roman 
sociologique,  porte  d'emblee  par  M.  Emile 
Zola  dans  F'econdit'e  et  dans  Travail  a  une 
ampleur  extraordinaire.  Ces  signes  et 
beaucoup  d'autres,  tels  que  le  rajeunisse- 
ment  du  roman  esthetique  et  du  roman 
fantaisiste,  prouvent  que  la  vitalite  du 
genre  n'est  pas  epuisee.  II  est  probable 
qu'il  en  sera  de  lui  comme  de  la  peinture 
en  Italie,  et,  on  peut  le  dire,  de  tous  les 
arts:  un  createur  de  genie  parait,  qui 
s'appelle,  dans  le  monde  de  la  fresque, 
Giotto,  comme  il  s'est  appele,  dans  le 
monde  du  roman,  Balzac.  Une,  deux, 
trois  generations  s'epuisent  a  developper 
les  consequences  des  principes  poses  par  ce 
grand  esprit.  Puis  un  autre  genie  parait 
qui  s'appelle  Piero  della  Francesca,  Man- 
tegna, Leonard  de  Vinci,  Michel-Ange — 
et  une  autre  lignee  d'artistesvient  a  la  suite. 
Nous  attendons  en  ce  moment,  en  France, 
la  venue  de  l'ecrivain  qui  soit  a  Balzac  ce 
qu'un  de  ces  grands  peintres  fut  a  Giotto. 
II  serait  premature  de  deviner  par  avance 
quel  sera  le  programme  de  ce  Balzac  de 
vingtieme  siecle — mais  qu'une  autre  forme 
de  roman  soit  ainsi  in  fieri,  on  pent 
l'affirmer,  a  constater  quelles  richesses  ce 
bel  art  du  roman,  si  fecond,  si  large,  porte 
encore  en  lui. 
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Bill  Nye  and  His  WorK 

By  Albert  L.  Hancock 

Two  decades  ago  the  town  of 
Laramie  was  one  of  those  unkempt 
collections  of  shacks  which,  with 
their  motley  gatherings  of  lawless 
resolutes,  constituted  the  spectac- 
ular outposts  of  American  civili- 
zation. There  the  cowboy  and  the 
tender-foot  eyed  each  other  with 
mutual  glances  of  suspicion,  and 
there,  at  the  noon  hour,  the  great 
transcontinental  engines  stopped 
to  replenish  their  boilers  after  the 
parching  run  across  the  Wyoming 
desert,  while  the  passengers,  lame 
from  the  cramped  postures  of  the 
day-coaches,  descended  to  stretch 
their  limbs,  and,  not  improbably, 
to  indulge  in  the  local  beverages. 

There  was  a  celebrity  in  Laramie 
in  those  days — one  of  America's 
original  fun-makers.  The  visitor 
who  went  down  the  main  street, 
turned  a  corner,  and  paused  before 
a  livery  stable  could  find  him  by 
this  sign  : 

Laramie  Boomerang, 

Walk  down  the  Alley, 

Twist  the  Gray  Mule's  Tail, 

Take  the  Elevator  Immediately. 

A  few  steps  aloft,  and  he  would 
enter  a  large  bare  room,  where, 
amid  the  click  of  type  and  the 
rattle  of  press,  a  tall  man  sat 
before  a  rude  wooden  table,  studi- 
ously   bent    over    his     newspaper 


THE  PASS  THAT  CAME  TOO  LATE 

BY  EDGAR  WILSON  NYE 

'Twas  just  after  the  Thornburg  massacre  on 
Milk  River,  and  sometime  subsequent  to  the 
ghastly  horror  of  the  White  River  Agency,  and 
while  we  were  the  neighbors  of  the  mild,  gentle 
CJte,  the  low-browed  but  loving  Ute,  who  murdered 
poor  old  Agent  Meeker,  and  dragged  his  gray  head 
through  the  clay  with  a  log-chain  about  his  neck 
afterward,  because  he  had,  in  a  cruel  and  harsh 
spirit,  asked  the  whole  White  River  tribe  to  hoe 
two  acres  of  their  own  potatoes ! 

Our  town  being  more  or  less  of  a  mining  town, 
and  the  Utes,  especially  under  Colorow,  the  wick- 
edest unhung  murderer  west  of  the  Missouri,  hav- 
ing prior  claims  to  a  good  deal  of  our  mining 
district,  which  seemed  to  curse  the  most  of  us  with 
doubt  when  we  went  into  a  prospect  hole,  as  to 
whether  we  would  ever  come  out  alive  or  not,  we 
were  watching  the  reports  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  and  doing  very  little  general  prospecting. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  these  apprehensive 
days  that  a  healthy  but  plebeian-looking  party, 
weighing  about  two  hundred  pounds,  rapped  softly, 
and  then  came  into  the  dugout  which  we  called 
our  office. 

I  will  call  him  St.  Aubrey,  because  I  do  not 
exactly  recall  his  name,  and  because  I  can  just 
remember  that  he  was  an  Englishman  with  a 
French  name.  He  was  a  "low-sot"  man  with  an 
air  of  neglect  about  his  clothes,  such  as  most  any- 
body would  have  after  dining  and  dressing  out  ot  a 
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copy.      It    was    Bill   Nye    in    the 
throes  of  another  "Think." 

Few  would  suspect,  on  first 
sight,  that  a  brilliant  humorist 
lurked  behind  the  mask  of  that 
plain  solemn  face.  The  specta- 
cles, the  bald  head,  the  general 
air  of  innocent  inexperience,  sug- 
gested, rather,  the  schoolmaster 
of  some  rough  temple  of  orthog- 
raphy. But  a  second  glance  of 
intelligent  analysis  would  observe 
that  the  organs  of  sense  indicated 


hollow-chested  pack-saddle  for  six  months,  during 
which  time  he  hadn't  seen  a  white  man  or  a 
Chinese  laundry. 

I  was  sitting  on  a  frontier  chair,  made  of  a  pine 
butt  with  a  strap  handle  nailed  on  the  top,  and 
administering  a  dose  of  kerosene  to  my  "  weepon  " 
when  Mr.  St.  Aubrey  came  in. 

He  didn't  try  to  look  pretty,  like  a  toy  cowboy 
with  a  chamois  shirt  and  a  nine-dollar  sombrero 
with  wattles  on  the  sides,  or  wear  soft  buckskin 
pantaloons  trimmed  with  beads.     He  was  homely, 
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keen  powers  of  perception ;  the 
alert  eyes,  the  prominent,  almost 
poking  nose,  the  slanting  ears,  as 
if  pricked  up  at  a  faint  sound — 
these  belied  the  general  impression 
of  inexperience,  and  warned  the 
wary  that  the  man  had  a  detec- 
tive's consciousness  of  what  was 
happening  about  him.  There  was 
something  about  the  mouth,  more- 
over, that  told  of  strength  in  re- 
serve— a  grim  suppressiveness,  as 
if  the  owner  had  a  secret  compact 


I'll  admit,  and  onery  as  you  might  say,  with  a  tend- 
ency toward  gastric  preponderance.  His  eyes  were 
small,  and  he  had  a  contour  like  a  woodchuck  or  a 
prairie-dog  after  a  prosperous  season.  He  had  the 
air  of  a  man  who  might  be  in  search  of  more  means, 
and  so  he  didn't  impress  me  very  well,  for  I  had 
been  doing  a  pretty  active  business  in  the  way  of 
assisting  deserving  but  busted  young  people  down 
toward  San  Francisco,  and  then  when  they  had  been 
hungry  enough  there,  and  at  the  same  time  jobless, 
I  had  helped  them  to  get  back  to  the  States,  where 
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with  himself  not  to  tell  all — as  if, 
being  a  humorist,  he  were  resolved 
to  let  the  world  have  only  the  joy- 
giving  part  of  him. 

And  yet  if  we  read  between  the 
lines  of  his  jocular  autobiography, 
we  must  become  aware  that  this 
man  grew  up  amid  surroundings 
which  would  have  quenched  a 
weaker  spirit  and  would  have  left 
distressing  memories.  He  was  born, 
he  tells  us,  in  a  Maine  hamlet  that 
clustered  about  a  red  saw-mill  in 
the  midst  of  a  birch  forest,  and 
when  still  a  child  he  girded  up 
his  loins,  and  without  other  lug- 
gage he  traveled  westward,  taking 
with  him  his  parents.  The  family 
settled  in  Wisconsin  on  a  quarter- 
section  of  beautiful  prairie  waste 
and  restless  rattlesnakes.  "We 
lived,"  he  continues,  "in  a  low 
chalet,  shingled  with  swamp  grass, 
into  which,  after  a  time,  we  put  a 
glass  window."  The  Indians,  often 
hostile,  were  their  neighbors,  and 
the  boy  attended  school  "  between 
massacres." 


the  home-nest  was  just  suffering  to  receive  them. 
So  I  was  coy  when  Mr.  St.  Aubrey  said  he  had 
called  to  see  me,  bearing  a  note  of  introduction 
from  the  managing  editor  of  the  Denver  Tribune. 
I  did  not  flush  with  that  keen  sense  of  general 
jubilee  that  had  soaked  into  my  system  when  such 
a  letter  was  presented  to  me  earlier  in  the  season. 

I  controlled  myself  and  kept  on  swabbing  the 
cylinder  of  my  great  blood-purifier  and  seif-cocking 
arbitrator.  He  didn't  get  mad.  He  remained 
patient  and  bided  his  time. 

He  said  he  was  a  newspaper  man.  I  said  yes, 
this  seemed  to  be  a  good  year  for  newspaper  men. 
Several  hundred  of  them  had  gone  to  San  Francisco 
during  the  past  twelve  months  in  palace  cars, 
returning  later  on  in  a  more  deliberate  way,  by 
means  of  the  old  overland  dirt  road.  I  had  been 
the  humble  means  of  half-soling  and  rehabilitating 
several  myself. 

Mr.  St.  Aubrey  did  not  seem  to  squirm  or  get 
irritated.  He  just  quietly  looked  at  me  and  waited 
for  me  to  read  the  note  of  introduction.  1  didn't 
read  it,  though,  for  I  am  prejudiced  against  letters 
of  introduction  generally,  knowing  as  I  do  that 
they  are  frequently  written  under  duress,  and  that 
between  the  lines  there  is  ever  and  anon  a  dumb 
appeal  for  the  recipient  to  kick  the  bearer  across  a 
wide  sweep  of  country,  in  the  interests  of  humanity. 

"And  so  you  are  going  on  over  to  the  coast,  Mr. 
St.  Aubrey?"  I  asked,  feeling  certain  that  he  was, 
and  that  the  meaner  I  could  treat  him  now  the  less 
likely  he  would  be  to  assess  me  on  his  way  back  in 
the  fall. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I  am  the  correspondent 
of  the  Liverpool  Courier.  I've  got  a  whole  lot  of 
letters  here  from  prominent  Americans,  if  you 
would  like  to  look  them  over." 

He  then  produced  a  red  cotton  handkerchief 
containing  about  forty  letters,  with  tear-stains  and 
bacon  gravy  on  the  outside.  I  waved  them  aside, 
stating  that  I  had  so  far  kept  myself  aloof  from 
prominent  people,  mixing  up  more  with  the  lowly, 
as  a  general  thing,  where  I  could  have  fun. 

He  took  it  all  in  good  part  and  put  the  letters 
back  in  his  pocket.  After  a  while  1  asked  him  if 
he  had  his  special  car  this  trip  or  did  he  expect  to 
overtake  it  on  the  way  ?  He  said  he  was  just 
traveling  in  a  plain  wav  by  himself,  and  that   while 
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As  he  grew  older  he  began  to 
dislike  the  isolation  of  a  farmer's 
life,  to  crave  a  more  dramatic  stage 
of  action  with  larger  and  more 
varied  human  associations.  So, 
breaking  the  home-ties,  he  again 
followed  the  star  of  empire  on  its 
westward  way,  until  he  finally 
arrived  in  a  territorial  town  with 
only  thirty-five  cents  in  his  pocket. 
But,  like  all  healthy  Americans  in 
an  unploughed  field,  he  was  rich 
in  hope.  "Hope,"  he  remarks, 
"is  the  most  hardy  shrub  that 
hangs  on  the  trellis  of  the  human 
heart."  And  with  this  store  of 
evergreen  capital  he  started  to 
climb  from  obscurity.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  he  found  himself 
with  two  dollars  in  excess  of  his 
expenditures.  Then  Dame  For- 
tune, evidently  believing  that  she 
had  found  a  man  of  mark,  began 
to  open  the  gates  of  opportunity. 
He  was  chosen  justice  of  T:he  peace, 


THE    MORE    I    REGRET    THAT    I    WAS    NOT 
BORN    A    FOREIGNER 


the  overland  train  was  taking  twenty  minutes  for 
supper  he  had  run  in  to  see  me. 

"And  so  you  have  missed  your  supper  to  drop  in 
here?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  I  asked,  feeling 
apprehensively  in  my  pocket. 

"  Oh,  nothing  special.  I  wasn't  /ery  hungry, 
anyhow,  and  I  thought  I  wouldn't  go  through 
without  seeing  you  and  shaking  hands  with  you." 

Well,  to  be  brief  about  it,  I  put  on  my  hat  and 
strolled  down  to  the  train  with  him.  He  talked 
like  a  cultivated  American,  and  when  he  said  that 
he  was  an  Englishman,  in  spite  of  his  odd  name,  I 
could  not  believe  it,  for  he  didn't  talk  at  all  like  our 
domestic  Englishman. 

Casually  he  remarked  that  he  was  paying  full  fare 
on  the  railroad  and  asked  if  I  thought  he  ought  to 
do  so,  considering  that  he  was  a  newspaper  man 
with  the  proper  credentials.  As  the  local  fare  was 
then  ten  cents  a  mile  it  cut  into  the  profits,  and  he 
wondered  if  he  couldn't  at  least  get  half  rates.  I 
then  looked  over  his  credentials  and,  feeling  sure 
that  he  was  entitled  to  privileges,  agreed  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  division  superintendent. 

As  soon  as  we  came  in  I  knew  that  it  was  a 
gone  case,  for  the  superintendent  showed  on  his 
face  that  he  would  grant  no  favors  to  Mr.  St. 
Aubrey.  He  said  he  was  sorry,  and  all  that,  and 
in  fact  did  have  that  pained  look  which  a  superin- 
tendent wears  when  his  whole  being  gets  upon  its 
hind  feet  and  yearns  to  give  a  man  a  pass,  but  stern 
duty  just  simply  will  not  let  him  do  it. 

By  that  time  I  began  to  take  an  interest  in  Mr. 
St.  Aubrey,  especially  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  a  quiet,  modest  man,  who  had  some  local  pride 
in  himself,  though  it  did  not  run  in  the  direction 
of  clothes.  So  I  said  to  him  :  "  You  just  telegraph 
to  the  general  passenger  agent,  and  I'll  vouch  for 
your  credentials,  and  you  can  have  your  pass  meet 
you  at  Green  River  to-morrow  for  breakfast." 

He  thanked  me  and  forthwith  did  so.  I  will 
add  that  the  pass  was  there  waiting  for  him  when 
the  train  came  in,  but  he  was  not  on  the  train. 

The  next  day  I  got  a  note  from  him  stating  that 
he  had  stopped  off  at  Rock  Creek,  only  a  few 
miles  up  the  road,  and  was  working  with  a  section 
gang  for  a  couple   of  days,  to  get  the  experience 
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succeeding  an  incumbent  "who 
went  out  of  office  into  the  peni- 
tentiary"; and  for  eight  years  he 
married  half-breeds,  sentenced 
road-agents,  and  sat  upon  dead 
desperadoes  at  inquests,  trying 
them  afterwards  in  the  approved 
manner  of  local  tradition.  The 
fees  of  the  office  were  small,  and 
the  prairie  wolves  still  continued 
to  bark  at  the  door  of  justice ;  so 
thinking  that  he  had  "a  larger 
share  of  poverty  than  one  man  was 


and  write  it  up  for  his  paper.  The  note  was  full 
of  massive  English  humor,  which  went  to  my 
heart.  You  know  how  pathetic  some  English 
humor  is.  Well,  it  was  so  with  this  note.  It  had 
parenthetical  explanations  of  preceding  humor,  and 
full  directions,  and  a  little  oil-can  and  side-notes, 
and  everything  that  ought  to  go  with  an  English 
joke. 

All  that  he  had  said  to  me,  and  all  the  letters  I 
had  seen  introducing  him,  had  failed  to  move  my 
stony  heart,  but  when  he  began  to  joke  with  me, 
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entitled  to,"  he  concluded  to  en- 
dow some  deserving  young  woman 
with  a  part  of  it.  'Thus  I  mar- 
ried," he  writes,  retrospectively. 
And  one  evening  while  the  town 
lay  hushed  in  slumber,  and  only 
the  zephyr  from  the  grim  old 
Mountain  Bow  range  rustled  the 
new  leaves  of  the  quaking  aspen 
and  the  Cottonwood,  I  moved. 
Not  having  any  piano  or  sideboard, 
I  did  the  moving  myself.  It  did 
not  take  long." 


my  eyes  were  moist,  and  as  I  finished  the  letter  I 
began  to  pity  him. 

Moreover,  I  feared  that  he  was  concealing  the 
truth  from  me,  and  that  behind  the  light  and  flip- 
pant mask  of  his  kiln-dried  humor  he  strove  to  hide 
the  fact  that  he  was  Stranded  at  Rock  Creek,  and 
couldn't  reach  his  pass  at  Green  River  until  he  hail 
put  in  a  week  on  the  section. 

Thai  same  day  I  got  a  letter  from  the  editor  of 
the  Tribune  saying  that  St.  \ubre\  was  up  our 
way  somewhere,  ami  that   he  had  been  tor  the  past 
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Honors  followed  his  energetic 
efforts;  he  became  successively 
superintendent  of  the  schools, 
postmaster,  and  United  States 
Commissioner.  Finally,  he  ven- 
tured upon  an  individual  enter- 
prise, founding  the  Laramie  'Boom- 
erang, a  provincial  paper  to  which 
his  "Thinks"  and  "Remarks" 
gave  a  national  fame.  Although 
the  Boomerang  was  not  a  financial 
success,  his  articles  were  eagerly 
copied  in  the  East,  and  he  gained 
in  consequence  a  cosmopolitan 
reputation.  He  was  called  to 
New  York  and  engaged  as  a  reg- 


six  weeks  travelling  alone  through  the  hostile  hill 
country,  with  no  human  being  near  him  except  a 
pearl-gray  pack  jack,  which  was  almost  like  no 
society  at  all,  and  that  on  a  saddle-horse  he  had 
made  the  trip  through  from  the  Milk  River  mas- 
sacre and  the  White  River  Agency,  seeing  and 
writing  up  everything  for  his  paper,  which  was  just 
about  like  going  through  the  regions  of  the  damned, 
lengthwise,  with  a  two-gallon  bomb  in  each  coat- 
tail  pocket,  writing  up  the  general  aspect  and 
resources  of  the  country.  In  other  words,  St. 
Aubrey  didn't  care  a  speckled  anathema  for  danger, 
while  we  people,  with  a  garrison  two  miles  away, 
didn't  dare  to  go  to  church  for  fear  we  would  be 
killed  before  we  could  get  there  and  get  our  sins 
forgiven. 

I  wrote  to  St.  Aubrey  and  told  him  that  I  feared 
he  needed  money,  and  was  too  poor  to  ask  for  it, 
and  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  candidly  about  it,  as  I 
knew  where  I  could  get  some  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  that  I 
had  just  sold  my  interest  in  a  stove-polish  mine  at 
Sabile  Pass  for  nine  dollars,  a  part  of  which  had 
already  been  paid  in  on  the  property,  and  that  if 
four  dollars  would  be  of  any  use  to  him,  to  so  state- 
by  note  sent  at  once  care  of  conductor  on  Number  6. 
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ular  contributor  to  the  World, 
and  from  this  date,  1886,  his 
career  as  a  journalist  and  as  a 
humorous  lecturer  in  company 
with  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  is  a 
matter  of  every  one's  recollection. 
He  died  in  1896  at  his  home  in 
North  Carolina. 

Nye  has  published  several  vol- 
umes, among  which  are  the  Re- 
marks, The  Forty  Liars,  Blossom 
Rock,  "Baled  Hay,  A  Guest  at    the 


The  letter  was  on  his  body  when  we  found  him. 

The  day  following  he  had  drawn  his  pay  as  a  sec- 
tion man,  and  at  evening  had  tried  to  get  aboard 
the  west-bound  emigrant  train  as  it  left  Rock 
Creek.  In  the  uncertainty  of  night  his  foot  had 
slipped,  and  when  we  found  him,  the  whole  pitiful 
story  was  clear  to  us  all.  The  wheel  had  gone 
over  his  right  arm  and  leg,  and  then  pushed  him 
into  a  culvert.      Realizing  that  it  was  a  question  of 


STILL  DROPPING   IN  OCCASIONALLY  FROM  THE  BACK  DISTRICTS 


Ludlow,  and  the  Comic  Histories 
of  the  United  States  and  England. 
The  Comic  History  of  the  United 
States  is,  perhaps,  his  most  consid- 
erable work;  it  is  characteristic  of 
his  peculiar  style,  and  is,  by  nature 
of  the  subject,  most  likely  to  leave 
the  longest  impression.  Popular 
humor,  unfortunately,  must  deal 
with  the  passing  and  trivial  inci- 
dents of  the  day;  and  when  the 
interest  in  those  incidents  has  faded 
from    memory,  the    humor,  like   a 


a  few  agonizing  hours — hours  which  he  could  spare 
himself — he  had  reached  around  to  his  right  hip 
pocket  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  English 
bull-dog  cut  short  the  little  tragedy. 

In  his  pocket  we  found  the  letters  which  neither 
the  superintendent  nor  I  had  cared  to  read,  all 
strong  and  cordial  indorsement  of  a  brave  and 
modest  man,  and  in  the  bosom  ot  his  gray  flannel 
shirt  there  was  another  letter  ot  indorsement,  more 
powerful  and  more-  tender  than  all  tin-  rest.  It 
came    entirely  unsought,  from    a    warm,  true    heart 
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volatile  liquid,  must  of  necessity 
lose  its  savor  and  vanish  into  the 
inane.  And  for  this  reason,  and 
the  reason,  too,  that  in  time  the 
living  personality  of  the  humorist 
is  forever  disassociated  from  his 
work,  most  of  Nye's  genial   effu- 


away  in  England.  It  did  not  state  in  formal  terms 
that  the  bearer  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  worth. 
It  did  not  say  that  he  was  entitled  to  respect  and 
esteem,  but  in  every  line,  and  between  the  lines, 
it  said  : 

"You  are  all  I   have  in  the  world.      Your  life  is 


NYE  AS  THE  DUKE  OF  SANDY  BOTTOM 


siveness  has  already  passed  into 
that  oblivion  where  repose  the 
shades  of  Artemus  Ward,  Josh 
Billings,  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  and 
the  hosts  of  others  who  have  gone 
before.  They  have  their  day  and 
cease  to  be. 


my  horizon.  Should  anything  befall  you,  the  sun 
will  shine  no  more  for  me.  Take  care  of  yourself, 
not  alone  for  yourself,  but  because  if  you  were 
never,  never  to  return,  the  daylight  will  come  to 
me  no  more  until  we  meet  again  beyond  all  this." 
Soiled  with  frequent  handling  and  powder-burned 
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HIS  RAINBOW  SMILE 


The  essence  of  Nye's  humor  is 
in  his  treatment  of  commonplace 
facts.  "Facts,"  he  declares,  in 
one  of  his  prefaces,  "  are  like  little 
children,  born  into  the  earth, 
nude;  and,  like  little  children, 
they  should    be    dressed."      Now 


on  one  corner,  and  with  a  bright  red  stain  on  the 
envelope,  lay  his  most  powerful  and  most  beautiful 
letter  of  indorsement,  and  in  his  pocket  the  little 
he  had  earned  as  a  section  man — too  little  to  pay 
his  fare  to  Green  River — and  that  was  all. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  Snowy  Range,  where  the 
hoary  heads  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  on  terms 
of  eternal  intimacy  with  the  blue  sky,  on  the  high 
plateau,  near  the  shore  of  the  waterless  sea,  where 
the  grass  is  greenest  and  the  cactus  blossoms 
through  the  snow,  St.  Aubrey  is  buried. 

In  the  little  frontier  graveyard,  where  most  every- 
body, according  to  the  tombstones,  seems  to  have 
been  "killed,"  and  where  very  few  have  "died," 
lies  young  St.  Aubrey. 

A  two-line  cablegram  in  the  English  paper  broke 
the  heart  that  beat  for  him  alone. 

There  is  no  moral  to  this  story.  It  is  just  a 
plain  tale,  true  as  to  every  detail  so  near  as  I  can 
recall  it  after  ten  years.  There  is  no  more  to  tell. 
The  tragedy  was  a  brief  one,  and  many  a  weather- 
beaten  cheek,  browned  by  prospecting  across  daz- 
zling snow  and  against  keen  mountain  winds,  was 
wet  as  the  curtain  went  down,  and  the  ghoulish 
undertaker  jerked  the  leather  lines  from  under  the 
cheap  coffin,  and,  kicking  a  few  yellow  clods  of 
mountain  soil  into  the  shallow  grave,  drove  away. 

But  out  of  it  all  came  the  calm  and  unruffled 
railroad  "one  trip-pass  ahead." 

{Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  Airs.   Clara  F.  Nye  ) 


To  Edgar  Wilson  Nye 

O  "WILLIAM,"— in  thy  blithe  companionship 
What  liberty  is  mine — what  sweet  release 
From  clamorous  strife,  and  yet  what  boisterous  peace ! 

Ho  !   ho!  it  is  thy  fancy's  finger-tip 

That  dints  the  dimple  now,  and  kinks  the  lip 

That  scarce  may  sing,  in  all  this  glad  increase 
Of  merriment !     So,  pray  thee,  do  not  cease 

To  cheer  me  thus — for,  underneath  the  quip 

Of  thy  droll  sorcery,  the  wran^lin^    fret 
Of  all  distress  is  stilled — no  syllable 

Of  sorrow  vexeth  me — no  tear-drops  wet 

My  teeming  lids  save  those  that  leap  to  tell 

Thee  thou'st  a  guest  that  overweepeth.  ye\ 
Only  because  thou  jokest  overwell. 

(FMm  Armaxindy,  with  Mr.  Riley's  permission)  J(Wlt'S    If   hitiOUlb    RtltJ 
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the  man  who  clothes  his  facts  in  the 
habiliments  of  convention  becomes  a  mere 
scribe;  if  he  adds  to  the  bare  transcription 
an  intellectual  interpretation  of  causes  and 
consequences,  he  becomes  a  philosophic 
historian.  But  if,  with  a  sharp  eye  for  the 
incongruous,  he  wilfully  brings  his  facts 
into  unnatural  and  unexpected  relations, 
he  produces  that  distortion  which  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  qualities  of  humor. 
The  mere  scribe  thus  becomes  a  jester 
with  the  cap  and  bells. 

There  is  a  certain  cheap  kind  of  humor, 
not  above  the  plane  of  farce,  which  con- 
sists of  anachronisms  and  junk-shop  com- 
binations, and  Nye,  writing  against  time 
and  pressed  for  copy,  frequently  indulged 
in  this  easy  means  of  amusement.  The 
pictures  of  Columbus  on  his  steamer  chair, 
of  Hudson  landing  at  the  foot  of  209th 
Street,  of  the  Montezumas  and  the  Spanish 
confidence  men  are  the  easy  tricks  of  a 
facile  pen. 

But  there  was,  it  seems  to  me,  a  keen 
intellectual  preception  in  Nye's  humor  at 
its  best.  He  was  a  genius  at  antithesis. 
He  had  the  sharp  discriminating  eye  which 
sees  like  one  gifted  with  superior  powers 
of  vision.  He  perceived  the  detail  which 
fits  an  artistic  purpose — the  unexpected 
detail  which  brings  a  trifle  into  bold  relief, 
which  subtly  debases  dignity,  or  which 
sheds  the  flash-light  of  truth  on  a  humbug. 
"I  rose  each  day  while  the  dawn  and  my 
heart  were  breaking,"  he  wrote  of  his  early 
experiences,  and  the  obvious  humor  mingled 
with  the  suggestion  of  a  pang  which  the 
humor  has  subdued,  produces  an  effect 
that  in  a  way,  gives  voice  to  the  silent 
tragedy  of  life. 

A  remark  like  this,  however,  is  rare  in 
his  writings.  He  was  far  more  given  to 
unadulterated  fun.  Speaking  of  a  retreat 
of  the  Federal  troops,  he  slyly  observes, 
"  For  a  second  time  the  worn  and  wilted 
Union  army  was  glad  to  get  back  to  Wash- 
ington, where  the  president  was,  and 
where  beer  was  only  five  cents  a  glass." 
In  another  typical  passage  he  throws  a 
playful  light  on  Indian  treachery.  "  The 
Puritans  found  that  the  Indians  of  Cape 
Cod  were  willing  to  dispose  of  inside  lots 
at  Plymouth  on  reasonable  terms,  retain- 
ing, however,  the  right  to  use  those  lands, 
from  time  to  time,  for  massacre  purposes." 

The  joker  is  often  regarded  as  a  man  of 
superficial  feelings.  It  is  his  business  to 
amuse,  and  by  that  he  gains  a   livelihood. 


Yet  in  considering  Nye  as  a  past  master 
in  travesty  and  burlesque,  we  should  not 
identify  too  closely  the  limitations  of  the 
writer  with  those  of  the  man.  The  story, 
The  Pass  that  Came  Too  Late,  which  accom- 
panies this  sketch  of  his  life  and  work, 
gives  us  a  peep-hole  glimpse  into  that 
hidden  inwardness  of  his  nature  which  his 
professional  business  as  a  humorist  veiled 
from  public  sight.  It  reveals  the  truth 
that  beneath  the  shimmer  of  passing  sun- 
shine on  the  surface  there  was  a  current 
of  pathos  and  sympathetic  humanity,  flow- 
ing unostentatiously  and  noiselessly  in  the 
depths.     There    is    something    about    his 


BALD-HEADED  MEN  NOT  APPRECIATED 


uncomplaining  attitude  toward  life  which 
recal's  the  character  of  Charles  Lamb,  and 
in  proof  of  this  we  may  bring  no  better 
testimony  than  that  of  one  who  knew  him 
in  his  days  of  poverty  and  of  prosperity. 
"  He  said  no  ill-natured  or  malicious  thing 
in  all  his  writings,  and  for  one  so  quick 
to  discover  shams,  this  fact  speaks  volumes 
for  the  sweetness  of  his  soul." 


CUts^n.  #4^ 


(Haverford  College) 
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Bill  Nye  as  Seen  by  Walt 
McDougall 

Of  the  many  men  with  whom  I  have 
been  fairly  intimate  there  is  not  one  who 
has  worn  so  well,  for  whom  an  honest 
admiration  has  increased  rather  than  les- 
sened with  intimacy. 

The  day  he  came  to  New  York  I  went 
with  him  to  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
to  witness  some  notable  criminal's  trial — I 
forget  whose.  I  made  a  sketch  of  Nye 
there  to  which  I  have  adhered  in  all  the 
pictures  I  have  made  of  him — several 
thousand  in  number — devoid  of  hair,  spare 
and  angular  in  appearance,  although  in  late 
years  he  grew  stout  and  quite  portly.  Yet 
so  like  his  general  appearance  was  this 
caricature,  that  often  I  have  been  tickled 
to  see  people  point  Bill  out  on  the  elevated 


and  eagerly  nudge  their  neighbors  as  they 
whispered  :   "  That's  Bill  Nye." 

I  think  he  never  made  an  enemy. 
Although  he  had  opinions  on  even'  subject, 
they  were  all  his  own  ;  yet  his  remarks, 
spoken  or  written,  never  left  a  sting.  Of 
all  the  men  widely  known  to  the  general 
public — and  he  was  among  the  very  first — 
I  doubt  if  there  is  one  who  allowed  himself 
fewer  real  intimates.  Everybody  took 
him  as  he  was — free,  unreserved,  ami 
unaffected.       Many     called     him     "  Bill  " 


almost  on  sight,  yet  there  was  a  certain 
dignity  about  him  after  all  that  kept  the 
choice  heart  inside  for  but  a  few. 

Yet  at  home,  at  the  head  of  his  own 
table,  alone  with  his  family,  what  a  foun- 
tain of  good  humor  and  wit  and  gentle 
badinage  he  was !  To  see  him  unbend 
and  dance  the  Virginia  reel  with  a  dozen 
youngsters,  with  a  wealth  of  gesture,  comic 
genuflexion,  and  capering,  would  have 
amazed  those  who  have  seen  him  only 
upon  the  lecture  platform.  The  children 
would  simply  forget  to  dance,  and  stand 
there  roaring  at  him  as  he  solemnly  went 
through  his  capers  with  a  face  as  grave  and 
set  as  a  judge  on  the  bench. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  pros- 
perity does  not  make  ashamed  of  former 
poverty  nor  warp  into  affected  mannerisms. 
He  would  have  chatted  with  an  emperor 
with  the  same  freedom  and  dignity  that 
characterized  his  conversation  with  a  farm- 
hand, yet  he  had  earned  with  his  own 
brain  a  fortune  that  would  have  made 
most  men  haughty  and  pompous.  He  had 
nothing  of  that  theatrical  self-assertiveness 
that  marks  so  many  famous  men.  He 
never  posed  nor  tried  to  attract  attention  at 
any  time,  although  he  enjoyed,  as  all  men 
must  do,  the  large  meed  of  fame  and 
applause  that  came  to  him. 

I  have  made  fun  of  him  in  the  most 
ridiculous  ways  I  could  devise  in  my 
pictures,  yet  with  a  loving  and  admiring 
hand  that  lingered  always  over  his  gentle, 
strong  face  whose  every  line  I  know  by 
heart.  He  once  told  an  audience  to 
which  I  introduced  him  in  Newark  that  I 
deprived  his  portrait  of  hair  in  order  to 
avoid  work,  ami  on  another  occasion  he 
powdered  his  hair  and  the  top  of  his  head, 
thus  creating  a  most  vivid  resemblance  to 
the  caricature,  and  when  he  appeared 
before  the  audience  there  was  a  thrill  of 
recognition  that  was  delightful  to  my  own 
vanity.  I  drew  this  comic  portrait  on  an 
envelope,  wrote  "  New  York  "  under  it. 
nothing  more,  and  so  well  was  his  face 
known  that  he  received  the  letter  the  next 
morning,  much    to   his  own  astonishment. 

To  us  who  knew  him  and  loved  him. 
Hill  Nye  is  dead.  But  to  you  who  knew 
him  in  his  writings,  he  is  still  alive  :  and 
when  years  hence  his  hooks  are  classic 
monuments  of  American  humor 
truly  they  will  be  —  he  will  still  live, 
beloved  and  remembered  ;  for  lu-  w  ho 
makes   us   laugh    is   greater  than    he   who 
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makes  us  weep.  Bill  Nye's  name  will  be 
a  household  word  a  century  hence,  for  his 
wit  was  gentle,  wholesome,  and  American. 
—In  N.  Y.  World,  1896. 


Bill  Nye  as  Viewed  by  His 
Publisher 

Among  the  pleasant  recollections  of  my 
business  career  is  the  association  I  had 
with  Edgar  Wilson  Nye,  familiarly  known 
as  Bill  Nye,  when  arranging  for  his  humor- 
ous histories  of  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land. The  geniality  of  the  man  acted  as 
a  charm  which  made  those  who  met  him 
warm  up  into  friendship  on  short  acquaint- 
ance. His  conversation  was  deliberate,  and 
his  voice  had  a  distinct  ring  of  melancholy 
in  it — a  characteristic  peculiar  to  many 
professional  humorists. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  first  chapter  of 
his  History  of  the  United  States,  and  wrote 
him  in  what  I  thought  a  gentle  style  telling 
him  so.  He  replied,  "  You  must  not  shock 
my  inspiration,  for  inspiration  is  a  tender 
plant,  requiring  careful  watering  and  bring- 
ing into  the  house  of  nights."  A  most 
useful  hint,  upon  which  I  have  acted  ever 


since.  The  work  of  any  author  who 
knows  his  business  should  be  handled  with 
as  much  care  as  the  proverbial  buzz-saw. 

Nye  chose  as  illustrator  Frederick  Burr 
Opper,  a  most  happy  selection,  as  he  and 
Nye  worked  together  like  a  charm,  ( )pper 
sometimes  illustrating  the  text,  and  Nye 
occasionally  writing  up  the  illustrations, 
according  as  one  would  get  work  done 
ahead  of  the  other. 

Nearly  every  batch  of  copy  was  accom- 
panied by  a  letter,  parts  of  which  would  be 
so  funny  as  almost  to  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  humor  in  the  copy  itself.  This  feature 
of  the  undertaking,  combined  with  the 
comic  pictures,  made  a  fascinating  break 
in  the  daily  routine  of  the  publishing 
business. 

When  Nye  commenced  the  History  of 
England,  the  disease  which  finally  carried 
him  off  was  beginning  to  tell  on  him. 
Copy  came  slowly,  and  finally  stopped.  I 
had  no  idea  he  was  so  ill.  I  thought  and 
hoped  it  was  a  temporary  sickness.  But 
about  two  weeks  after  I  had  received  chap- 
ter 18  of  the  History  of  England  I  read 
the  news  of  the  death  of  a  man  I  loved, 
admired,  and  respected. 

As  a  humorist  Nye  has  not  received  the 
credit  he  deserves.  Devoid  of  pathos  and 
feeling,  his  writings  have  a  certain  hard- 
ness which  is  open  to  unfavorable  literary 
criticism;  and  yet  they  show  a  remarkable 
insight  into  human  nature,  and  a  keen 
perception  of  the  humorous  side  of  every- 
day life.  His  distinct  style  and  his  inimi- 
table treatment  of  his  material  fully  entitle 
him  to  a  place  among  distinguished  Amer- 
ican humorists. 


With  the  exception  of  the  two  sketches 
signed  by  IValt  McDougalf  all  the  cartoons 
which  we  have  reproduced  are  from  the  orig- 
inal drawings  of  F.  Opper  made  to  illustrate 
Nye's  History  of  the  United  States.  The 
reproductions  are  made  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  The  two  typical 
McDougall  cartoons  are  selected  from  the 
large  number  which  he  drew  to  illustrate 
Nye's  syndicated  newspaper  articles,  and  are 
reproduced  from  originals  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  American  Press  Association.  — EDITOR. 
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Charles  Howard  Hodges,  pinx  et  sculp. 

THE  MASTER  OF  EUROPE,  1S11 


There  is  little  doubt  that  the  finest  col- 
lection of  Napoleon  prints,  statuettes, 
autographs,  miniatures,  and  books  in  the 
hands  of  any  private  collector  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  William  J.  Latta,  of  Phila- 
delphia. For  many  years  an  official  of 
importance  in  one  of  the  great  railway 
systems  of  this  country,  he  applied,  during 
his  leisure  hours,  the  same  energy  and 
application  to  the  pursuit  of  his  hobby  that 
he  devoted  to  his  business,  and  since  his 
retirement  a  few  years  ago  he  has  given 
even  more  attention  to  his  store-house  of 
Napoleonic  treasures.  As  the  collection 
now  stands,  it  comprises  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  thousand  prints,  both  in  colors 
and  in  black  and  white.  There  are  few 
prints  in  other  collections  that  he  does  not 
possess,  and  many  which  he  owns  are  not 
known  to  have  been  duplicated.  A  famous 
expert,  a  Parisian  dealer  and  specialist  in 
this  particular  field,  who  saw  this  entire 
collection  not  long  ago,  and  through  whom 
many  of  the  engravings  were  secured,  gave 
his  opinion  that  it  could  not  now  be  dupli- 
cated at  any  price.  The  most  recent  addi- 
tions are  from  the  gallery  of  Cardinal 
Bonaparte,  a  distinguished  dignitary  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Napoleon  I.  himself.  Of  min- 
iatures there  are  about  sixty,  including 
every  member  of  the  Emperor's  family. 
There  are  also  some  three  hundred  coins 
and  medals  commemorating  striking  events 
in  Napoleon's  career.  These  are  in  many 
metals,  base  and  otherwise,  and  perhaps 
some  significant  deductions  may  be  drawn 
from  the  variety.  The  collection  includes 
several  thousand  autograph  letters  and 
documents,  covering  the  period  from  the 
Revolution  up  to  Napoleon's  death.  These 
are  from  every  Marshal,  General,  and 
prominent  politician  of  the  time,  as  well  as 
from  every  member  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 


The  special  library  that  accompanies  this 
comprehensive  collection  is  made  up 
of  more  than  one  thousand  volumes, 
many  of  them  superbly  extra-illustrated. 
And,  by  no  means  of  least  importance 
are  the  caricatures,  of  which  there  is  a 
large  number,  both  friendly-French  and 
hostile-English,  with  specimens  of  the  pic- 
torial comments  of  other  nations.  Much 
historic  interest  attaches  to  these  prints,  as 
they  illustrate  contemporary  spirit  and  feel- 
ing from  various  points  of  view,  and  all 
come  from  authoritative  sources. 

Through  Mr.  Latta's  courtesy,  The 
Booklovers  Magazine  has  been  enabled 
to  choose  from  this  unique  collection  several 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  prints  for 
reproduction.  Each  print  reproduced  has 
to  recommend  it  some  special  merit  of 
beauty,  rarity,  or  oddity. 

For  oddity  first,  there  are  two  pictures, 
not  reproduced  elsewhere,  that  have  the 
particular  interest  of  being  different  from 
what  anybody  else  has  done.  The  first 
is  a  most  amusing  imaginary  view  of  the 
island  of  St.  Helena  by  some  anonymous 
and  jocular  Dutch  artist,  whose  sub-title 
explains  his  point  of  view.  The  second 
has  also  St.  Helena  for  its  background. 
Drawn  by  Captain  Dodgin  of  the  66th 
regiment,  British  Infantry,  it  is  perhaps 
only  too  true  a  portrait,  and  may  dispel 
some  illusions  as  to  the  hero's  personal 
beauty  that  many  of  his  worshippers  have 
cherished  even  to  th'S  day.  It  purports  to 
be  from  life. 

For  sharp  and  contradictory  contrast  to 
this  drawing,  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  very  beautiful  medallion  portrait  that 
was  painted  by  Charles  Howard  Hodges 
in  Amsterdam  in  181  I ,  engraved  by  himself. 
This  portrait  serves  as  frontispiece  to  this 
series  of  pictures,  and  for  charm  of  pose 
and    expression    is    probably    unsurpassed. 
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Engraved  by  SaJe  after  'Delaroche 

EMPEROR   NAPOLEON    1 


Design  for  a  fan 


THE  SIEGE  OF  MANTUA 


By  a  contemporary  Spanish  at 


The  artist  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  Holland,  and  most  of  his  important 
works  were  executed  there. 

One  of  the  most  striking  portraits  of 
the  collection  is  that  of  Napoleon  on  his 
throne,  in  royal  garb,  with  all  the  insignia 
of  majesty  about  him.  This  was  engraved 
by  Sade  after  the  original  painting  by 
Delaroche,  and  is  undoubtedly  an  unique 
example.  To  it  are  affixed  an  autograph 
signature  and  a  commemorative  medal, 
adding  much  to  its  value  and  interest. 
This  picture  has  not  been  reproduced 
heretofore. 

Another  very  interesting  portrait  is  that 
of  Josephine,  which  is  the  only  one  from 
an  oil  painting  in  this  selection.  It  has  a 
most  romantic  history.  It  was  painted  by 
Georges  Rouget,  and  purchased  from  the 
artist  in  1813  by  Guerin,  who  had  been 
miniature  painter  at  the  court  of  Louis  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  Later,  Guerin  pledged 
the  portrait  for  a  loan  to  the  Chevalier 
d'Egremont,  who  afterward  sold  it  to  Mine, 
de  Billy,  of  Strasburg,  with  Guerin's  con- 
sent. In  1848  it  was  sold  by  Mme.  de  Billy 
to  a  French  gentleman,  M.  F.  J.  Morand, 
inherited  by  his  son,  Pierre,  in  1864,  and 
brought  to  this  country  in  1882.  It  was 
from  him  that  Mr.  Latta  purchased  it. 
M.  Pierre  Morand  is  still  living  in  Phila- 
delphia at  an  advanced  age. 

The  portrait  of  Napoleon  by  Greuze  is 
notable  chiefly  on  account  of   the  extreme 


beauty  and  tenderness  of  the  youthful  face. 
It  was  painted  in  1789,  when  such  char- 
acteristics would  have  been  not  only  possi- 
ble but  natural  in  the  subject.  Another 
very  striking  print  is  the  erect  figure,  with 
flowing  hair  and  arm  outstretched,  drawn 
by  the  younger  Fragonard.  Celebrated 
for  his  special  work  upon  historical  sub- 
jects, French  and  foreign,  in  this  the  artist 
has  certainly  idealized  the  character  he 
intended  to  portray,  and  has  gotten  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  the  conceptions  and 
(possibly)  misconceptions  of  other  painters. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  the  idea  expressed  of 
a  commander,  a  conqueror,  and  an  Emperor. 
In  the  opinion  of  Captain  Jacob  E.  Barr, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  well-known  expert  upon 
the  subject,  through  whose  taste  and 
judgment  many  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  in  this  collection  were  secured,  this 
portrait  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable.  In  an  acquaintance  with  many 
thousand  prints  this  is  the  only  example  he 
has  seen. 

One  very  uncommon  picture,  'The 
Cossacks  of  the  Invading  Army  in  1814," 
by  Carl  Vernet,  is  of  great  value.  It  is 
one  of  thirty  original  drawings  by  Vernet, 
David,  Lefebvre,  Fremy,  Victor  Adam,  and 
others.  These  pictures  are  contained  in 
an  album  which,  in  its  present  state,  was 
presented  by  ex-King  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  to  Dr.  Joseph 
Guiraud  de  Nancride,  son  of   a   lieutenant 
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of  the  corps  of  Rochambeau,  and  for  many 
years  attached  to  the  family  of  the  ex-King. 
Both  the  doctor  and  his  wife  died  prior  to 
1858,  and  many  valuable  mementos  were 
necessarily  disposed  of  by  the  guardian  of 
their  children.  Mr.  Latta  was  enabled  to 
secure  this  album  through  the  agency  of 
M.  Pierre  Morand,  mentioned  above. 
Probably  no  more  valuable  album  of  the 
kind  is  in  existence,  and  the  picture  repro- 
duced is  the  most  representative,  and 
probably  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  picture  of  the  young  Napoleon  as  a 
pupil  of  the  Ecole  Militaire,  by  Charlet,  is 
also  of  special  interest.  The  artist  was 
especially  sympathetic  to  military  subjects, 
his  father  having  been  in  the  army,  and 
this  very  charming  drawing  of  the  timid 
boy,  lonely  and  aloof  from  his  fellows,  is 
executed  with  particular  feeling.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  he  got  over  his  shyness 
later  on.  Twelve  of  Charlet's  pictures  are 
in  the  Louvre. 

The  medallion  picture  of  the  three  con- 
suls, Napoleon,  Cambaceres,  and  Lebrun, 
with  their  faces  superposed,  is  likewise  rare 
and  interesting.  It  was  designed  and 
engraved  by  Chataignier.  The  allegorical 
design  below  and  the  somewhat  bombastic 
legend — a  translation  of  which  follows — 
while  adding  little  to  the  value  of  the  pic- 
ture, are  characteristic  of  the  time : 

"  Peace  and  abundance  under  the 
consular  government  recall  to  France 
letters,  science,  commerce,  and  the 
arts.  This  most  fortunate  revolution 
had  been  preceded  by  a  year  of  toler- 
ance and  of  splendid  victories  over  the 
enemies  of  the  country.  France 
under  such  a  regime  will  deserve  anew 
the  just  title  of  a  great  nation." 


Le  Songe — 1821,"  by  an  unknown 
artist,  is  notable  for  the  beauty  of  its  color 
effect,  and  particularly  for  its  allegorical 
significance.  The  past  and  the  present 
clasping  hands,  hope  and  despair  come 
close  together  in  a  dream,  with  the  ever- 
ambitious  eagle  by  their  side.  This  picture 
is  considered   especially  rare. 

The  portrait  by  Hortense  shows  more 
than  the  usual  royal  ability,  and  derives 
interest  from  the  fact  that  if  anyone  knew 
what  Napoleon  looked  like  it  should  be  a 
member  of  his  family.  And  it  compares 
favorably  with  the  work  of  other  and  more 
disinterested  artists. 

Of  the  four  small  portraits  grouped  on 
page  618  the  bust  by  J.  B.  Wicar  is  of 
special  interest  on  account  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  artist.  He  was  chosen  by 
Napoleon  in  1796  to  inspect  the  art  treas- 
ures of  Italy,  and  to  select  those  most 
desirable  for  removal  to  France  after  the 
conquest  which  the  First  Consul  looked 
upon  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Apart  from  the  value  and  rarity  of  the 
selections  from  this  marvelous  collection 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  include  here,  it 
is  interesting  to  compare  the  different 
lights  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  those 
of  his  contemporaries  who  with  pen  and 
pencil  recorded  their  impressions  of  the 
great  Corsican.  Different  as  is  day  from 
night  are  these  impressions  from  each 
other.  Probably  no  character  in  history 
has  been  so  frequently  pictured  and  none 
has  been  represented  under  so  many 
guises. 


From  the  painting  by  Andrea  Appani 


THE    BRIDGE  OF   LODI 


From  fresco  in  paLue  of  Milai 
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Drawn  by  Char  let 


NAPOLEON   AT   L'ECOLE    M1LITAIRE 


From  the  painting  by  Georges  T^ouget 

EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE 


IN  MARTINIQUE   COS  I  IMK 


From  the  painting  by  Fragonard  From  the  collection  of  Cardinal  Bonaparte 

NAPOLEON   IN   ITALY 


Drawn  from  life  by  Captain  Dodgin 

NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA 


Engraved  by  Chataignter 


THE   THREE   CONSULS 
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From  the  original  drawing  by  Carl  Vernet 

COSSACK  AT  REST 


BUST  BY  WICAR,  1807 


BUST  BY  WRIGHT 


FROM    RAINTINC,    BY   (iODEEROY 
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NAROLEON   AT   BRIENNE 


NAPOLEON  AS  LIEUTENANT  OF  ARTILLERY- 
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Photograph  by  Wright  and  Cook 


JEROME    CONNER 


A  Sculptor  of  the  People 

By  FRANCES  B.  SHEAFER 


It  is  not  often  that  it  is  given  a  man  to 
have,  at  one  stroke,  his  life  work  appointed 
him.  When,  after  many  years  of  bitter 
calumny,  of  disappointments,  of  profes- 
sional jealousies,  the  French  Government 
bestowed  upon  Rodin  its  stamp  of  appre- 
ciation and  respect  by  giving  the  great 
sculptor  a  commission  to  design  a  massive 
door  for  the  Government  School  of  the 
Decorative  Arts,  it  provided  for  this  mod- 
ern master  a  task  so  congenial  that  he  has 
made  this  one  stupendous  composition  tell 
the  message  of  his  art  to  all  the  world. 

In  somewhat  the  same  fashion,  an  Amer- 
ican sculptor  of  rugged  type  and  fine  ideals, 


Jerome  Conner,  will  some  day  give  to  this 
country  a  work  which  will  stand  as  the 
best  expression  of  two  exalted  minds,  his 
own  and  that  of  the  revered  "poet  of  the 
people,"  Walt  Whitman.  All  the  condi- 
tions of  Mr.  Conner's  life,  all  his  experi- 
ences, all  his  affiliations,  combine  to  fit 
him  to  conceive  and  execute  a  memorial 
worthy  of  that  unique  genius,  whose  follow- 
ers and  disciples  are  as  many  now  as  ever 
they  were  during  his  simple  lifetime. 

Mr.  Conner  is  an  Irishman  by  birth  and 
an  American  by  residence  and  preference. 
Since  his  early  childhood  he  has  worked 
among  the  toilers  of  our  land,  shared  their 


STUDY  OF    WHITMAN 
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difficulties  and  their  struggles,  and  sympa- 
thized with  their  ambitions.  He  has  earned 
his  living  since  he  was  thirteen  years  old. 
He  has  learned  four  different  trades,  and 
has  belonged  to  three  labor  unions.  He 
had  been  a  sign-painter,  a  machinist,  and 
a  stone-cutter  all  before  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  From  stone- 
cutting  he  advanced  to  architectural 
sculpture,  and  then  to  a  more  individual 
expression  of  his  fancy  in  clay  and  in  marble. 
Mr.  Conner  lived  and  worked  during 
these  early  years  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts.  Later  he  came  into  touch 
with  Elbert  Hubbard  and  became 
widely  known  as  "  St.  Gerome  of  the  Roy- 
crofters."  He  has  associated  himself  of 
late  years  with  the  Arts  and  Crafts  move- 
ment, and  is  at  present  living  in  Syracuse, 


where  he  has  a  studio,  and  where  he  is 
connected  as  designer  with  the  United 
Crafts  of  that  city. 

Although  Mr.  Conner  has  had  no  school 
training,  he  has  acquired  an  unusual  con- 
structive knowledge.  His  figures  are  unerr- 
ingly correct,  and  one  forgets  his  technique 
in  the  lesson  his  work  conveys.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  latter-day  sculptors  who  prefer 
to  put  their  compositions  into  marble. 
Somehow,  nowadays,  this  lasting  medium 
is  seldom  used — perhaps  because  it  is  such 
a  merciless  test  of  a  sculptor's  skill.  Two 
years  ago  Mr.  Conner  exhibited  in  the 
current  exhibitions  a  beautifully  sculptured 
head  in  marble  of  his  wife,  and  he  has 
from  time  to  time  executed  other  portrait 
busts.  His  decorative  work — his  craft — 
shows  a  keen  sense  of  the  appropriate  at 
all  times.  But  it  is  his  compositions,  which 
are  his  own  conception,  that  most  forcibly 
express  his  character  and  ideals. 

Technically,  he  is  a  realist  of  the  latter- 
day  school,  and  his  inspiration  comes  from 
the  people  among  whom  he  has  lived  and 
worked.  It  is  for  this  reason  he  has 
been  chosen  to  design  a  memorial  to  the 
poet  of  democracy.  The  memorial,  which 
may  also  serve  as  a  mausoleum,  will  be 
erected  by  Walt  Whitman's  many  admirers 
and  friends,  very  probably  in  New  York 
City.  Naturally,  so  great  an  undertaking 
cannot  be  hastily  executed,  and  it  is  Mr. 
Conner's  intention  to  devote  the  best  years 
of  his  life  to  his  task.  Rodin  has  been 
twenty  years  at  work  on  his  great  door. 

The  design  of  the  Whitman  Memorial 
has  been  planned,  and  some  of  the  figures 
and  groups  are  already  finished.  Mr. 
Conner  intends  that  it  shall  be  an  epitome 
of  Walt  Whitman's  ideas  of  Democracy. 
It  will  contain  four  groups  expressive  of 
this  large  idea,  and  an  heroic-size  figure  of 
the  poet  himself. 

One  group  of  The  Laborers  and  a  figure 
of  Despair  are  completed.  The  Laborers 
was  exhibited  in  the  last  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  In  Mr.  Conner's  own  words,  "The 
Laborers  show  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled 
workman,  the  one  laboring  with  deter- 
mination and  ambition,  in  an  environment 
where  the  conditions  afford  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement,  while  the  other 
man  is  in  a  state  where  the  conditions  are 
deplorable  and  lie  is  compelled  to  give  up 
hope."  The  composition  tells  its  own 
storv  directly  and  convincingly.      Mr.  Con- 
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Jerome  Conner,  sc. 


UNFINISHED  HEAD  OF  BOY 


THE    LABORERS 


ELBERT  HUBBARD 


ner  has  selected  his  types  well,  and  he 
has  portrayed  them  with  a  startling  faith- 
fulness. These  men  are  no  idealized  crea- 
tions. They  are  real.  They  exist  in  all 
our  American  communities.  They  are 
distinctively  American,  and  bear  no  remin- 
iscent resemblance  to  the  types  of  any 
school  of  sculpture.     Mr.  Conner's  figure 


It  is  a  matter  of  note  that  Mr.  Conner 
has  not  found  it  necessary  to  go  abroad 
either  for  study,  for  inspiration,  or  for 
models,  for  this  his  greatest  work.  From 
start  to  finish,  it  belongs  to  this  new  land 
of  big  enterprises  and  momentous  issues. 
It  is  American,  even  as  Whitman  himself 
was   American,  uncompromisingly  Ameri- 


JOHN    BROWN 


of  Despair,  he  says,  "portrays  mental  and 
physical  collapse,"  and  so  in  truth  it  does. 
Every  line  of  the  bowed  figure,  every  re- 
laxed sinew  of  the  powerful  frame,  spell  the 
completeness  of  this  overwhelming  despair. 
The  other  groups  and  the  lesser  decora- 
tions for  the  Walt  Whitman  Memorial  are 
still  undecided  upon  in  the  sculptor's  mind. 


can  ;  and  in  so  far  this  collection  of  sculp- 
ture by  a  man  of  the  people  will  form  a 
part,  and  a  conspicuous  part,  of  the  dawn- 
ing Renaissance  of  American  Art. 
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A  Chat  about  New  Words 


By  LEON   MEAD 


New  thoughts  and  sentiments  come  into 
the  consciousness  often  in  such  a  form  as 
to  render  their  verbal  expression  quite  out 
of  the  question  without  the  use  of  some 
novel  term.  I  suppose  not  a  day  passes 
but  that  somewhere  several  words  or  vari- 
ants are  invented.  Of  course  the  same 
need  for  new  words  does  not  exist  to-day 
as  was  felt  a  hundred  years  or  more  ago, 
when  the  English  vocabulary  was  two- 
thirds  less  bulky  than  it  is  now.  So  com- 
mon a  word  as  "sentimental"  is  believed 
to  have  been  coined  by  Laurence  Sterne  as 
late  as  1740. 

Though  William  Dean  Howells  does 
not  admit  that  he  coins  words,  he  uses 
many  unusual  ones,  and  certainly  some  of 
his  variants  bear  the  stamp  of  conscious 
invention.  When  an  author  uses  a  word, 
taking  it  for  granted  without  looking 
it  up  that  it  is  in  the  dictionary,  he 
may  fall  back  on  the  plea,  if  it  is  not  to  be 
found  there,  that  it  came  from  his  pen  in 
an  unpremeditated  manner.  But  the  really 
unconscious  verbal  inventions  of  authors 
are  often  clumsy  and  ponderous.  Imagery  - 
ative,  in  distinction  to  imaginative,  has  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  Howells,  but  with  the 
frank  confession  that  it  is  an  adventurous 
word.  He  speaks  of  plupopular  fiction, 
and  in  his  new  book,  Literature  and  Life, 
alludes  to  timely  topics  as  contemporanics  ; 
yet  he  says  he  doesn't  coin  words. 

Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  has  a  remarkable 
faculty  of  giving  color  and  visuality  to  her 
thoughts.  In  one  of  her  poems  she  makes 
for  a  special  use  a  strong  word  by  means 
of  the  negative  prefix  dis.      Thus  : 

O  thus  through  use  to  reign  again,  to  drink 
The  cup  of  peradventure  to  the  lees, 
For  one  dear  instant  disimmortalized 
In  giving  immortality  ! 

I  find  the  following  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  London  Spectator  :  "  The  feverish 
volubility  of  ignorance,  the  amazing  output 
of  illiterature —  to  coin  a  much-needed 
word — that  distinguishes  the  present  epoch, 
renders  all  the  more  necessary  the  meas- 
ured productions  of  the  scholar  and  the 
sage." 


The  poet  Swinburne,  who  has  contrib- 
uted so  many  charming  metaphors  to  our 
language,  occasionally  goes  out  of  his  way 
in  his  prose  to  supply  new  words.  Writing 
of  Dickens,  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Quarterly  71/ view ,  he  speaks  of  "the 
bisexual  George  Eliot,"  and  "the  chatter- 
ing duncery  and  the  impudent  malignity  of 
so  consummate  and  pseudosophical  a  quack 
as  George  Henry  Lewes." 

Richard  Spencer,  of  Buffalo,  has  pro- 
posed the  name  of  Mercians  to  express  the 
whole  conception  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples — English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh, 
Americans,  Australians,  Canadians,  and  so 
on — as  distinguished  from  all  other  races. 
He  says:  "  The  ancient  Hellenes  embraced 
all  persons  to  whom  the  Greek  language 
was  native.  Our  English  language  comes 
from  the  old  Mercian  dialect  in  England." 
His  contention  is  that  when  we  speak  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  we  exclude  the 
Scotch,  the  Irish,  and  the  Welsh.  He 
thinks,  and  rightly,  that  the  phrase,  "the 
Anglo-Norman  race,"  is  equally  defective, 
and  misleading.  The  word  Anglic  for 
Anglo-Saxon  has  been  used  by  a  few  writers. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  brevity,  and  by  the 
authority  of  usage  it  might  be  regarded  as 
comprehensive  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

Elbert  Hubbard,  the  Sage  of  East 
Aurora,  is  busy  minting.  This,  for 
instance:  "We  know  that  the  so-called 
'learning'  of  the  Orthodox  Preacher  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  was  founded  on  pre- 
tence, pomposity,  peascodery,  and  fear." 
This  prolific  philosopher  speaks  of  a  "prone- 
ness  to  peterosity"  that  is,  to  petering  out. 
Again:  "He  did  not  chew,  smoke,  drink, 
swear,  nor  busticate."  And  this:  "Grand 
plagiarism  may  be  committed  through  the 
connivance  of  the  plagiaree,  in  which  case 
the  offense  is  condoned."  "The  antithesis 
of  plagiarism  is  kabojolism.  This  offense 
consists  in  attributing  to  another  Good 
Stuff  which  he  never  expressed."  He 
also  says:  "Voltaire  was  more  given  to 
kabojolitis  than  any  other  writer  I  now 
recall.      He  sent  all  the  savants  of    Europe 
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Jigging  in  the  libraries  for  men  and  books 
that  never  lived  outside  the  figment  of  his 
own  pigment." 

Even  the  great  William  Stephen  Devery, 
of  New  York,  is  a  word-coiner.  He  has 
contributed  the  term  "  highflights,"  and 
defines  it  as  follows,  according  to  a  metro- 
politan newspaper:  "A  highflight  is  a  fel- 
low who  thinks  he  is  the  real  thing,  but 
isn't  the  real  thing.  He  thinks  he  was, 
is,  and  will  be,  but  he  never  was,  isn't, 
and  won't  be.  I  could  name  several  high- 
flights  and  won't-bes." 

Rev.  C.  A.  S.  Dwight  has  suggested  as 
an  antonym  to  agnosticism  the  word 
epignosticism,  the  etymon  of  which  is  found 
in  the  New  Testament.  Twice  the  term 
was  employed  by  Paul — the  most  fecund 
word-coiner  in  the  Bible — but  with  differ- 
ent moral  applications.  Mr.  Dwight 
would  define  epignosticism  as  the  "posi- 
tive, rewarding  apprehension  of  a  great 
spiritual  fact."  It  may  be  useful  to  theo- 
logians. 

Genius  often  avails  itself  of  its  preroga- 
tive to  be  bold.  Writing  of  a  telephone, 
Le  Touche  Hancock  ends  thus: 

Still,  if  I  dared,  I'd  smash  you  very  gladly 
With  that— well— epithetable  "  Hello!  " 

In  a  scientific  article  in  Harper's  (for 
June,  1902)  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook  uses 
creatureling,  as  of  an  ant.  In  Captain 
Macklin,  Richard  Harding  Davis  uses  this  : 
"So  La  Guerre  sent  out  Miller  and  the 
native  scouts  to  buskey  about  and  find  out 
where  we  were." 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Janvier  seems  to  be 
responsible  for  crisic,  which,  I  believe,  will 
be  welcome.  Its  author  thinks  so  well  of 
it  that  he  uses  it  twice  in  a  short  story 
entitled  The  Roses  of  Monsieur  Alphonse. 
In  one  place  it  occurs  with  this  context : 
"In  the  crisic  moments  of  our  lives  our 
actions  are  prompted  by  thoughts  so  swiftly 
formed  that  we  cannot  follow  them." 

In  a  series  of  short  stories  by  Mary 
Raymond  Shipman  Andrews — that  seems 
to  be  all  of  her  name— a  small  boy  of  thir- 
teen, named  Bob  Morgan — a  very  respect- 
able boy,  by  the  way,  one  of  his  grand- 
fathers being  a  bishop  and  the  other  a 
judge — is  made  the  narrator.  He  writes 
in  the  first  person  and  is  a  bold  word- 
coiner,  as  well  as  a  user  of  old  words  in 
new  senses.  For  instance,  in  The  Fox's 
Understudy  he  says:  '  But  the  most  really 
descriptions    part    was,"    etc.       Also    this: 


"I'd  made  myself  immotional  in  a  dark 
corner."  In  The  Grandfathers  of  Bob  occur 
these:  "They  were  having  contraverbial 
discussions  by  the  bushel  over  every  sort  of 
thing,  you  know,  in  association  with  wood- 
ship."  "He  was  a  fair  shot,  too,  though 
casualistic  about  whether  he  hit  the  guides 
or  not,  and  they  were  deadly  afraid  of 
him." 

In  a  discourse  delivered  February  12th, 
1902,  I  heard  Dean  Wright  of  Boston 
use  the  word  distinctionary.  His  auditors 
never  know  when  Mr.  Wright  will  spring 
some  new  locution  upon  them — so  swift 
and  erratic  is  his  intellection  ;  but,  happily, 
this  learned  man  does  not  always  take  him- 
self seriously. 

Kate  Masterson,  in  one  of  her  sherzo 
articles,  wrote  this:  "  Most  of  us,  you  see, 
learn  to  capitulate  to  our  servants,  our 
waiters,  and  our  lamb  chops.  And  thus 
we  are  able  to  write  cultured,  high-bred, 
over-etiquetted  things  about  such  bad  man- 
ners." This  of  course  is  playful;  other- 
wise it  would  grate  on  one's  sense  of  the 
elegant. 

Father  Taylor,  of  blessed  memory,  hesi- 
tating for  an  instant  in  his  fervid  speech, 
exclaimed  :  "  Brethren,  I've  lost  my  verb — 
but  I'm  bound  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven!" 
Henry  Harland  never  loses  his  verbs,  and 
if  he  gets  hard  pressed  for  them  he  makes 
them  up  out  of  nouns,  as  in  The  Lady 
Paramount  where  occur  several  peculiar 
expedients  of  this  kind. 

The  other  day  I  met  Professor  John  F. 
Riley  on  the  street,  and  in  the  course  of 
our  chat  he  said:  "Well,  I  wasn't  going 
to  be  uptious  about  it,"  that  is,  he  did  not 
intend  to  be  obstinate  or  pig-headed.  Per- 
haps some  one  else  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  has  used  the  term  before,  but  I 
have  never  heard  it.  And  the  professor 
says  he  never  did.  It  may  not  please  pur- 
ists or  scholars  who  insist  that  every  word 
must  sprout  from  Greek  or  Latin  roots, 
but  it  is  expressive  and  has  a  crisp,  every- 
day, colloquial  flavor  that  gives  it  some 
chance  to  be  taken  up. 

In  the  A t  Ian  tic  Monthly  (for  June,  1902) 
Mr.  Brooks  Fisher  wrote  of  editoria/ene, 
which  "  shrewdly  selects  men  of  straw  to 
trample  upon." 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  this  in  Lady 
'lapse's  Daughter:  '  '  The  day  after  Bertie 
proposed  to  me,  he  said  to  me  he  hoped  I 
should  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
poor!      Anil   I   put  his  own   hand  over  his 
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mouth,  and  made  him  listen  to  me. 
Bertie!  I  won't  do  anything  for  the  poor 
— not  anything  that  I  don't  like,  anyway — 
till  I'm  forty.  I'll  pet  my  servants  and  be 
nice  to  my  children — well,  I  didn't  say 
quite  that  to  him,  of  course — but  if  you 
want  a  gorrn  for  a  wife,  just  say  so,  and 
we'll  break  it  off  ! ' 

''A  gorm  ?  what's  that?'  said  Julie, 
unable  at  the  time  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  kissing  the  pretty  face  so  close  to  her. 

"  'A  creature  that  goes  to  Committees, 
and  knows  all  about  the  rules  of  public 
meeting,  and  dresses — well,  you  know  how 
they  dress,'  said  the  Duchess,  gathering 
up  her  glorious  chinchilla  muff  and  dainty 
gloves. 

'  On  the  contrary,  nowadays,  they  dress 
extremely  well.' 

'Oh,  but  that's  worse  than  anything! 
People  take  them  for  the  proper  sort  of 
thing,  and  all  the  while  they're  just gorms.' 

Edgar  Saltus,  who  believes  in  giving  alms 
to  the  dictionaries,  speaks  of  "the  deli- 
ciousness  of  ruede-lapaixian  confections." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  words 
generally  accepted  as  new  are  really  old. 
For  instance,  most  people  fancy  that  the 
word  ' '  cyclone  ' '  came  from  Kansas  or  some 
of  those  Western  States  where  the  atmos- 
pheric eddy,  often  a  thousand  miles  in 
diameter,  rises  in  all  its  terrible  fury.  But 
it  was  first  used  in  1848  by  Henry  Pidding- 
ton,  President  of  the  Marine  Courts  of 
Enquiry,  Calcutta,  in  a  book  published  in 
London.  The  author  wished  to  distin- 
guish by  some  specific  term  the  great 
rotary  storms  of  the  tropic  seas — 
"typhoons"  in  the  East  Indies,  "hurri- 
canes" in  the  West  Indies — and  wanted  a 
convenient  word  to  describe  these  storms 
as  a  whole.  Tornado  would  not  answer; 
for  a  tornado  is  a  local  rotary  disturbance, 
often  only  a  few  hundred  feet  in  diameter. 
Piddington  suggested  that  "we  might, 
perhaps,  for  all  this  last  class  of  circular  or 
highly  curved  winds,  adopt  the  term 
'cyclone,'  from  the  Greek  kuklos — which 
signifies,  amongst  other  things,  the  coil  of 
a  snake — expressing  sufficiently  the  tend- 
ency to  circular  motion  in  these  meteors." 

Blizzard  is  an  older  word  than  many 
persons  may  suppose.  Mr.  Albert 
Matthews,  of  Boston,  has  found  it  in 
the  "Virginia  Literary  Museum"  for 
1829,  where  it  was  defined  as  "  a  violent 
blow — perhaps  from  Blitz  [Germ.],  light- 
ning."    The  famous  Davy  Crockett  seems 


to  have  used  it,  once  in  1834,  in  the  sense 
of  shooting,  as  of  a  gun  ;  and  again,  in 
1835,  in  the  figurative  sense  of  an  extin- 
guisher, a  "squelcher."  The  word  in  its 
now   familiar  sense  first  appeared  in  1876. 

A  queer  etymology  has  been  assigned  to 
the  word  "news" — made  up  of  the  initial 
letters  of  north,  east,  west,  south,  which 
appeared  on  the  earliest  journals  as  a  sign 
that  information  was  to  be  had  here  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  The  sign 
was  NEWS.  At  all  events  the  alleged 
evolution  of  it  is  most  ingenious. 

A  certain  Washington  correspondent, 
two  or  three  winters  ago,  wrote:  "I  am 
glad  Captain  Mahan  invented  that  ugly 
word  '  unpreparedness.'  We  used  to  say 
'want  of  preparation.'"  As  a  matter 
of  fact  and  record,  this  word  was  placed  in 
the  Century  Dictionary  several  years  before 
Captain  Mahan  first  employed  it  in  print; 
and  I  remember  well  the  rich  British  burr 
of  his  voice  as  David  Christie  Murray,  the 
English  novelist,  rolled  out  the  stodgy  term, 
in  an  address  on  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York.  This,  too, 
was  before  Captain  Mahan  used  it.  After 
all,  we  cannot  be  too  sure,  and  we  should 
not  be  dogmatic  as  to  neologisms. 

Professor  Francis  A.  March  thinks  that 
more  important  than  the  new  words  are 
"the  new  idioms,  the  ganglions  of  the  lin- 
guistic body.  These  are  the  contributions 
which  genius  makes  to  the  national 
tongue;  genius,  whose  motions  always 
hover  on  the  verge  of  mystery,  basks  in 
idioms.  The  inexplicable  coils  of  words 
instinct  with  electrical  life,  which  send  a 
thrill  to  the  people's  heart  no  one  knows 
how;  hard  knots  of  words  where  the 
soundest  sense  is  tied  up  the  tightest; 
touches  of  nature  that  make  the  whole 
world  kin  ;  leaps  of  thought  which  gram- 
marians balk  at ;  every  means,  simpler  or 
more  vivid  than  reason  can  command, 
which  poetic  genius,  or  patriotism,  or  any 
breathing  or  beaming  of  the  free  soul  has 
found  to  convey  thought  or  feeling;  every 
form  of  speech  which  the  linguistic  sense 
of  the  people  recognizes  as  a  stroke  of 
genius  which  it  cannot  willingly  let  die, 
adds  to  the  stock  of  idioms,  and  to  the 
peculiar  treasures  of  a  national  language." 
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British  Industry  Electrified 
by  American  Ideas 


"British  workmen,  if  they  diligently 
apply  themselves,  do  as  much  as  the  work- 
men of  any  other  country." 

This  is,  indeed,  at  first  glance,  damning 
with  faint  praise  the  workmen  who  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  kept  Great 
Britain  at  the  head  of  the  manufacturing 
world.  From  the  fall  of  Napoleon  until 
well  on  in  the  eighties  British  commerce 
was  supreme  in  the  world,  and  the  British 
manufacturer  was  practically  without  a 
rival.  Now,  within  twenty  years,  British 
journals  print  eagerly  such  a  certificate  as 
the  above,  not  of  the  superiority  of  the 
British  workman — that,  alas!  has  definitely 
passed — but  of  his  equality  (if  he  diligently 
applies  himself)  with  the  workman  of  any 
other  country. 

The  certificate  in  question  was  granted 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  the  building  manager  of 
the  British  Westinghouse  Works  at  Traf- 
ford  Park,  Manchester.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  means  a  good  deal  more  than  it 
says.  Mr.  Stewart  was  speaking  of  the 
extraordinary  record  which  had  been  made 
in  the  construction  of  the  great  Westing- 
house  Works.  He  had  no  thought  of 
comparing  British  workmen  with  any  other 
than  American  competitors.  American 
workmen  he  had  hitherto  regarded  as  the 
best  in  the  world.  Now,  after  consider- 
able experience  with  British  workmen,  he 
pronounced  them  equal  to  the  American. 
That  was  what  he  really  meant,  though 
with  characteristic  American  modesty  he 
abstained  from  making  a  direct  comparison 
with  his  own  countrymen,  and  his  com- 
pliment lost  somewhat  in  force.  More- 
over, that  is  what  is  understood  by  the 
British  public  when  such  comparisons  are 
made.  There  is  no  question  of  continental 
nations,  not  even  Germany,  equalling  Eng- 
land as  manufacturing  countries  for  many 
a  year  to  come ;  but  with  the  United  States 
it  is  a  different  matter.  There  you  have  a 
new  and  greater  England,  with  advantages 
the  older,  smaller  England  never  had  and 
never  can  have. 


A  year  or  two  ago  London  newspapers 
executed  a  dirge  of  a  most  doleful  char- 
acter over  the  supposed  decadence  of  Brit- 
ish manufactures.  Goods  "made  in  Ger- 
many" flooded  the  British  market,  and 
American  contractors  were  invading  British 
industry  in  every  direction.  There  was  a 
veritable  panic — among  newspapers  at  least. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  tour  of  the  Empire  and  had  seen 
the  thriving  young  democracies  of  Great 
Britain,  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry,  and 
bade  British  manufacturers  and  workmen 
"  wake  up." 

The  sinking  spell  through  which  Eng- 
gland  was  passing  at  that  time  soon  ended, 
and  Englishmen  quickly  came  to  see  that 
wherever  they  had  failed  there  was  a  defi- 
nite cause  which  was  usually  remediable. 
In  fact,  the  experience  of  the  South  African 
war  was  duplicated  almost  simultaneously  in 
the  fields  of  commerce.  Never  had  Eng- 
land two  such  rough  jolts  before.  There 
is  a  closer  connection  still  between  the  war 
and  the  industrial  struggle.  The  same 
political  figure  that  stands  out  so  com- 
mandingly  from  the  dark  background  of 
South  Africa  emerges  also,  if  you  look 
closely,  from  the  shadows  that  surround 
the  sudden  descent  of  Britain  from  the 
pinnacle  of  the  industrial  world.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  from  1880  to  1885,  during  which 
years  the  marvelous  secrets  of  electricity 
were  being  unfolded  to  an  astonished  world. 
Suitable  legislation  at  the  moment  might 
have  placed  England  well  to  the  front  in 
the  great  electrification  of  the  modern 
world  which  was  then  beginning.  But 
progressive  legislation  was  burked,  elec- 
tricity was  allowed  only  very  slowly  to 
work  its  miracles,  and  the  palm  passed  from 
England  to  the  great  republic,  where  the 
wonder-working  fluid  was  speedily  at  work 
transforming  towns  and  cities  and  revolu- 
tionizing the  industrial  world. 

Not  long  ago  on  an  Atlantic  liner  I  met 
an  Englishman  returning  home  from  New 
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York  who  was  commenting  on  the  greater 
development  electricity  had  attained  in 
America  than  in  England. 

"  How  do  you  account  for  the  apparent 
backwardness  of  England  in  this  respect  ?  " 

I  asked. 

"Oh,  that  was  one  of  Chamberlain's 
failures,"  he  replied,  with  some  bitterness. 

II  He  killed  the  electric  bill.  But  Cham- 
berlain's admirers  don't  mention  such 
things  as  that."  It  was  evident  I  had  met 
with  an  uncompromising  English  radical. 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
England's  loss  of  her  premier  position,  be 
it  temporary  or  permanent,  was  due  largely 
to  the  backward  and  ill-advised  legislation 
that  hampered  the  development  of  electric 
power,  and  such  legislation  lay  particularly 
in  the  sphere  of  the  department  controlled 
during  the  crucial  period  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. The  evil  legislation  has  long  been 
remedied,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  win  back  a 
lost  crown,  and  the  elusive  prize  of  indus- 
trial supremacy  still  remains  in  transatlantic 
hands. 

It  is  the  newly  awakened  consciousness 
of  serious  handicap  in  the  industrial  race, 
through  lack  of  electrical  equipment,  that 
has  caused  the  most  progressive  English- 
men to  welcome  so  heartily  the  new 
electrical  enterprise  which  is  building  an 
English  industry  on  the  lines  of  the  best 
American  experience.  It  is  now  nearly 
four  years  since  the  British  Westinghouse 
Company,  Limited,  was  organized  with 
ample  capital  and  began  to  create  an 
establishment  which  has  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  site  selected  for  the  great  enterprise 
from  across  the  Atlantic  was  Trafford 
Park,  near  Manchester.  But  a  few  years 
ago  the  park  was  one  of  those  "stately 
homes  of  England  "  of  which  Mrs.  Hemans 
sings,  the  ancestral  estate  of  the  old  Nor- 
man family  of  the  De  Traffords.  It  was 
a  rich  natural  park,  full  of  reposeful  beauty, 
where  the  nightingale  sang  and  the  peacock 
flaunted  his  plumes.  The  valleys  around 
were  filled  with  grazing  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  the  whole  presented  a  delightful  pic- 
ture of  rural  loveliness.  Ruskin  would 
have  turned  in  his  grave  at  the  idea  of 
handing  such  a  spot  over  to  the  devouring 
demon  of  trade.  But  beauty  and  repose 
do  not  count  in  "  the  cruel  war  of  com- 
merce." England  is  not  big  enough 
within  its  narrow  island  bounds  to  hold  an 
infinite  number  of  such  arcadian  scenes,  if 


it  is  also  to  hold  its  own  with  the  nations 
of  the  earth  in  material  prosperity.  So 
the  ancestral  estate  was  converted  into  a 
network  of  railwa5's,  canals,  and  roads; 
vast  red  brick  structures  with  towering 
chimneys  rose  almost  as  by  the  magic  of  an 
Aladdin's  lamp;  rows  of  workmen's  cot- 
tages, neat  and  comfortable  but  of  a 
horrible  uniformity  dotted  the  landscape, 
and  the  shriek  of  the  steam  engine,  the 
whirr  of  the  dynamo,  and  the  grinding  and 
clatter  of  innumerable  wheels  and  cranks 
replaced  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  and  the 
singing  of  the  birds.  It  was  all  done  in  a 
year,  or  a  little  over,  though  the  prophets 
of  the  day  insisted  it  would  take  two  years 
at  least  to  put  up  the  buildings. 

The  workmen,  of  course,  were  British, 
but  there  was  an  American  manager  and 
there  were  American  heads  of  departments, 
who  infused  into  the  process  of  construc- 
tion something  of  that  transatlantic  energy 
that  was  robbing  England  of  the  supremacy 
which  her  people  had  come  almost  to 
believe  was  their  birthright.  There  were 
employed  on  the  work  no  fewer  than  3758 
workmen.  Machinery  was  used  wherever 
possible,  and  everything  was  carefully 
planned  to  expedite  the  labor  of  the  men. 
It  was  of  this  performance  that  Mr.  Stewart, 
when  it  was  concluded,  made  the  remark 
quoted  at  the  head  of  the  article. 

The  main-spring  of  the  whole  vast 
organization  is  the  American  who  acquired 
fame  and  fortune  by  inventing  the  air-brake 
that  bears  his  name.  Since  then  his  fertile 
brain  has  been  unweariedly  at  work  invent- 
ing and  improving  appliances,  substituting 
the  labor  of  the  machine  for  that  of  the 
hand.  The  vast  group  of  Westinghouse 
industries  controlled  by  him  and  his  col- 
leagues represent  over  a  hundred  million 
dollars  and  furnish  employment  to  over 
50,000  work  people.  The  various  estab- 
lishments are  situated,  of  course,  principally 
in  the  United  States,  but  other  countries 
represented  are  Canada,  Germany,  France, 
and  Russia;  and  now  England  is  added  to 
the  list.  In  the  English  establishment  there 
are  at  present  five  thousand  work-people 
employed. 

At  Trafford  Park  there  are  nine  great 
palaces  of  industry.  The  products  of 
the  establishment  range  from  dynamos  of 
SOOO  or  more  horse-power  down  to  arc 
lamps,  railway  and  tramway  motors,  great 
and  small  gas  engines — steam  engines  and 
steam      turbines      being     comprehended 
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between  these  wide  extremes.  All  the 
buildings  are  linked  together  by  a  complete 
network  of  permanent  railway  lines  about 
ten  miles  long;  and  it  should  be  added  that 
the  raw  product  is  brought  from  various 
parts  of  the  world  to  the  doors  of  the 
establishment  by  the  Bridgewater  Canal, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  artificial 
water-ways  of  England,  and  the  famous 
and  modern  Manchester  ship  canal.  In 
addition,  Trafford  Park  is,  of  course,  con- 
nected with  the  main  line  systems  of  the 
country.  The  whole  site  covers  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  acres.  Vast  as  the  works 
are,  they  are  yet  so  much  less  extensive  than 


the  parent  establishment  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  lines  of  which  they  so  closely  follow, 
that  they  have  been  described  as  a  "pocket 
edition"  of  the  Pittsburg  piant. 

The  machine  shop  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  whole  establishment,  and  its 
floor  space  covers  about  ten  acres.  The 
shop  is  served  by  several  electric  traveling 
cranes,  which  pick  up  loads  of  from  ten  to 
fifty  tons  and  carry  them  like  toys  from 
one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other — so 
completely  has  the  genius  of  the  engineer 
trained  to  his  will  the  youngest  and  most 
brilliant  of  the  handmaidens  of  industry 
discovered   by  the  scientist.     These   great 
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cranes  are  worked  by  electric  buttons  and 
are  manipulated  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
the  most  absolute  precision.  An  electrician 
sits  aloft  in  a  suspended  cage  whence  he 
can  view  the  whole  building  and  see  at  any 
moment  where  the  crane  is  needed  and  for 
what  purpose.  Then  off  he  sends  it — a 
great  electric  machine  messenger  drilled  to 
its  work,  never  failing  and  never  tiring, 
and,  its  mission  performed,  returning  to  its 
master  at  the  turn  of  a  lever.  There  are 
1700  machines  in  the  shop,  and  they  are  all 
electrically  driven. 

The  steel    foundry    and    the    forge  are 
under  one  roof.     The  feature  of  the  build- 


ing is  a  couple  of  twenty-ton  open  hearth 
furnaces,  the  metal  for  which  is  hauled  by 
electric  power  up  an  inclined  approach 
from  the  outside  railway  track  to  the 
charging  platform,  seized  by  an  electric 
charging  machine,  and  run  direct  into  the 
furnace.  The  furnaces  are  tilted  by  elec- 
tric motors,  and  the  twenty-ton  loads  of 
molten  steel  poured  from  the  furnaces  are 
conveyed  by  means  of  additional  electric 
cranes  to  any  part  of  the  building. 

The  comfort  and  health  of  the  workmen 
have  been  studied  not  only  in  the  lighting, 
ventilation,  and  sanitary  arrangements  for 
the  works,   but   in   the    arrangements   for 
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their  domestic  life.  Between  four  and  five 
hundred  new  cottages  with  gardens  have 
been  erected  on  land  contiguous  to  the 
works.  They  are  fitted  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  baths,  and  electric  light,  and  rent  at 
from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  week.  Cottages 
are  still  building,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
not  less  than  two  thousand  will  be  erected. 
Churches,  hotels,  banks,  post  offices,  and 
all  the  equipment  of  a  prosperous  modern 
town  are  being  introduced  as  occasion 
requires. 

One  would  expect  to  find  a  strong  man 
at  the  head  of  such  an  enterprise.  This 
expectation   is  fully  met.     The   manager, 


Mr.  H.  S.  Loud,  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  best  American  type  of  industrial 
leader.  Mr.  Loud  is  still  but  thirty-five, 
but  has  had  an  immense  amount  of  experi- 
ence packed  into  his  career.  He  graduated 
from  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  in  1890  as 
mechanical  engineer,  and  started  work  with 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  going  through 
various  positions  to  that  of  night  superin- 
tendendent.  In  1896  he  accepted  the  post 
of  manager  of  a  metallurgical  company  at 
Mariupol  in  South  Russia.  He  began 
operations  on  a  barren  steppe  on  which 
not  a  stone  had  been  turned,  and  a  year 
from  the  date  of   his  departure  from  Chi- 
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cago  the  pipe  mill  was  operating,  and  a 
month  later  the  plate  mill  was  running. 
This  was  probably  the  fastest  built  plant 
in  the  world,  and  is  an  apt  exemplification 
of  Mr.  Loud's  extraordinary  energy  and 
fertility  of  resource.  In  1900  Mr.  Loud 
left  Russia  to  assume  the  management  of 
the  English  enterprise. 

On  the  whole,  the  attitude  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  towards  this  great  American 
establishment  in  the  north  of  England  is 
most  cordial.  It  is  a  type  of  the  American 
invasion  which  would  be  welcomed  in 
every  county  and  in  every  great  city  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  it  will   alone   go   no   incon- 


siderable distance  in  re-establishing  the  old 
tone  of  firmness  and  solidity  in  British 
manufacturing  interests.  The  success  of 
this  enterprise  is  a  tribute  alike  to  Amer- 
ican energy  and  British  adaptability,  while 
as  an  example  of  American  confidence  in 
British  stability  it  should  almost  put  to 
blush  those  who  so  recently  were  bewailing 
the  industrial  decadence  of  England. 
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Industrial  Mountain=Climbing 

John  Stuart  Mill  and  other  Liberal 
thinkers,  whose  voices  were  heard  during 
the  fifty  years  of  European  peace  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  admitted 
the  gross  injustice  of  the  modern  indus- 
trial system.  Mill  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  communism  would  be  preferable  to  it 
— objectionable  as  he  thought  communism 
— if  there  were  no  other  remedy.  Hap- 
pily, he  thought  that  there  were  other 
remedies — some  of  them  indirect,  such  as 
the  spread  of  peace,  liberty,  education,  and 
political  power  among  the  masses ;  some  of 
them  direct,  as  better  land  laws,  co-opera- 
tion, and  trades-unionism.  Mankind — and 
especially  the  races  of  Western  Europe — 
have  tried  some  of  these  remedies  more  or 
less  fitfully,  and  have  gained  good,  though 
partial,  results. 

But  the  industrial  problem  is  not  solved, 
and  the  civilized  world  is  still  full  of  need- 
less misery.  The  Liberal  economists  made 
mistakes.  They  overestimated  the  power 
of  liberty.  They  underestimated  the  power 
of  capitrl  in  certain  directions.  They  were 
right  in  thinking  that  trades-unionism  and 
universal  suffrage  would  do  great  things. 
But  they  did  not  anticipate  trusts  and  com- 
bines. They  did  not  foresee  the  growth 
of  militarism  and  war  expenditure  which 
has    followed     the    rise    of     the     German 


Empire.  They  did  not  understand  that 
though  along  with  education  would  grow 
the  influence  of  the  cheap  newspaper,  the 
press  itself  would  be  harnessed  to  the 
chariot  of  capital.  Above  all,  while  some 
of  them,  Mill  especially,  understood  the 
immense  value  of  industrial  co-operation  in 
saving  waste  and  conflict,  they  did  not 
anticipate  that  the  practical  form  taken  by 
co-operation  would  be  that  of  giant  com- 
binations of  capitalists.  Finally,  they  seem 
to  have  underestimated  the  danger,  loss, 
and  dubious  results  of  strikes  and  lock-outs, 
the  great  conflicts  of  capital  and  labor. 

The  workers  are  somewhat,  but  not  a 
great  deal,  better  off  than  they  were  two 
generations  ago.  They  are  still  exploited 
by  means  of  rent,  interest,  and  the  wages 
system,  and  likely  to  be  so  through  our 
time.  Slums  and  sweating  still  exist. 
Vulgar  wealth  is  still  flaunted.  Revolu- 
tionary socialists  cry  out  for  a  clean  sweep; 
but  revolutionary  socialism  has  made  no 
progress  in  the  last  dozen  years — has  even 
gone  backward.  On  what  roads,  sane 
and  safe,  can  we  hope  for  upward  pro- 
gress? I  think  I  see  some.  Single-tax 
may  be  impossible,  but  taxation  of  ground 
rents  is  not.  The  state  may  not — in  this 
century — own  the  soil  of  a  country,  but  it 
may  acquire  and  retain  the  lines  of  trans- 
port.     The  state  may  not  in  our  time — 
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may  never — become  the  sole  capitalist. 
But  the  People  may  go  into  money-lend- 
ing, and  by  competition  reduce  the  gain 
and  the  power  of  the  usurers.  The  state 
may  not  soon  own  and  manage  the  greater 
branches  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 
But  the  growth  of  municipal  trading  may 
bring  the  great  exploiters  to  their  bearings. 
More  and  more  we  may  see  undertak- 
ings carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic instead  of  for  the  profit  of  a  few  clever 
people.  Old  age  pensions  may  diminish 
the  anxiety  which  millions  find  so  much 
more  cruel  than  toil  and  poverty.  And  in 
the  struggle  of  life,  industrial  arbitration, 
equipped  with  legal  authority,  may  regu- 
late those  aspects  of  industry  where  we  are 
faced  with  the  eternal  dilemma  of  either 
seeing  flesh  and  blood  treated  as  mere 
machinery,  or  else  of  watching  flesh  and 
blood,  spurred  to  fury,  putting  all  to  the 
hazard  of  industrial  warfare.  The  time 
will  surely  come  when  industrial  wars  will 
seem  as  clumsy  and  barbarous  as  national 
wars.  Some  of  us  may  live  to  see  the  day 
when  Courts  of  Industry,  sitting  in  many 
countries,  will  secure  to  the  workers  with- 
out cost  or  turbulence  a  fair  share  of  the 
profits  of  labor.  Regulation  by  tribunals  is 
fair,  practicable,  and  is  already  bearing  good 
fruit  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


(Agent-General  for  New  Zealand 


The  Tailor=Made  Soldier 

A  grave  matter  is  engaging  the  best 
thoughts  of  our  authorities  on  military 
science,  engaging  them  as  they  have  not 
been  engaged  since  the  close  of  the  Hispano- 
American  war.  It  is  not  the  problems  of 
present  and  prospective  campaigns  in  the 
Philippines,  nor  yet  the  less  vital  questions 
of  a  new  rifle,  new  revolver,  new  field 
piece,  or  the  abolition  of  the  bavonet   and 


sabre.  It  is  a  question  neither  of  offense 
nor  defense,  grand  tactics,  strategy,  com- 
missariat, nor  transportation,  and  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  that 
enters  into  warfare. 

It  was  but  now  that  all  the  American 
military  world  and  even  much  of  the  for- 
eign had  delivered  the  opinion  that  the 
show  side  of  war  was  over.  Here  in 
America  we  had  declared  that  war  had 
become  a  matter  of  overalls.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  Spanish  war,  men  have 
served  through  whole  enlistments  without 
wearing  a  dress  coat  or  helmet.  There 
are  dozens  of  lieutenants  not  far  from  cap- 
taincies who  have  never  worn  shoulder 
knots  and  gold  belts,  unless  perchance  to 
have  a  photograph  taken.  War  was  work 
and  the  soldier  should  dress  as  a  workman. 
Glitter  and  glare  attracted  bullets.  A  garb 
which  should  make  its  wearer  as  inconspic- 
uous as  possible  was  the  desideratum  in  the 
way  of  a  uniform. 

The  pendulum  had  swung  as  far  as  it 
could  when  the  Chinese  war  began. 
Before  this  some  of  our  regiments  had  con- 
sorted with  the  British  army  at  Malta  on 
the  way  to  Manila  via  Suez,  and  had 
imbibed  new  ideas  on  the  uniform  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  was  the  gathering  of  the  armies 
of  eight  nations  in  China  that  sent  army 
opinion  going  in  the  opposite  direction, 
going  so  far  that  the  new  officer's  dress 
uniform  is  to  be  ornate  to  a  degree  our 
American  uniform  never  was  before. 

All  of  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
fine  dress  uniform  is  as  much  needed  as  a 
service  uniform,  that  a  handsome  dress 
uniform  does  as  much  to  make  a  good  sol- 
dier in  the  first  place  as  an  inconspicuous 
dirt-colored  uniform  does  to  save  him  after- 
wards in  battle.  The  public  mind  has 
hitherto  been  unable  to  entertain  these 
two  thoughts  at  the  same  time. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  era, 
and  even  after,  soldiers  went  into  battle 
laden  with  gorgets,  shoulder-scales,  and 
scores    of     buttons,    whelmed    with    huge 
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shakoes,  stifled  by  belts  and  tight  coats 
thickly  stuffed  with  padding,  so  pinioned 
by  their  resplendent  panoply  that  they 
could  not  raise  their  hands  above  their 
heads.  Now  a  logical  defense  of  this 
seemingly  preposterous  accoutrement  can 
be  made.  The  psychological  effect  of  ban- 
ners, bands,  the  flash  and  glitter  of  steel 
and  gold,  the  blaze  of  colors,  the  rhythmic 
tramp  of  feet,  the  thunder  of  hoofs,  was 
incalculable  in  the  wars  of  the  past.  Did 
our  way  of  warring  still  admit  of  solid 
masses,  of  fighting  at  close  range,  as  in 
the  past,  a  retention  of  the  showy  uniforms 
of  the  past  for  actual  fighting  would  still 
be  highly  advisable.  For  man  is  still  a 
sentimental  being,  and  would  make  a  finer 
charge  in  a  red  coat  and  towering  shako 
than  in  khaki  and  a  glengarry.  If  all  senti- 
ment is  to  be  taken  out  of  warfare  and  it 
be  made  a  dull,  deadly  business  of  slaughter, 
we  might  better  hire  out  in  the  Chicago 
stockyards  than  enlist  in  the  armies  of  the 
Republic. 

.  Modern  warfare  precludes  the  showy 
uniform  in  battle.  Yet  we  must  not  ban- 
ish it.  We  can  still  retain  it  to  obtain 
from  it,  at  a  time  when  it  can  be  worn,  the 
undeniable  help  it  gives  in  making  a  soldier. 
A  spick  and  span  soldier  is  precise,  alert, 
wideawake  ;  and  when  he  becomes  a  little 
self-governing  unit,  as  he  so  often  must  in 
a  modern  battle,  these  qualities  count.  A 
company  of  men  in  ill-fitting,  slouchy  uni- 
forms are  likely  to  be  slouchy  and  listless 
in  the  manual  of  arms,  slouchy  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  A  showy  uniform  pop- 
ularizes the  service.  The  soldier  who  is 
proud  of  his  uniform  is  proud  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  it  is  good  policy  to  give  him  a 
uniform  he  can  be  proud  of.  The  coat 
does  sometimes  make  the  man.  As  an 
illustration  of  some  of  the  things  I  have 
been  saying,  let  me  relate  an  anecdote  of 
the  civil  war,  as  told  by  a  volunteer  officer: 
"I  was  in  the  tail  end  of  a  rout.  The 
army  had  gone  to  pieces.  A  broken,  dis- 
organized mob  we  were,  pouring  along  a 


road,  every  man  for  himself  in  the  falling 
dusk.  All  at  once  the  seething,  dust-col- 
ored crowd  ahead  paused,  swayed,  broke, 
and  washed  to  the  sides  of  the  road,  and 
out  stepped  a  solid  body  of  dark  blue,  a 
regiment  of  the  dandy  regulars,  the  only 
unbroken  regiment  in  our  division,  going 
to  hold  the  enemy;  tailor-made  clothes 
brushed,  every  cap  on  at  the  same  angle, 
every  musket  held  at  the  same  angle,  every 
set  of  fours  the  same  distance  apart,  every 
foot  falling  at  the  same  instant,  heads  to 
the  front,  silent,  quick,  a  great,  smooth- 
running  machine.  And  they  had  on  white 
gloves,  going  out  to  die  in  white  gloves — 
for,  man,  they  pretty  nearly  all  did  die — 
but  they  held  the  enemy,  held  ten  times 
their  number  until  help  could  come,  and 
saved  the  day." 

Yes,  we  like  to  dress  for  the  great  events 
of  life,  for  dinners,  balls,  weddings — and  to 


lie. 
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Tendencies  in  Recent   Fiction 

Our  grandfathers  would  think  but  little 
of  our  judgment  if  they  could  hear  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  novels  they  admired. 
The  eagerness  with  which  they  awaited 
the  monthly  numbers  of  Pickwick  is  almost 
unintelligible  to  the  present  generation; 
therefore,  it  is,  perhaps,  unwise  to  prophesy 
of  what  our  children  will  say  about  books 
which  seem  to  us  masterpieces  of  wisdom 
and  style.  Tempora  mutant ur,  and  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  may  be  admired  and 
avoided  forty  years  hence,  just  as  Mr. 
Anthony  Trollope  is  admired  and  avoided 
at  present. 

Of  course,  hundreds  of  novels  are  pro- 
duced yearly  which  are  not  intended  to 
supply  any  need  but  that  of  amusement 
for  the  leisure  hours  of  busy  people.  Hut 
among  the  more  important  works  of  fiction 
there  seem  to  be  three  tendencies  just  now. 
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The  first  treats  man  merely  as  part  of  his 
surroundings;  the  second  exhibits  him  as  a 
pure,  or  frequently  impure,  animal;  the 
third  uses  him  to  illustrate  some  thesis  or 
criticism  of  life. 

The  first  of  these,  for  convenience,  we 
may  call  parochial,  though  the  word  does 
not  fully  express  our  meaning.  In  the 
parochial  novel  the  characters  are  the  chil- 
dren of  their  environment,  true  sons  of  the 
soil.  Any  one  can  see  what  is  meant  by 
comparing  a  novel  by  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason 
with  one  by  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts.  In  the 
former  the  background  is  of  little  impor- 
tance, the  scene  shifts  often  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other;  in  the  latter  the 
environment  is  everything — the  hero  of  the 
story,  so  to  speak.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
and  his  Indian  stories,  with  their  hot 
Oriental  background,  stand  rather  in  a 
class  apart. 

Mr.  Barrie  and  other  members  of 
the  Scottish  school,  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch,  Mr.  Phillpotts,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Raymond  are  the  ablest  of  the  younger 
novelists  who  have  taken  corners  of  the 
land  to  themselves  and  more  or  less 
monopolized  them.  To  suppose  a  case,  if 
Mr.  Quiller-Couch  were  to  write  about 
Yorkshire,  or  Mr.  Raymond  about  London, 
we  should  feel  that  in  some  way  we  had 
been  robbed  of  what  we  had  confidently  a 
right  to  expect. 

Of  the  second  tendency  it  is  impossible 
to  write  with  much  enthusiasm.  Granted 
the  cleverness  of  such  books  as  Mrs.  Crad- 
dock  or  The  Inflections  of  Ambrosine,  yet 
we  hope  that  we  are  not  to  be  flooded 
with  such  novels.  It  is  easy  to  gain  a  cheap 
reputation  as  a  bold  observer  of  life  and 
daring  despiser  of  the  conventions,  but 
such  a  course  generally  ends  in  downright 
vulgarity.  A  well-known  critic,  after  fin- 
ishing one  of  the  most  nauseating  novels 
of  this  kind,  said,  "  Now  I  must  be  off  and 
have  a  Turkish  bath  ";  and  we  can  sympa- 
thize with  the  feeling.  It  is  impossible  to 
take  a  book  like  The  Inflections  of  Ambro- 


s'ine as  a  serious  presentment  of  life  as  it  is, 
or  even  a  phase  of  life,  and  if  we  do  not 
we  can  conceive  no  reason  for  its  vogue. 
We  suppose,  however,  that  the  indiscre- 
tions of  the  aristocracy  will  always  have 
their  admirers;  and  were  any  one  to  write 
a  novel  called  A  Peer  Without  a  Past,  it 
would  be  amusing  to  watch  its  failure.  A 
Frenchman  once  boasted  that  he  tried  to 
portray  "the  average  sensual  man,"  but 
he  has  been  far  outdistanced  by  some  of 
his  English  imitators. 

The  remaining  tendency  is  to  make  the 
novel,  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  said 
poetry  should  be,  a  criticism  of  life,  or  of 
some  part  or  aspect  of  life.  The  French 
have  done  good  work  in  this  line — witness 
M.  Bourget's  last  novel,  U Etape,  which 
is  a  criticism  of  Christian  and  secular 
methods  of  education.  In  England  we 
have  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  who  has  used 
the  novel  to  criticize  certain  social  and 
religious  movements;  Mr.  Bagot,  who  has 
attempted  to  show  the  results  of  Roman 
Catholicism  on  character;  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope,  who  has  criticized  certain  aspects  of 
political  and  financial  life  with  a  clever 
combination  of  wisdom  and  satire.  But 
with  the  strenuous  Anglo-Saxon  this  has 
often  tended  to  degenerate  into  that  art- 
less thing,  the  novel  with  a  purpose.  At 
its  best,  however,  it  is  serious  work,  and 
we  anticipate  a  development  of  novel- 
writing  along  this  line.  The  stream  of 
novels  without  style,  without  construction, 
without  character,  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  careless  and 
thoughtless,  but  we  think  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  people  are  demanding  that 
their  intelligences  shall  not  be  insulted  by 
unintelligent  work.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  their  demand  will  produce  a 
supply  to  their  taste  ? 
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City-Bred  Farmers — A 
Prophecy 

Another  problem  that  is  fidgeting  about 
on  a  chair  in  the  ante-room,  and  will  soon 
insist  on  consideration,  is  that  of  the  pro- 
duction of  farm  stuffs  for  the  coming 
generations.  The  trend  of  population  is 
all  one  way.  For  years  the  country  boys 
have  been  deserting  the  farms  for  the  vil- 
lage, the  town  boys  have  been  winning 
success  in  the  cities,  and  the  city  boys  have 
been  making  their  mark  in  the  metropolis. 
The  boys  are  bright  and  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  spying  out  the  way  to  oppor- 
tunities, whether  fraught  with  fame  and 
fortune  or  with  discouragement  and 
disaster.     So  far,  so  good. 

The  process,  however,  threatens  to 
leave  the  farm  without  its  workmen.  As 
the  urban  population  which  must  be  fed 
from  the  farms  increases,  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  become  fewer  in  number  and  poorer  in 
quality.  Those  who  remain  to  care  for 
the  crops  have  one  fault  which  the  city 
dweller  is  quick  to  notice.  Why  should 
he  not  also  turn  it  to  his  advantage  ? 

The  farm  boy  grows  up  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  is  to  be  work  from  daylight  to 
dark.  A  day  is  a  long,  long  time,  especially 
in  those  parts  of  the  year  when  most  farm 
work  is  done ;  and  the  worker  somehow 
does  not  put  the  spirit  into  his  tasks  that 
the  eight-hour-day  man  in  town  exhibits. 
If  it  must  be  said  so  plainly,  the  farmer 
works  much  after  the  fashion  of  those 
public  speakers  who  talk  not  so  much  as  if 
they  had  something  of  consequence  to  say 
but  as  if  they  had  an  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes  to  fill. 

The  city  boy  grows  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hustle.  In  many  cases  he  begins  to 
earn  money  while  still  attending  school. 
When  he  is  once  launched  into  active  life 
he  knows  the  value  of  a  minute;  he  real- 
izes that  rest  must  not  be  mixed  too 
generously  with  work.  Yes,  more  than 
that;  he  has  learned  the  lesson  so  thor- 
oughly that  with  him  to  hustle  is  habit. 


To  sum  it  all  up,  the  opportunity  of  the 
city  boy  of  today  and  tomorrow  may  be  on 
the  farm.  With  his  ability  to  make 
every  moment  count  the  city-bred  man 
may  get  out  of  a  farm  immeasurably  more 
than  the  average  rural  resident.  Agricul- 
tural schools  and  a  business  instinct  and 
training  are  not  bad  substitutes  for  farm 
breeding,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the 
next  few  years  witness  an  exodus  of  city- 
bred  workmen,  filled  with  spirit  and  speed, 
to  the  districts  which  produce  the  original 
matter  for  all  the  breakfast  foods. 


Socialism  and  Progress 

Socialism  is  coming. 

Already  in  England  the  municipal  cor- 
porations have  incurred  a  debt  of  ^250,- 
000,000  ($1,250,000,000)  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  productive  under- 
takings. These  undertakings  include 
water-works,  gas-works,  electric-works, 
tramways,  baths  and  wash-houses,  docks, 
markets,  dwelling-houses,  farms,  brickyards, 
dairies,  hotels,  and  race-courses.  Many 
thousands  of  men  and  women  are  em- 
ployed under  the  municipalities  in  connec- 
tion with  these  undertakings  at  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  and  better  condi- 
tions than  obtain  under  private  employers. 
By  means  of  municipal  trading  the  public 
is  better  served  at  less  cost,  and  the 
profits  are  applied  either  to  a  reduction  of 
rates  or,  what  practically  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  to  improving  and  beautifying 
the  city.  A  method  of  supply  so  bene- 
ficial must  grow;  and  as  it  grows  socialism 
is  brought  appreciably  nearer. 

The  coming  of  socialism  is  inevitable. 

Private  capitalism,  with  its  poverty  and 
squalor,  is  but  a  passing  phase  which  will 
have  its  day  and  cease  to  be,  like  chattel 
slavery  and  serfdom.      In   most    countries, 
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and  in  England  in  particular,  its  day  is 
already  on  the  wane.  Recent  investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  the  incomes  of 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  working  class  do 
not  provide  a  standard  of  living  equal  to 
the  pauper  fare  of  the  work-house.  In  all 
the  large  British  cities — London,  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  and  so  on — twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  people  are  huddled  together  in 
houses  of  one  room.  Of  every  two  mem- 
bers of  the  working  class  who  attain  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years  one  dies  a  pauper 
and  is  buried  in  a  pauper's  grave.  The 
cost  of  living,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
food  and  house  rent,  is  increasing,  whilst 
wages  keep  about  stationary.  The  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  are  never  quite  empty. 
Even  with  good  trade  and  250,000  men 
engaged  in  the  war  in  South  Africa  the 
supply  of  labor  in  the  market  was  always 
equal  to  the  demand.  Commercialism  is 
played  out. 

Socialism  is  not  only  inevitable  but 
desirable. 

Capitalism,  with  its  production  for  profit, 
has  spoken  its  last  word.  Production  for 
use  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  "But  under 
socialism  all  incentive  would  be  removed 
and  progress  would  come  to  a  dead  halt !  " 
So  say  the  opponents  of  socialism.  What 
is  meant  by  progress?  Surely,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  race,  especially  "the  larger 
heart,  the  kindlier  hand."  Competition 
in  its  modern  sense  develops  the  baser,  not 
the  higher,  qualities.  When  men  or  beasts 
require  to  compete  fiercely  for  a  living, 
what  they  develop  are  the  tooth  and  claw 
and  the  fighting  instincts.  To  be  success- 
ful in  business  a  man  must  trample  the 
golden  rule  under  foot. 

Leisure  is  essential  to  development. 
The  lowest  type  of  savage  is  known  by  the 
fact  that  all  his  thoughts  are  taken  up 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  procure 
enough  to  eat,  and  no  progress  towards 
the  development  of  the  higher  faculties 
takes  place  until  favorable  circumstances 
enable  him  to  acquire  the  means  of  living 


without  giving  the  whole  of  his  time  and 
thought  thereto. 

Why  should  men  compete  for  a  living? 
What  is  our  reason  for,  if  not  to  enable  us 
to  combine  to  do  those  things  which  the 
undeveloped  mind  sees  no  other  way  of 
doing  save  by  fighting  one  with  the  other? 
Man  is  the  only  sentient  product  of  crea- 
tion who  has  to  struggle  with  his  fellows, 
in  the  midst  of  abundance,  for  the  bread 
that  perisheth.  Struggle  and  strife  are  not, 
as  has  been  alleged,  the  greatest  factors  in 
evolution.  Love  is  much  greater.  Not  by 
competing  but  by  combining  has  progress 
been  made.  The  incentive  to  rise  higher 
is  in  the  universe  around  us  and  in  the 
unknown  power  within  us,  which  leads  us, 
when  healthy  in  mind  and  body,  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  what  we  are  and  to  long  to 
be  something  other  and  better. 

From  the  amoeba  to  man  this  impulse 
upward  has  been  at  work,  and  under  social- 
ism it  would  have  a  freer  field  for  its  work- 
ing. Men  relieved  of  the  anxiety  and  worry 
which  poverty  or  the  possession  of  wealth 
entails  would  be  free  to  respond  to  the 
impulse  within  which  is  ever  seeking  to 
assert  itself,  but  which  requires  congenial 
soil  of  mind  and  spirit  to  make  itself  felt. 
Socialism  ensures  freedom,  and  freedom 
makes  for  progress. 

(Labor  Member  House  of  Commons) 


Naming  and  Placing  Books 

No  canons  of  literature  prescribe  the 
titles  of  books,  and  certainly  none  deter- 
mine where  the  scene  should  be  laid. 
Dante  and  Milton  went  as  far  afield  as 
heaven  and  hell,  and  Jane  Austen  stayed 
within  parish  bounds.  It  were  well  if  the 
matter  of  titles — of  which  only  we  speak 
at  present — had  some  judicious  guidance, 
since  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  go  by 
except  whim   or  chance  or  wild   extrava- 
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gance.  It  would  not  surprise  us,  as  we 
already  have  a  novel  brought  out  under  a 
pronoun,  to  see  one  headed  by  an  interjec- 
tion or  an  oath.  The  very  multitude  of 
books  requiring  titles  taxes  the  ingenuity 
of  authors  in  finding  distinctive  names. 

Setting  aside  the  flood  not  to  be  counted 
as  literature,  the  naming  of  a  book  that  is 
worthy  of  a  name  is  a  matter  of  real 
moment.  Two  methods  seem  to  have 
been  followed  :  that  of  using  the  name  of 
the  leading  character,  as  Jane  Eyre  and 
T{pb  Roy  ;  the  other  that  of  giving  some 
hint  of  the  nature  of  the  book — as  in 
Vanity  Fair  and  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth.  The  first  method  has  no  justi- 
fication except  that  an  author  has  a  right 
to  do  as  he  will  with  his  own  work ;  it  is 
without  reason  or  logic.  It  violates  or  ignores 
the  original  and  real  significance  of  a  name. 
Since  man  began  to  speak,  a  name  has 
described ;  and  in  early  days  it  described 
character.  To-day,  it  simply  individual- 
izes a  person.  This  degeneration  is  per- 
haps inevitable  in  men,  but  certainly  it  is 
not  necessary  in  literature;  there  the 
ancient  and  high  significance  of  the  name 
can  be  preserved.  Instead,  it  is  thrown 
away,  and  the  meaningless  name  of  the 
hero  is  put  on  the  title-page.  Its  only 
office  is  to  separate  it  from  other  books 
and  protect  a  copyright.  It  fails  even  to 
pique  curiosity  unless  it  has  some  outre 
sound  or  form.  It  is,  however,  the  method 
commonly  used  by  the  greatest  authors, — 
for  what  reasons  it  is  hard  to  tell.  Why 
should  so  great  a  book  as  Hardy's  Tess 
bear  so  trivial  a  title  ?  But  do  not  the 
great  authors  throw  away  an  advantage 
that  might  be  won  by  a  descriptive  title, 
and  may  not  an  humble  reader  ask  the 
author  to  give  him  a  slight  hint — especially 
as  a  preface  is  now  out  of  fashion — of  what 
a  book  is  about  before  taking  his  money  ? 
Often  an  author  misses  a  fine  chance, — as 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  in  her  Eleanor  by 
using  a  girl's  name  in  a  delightful  book 
that  suggests  more  than  one  telling  title. 


We  recently  read  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith's 
last  novel,  which  fairly  bristled  with  sale- 
provoking  titles,  but  the  hero's  name  on 
the  cover  has  already  faded  from  memory. 
Authors  do  not  consider  that  names  are 
what  other  people  soonest  forget  —  the 
psychological  reasons  for  which  we  will 
not  stop  to  state — and  yet  expect  their 
readers  to  accord  them  immortality  under 
a  title  that  defies  it. 

What  we  plead  for  is  that  a  title  shall 
contain  the  soul  or  the  keynote  of  the 
book.  Then  the  author  and  reader  start 
on  fair  terms.  Jane  Austen,  a  consum- 
mate artist,  understood  this  well,  as  in 
Pride  and  Prejudice,  but  forsook  her  advan- 
tage in  Emma — a  better  book  and  suscep- 
tible to  as  telling  a  title. 

Miss  Johnston  covers  both  methods  in  her 
three  books.  The  first  two  could  hardly 
be  better  named, — especially  the  second, 
To  Have  and  To  Hold — but  Audrey  signifies 
nothing.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  what 
would  have  been  the  loss  to  literature  if 
The  Scarlet  Letter  had  been  labeled  Hester 
Prynne,  and  The  House  of  Seven  Gables — 
a  title  that  has  worked  its  way  into  archi- 
tecture— had  been  called  The  Pyncheons. 

We  beg  to  suggest  that  a  title  may  be  a 
sign  of  genius  of  a  high  order,  but  not  if  it 
be  simply  that  of  the  hero.  And  we  would 
say  also  that  a  good  title,  containing  the 
soul  of  the  book,  becomes  dear  to  one  who 
dwells  in  what  Wordsworth  calls  "  the 
substantial  world  of  books." 


English  Newspapers 

English     newspapers    are    economically 

managed.  Their  owners  insist  upon  having 
a  full  return  for  capital  invested.  They  do 
not  give  readers  more  than  their  mone]  's 
worth.  They  supply  ordinarily  eight  p. 
of  reading  matter  and  advertisements  tor  an 
English   penny,  or  tour  pages  tor  a  half- 
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penny.  They  do  not  sell  sixteen,  thirty- 
two,  or  sixty-four  pages  for  a  penny  and 
make  desperate  efforts  to  recover  their 
outlay  by  hunting  down  new  classes  of 
readers.  They  do  not  heap  up  all  their 
eggs  in  a  single  basket.  Instead  of  giving 
away  illustrated  supplements  and  magazine 
sections,  without  expectation  of  an  adequate 
return  for  the  increased  expense  of  paper 
and  printing,  the  owners  of  London  news- 
papers purchase  journals  in  other  cities, 
found  periodicals,  and  multiply  their 
properties.  Three  great  fortunes  have 
been  made  in  this  way  within  fifteen  years. 

There  is  no  aggressive  competition  in 
the  English  press.  Each  journal  falls  into 
ruts,  and  jogs  along  with  stolid  conservatism. 
''Live  and  let  live"  is  the  motto  of  the 
profession  rather  than  "  The  survival  of  the 
fittest."  If  there  is  little  energy  in  the 
collection  of  news,  there  are  no  frantic 
efforts  to  obtain  increased  circulation  by 
vulgar  illustrations  and  cartoons,  sensational 
articles,  flaring  head-lines,  and  large  type. 
The  dignity  of  a  decorous,  old-fashioned 
press  must  be  accounted  a  great  gain  for 
public  morals. 

Lack  of  vivacity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
distinct  loss.  A  nation  which  falls  asleep 
over  its  newspapers  may  find  it  difficult  to 
do  its  work  in  a  wide-awake  world  astir 
with  rivalry  and  competition.  The  English 
newspapers  are  irreproachable  on  every 
point  of  propriety,  with  a  possible  excep- 
tion in  the  fulness  with  which  divorce  and 
criminal  cases  in  the  courts  are  reported  ; 
but  with  their  drowsy  leading  articles, 
colorless  local  news,  and  general  lack  of 
animation  and  variety,  they  are  dull  and 
uninteresting.  They  inform,  they  do  not 
entertain  their  readers. 

English  newspaper  owners  are  expected 
to  know  their  place  and  to  remain  in  it. 
Decorations  and  even  peerages  may  come 
as  reward  for  party  service ;  but,  mean- 
while, they  must  not  aspire  to  political 
leadership  nor  take  too  serious  a  view  of 
their  responsibilities. 


The  Times  in  Mr.  Delane's  day  may 
have  made  or  marred  the  fortunes  of 
ministers  and  have  held  the  balance  of 
power  between  political  parties.  It  is  now 
chiefly  conspicuous  as  an  ornamental  pulpit 
for  controversialists  and  grumblers.  Its 
general  correspondence  on  questions  of  the 
day  is  as  valuable  as  its  costly  news-service 
from  foreign  capitals.  The  owner  of  the 
half-penny  Daily  Mail  has  attempted  to 
arm  it  with  power  and  authority  for 
reforming  the  military  administration, 
disciplining  an  inefficient  Ministry,  and 
carrying  by-elections  alternately  for  the 
Liberals  and  the  Unionists;  but  there  is  a 
hollow  sound  of  stage  mechanism  in  this 
mimic  "Thunderer." 

Cowper's  famous  apostrophe,  "  Thou 
god  of  our  idolatry,  the  Press,"  has  lost  its 
force  in  England.  Newspapers  are 
respected  as  trustworthy  chronicles  of 
current  events.  They  are  not  reverenced 
as  infallible  oracles  of  public  opinion. 


w 


(London  Correspondent  New  York  Tribune) 


The  Decay  of  Discipline 

No  doubt  the  obvious  retort  will  be 
uttered  by  some  who  read  these  lines  that 
only  a  writer  upon  whom  crabbed  age  is 
creeping  ever  carps  at  the  doings  of  a 
younger  generation,  and  it  will  be  as  true 
as  such  thoughtless  remarks  generally  are. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  anything  should 
prevent  us  from  lifting  our  voices  against  a 
growing  evil,  least  of  all  the  dread  of  being 
misunderstood  or  called  antiquated  ;  and  in 
that  belief  I  venture  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  what  I  believe  to  be  at  the  root  of 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
our  time. 

A  love  of  ease,  based  upon  an  entire 
misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  lib- 
erty, is  sapping  the  springs  of  duty  among 
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the  best  of  us,  both  governors  and  gov- 
erned, and  its  baneful  fruitage  is  apparent 
upon  every  hand.  Among  governors  of  all 
ranks  it  has  operated  in  the  direction  of 
greater  softness  in  the  punishment  of 
insubordination  among  all  classes,  so  that 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  rebel  has  ten 
chances  of  escape  today  to  one  that  he 
would  have  had  half  a  century  ago.  To 
take  one  of  the  most  familiar  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  easily  proven  examples,  the 
condition  of  discipline  in  our  Board  schools 
in  England.  Any  Board  schoolmaster  will 
tell  you,  and  tell  you  truly,  that  owing  to 
the  entire  absence  of  his  right  to  punish 
he  cannot  maintain  discipline  among  his 
pupils,  and  should  he  inflict  the  half  dozen 
slight  strokes  of  a  cane  upon  a  boy  (really 
no  punishment  at  all)  he  is  liable  first  to  a 
murderous  attack  by  the  embryo  Hooli- 
gan's parents  (who  only  seem  to  realize 
their  parentage  for  such  a  purpose),  and 
next  to  a  grave  reprimand  from  a  magis- 
trate as  to  his  sin  of  "taking  the  law  into 
his  own  hands"!  It  has  been  shamefully 
and  libelously  asserted  that  education  is 
responsible  for  the  increasing  number 
of  our  wastrel  men  and  women.  It  is 
not,  but  lack  of  discipline  in  Board 
schools  is. 

Happily,  in  our  great  English  public 
schools  the  traditions  of  discipline  are  still 
preserved,  which  is  all  to  the  good,  although 
the  best  effects  of  that  discipline  are  sadly 
depreciated  when  school  days  are  over. 
Then  the  general  vicious  atmosphere  of 
workaday  life  among  us  comes  into  play, 
the  impatience  of  restraint,  of  correction, 
the  desire  to  do  not  as  much  as  possible 
for  the  employer,  but  as  little  as  may  be 
found  compatible  with  keeping  one's  berth 
— these  are  cancers  eating  into  the  great 
body  of  our  workers,  whether  manual  or 
mental. 

And  it  extends  up  to  the  highest  circles. 
Gross  incompetence,  indolence,  yes,  pal- 
pable dishonesty  in  high  places,  to  say 
nothing  of  incessant  falsehood,  mark   the 


absence  of  discipline  among  those  who  rule ; 
and  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  some  flagrant 
offender  be  perfunctorily  called  to  account, 
he  is  as  sure  of  getting  off  as  he  is  of  life, 
because  his  fall  would  probably  involve  the 
majority  of  those  appointed  to  try  him. 

In  one  direction,  and  one  only,  is  the 
value  and  beauty  of  discipline  still  splen- 
didly demonstrated.  In  the  Royal  navy 
incredible  follies  of  administration,  of  neg- 
lect, and  of  incapacity,  have  as  yet  been 
powerless  to  make  any  disastrous  inroads 
upon  the  traditional  discipline  of  that 
splendid  service.  There,  as  nowhere  else, 
it  is  fully  demonstrated  that  the  disciplined 
man  is  the  best  man,  the  educational  value 
of  discipline  inseparable  from  impartial  jus- 
tice being  dealt  out — discipline,  too,  which 
every  man  under  it  realizes  gratefully  is  for 
the  common  good.  Would  that  naval 
methods  of  discipline  could  be  imported 
into  all  other  of  our  professions  and  trades, 
especially  into  the  mercantile  marine,  where 
its  absence  gives  rise  to  nearly  all  the  evils 
from  which  that  great  service  suffers  ! 

Space  does  not  permit  more  than  a  pass- 
ing allusion  to  the  great  domestic  servant 
problem  arising  from  impatience  of  restraint, 
of  correction,  of  discipline  in  short;  or  to 
the  problems  constantly  arising  in  the  great 
American  republic  because  of  the  utter 
absence  of  discipline  for  the  young.  Only 
it  must  in  justice  be  admitted,  in  the  latter 
connection,  that  the  American  appreciation 
of  the  dignity  and  manliness  of  labor  goes 
far  to  minimize  the  evils  of  early  want  of 
discipline. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  for 
most  of  the  foregoing  calamities — I  cannot 
call  them  less — cause  can  be  found  in  the 
steady  diminution  of  faith  in  and  obedience 
to  God.  A  polished  scepticism,  preached 
from  pulpit  as  well  as  from  press,  has  done 
nearly  all  the  harm  to  discipline  that  has 
arisen  among  our  people. 
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In  the  House  of  Hazard 

Around  the  tables  crowd  the  faithful. 
Each  of  them  carries  within  himself  hopes, 
belief,  different  and  invisible  tragedies  and 
comedies.  Monte  Carlo,  I  think,  is  the  spot 
in  which  more  nervous  force  and  human 
passions  are  accumulated  and  absolutely 
squandered  than  in  any  other  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  ill-omened  spot  where  the  peer- 
less and,  perhaps,  divine  substance  of  sub- 
stances, which  in  every  other  place  works 
pregnant  miracles,  prodigies  of  strength,  of 
beauty  and  of  love,  this  is  the  fatal  spot 
where  the  flower  of  the  soul,  the  most  pre- 
cious fluid  on  the  planet,  leaks  away  into 
nothingness!  .  .  .  No  more  criminal  waste 
can  be  conceived.  This  unprofitable  force, 
which  knows  neither  whither  to  go  nor 
what  work  to  do,  which  finds  no  door  nor 
window,  no  direct  object  nor  manner  of 
transmission,  hovers  over  the  table  like  a 
mortal  shadow,  falls  back  upon  itself,  and 
creates  a  particular  atmosphere,  a  sort  of 
sweating  silence  which  somehow  suggests 
the  fever  of  true  silence. 

In  this  unwholesome  stillness,  the  voice 
of  Fate's  little  shopman  snuffles  out  the 
sacred  formula: 

(<  Faites  vos  jeux,  messieurs,  faites  vos 
jeux  !  ' ' 

That  is  to  say,  make  to  the  hidden  god 
the  sacrifice  that  he  demands  before  he 
shows  himself.  Then,  somewhere  from 
the  crowd,  a  hand  bright  with  certainty 
places  imperiously  the  fruit  of  a  year's  work 
on  numbers  that  cannot  fail.  Other  ador- 
ers, more  cunning,  more  circumspect,  less 
confident,  compound  with  luck,  distribute 


their  chances,  compute  illusive  probabili- 
ties, and,  having  studied  the  mood  and 
peculiarities  of  the  genius  of  the  table,  lay 
complex  and  knowing  traps  for  it.  Others, 
again,  hand  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  happiness  or  their  life,  at  random,  to 
the  caprice  of  numbers. 

But  now  the  second  formula  resounds: 
Rien  ne  va  plus  !  ' ' 

That  is  to  say,  the  god  is  about  to  speak! 
At  this  moment  an  eye  that  could  pierce 
the  easy  veil  of  appearances  would  dis- 
tinctly see  scattered  on  the  plain  green 
cloth  (if  not  actually,  then  at  least  poten- 
tially, for  a  single  stake  is  rare,  and  he  who 
plays  of  his  superfluity  today  will  risk  his 
all  tomorrow)  a  corn-field  ripening  in  the 
sun  a  thousand  miles  away,  or  again,  in 
other  squares,  a  meadow,  a  wood,  a  moon- 
lit country  house,  a  shop  in  some  little 
market  town;  a  staff  of  bookkeepers  and 
accountants  bending  over  ledgers  in  their 
gloomy  offices,  peasants  laboring  in  the 
rain,  hundreds  of  work-girls  slaving  from 
morn  to  night  in  deadly  factories,  miners 
in  the  mine,  sailors  on  their  ship;  the 
jewels  of  debauchery,  love,  or  glory;  a 
prison,  a  dock-yard;  joy,  misery,  injustice, 
cruelty,  avarice;    crimes,  privations,  tears. 

All  this  lies  there,  very  peacefully,  in 
those  little  heaps  of  smiling  gold,  in  those 
flimsy  scraps  of  paper  which  ordain  dis- 
asters that  even  a  lifetime  would  be  power- 
less ever  to  efface.  The  slightest  timid 
and  hesitating  movements  of  these  yellow 
counters  and  blue  notes  will  rebound  and 
swell  out  in  the  distance,  in  the  real  world, 
in  the  streets,  in  the  plains,  in  the  trees, 
in  men's  blood  and  in  their  hearts.     They 
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will  demolish  the  house  that  saw  the 
parents  die,  carry  off  the  old  man's  chair, 
give  a  new  squire  to  the  astonished  village, 
close  a  workshop,  take  away  the  bread 
from  the  children  of  a  hamlet,  divert  the 
course  of  a  river,  stay  or  break  a  life,  and 
through  an  infinity  of  time  and  space  burst 
the  links  of  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  cause 
and  effect. 

But  none  of  these  resounding  truths 
utters  an  indiscreet  whisper  here.  There 
are  here  more  sleeping  Furies  than  on  the 
purple  steps  of  the  palace  of  the  Atridae  ; 
but  their  cries  of  waking  and  of  pain  lie 
hidden  at  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts. 
Nothing  betrays,  nothing  foretells  that 
there  are  definite  ills  hovering  over  those 
present  and  choosing  their  victims.  Only, 
the  eyes  stare  a  little,  while  hands  shiftily 
finger  a  pencil,  a  bit  of  paper.  Not  an 
unaccustomed  word  or  gesture.  Clammy 
expectation  sits  motionless.  For  this  is  the 
place  of  voiceless  pantomime,  of  stifled 
fighting,  of  unblinking  despair,  of  tragedy 
masked  in  silence,  of  dumb  destiny  sinking 
in  an  atmosphere  of  lies  that  swallows  up 
every  sound.  —  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  in 
The  London  Daily  Mail. 


The  Author  of  the  Irish 
Land  Bill 

Mr.  Wyndham  is  not  yet  forty  years  of 
age.  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  no  young  man  has  risen  so  rapidly  in 
our  time  to  the  front  rank,  or  has  such  a 
good  chance  of  becoming  a  prime  minister. 
Between  the  two  men  there  are  many 
points  of  contact  and  many  points  of  con- 
trast. Both  are  aristocrats  by  birth  and 
democrats  by  temperament;  both  have  had 
extraordinary  good  luck;  both  are  Rhodes- 
ians ;  both  are  men  of  letters ;  both  are 
persons  of  singular  charm.  But  there  the 
resemblance  ends.  Mr.  Wyndham  had 
the  good  fortune  of  having  to  bear  the 
yoke  in  his  youth ;  Lord  Rosebery  was 
"lord  of  himself — that  heritage  of  woe." 
Mr.  Wyndham  is  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Mr.  Wyndham  has  never  had 
any  municipal  training ;  Lord  Rosebery's 
chairmanship  of  the  County  Council  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  in  his 
distinguished  career.  Mr.  Wyndham  is 
passionately  devoted  to  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  ;  Lord  Rosebery  is  singularly  antipa- 
thetic to  the  Irish  genius.      Mr.  Wyndham 


— but  why  continue  the  parallel  ?  The 
greatest  point  of  contrast  is  in  their  tem- 
perament. Mr.  Wyndham  is  of  a  happy 
disposition,  absorbed  in  his  subject,  forget- 
ful of  himself,  genial,  expansive,  sympa- 
thetic, and  quick  to  share  his  ideas,  his 
aspirations,  and  his  fears  with  his  intimates. 
Lord  Rosebery  is  morbidly  self-conscious, 
reserved  almost  to  the  verge  of  secretive- 
ness,  incapable  of  frank  and  generous 
confidence,  and,  although  he  has  many 
followers,  how  many  are  there  who  could 
by  any  stretch  of  language  be  described  as 
his  intimates  ?  You  always  know  where 
you  have  Mr.  Wyndham ;  you  never  know 
where  you  have  Lord  Rosebery. 

As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Wyndham  is  felici- 
tious  in  his  phrases.  His  description  of 
the  Liberal  opposition  as  a  "  piebald  party 
with  a  patchwork  programme"  was  as 
happy  a  taunt  as  any  coined  in  recent 
years.  He  is  not  afraid  of  letting  himself 
go.  He  does  not  forswear  purple  pages  in 
his  oratory,  and  he  conveys  to  his  hearers 
that  pleasant  sense  of  enjoying  his  own 
speeches.  Mr.  Wyndham,  as  his  speech 
at  the  Rodin  banquet  showed,  can  be  as 
eloquent  in  French  as  in  English. 

He  is  a  human  creature,  who  is  true  to 
his  friends,  adored  by  his  wife,  and  incap- 
able of  playing  foul  in  politics  or  in  any- 
thing else.  When  the  obligations  of 
friendship  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of 
bearing  witness  for  a  Liberal  friend,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  pocket  of  a  Conservative 
M.  P.,  he  never  hesitated.  Friendship, 
with  him,  is  superior  to  party. — W .  T. 
Stead  in  the  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews. 

The  Crook's  Complete  Guide 

Barcas  told  him  who  were  to  be  the 
members  of  the  "mob"  that  was  being 
made  up.  Their  very  names  were  a 
seduction.  There  was  "Friskie"  Dough- 
ertj — a  famous  "single-handed  worker"; 
"Jimmie  the  Pole" — the  prized  "porch- 
climber";  "Paddy"  Dawson — "King  of 
Tools";  "  Cissie  the  Boy"  and  "  Zip  the 
Greek" — past  masters  in  the  art  of  "stall- 
ing." To  be  connected  and  permitted  to 
travel  with  such  celebrities  was  an  honor 
granted  to  but  few. 

"You  got  to  trust  an1  expect  to  be 
trusted  in  our  business,  Rud,"  said  Barcas. 
"  Ther'  ain't  no  way  O1  belli1  dead  sure 
about   anybody.       I  might    lie  to   you   an' 
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HIS   MASTERPIECE 

(For  the  Westminster  Royal  Academy) 

Mr.  G-rge  W-ndh-m.     "  '  The  Contented  Irishman  '  !     It's  a  good  subject— best  thing  I've 
done.     If  this  is'nt  accepted,  well,  I  don't  know  what  they  do  want  !  " — Punch. 


you  might  lie  to  me,  but  we  got  to  act's  if 
neither  o'  us  'ud  lie.  An'  ther's  another 
thing  you  want  to  make  up  your  mind 
about.  Either  be  a  crook  all  over,  a  pro- 
fessional, or  get  out  o'  the  business  alto- 
gether. Hit  the  trail  for  keeps,  or  keep  off 
it.  The  reason  ther's  so  many  second- 
class  thieves  in  the  country  is  'cause  they 
try  to  be  workin'men  one  week  an'  thieves 
the  next.  Workin'  don't  go  with  thievin', 
any  more'n  church-goin'  does.  You  got 
to  stick  to  business  all  day  long,  week  in 
an'  week  out,  'f  you  want  to  land  some- 
thin'  good.  I  started  out  on  the  half- 
respectable,  half-crook  basis,  an'  I  got  a 
fiver  in  prison  as  a  lesson  to  teach  me  what 
a  fool  I'd  been.  I  celled  for  a  couple  o' 
years  with  old  Darbsey — he  was  doin'  life 
— an'  he  told  me  just  what  I'm  tryin'  to 
give  you.  'Kid,'  he  says,  'it's  all  over 
with  me  an'  I  won't  see  the  trail  anymore. 
But  you  will,  an'  I  want  to  give  you  an  old 
thief's  advice.  When  you  get  out,  go  off 
by  your  lonesome  somewhere  an'  think 
things  over  till  you  know  just  what  you 
can't  do.  If  you  think  long  enough  you'll 
find  out,  an'  then  never  tackle  the  jobs 
what  your  common-sense  has  barred  out. 
If  it  bars  thievin',  quit  it  's  you  would  a 
mean  pal,  'cause  it'll  only  break  you.  If 
thievin'  ain't  barred,  then  go  in  for  it  's  if 
you  couldn't  possibly  lose — 's  if  it  was  the 
woman  you  loved  and  was  bound  to  get. 
You  may  not  get  rich,  but  you'll  have  a 
big  piece  of  mind.'  I  can't  give  you  any 
wiser  tip,  Rud."  —  From  The  Rise  of 
Ruderick  Clowd,  by  Josiah  Flynt  (Dodd, 
Mead). 

The  President  as  Leader 

It  is  evident  from  the  spirit  of  the 
debates  in  the  constitutional  convention 
that  the  last  result  of  their  careful  labors 
of  which  the  framers  could  have  dreamed 
was  a  president  who  would  endeavor  to 
force  upon  Congress  a  policy  of  legisla- 
tion; and  yet  it  is  clear,  in  the  evolution 
of  our  constitutional  form  of  government, 
that  the  country  has  come  to  regard  the 
president  as  the  fountain  of  lawmaking. 
It  has  held  more  than  one  president 
responsible  for  the  failures  or  for  the  acts 
of  Congress,  even  of  a  hostile  Congress. 

It  insisted  that  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  for 
example,  was  due  the  panic  which  fol- 
lowed the  enactment  of  the  silver-purchas- 
ing   law     known    as    the     Sherman    Act, 


although  it  was  a  measure  of  a  previous 
administration,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  repeal  of  the  law  was  effected 
by  him.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  also  charged  with 
the  Gorman-Aldrich  law,  falsely  called  the 
Wilson  law,  of  1894,  because  his  party 
then  controlled  both  houses  of  Congress. 
While  the  bill  was  actually  the  Wilson  bill 
when  it  came  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  was  so  distorted  and  changed 
in  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Cleveland  per- 
mitted it  to  become  a  law  without  his  sig- 
nature. Yet,  as  I  have  said,  the  bill  is 
called  the  Wilson  bill,  and  is  pointed  to  by 
his  political  opponents  as  a  consequence 
of  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration.  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  charged  with  the  disastrous 
results  of  the  silver  agitation  partly  because 
of  that  blind  passion  which  leads  its  victim 
to  strike  at  the  first  head  that  comes  in 
his  way,  and  partly  because,  by  the  end  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  administration,  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  had  allied  itself  with  the 
movement  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

In  a  word,  it  was  really  the  party  that 
was  attacked  in  this  instance,  but  in  the 
other  instance,  that  of  the  tariff  legislation 
of  1894,  the  president  was  regarded  as  the 
party  leader,  and  it  is  as  party  leader  that 
the  chief  executive  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  be  instinctively  regarded  by  the 
country. — Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  in  The 
Century.  

A  Viceroy  and  Vicereine 

Lord  Curzon  is  no  easy  man  to  work 
with.  Autocratic  as  Napoleon,  he  is  hard, 
unsympathetic,  exacting  to  his  officials,  and 
possesses  a  perfect  genius  for  hypnotizing 
committees  called  together  to  consult  with 
him  on  any  scheme.  Like  Napoleon,  he 
hates  opposition.  He  bitterly  resents  it, 
and  often  roughly  thrusts  aside  all  opinions 
contrary  to  his  own.  To  people  who  are 
independent  of  him  and  who  do  not  happen 
to  draw  Government  pay  he  can  be 
charming. 

Le  style  c 'est  rhomme!  Never  was  a 
more  misleading  statement  made  regarding 
him.  Lord  Curzon's  style,  both  written 
and  in  speeches,  is  like  him  only  in  its  force 
and  virility,  and  its  vigorous  English  turn 
for  humor  and  sarcasm.  It  has  a  luminous 
quality,  a  grace  and  magic  which  the  man 
entirely  lacks.  His  personality  inspires  no 
love  or  enthusiasm.  He  has  sparkling  wit, 
and  when  on  rare  occasions  he  forgets  to 
be  Viceregal  he  can  he  genial. 
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Vetat  c 'est  moil  This  fits  him  much 
better.  Since  he  came  to  India  the  power 
of  officialism  has  declined  and  the  Viceroy 
has  become  an  autocratic  sovereign.  He 
is  his  own  foreign  office  and  loves  to  play 
chess  with  his  knights  and  pawns,  who  are 
shuffled  hither  and  thither  as  he  ordains. 
Finance  bows  her  head  to  him  and  until 
Lord  Kitchener  came  he  ruled  the  army, 
who  hate  him.  The  Indian  civilian  loves 
him  not,  for  he  sets  his  face  against  tradi- 
tion and  the  red-tape  formalities  of  the 
service.  He  is  too  quick,  too  progressive 
for  them,  and  they  distrust  his  statesman- 


future  that  pervades  all  his  work  and  all  his 
words.  Great  in  spite  of  his  unbounded 
egotism  and  a  somewhat  petty  vanity. 
The  empire  has  need  of  men  like  him 
today. 

The  natives  have  a  high  opinion  of  his 
integrity  and  sense  of  justice.  His  benevo- 
lent despotism  and  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance with  which  he  surrounds  himself 
appeal  strongly  to  the  Oriental.  The 
native  rulers  fear  him.  Luck  worshippers 
as  they  are,  they  have  an  almost  supersti- 
tious veneration  for  the  man  who  is  so 
evidently  the  favorite  of  the  gods. 


LORD  CURZON 


LADY  CURZON 


like  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  civil 
service  can  no  longer  cope  unaided  with 
the  vast  problems  that  arise  as  India's 
economic  life  develops. 

With  all  his  faults,  and  he  has  many, 
Lord  Curzon  is  a  great  man.  Great  in  his 
sterling  integrity,  his  strength,  his  knowl- 
edge of  men,  his  energy,  and  power  of 
driving  straight  to  the  heart  of  a  subject. 
Great,  too,  in  his  lofty  ideals  and  enthusi- 
asm, and  in  the  courageous  hope  for  India's 


Lord  Curzon 's  strenuous  life  and  high 
ambitions  are  shared  to  the  utmost  by  his 
beautiful  wife.  Like  her  husband,  for 
whom  the  Fates  surely  destined  her,  Lady 
Curzon  is  a  spoilt  child  of  fortune.  Beauty 
and  grace  smiled  upon  her  at  her  birth  and 
lavished  gifts  of  mind  and  body  upon  the 
babe  who  was  to  achieve  a  great  destiny. 
Wealth  did  its  utmost  for  her.  A  liberal 
education  and  intercourse  with  some  of  the 
finest   minds  of   the  Old  and  New  Worlds 
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developed  her  great  natural  gifts.  Her 
intelligence  and  an  iron  determination 
enabled  her  to  lay  aside  all  American 
singularities  of  speech  and  manner.  She 
moves  among  the  British  aristocracy  as  one 
to  the  manner  born.  She  has  the  manners 
of  a  Duchess,  a  royal  memory  for  faces  and 
names,  a  sympathy,  a  grace,  and  charm 
that  have  won  all  hearts  here.  Better  still, 
she  is  a  devoted  wife  and  a  fond  and  loving 
mother. — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

An  Optimist's  Creed 

My  Creed  in  general  is  this : 

First.  I  believe  that  the  great  things  that 
have  been  gained  in  these  countless  ages 
in  which  men  have  been  dwelling  on  this 
planet — and  I  think  that  we  have  gained 
great  things — have  been  accomplished  by  a 
very  slow  growth  indeed.  So  let  us  have 
the  patience  of  God. 

Second.  I  believe  that  things  are  tend- 
ing toward  what  is  good,  and  not  toward 
what  is  bad. 

Third.  I  believe  implicitly  that  the  de- 
sires of  the  American  people  are  for  justice 
and  righteousness,  however  much  they 
may  be  misled  at  times.  The  permanent 
things  are  the  stars  and  the  sun,  and  not 
the  clouds  or  the  dust. — Senator  Hoar,  in 
letter  cited  in  IVilshire 's  Magazine. 

The  Jaquet=Droz  Androids 

The  famous  Jaquet-Droz  automatons, 
created  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  a 
father  and  son  of  that  name,  may  have 
been  heard  of  but  probably  have  never 
been  seen  by  or  described  to  few,  if  any,  of 
our  readers. 

Pierre  Jaquet-Droz,  born  at  La  Chaux- 
de-Fonds  in  1721,  manifested  a  special 
aptitude  for  mechanical  invention  at  an 
early  age.  He  devoted  himself  particularly 
to  artistic  horology  and  the  production  of 
automatons. 

One  of  his  clocks  went  for  a  very  long 
time  without  being  rewound.  This  kind 
of  perpetual  movement  was  produced  by 
different  metals  expanding  and  contracting 
at  the  same  temperature.  They  were 
combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  act  with 
uniformity  and  method  on  the  mechanism 
of  the  clock,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  details. 

Another  clock,  without  being  touched, 
answered  the  question,  "What  time  is  it  ?" 
It  must  be  presumed  that  the  breath  of  the 


questioner  was  sufficient,  by  a  delicate 
combination,  to  put  the  mechanism  in 
movement.  Still  another  exhibited  the 
hours,  the  minutes,  and  the  seconds,  the 
centre  of  the  dial  indicating  the  course  of 
the  sun  through  the  zodiac,  the  four  sea- 
sons, and  the  different  phases  of  the  moon 
in  perfect  accord  with  its  evolution.  The 
dial  was  lighted  at  the  time  of  the  full 
moon,  and  the  stars  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared at  the  required  intervals.  This 
artificial  firmament  was  covered  with 
clouds  if  the  weather  was  unpleasant,  or 
lighted  if  it  was  clear.  As  soon  as  the 
hour  was  struck,  a  chime  was  heard.  It 
played  nine  different  melodies,  to  which  an 
echo  responded.  A  lady  seated  «n  a 
balcony  holding  a  book  in  her  hand, 
accompanied  the  music  with  gesture  and 
look,  from  time  to  time  took  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  bowed  to  those  who  opened  the 
glass  door  of  the  clock.  When  the  chim- 
ing was  ended,  a  canary,  standing  on  the 
hand  of  a  child,  whose  gestures  expressed 
admiration,  sang  eight  different  airs.  A 
shepherd  came  in  his  turn  and  played  on 
the  flute,  and  two  children  danced  around. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  children  threw  himself 
on  the  floor  in  order  to  make  the  other 
lose  his  balance,  and  then  turned  toward 
the  spectators,  pointing  at  his  companion 
with  his  finger.  Near  the  shepherd  a 
lamb  bleated  from  time  to  time,  and  a  dog 
approached  his  master,  to  caress  him  and 
to  watch  over  a  basket  of  apples.  If  any 
one  touched  the  fruit  he  would  bark  until 
it  was  put  back  in  its  place. 

The  principal  inventions  were  three 
automatons,  whose  perfection  exceeded 
everything  which  had  ever  been  known  in 
this  class  of  work,  the  "  Young  Musician," 
the  "Draughtsman,"  and  the  "Writer." 

A  young  woman,  seated  at  the  harpsi- 
chord, executed  several  pieces  of  music 
with  dexterity,  without  any  person  touch- 
ing the  instrument.  The  draughtsman 
was  seated  on  a  stool,  made  drawings  with 
a  pencil,  sketching  them  correctly  and  then 
shading  them.  From  time  to  time  he 
raised  his  hand  to  examine  his  work  the 
better,  corrected  some  defect,  and  blew  the 
dust  from  the  paper. 

Henri  Louis,  having  gone  to  Versailles, 
exhibited  his  automatons  to  the  King. 
The  draughtsman,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  whole  Court,  sketched  the  portrait  of 
the  French  King  with  a  laurel  wreath  on 
his  head. 
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It  is  not  wonderful  that  their  fame 
increased.  Jaquet-Droz  went  over  to 
England ;  he  placed  the  draughtsman 
before  the  King,  and  soon  the  hands  of 
the  automaton  were  actively  at  work,  but 
the  surprise  of  those  present  was  boundless 
when  they  beheld,  not  the  image  of  the 
King  of  France,  which  they  had  expected, 
but   that   of  the   English  monarch.     The 


King  George 


Queen  Charlotte 


draughtsman  would  also  draw  a  small  dog, 
under  which  he  wrote  the  words,  "  Mon 
Toutou,"  and  a  picture  of  Cupid  seated  in 
a  triumphal  carriage  drawn  by  a  butterfly. 
All  these  objects  the  little  android  sketched 
with  the  ease  of  a  live  person. 

The  draughtsman  of  Jaquet-Droz  was 
not,  however,  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
works  created  by  the  inexhaustible  genius 
of  this  artist.  Let  one  judge  from  the 
"Writer,"  seated  before  an  isolated  desk, 
without    contact    with    any    person.      He 


Cupid  Drawn  by  a  Butterfly 


would  dip  his  pen  in  the  inkstand  and 
write,  without  dictation,  slowly  it  is  true, 
but  distinctly  and  correctly.  Each  word 
occupied  a  suitable  place  at  the  desired 
distance  from  the  preceding ;  when  a  line 
was  finished,  he  commenced  a  new  one, 
leaving  between  them  the  necessary  space. 
The   movements  of   the  eyes,  and   of  the 


arms  and  hands,  were  admirably  imitated. 
The  "Writer"  might  even  be  interrupted. 
He  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  if 
asked,  and  wrote  another. 

Despite  the  high  development  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  these  androids  have  not 
been  equaled  up  to  the  present  time. 
They  are  unique,  and  art  experts  have 
estimated  their  value  at  150,000  marks 
($38,000). — Translated  for  the  Scientific 
American  Supplement  from  the  Revue 
Internationale  de  V  Horlogerie. 


As  Others  See  Us 


The  Restless  American 

If  the  great  end  of  a  nation  be  to  do  as 
much  as  possible  in  as  short  a  time  as  pos- 
sible, then  the  American  climate  has  been 
practically  arranged  for  that  end.  An  Eng- 
lish woman  living  in  the  States  becomes 
effervescent,  and  the  native  American  is 
the  brightest  woman  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  While  the  English  atmosphere  is 
heavy  and  soothing,  and  lends  itself  to 
thought  and  quietness,  the  American  cli- 
mate is  exciting  and  exhilarating,  and 
quickens  both  mind  and  body  to  the  high- 
est activity.  It  is  an  electric  climate,  and 
the  electricity  has  passed  into  the  people, 
who  are  simply  vessels  charged  up  to  a 
certain  number  of  volts.  These  vessels 
as  sources  of  motive  power  can  then  be 
attached  to  pulpits,  or  offices,  or  work- 
shops, or  politics.  Of  course,  a  day  will 
come  when  the  vessels  will  have  been  com- 
pletely discharged,  and  that  day  arrives  very 
frequently  without  warning.  A  little  con- 
fusion in  the  head,  and  a  slight  numbness 
in  the  limbs,  and  the  man  has  to  go  away 
a  year  to  Colorado  Springs  or  to  Los 
Angeles.  If  he  is  fortunate,  he  can  be 
recharged  and  run  for  another  five  or  ten 
years;  then  nature  does  not  give  any  warn- 
ing, but  simply  stops  the  heart  or  darkens 
the  brain,  and  you  must  get  another  man. 

No  one,  unless  he  leaves  the  country  or 
becomes  a  crank,  can  escape  from  this  des- 
potism of  activity ;  he  is  part  of  the  regi- 
ment and  must  march  with  his  fellows. 
The  idea  of  making  a  competency  and 
then  retiring,  say.  into  the  country,  never 
crosses  a  man's  mind.  To  seclude  an 
active  American  in  an  old-fashioned  coun- 
try house,  with  ivy  climbing  round  its 
Tudor  windows,  even  though  there  should 
be  a  library  of  black   oak  inside  and  a  rose 
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garden  outside,  would  be  cruelty;  it  would 
be  to  imprison  a  squirrel  in  a  golden  cage. 
You  cannot  have  everything,  however,  and 
one  notes  that  the  average  rich  man  has 
paid  a  price  for  his  dollar.  He  has  read. very 
little — his  wife  reads  for  him ;  he  has  trav- 
eled very  little — his  daughters  travel  for  him. 
He  has  no  voice  in  the  State — professional 
politicians  speak  for  him;  he  has  no  amuse- 
ments, unless  you  include  speculation;  and 
he  has  no  pleasant  periods  of  rest,  unless 
you  accept  as  an  equivalent  comparatively 
early  and  sudden  death,  which  often  arises 
from  acute  indigestion.  He  has  not  time 
to  stop  and  realize  himself,  unless,  but  this 
is  a  large  exception,  when  he  has  dyspep- 
sia. One  reason,  perhaps,  why  Americans 
do  not  rest,  is  that  given  to  me  by  a  bright 
woman:  "We  are  all  so  tired,"  and  the 
American  is  the  victim  of  his  own  qualities. 
— Ian  Maclaren,  in  "Our  Neighbours" 
(Dodd,  Mead). 

The  American  Boy 

Something  there  is  in  the  air  of  Amer- 
ica, certainly  in  the  Eastern  States,  which, 
though  it  exhilarates,  like  champagne,  for 
a  time,  has  the  effect  of  wearing  men  out. 
It  makes  them  highly  capable  of  sudden 
and  violent  effort,  but  it  leaves  them  with 
less  staying-power  than  that  possessed  by 
the  youngsters  of  our  own  country.  The 
American,  in  fact,  is  a  fearfully  nervous 
and  a  wonderfully  earnest  boy,  even  in  his 
games.  Football  he  has  developed  into  an 
affair  of  great  strategy  and  detailed  tactics, 
elaborately  worked  out  on  paper  and  in  the 
field  to  such  an  extent  that  the  successful 
captain  has  to  combine  in  his  own  person 
the  profound  skill  of  a  Moltke  and  the 
dashing  energy  of  a  Skobeleff.  In  rowing 
he  has  necessarily  been  more  narrowly 
restricted,  but  in  this,  as  in  all  his  sports, 
supported  as  they  are  by  the  carefully 
organized  cheers  of  his  supporters,  he 
shows  the  same  deadly  and  overwhelming 
earnestness,  making  of  sport  not  a  recre- 
ation but  a  business,  not  a  relief  for  pent-up 
energy,  but  a  formidable  engine  for  depress- 
ing his  vital  force.  In  honorable  conduct, 
in  his  hatred  of  meanness,  in  all  the  ethics 
of  manliness,  the  American  boy  needs  no 
praise  of  mine.  In  that  respect  we  may 
be  proud  to  think  that  we  are  his  equals. 
His  social  rules  are,  perhaps,  less  conven- 
tional and  rigid  than  ours,  he  has  a  wider 
outlook,  and  is  more  tolerant  of  originality. 
—  R.  C.  Lehmann  in  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


Radium — the  Wizard  Metal 

No  discovery  since  the  Rontgen  rays  has 
aroused  keener  interest  or  more  sensational 
speculation  than  that  of  radium,  by  Pro- 
fessor and  Madame  Curie.  To  be  sure, 
it  was  already  known  that  certain  sub- 
stances, notably  the  rare  metal  uranium 
and  its  salts,  had  the  power  of  giving  off 
radiations  closely  similar  to  the  X-rays,  but 
the  phenomena  were  rather  weak  and 
inconspicuous.  But  when  the  Curies 
extracted  from  uranium  ore  a  new  and 
mysterious  substance  pouring  out  radia- 
tions a  thousand  times  more  powerful  than 
those  from  uranium,  derived  from  no  appa- 
rent source  of  energy,  able  to  penetrate 
wood  and  even  metals,  rousing  apparently 
inert  substances  into  kindred  activity,  and 
inflicting  savage  X-ray  burns  on  the  unwary 
experimenter,  there  was  good  cause  for 
popular  interest. 

Radium    chloride,    the    usual     salt     for 
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A  COUNTER  IRRITANT 

—  Leslie' s  Weekly 
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experiments,  is  a  whitish,  heavy  powder, 
worth  in  an  impure  state  nearly  $150  per 
ounce.  Thoroughly  purified  it  would  cost 
nearly  $1000  per  ounce,  but  an  order  for 
that  amount  would  certainly  stagger  the 
world's  market.  The  metal  itself  has 
never  been  prepared  from  lack  of  material 
to  imperil  in  the  attempt,  but  enough  has 
been  found  out  about  it  to  give  a  fair  idea 
of  its  properties.  It  would  probably  be  one 
of  the  heaviest  metals  known,  whitish, 
rather  soft,  and  easily  tarnished.  The 
chloride  glows  in  the  dark  with  a  faint 
greenish-white  light,  and  starts  a  similar 
glow  in  substances — a  tuft  of  cotton,  for 
instance — placed  near  it.  It  pours  out, 
beside,  radiations  very  closely  akin  to  X- 
rays  in  considerable  variety.  A  photo- 
graphic plate  shielded  from  the  light  rays 
by  black  paper  is  affected  in  a  few  seconds 
when  placed  close  to  the  salt.  Shadow 
pictures  of  metallic  objects  are  quickly 
obtained  in  this  manner,  but  the  rays  pass 
almost  unobstructed  through  cardboard  and 
thin  wood,  and  less  easily  through  glass 
and  even  aluminium  foil.  As  in  the  case 
of  an  X-ray  tube,  part  of  the  radiation  con- 
sists of  streams  of  material  particles,  accom- 
panied by  a  true  radiation  somewhat  akin 
to  light.  The  radium  keeps  steadily  at 
work,  and  imparts  its  radio-activity,  like  its 
light,  to  substances  near  it,  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary degree. 

Data  on  radio-activity  are  so  far  rather 
meagre  and  ill  assorted,  but  it  looks  at 
present  very  much  like  the  general  case  of 
which  phosphorescence  is  a  special  instance. 
It  is  perfectly  easy  to  excite  strong  phos- 
phorescent light  by  ordinary  radiant  energy 
totally  invisible  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
photographic  plate.  The  mixed  radiations 
common  to  radio-active  substances  can  be 
similarly  excited,  and  their  presence  in  a 
material  which  has  been  kept  in  the  dark 
for  a  year — or  a  thousand  years,  for  that 
matter — is  interesting,  but  not  particularly 
surprising.  There  is  no  darkness  to  gen- 
eralized radiation.  We  say  that  a  room  is 
dark  because  we  have  cut  off  merely  that 
almost  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  whole 
range  of  radiant  energy  which  the  eye  per- 
ceives, but  we  are  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised that  a  wireless  telegraph  message 
can  be  received  in  it.  And  considering 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  enormous  extent 
of  unknown  radiations  intermediate  be- 
tween light  and  Marconi's  electrical  waves, 
it    involves    no    stretch    of    imagination    to 


conclude  that  radium  is  picking  up  invis- 
ible energy  and  transforming  it  into  some- 
thing within  the  range  of  our  senses. 
This  is  Madame  Curie's  explanation  of 
the  source  of  radium  radiations,  and  it 
certainly  agrees  with  very  well-known  facts. 
Professor  Curie's  latest  result  is  that  rad- 
ium salts  actually  keep  at  a  temperature  a 
couple  of  degrees  above  their  surroundings, 
a  discovery  which  involves  a  more  curious 
transformation  of  energy  than  any  which 
has  gone  before.  If  confirmed  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  will  be  followed  by  the  discovery 
of  the  same  property  in  other  materials. — 
Harper's  Weekly. 


A  Woodland  Hermitage 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  John  Bur- 
roughs has  been  our  foremost  interpreter 
of  nature.  His  genuineness,  his  enthu- 
siasm, and  his  imaginative  command  of 
language  are  inspired  and  inspiring.  He 
loves  the  things  whereof  he  writes,  and  he 
succeeds  to  a  rare  degree  in  arousing  the 
reader  to  like  interest  and  pleasure. 

He  is  himself  almost  as  much  a  denizen 
of  the  fields  and  forest  as  the  birds  and  the 
other  creatures  he  describes.  Only  with 
nature  does  he  feel  entirely  content.  The 
life  of  the  towns  is  disturbing  and  discord- 
ant to  him,  and  he  long  ago  took  up  his 
abode  on  a  little  farm  in  the  country  quiet. 
This  farm  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son, not  far  from  Poughkeepsie.  Thence 
come  some  of  the  finest  grapes  and  other 
small  fruits  grown  in  that  region;  for  Mr. 
Burroughs  is  not  a  mere  dreamer.  He  is 
a  practical  and  scientific  agriculturist,  and 
has  made  his  seventeen  acres  yield  him  a 
handsome  profit — decidedly  more,  in  fact, 
than  he  has  obtained  by  his  literary  labors. 

Overlooking  the  Hudson  he  has  a  sub- 
stantial modern  dwelling,  but  the  spot  that 
to  him,  as  a  nature  lover,  is  most  a  home, 
is  a  mile  or  two  back  among  the  ragged 
wooded  ridges  that  flank  the  river.  Here 
he  has  built  a  house — not  for  looks  or  for 
fashion  in  such  things,  or  to  meet  the 
approbation  of  others,  but  to  suit  himself 
— a  forest  nest  away  from  noise  ami  traffic, 
where  old  clothes  and  careless  ease  ami 
comfort  are  normal. 

The  house  is  primitive  and  its  construc- 
tion economical.  Its  materials  are  largely 
from  the  woods  around.  The  outer  walls 
are  of  slabs,  and  the  timbers  ami  joists  and 
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JOHN   BURROUGHS  AT  SLABSIDES 

—  Courtesy  of  Good  Housekeeping 


studding  are  tree  trunks  of  varying  sizes 
hewn  flat  on  one  side.  No  effort  is  made 
to  conceal  them,  and  they  add  their  own 
touch  of  rustic  picturesqueness.  The  sil- 
ver birch  grows  abundantly  in  the  vicinity 
and  has  been  used  freely  in  the  architec- 
ture of  the  interior.  The  warm,  glisten- 
ing tints  of  the  bark  are  quite  charming — 
and  how  sweet  and  grateful  the  odor  of 
the  birch  was  within  the  dwelling  when  it 
was  first  finished !  Birch  saplings,  split 
and  shaved  smooth  on  the  flat  side,  have 
been  nailed  to  the  walls  to  stop  the  cracks, 
thus  making  a  decorative  paneling;  and  a 
partition  of  birch  trunks  set  snug  together 
extends  half  across  the  lower  story. 

Here  Mr.  Burroughs  lives  much  of  the 
time  except  in  winter,  here  he  entertains 
his  friends  and  chance  callers,  here  he  does 
his  writing,  here  he  sits  and  sees  the  days 
go  by  and  listens  to  the  messages  of  the 
wild  creatures  of  earth  and  air;  and  this 
life  is  sweet  and  good  to  him.  Few  of  us, 
perhaps,  would  enjoy  the  same  seclusion 
to  the  same  extent,  and  yet  who  would 
not  delight  in  building  and  owning  just 
such  a  home  in  some  beloved  nook  among 
the  trees,  to  which  one  could  go  whenever 
the  spirit  moved  ? — Clifton  Johnson,  in  Good 
Housekeeping. 


Geometrical  Boarding 

A  Kansas  girl  attending  Vassar  College 
sends  the  Journal  the  following  excerpt 
from  what  the  students  of  that  institution 
call  "The  Domestic  Euclid." 

Definitions: 

1.  All  boarding-houses  are  the  same 
boarding-house. 

2.  Boarders  in  the  same  boarding-house 
and  on  the  same  flat  are  equal  to  one 
another. 

3.  A  single  room  is  that  which  hath  no 
parts  and  no  magnitude. 

4.  The  landlady  of  the  boarding-house 
is  a  parallelogram — that  is,  an  oblong 
angular  figure  that  cannot  be  described, 
and  is  equal  to  anything. 

5.  A  wrangle  is  the  disinclination  to  each 
other  of  two  boarders  that  meet  together 
but  are  not  on  the  same  floor. 

6.  All  the  other  rooms  being  taken,  a 
single  room  is  said  to  be  a  double  room. 

Postulates  and  propositions : 
1.  A  pie  may  be  produced  any  number 
of  times. 


2.  The  landlady  may  be  reduced  to  her 
lowest  terms  by  a  series  of  propositions. 

3.  A  bee-line  may  be  made  from  any 
boarding-house  to  any  other  boarding- 
house. 

4.  The  clothes  of  a  boarding-house  bed, 
stretched  ever  so  far  both  ways,  will  not 
meet. 

5.  Any  two  meals  at  a  boarding-house 
are  together  less  than  one  square  feed. 

6.  On  the  same  bill  and  on  the  same 
side  of  it  there  should  not  be  two  charges 
for  the  same  thing. 

7.  If  there  be  two  boarders  on  the  same 
floor,  and  the  amount  of  side  of  the  one  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  side  of  the  other, 
and  the  wrangle  between  the  one  boarder 
and  the  landlady  be  equal  to  the  wrangle 
between  the  landlady  and  the  other  boarder, 
then  shall  the  weekly  bills  of  the  two 
boarders  be  equal.  For  if  not,  let  one  bill  be 
the  greater,  then  the  other  bill  is  less  than 
it  might  have  been,  which  is  absurd. — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 


Israel — Vision  and  Reality 

I  saw  a  people  rise  before  the  sun, 

A  noble  people  scattered  through  the  lands, 

To  be  a  blessing  to  the  nations,  spread 

Wherever  mortals  make  their  home;  without 

A  common  soil  or  air,  'neath  alien  skies, 

But  One  in  blood  and  thought  and  life  and  law, 

And  One  in  righteousness  and  love,  a  race 

That,  permeating,  purified  the  world  — 

A  pure,  fresh  current  in  a  brackish  sea, 

A  cooling  wind  across  the  fevered  sand, 

A  music  in  the  wrangling  market  place; 

For  wheresoe'er  a  Jew  dwelt,  there  dwelt  Truth, 

And  wheresoe'er  a  Jew  was,  there  was  Light, 

And  wheresoe'er  a  Jew  went,  there  went  Love. 


Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah,  the  Lord  our  God  is  One, 
But   we,  Jehovah    His    people,   are   dual,   ami    10 
undone. 

Slaves  in  eternal    Egypts,   baking    their    strawlcs> 

bricks, 
At  ease  in  successive  Zions,  prating  their  politics  ; 

Rotting  in  sunlit  Roumania,   pigging  in   Russian 

Pale, 
Driving   in    Park,   Bois,   and    Prater,   clinging   to 

Fashion's  tail ; 

Reeling  before  every   rowdy,  sore  with   a   hundred 

stings, 
Clothed    in    fine    linen    and    purple,    loved    at    the 

Courts  of   Kings; 
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Faithful  friends  to  our  foemen,  slaves  to  a  scornful 

clique, 
The  only  Christians  in   Europe  turning  the  other 

cheek. 

Blarneying,  shivering,  crawling,  taking  all  colors 

and  none, 
Lying  a  fox  in  the  covert,  leaping  an  ape  in  the 

sun. 

Tantalus — Proteus  of  Peoples,  security  comes  from 

within  ! 
Where  is  the  lion  of  Judah  ?       Wearing  an  ass's 

skin ! 

Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah,  the  Lord  our  God  is  One, 
But    we,  Jehovah    His   people,   are  dual,   and   so 
undone. 
— From  Blind  Children  by  Israel  Zangvuill. 


The  Romance  Trust 

I  have  been  sadly  distressed  of  late  by 
the  thought  that  the  American  novelists 
of  today  are  no  nearer  the  secret  of  the 
Great  American  Novel  than  were  those  of 
fifty  years  ago.  I  think  the  reason  is  that 
the  Great  American  Novel  is  too  great, 
too  American,  and  too  novel  for  any  one 
writer  to  compass.  What  is  needed  is  a 
trust  or  combination. 

The  individual  novelist  is  handicapped. 
Why  should  each  writer  be  forced  to 
become  a  jack-of-all-trades,  and  manufac- 
ture all  varieties  of  passages?  Think  of 
the  loss  of  skill  when  a  man  is  obliged  to 
patch  up  several  pages  of  scenery,  and  then 
drop  that  to  make  weather  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  turn  his  hand  to  love  scenes, 
and  the  next  day  do  a  job  of  blood-shed- 
ding and  sudden  death  !  When  the  Amer- 
ican Romance  Company  is  organized  each 
author  will  devote  his  talents  to  that  part 
of  novel-mongery  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted. 

One  group  of  writers  will  furnish  the 
scenery.  James  Lane  Allen  would  make 
a  useful  head  for  this,  for  he  can  make  a 
picturesque  scene  out  of  any  scraps  of  real 
estate  that  are  lying  around  loose.  A  few 
skilful  craftsmen  like  James  Lane  Allen 
would  make  a  cabbage-patch  blossom  like 
a  rose-bed,  and  any  spare  patches  of  land- 
scape could  be  interpojated  between  John 
Kendrick  Bangs'  conversational  humor. 

The  Heart-Interest  Section  would  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  active  in  the 
trust,  and  would  embrace  the  Hero  and 
Heroine  sub-divisions,  with  smaller  corps  of 
writers  in  charge  of  Minor  Love  Matters. 

As  the  trust  begins  to  work  smoothly, 
other   departments  could    be   added,  such 


as  the  Dialect  Shop,  the  Psychological 
Moment  Bureau,  the  Metaphysical  Band, 
and  the  Realism  Factory,  each  of  which 
would  prove  of  vast  value. 

Another  great  improvement  could  be 
made  by  securing  expert  assistants  in  each 
department.  Thus,  the  Food  Department 
would  be  in  charge  of  Oscar  of  the  Wal- 
dorf, and  in  place  of  such  bare  statements 
as  "the  board  was  spread  with  a  sumptu- 
ous repast,"  we  would  have  delightful 
menus,  with  the  full  French  nomenclature, 
and  each  romance  would  have  an  appen- 
dix in  which  the  recipes  for  all  the  dishes 
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would  be  given.  Thus  the  romance  would 
also  serve  as  a  cook-book,  and  many  tem- 
porarily popular  novels  would  be  saved  and 
treasured  for  many  years. 

The  same  idea  could  be  utilized  in  the 
Modes  Department,  in  charge  of  Madame 
Marie,  or  Cecile,  or  some  other  great  dress- 
maker. Instead  of  "  She  seems  a  vision  in 
dreamy  white  lace,"  we  would  have  "  Elsie 
appeared  in  a  gown  of  white  crepe  de  chine, 
made  with  a  full  skirt,  with  gores,  side  and 
back,  trimmed  with  Peau  Val,  a  la  du 
Barry,  over  a  peau  de  soie  under-lining. 
The  waist  was  cut   diagonally  against  the 
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JAMBS   BRYCE 


bias,  bolero  style,  with  leg  of  mutton 
sleeves,  terminating  in  revers,"  and  tissue 
patterns  of  all  the  costumes  described  could 
be  given  with  each  book. 

Another  excellent  idea  would  be  to  run 
advertisements  at  the  back  and  front  of  the 
romances.  This  would  assure  the  buyer 
at  least  a  portion  of  interesting,  high-class 
reading,  and  would  make  respectable  sized 
books  of  the  shorter  romances.  As  an 
additional  inducement  to  the  advertisers, 
paragraphs  relating  to  their  wares  could 
be  interpolated,  such  as  "When  Carvel 
approached  the  mighty  Washington  he 
noticed  that  air  of  perfect  good  taste  that 
always  characterized  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  even  during  the  most  tiresome 
campaigns.  His  face  was  beautifully  shaven 
(the  general  always  used  Morgan's  Shaving 
Soap,  ten  cents  the  cake  at  all  druggists), 
and  his  hair  showed  the  evidently  frequent 
application  of  Atman's  Hair  Vigorator, 
which  is  still  in  the  market  and  used  by  all 
patriotic  Americans.' — Ellis  Parker  Butler , 
in  Leslie's  Monthly. 


Mr.  Bryce  on  Parnell 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  Mr. 
Parnell  was  not  Irish,  and  that  he  led  the 
Irish  people  with  success  just  because  he 
did  not  share  their  characteristic  weak- 
nesses. But  it  is  equally  true  that  he  was 
not  English.  One  always  felt  the  differ- 
ence between  his  temperament  and  that 
of  the  normal  Englishman.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  some  other  famous  Irish 
leaders.  Wolfe  Tone,  for  instance,  and 
Fitzgibbon  (afterwards  Lord  Clare)  were 
unlike  the  usual  type  of  Irishman — that  is, 
the  Irishman  in  whom  the  Celtic  element 
predominates;  but  they  were  also  unlike 
Englishmen.  The  Anglo-Irish  Protestants, 
a  strong  race,  who  have  produced  a  num- 
ber of  remarkable  men  in  excess  of  the 
proportion  they  bear  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  fall  into  two 
classes — the  men  of  Northeastern  Ulster, 
in  whom  there  is  so  large  an  infusion  of 
Scottish  blood  that  they  may  almost  be 
called  "  Scotchmen  with  a  difference,"  and 
the  men  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  who  are 
true  Anglo-Celts.  It  was  to  this  latter 
class  that  Parnell  belonged.  They  are  a 
group  by  themselves,  in  whom  some  of  the 
fire  and  impulsiveness  of  the  Celt  has  been 
blended  with  some  of  the  firmness,  the 
tenacity,   and   the   close    hold    upon   facts 


which  belong  to  the  Englishman.  Mr. 
Parnell,  however,  though  he  might  be 
reckoned  to  the  Anglo-Irish  type,  was  not 
a  normal  specimen  of  it.  He  was  a  man 
whom  you  could  not  refer  to  any  category, 
peculiar  both  in  his  intellect  and  in  his 
character  generally. 

His  intellect  was  eminently  practical. 
He  did  not  love  speculation  or  the  pursuit 
of  abstract  truth,  nor  had  he  a  taste  for 
literature,  still  less  a  delight  in  learning  for 
its  own  sake.  Even  of  the  annals  of  Ire- 
land his  knowledge  was  most  slender.  He 
had  no  grasp  of  constitutional  questions, 
and  was  not  able  to  give  any  help  in  the 
construction  of  a  Home  Rule  scheme  in 
1886. 

His  talent  was,  indeed,  critical  in  a 
remarkable  degree;  keen,  penetrating, 
stringently  dissective  of  the  arguments  of 
an  opponent,  ingenious  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  false  step  in  administration  or  of 
an  admission  imprudently  made  in  debate. 
But  it  had  also  a  positive  and  constructive 
quality.  From  time  to  time  he  would  drop 
his  negative  attitude  and  sketch  out  plans 
of  legislation  which  were  always  consistent 
and  weighty,  though  not  made  attractive 
by  any  touch  of  imagination.  They  were 
the  schemes  not  so  much  of  a  statesman  as 
of  an  able  man  of  business,  who  saw  the 
facts,  especially  the  financial  facts,  in  a 
sharp,  cold  light,  and  they  seldom  went 
beyond  what  the  facts  could  be  made  to 
prove.  And  his  ideas  struck  one  as  being 
not  only  forcible  but  independent,  the  fruit 
of  his  own  musings. 

In  Mr.  Parnell's  nature  the  moral  ele- 
ment was  imperfectly  developed.  He 
seemed  cynical  and  callous;  and  it  was 
probably  his  haughty  self-reliance  which 
prevented  him  from  sufficiently  deferring 
to  the  ordinary  moralities  of  mankind.  His 
pride,  which  ought  to  have  kept  him  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  dishonor,  made  him 
feel  himself  dispensed  from  the  usual 
restraints.  Whatever  he  did  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes,  and  no  other  eyes  need  be 
regarded. 

When  he  entered  Parliament  he  was 
only  thirty,  with  no  experience  of  affairs 
and  no  gift  of  speech  ;  but  the  quality  that 
was  in  him  of  leading  and  ruling  men,  of 
taking  the  initiative,  of  seeing  and  striking 
at  the  weak  point  of  the  enemy,  and  fear- 
lessly facing  the  brunt  of  an  enemy's  attack, 
made  itself  felt  in  a  few  months,  and  he 
rose  without  effort  to  the  first  place.    With 
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some  intellectual  limitations  and  some  great 
faults,  he  will  stand  high  in  the  long  and 
melancholy  series  of  Irish  leaders :  less  lofty 
than  Grattan,  less  romantic  than  Wolfe 
Tone,  less  attractive  than  O'Connell,  less 
brilliant  than  any  of  these  three,  yet  entitled 
to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  that  his  country  has 
produced  in  her  struggle  of  many  centuries 
against  the  larger  isle. — From  Studies  in 
Contemporary  'Biography,  by  James  'Bryce 
(Macmillan). 

The  Sprinter's  Speed 

In  an  age  and  among  a  people  charac- 
terized by  an  almost  idolatrous  regard  for 
speed  of  all  kinds,  it  is  only  natural  that 
great  interest  should  attach  to  rapidity  of 
locomotion,  and  especially  the  locomotion 
of  man  himself.  For  while  man  has,  by 
utilizing  the  forces  of  the  natural  world, 
invented  mechanisms  that  greatly  exceed 
him  in  swiftness,  he  is  still  the  most  won- 
derful motor  machine  of  them  all.  The 
rate  at  which,  unaided,  he  can  run  for 
short  distances,  moreover,  bears  favorable 
comparison  with  that  attained  by  motor 
vehicles  at  the  present  day.  The  express 
train  going  a  mile  a  minute  moves  eighty- 
eight  feet  a  second.  Michael  at  a  two- 
minute  clip  wheels  forty-four  feet  during 
the  same  time,  beating  Cresceus,  the 
world's  fastest  trotter.  The  cross-roads- 
stopping  local  train,  making  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  covers  twenty-nine  and  three- 
tenths  feet  in  a  second,  as  compared  with 
thirty  and  six-tenths  feet  advanced  by  the 
fastest  sprinters.  Marvelous  it  seems,  but 
true,  that  Bernard  Wefers,  in  his  palmy 
days,  could  give  this  local  a  handicap  of 
ten  yards  and  a  flying  start,  and  catch  it 
in  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  yards. 

Wherein  does  the  sprinter's  great  speed 
lie  ?  It  cannot  be  purely  a  matter  of  train- 
ing, for,  under  the  same  methods,  some 
men  develop  much  more  speed  than  others. 
Does  some  bodily  peculiarity,  length  of 
limb,  or  lightness  of  frame,  or  certain  rare 
combinations  of  these,  make  the  achieve- 
ment possible?  Or  is  it,  after  all,  that 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  success  every- 
where, nerve  power,  to  which  we  must 
look  for  the  solution  ? 

Is  there,  then,  a  sprinter  type,  and,  if  so, 
what  is  it?  To  determine  this  the  bodily 
measurements  of  seventy-four  fast  runners 
have  been  collected.      They  represent  the 


leading  sprinters  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
other  colleges  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

This  investigation  shows  that  the  typical 
sprinter's  excellence  is  the  result  of  a  cer- 
tain combination  of  qualities.  These  are  : 
a  bony  framework,  somewhat  taller  than 
the  average  and  of  superior  lightness;  a 
short,  broad  head;  narrow  hips;  high 
insteps  and  short  feet.  Clothe  this  with  a 
muscular  system  above  the  normal  in  size 
and  strength,  and  you  have  a  human  motor 
machine,  the  most  perfect  which  nature 
has  yet  evolved  for  high  speed.  If  sprint- 
ing continues  popular  in  the  generations  to 
come,  this  may  be  still  farther  elaborated 
until  speed  becomes  largely  a  matter  of 
pedigree  in  men,  as  in  horses. — Paul  C. 
Phillips,  in  Outing. 

Mr.  Burroughs  Answered 

Two  things  should  be  borne  in  mind  if 
one  would  understand  the  present  interest 
in  Nature-study,  or  classify  the  large  num- 
ber of  books  which  minister  to  that 
interest : 

First,  the  study  of  Nature  is  a  vastly  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  study  of  Science; 
they  are  no  more  alike  than  Psychology  and 
History.  Above  and  beyond  the  world  of 
facts  and  law,  with  which  alone  Science 
concerns  itself,  is  an  immense  and  almost 
unknown  world  of  suggestion  and  freedom 
and  inspiration.  Here  the  "flower  in  the 
crannied  wall "  is  analyzed,  indeed,  but  not 
according  to  the  principles  of  Gray's  Man- 
ual;  "the  eagle  that  stirreth  up  her  nest, 
fluttereth  over  her  young,  and  beareth 
them  on  her  wings,"  sweeps  into  our 
hearts  without  the  might  of  a  Latin  name 
added;  and  the  "poor,  cowerin',  timorous 
beastie  "  runs  away  and  leaves  us  with  a 
question  that  cannot  be  answered  by  tell- 
ing us  whether  this  mother  mouse  belongs 
to  the  long-tailed  or  jumping  variety. 

The  second  thing  to  remember  is  this: 
that  the  field  of  natural  history  has  changed 
rapidly  of  late,  and  in  the  schools  and 
nature  clubs  the  demand  is  for  less  Science 
and  more  Nature.  Formerly,  the  writer 
of  natural  history,  working  on  the  scien- 
tific plan,  simply  catalogued  his  facts  and 
observations.  Animals  were  assumed  to 
be  creatures  of  instinct  and  habit.  They 
were  described  in  classes,  under  the  assump- 
tion that  all  animals  of  the  same  class  are 
alike. 
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Modeled   by  Dr.  H.  Tail  McKcnxie 


THE   TYPICAL  SPRINTER 


Photograph   by    Hat 


WORLD'S   CHAMPION    A.   F.   DUFFY 


-Courtesy  oj  Outing 


HE— I  CARRY  MY  LOVE  FOR  YOU  TO  THE  VERGE  OF  DISTRAC- 
TION. 

She — Then  drop  it  over. —  The  Tatlrr 


The  modern  nature-student  has  learned 
a  different  lesson.  He  knows  that  animals 
of  the  same  class  are  still  individuals;  that 
they  are  not  more  alike  than  men  and 
women  of  the  same  class,  and  that  they 
change  their  hahits  rapidly  when  the  need 
arises.  And  the  nature-student  must  seek 
from  his  own  individuality  to  interpret 
truthfully  and  sympathetically  the  indi- 
vidual hefore  him. 


With  these  general  considerations  in 
mind,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  estimate  Mr. 
Burroughs'  astounding  criticism  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Aside 
from  the  unwarranted  personal  attacks, 
which  those  who  like  him  best  will  most 
deplore,  the  article  has  two  evident  faults 
that  destroy  the  force  of  his  criticism:  (i) 
it  overlooks  entirely  the  individuality  of 
animals  and  the  adaptiveness  of  nature; 
(2)  it  weighs  the  universe  with  the  scales 
of  his  own  farm  and  barnyard.  What  the 
animals  do  there  is  the  absolute  measure 
and  limit  of  what  they  will  do  in  the  Maine 
wilderness    and     the    Canadian     Rockies. 

These  two  faults  are  glaringly  manifest 
in  Mr.  Burroughs'  specific  denials  and 
assertions.  He  accuses  Mr.  Thompson- 
Seton  of  deliberate  falsehood  and  misrepre- 
sentation, on  the  sole  ground  that  he  him- 
self has  not  seen  the  things  recorded,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  true. 
Frankly,  I  differ  radically  from  Mr. 
Thompson-Seton  in  many  of  his  theories 
and  observations  of  animals.  That  is 
either  because  I  have  seen  less,  and  less 
sympathetically,  than  he  has,  or  because  I 
have  watced  bears  and  wolves  with  differ- 
ent individual  habits.  But  Mr.  Thompson- 
Seton  is  a  gentleman.  When  he  tells 
me  that  he  has  seen  a  thing  that  is  new 
and  wonderful  to  me,  though  I  know  his 
animals  well  as  a  class,  I  shall  simply  open 
my  own  eyes  wider,  and  question  Indian 
hunters  more  closely,  to  know  whether  his 
observation  is  in  error,  or  whether  he  saw 
some  peculiar  trait  of  some  one  animal,  or 
whether  the  same  thing  has  been  seen  by 
others  in  different  places. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  wild  things, 
evidently,  than  are  seen  on  Mr.  Burroughs' 
farm  or  dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy. — 
William  J.  Long,  in  North  American 
'Review. 

A  Song  of  Speed 

Mr.  Henley's  spirited  poem  glorifying 
the  motor-car  is  prefaced  by  an  apprecia- 
tion from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Archer. 
He  says  in  part:  "  In  spite  of  Mr.  Hen- 
ley's joy  in  athletic  activity,  for  many  years 
he  has  been  denied  it.  His  life-long  strug- 
gle with  ill-health  has  left  him  a  cripple, 
ami  confined  him  to  his  room.  The  whirl- 
igig  of  time  has  brought  him  a  tardy  revenge 
for   his  years  of    enforced    inertia.      It    has 
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brought  in  the  high-power  motor-car  ;  and 
by  the  kindness  of  the  friend  (Mr.  Harms1 
worth)  to  whom  he  dedicates  this  'Song 
of  Speed,'  Mr.  Henley  has  been  enabled  to 
taste  in  ample  measure  that  keenest  of 
sensations  to  which  he  has  here  given  (I 
think  it  no  rashness  to  aver)  imperishable 
utterance.  It  was  exquisitely  opportune — 
or  shall  we  say  providential — that  when 
the  motor  came  Mr.  Henley  was  here  to 
sing  it.  Never  was  English  poet  better 
fitted  for  the  task. 

In  these  three  or  four  hundred  lines, 
we  have  not  only  a  daring  and  vivid  cele- 
bration of  the  new  factor  in  human  affairs, 
but  a  compendium  of  all  the  poet's  art  and 
philosophy.  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
more  pathetic  or  exhilarating  to  see  this 
wounded  foot-soldier  suddenly  snatched 
up  from  the  battlefield,  mounted  on  a 
magic  steed,  and  finding,  in  the  rush  of  its 
onset,  inspiration  for  a  new  and  spirit- 
stirring  and  exultant  song." 

In  the  Eye  of  the  Lord, 
By  the  Will  of  the  Lord, 
Out  of  the  infinite 
Bounty  dissembled, 
Since  time  began, 
In  the  Hand  of  the  Lord, 
Speed  ! 

Speed ! 

Speed,  and  the  range  of  God's  skies, 

Distances,  changes,  surprises; 

Speed,  and  the  hug  of  God's  winds 

And  the  play  of  God's  airs, 

Beautiful,  whimsical,  wonderful; 

Clean,  fierce,  and  clean, 

With  a  thrust  in  the  throat 

And  a  rush  at  the  nostrils  ; 

Keen,  with  a  far-away 

Taste  of  inhuman, 

Unviolable  Vasts, 

Where  the  Stars  of  the  Morning 

Go  singing  together. 

*■  #  -*  #  # 

Speed,  and  the  lap 

Of  the  Land  that  you  know 

For  the  first  time  (it  seems), 

As  you  push  through  the  maze 

Of  her  beauties  and  privacies, 

Terrors,  astonishments  : 

Heath,  common,  pinewood, 

Downland  and  river-scape; 

Beech-woods  that  burn  out 

The  life  in  their  leafage, 

And  figure  the  death 

Of  the  Year  in  a  glory 

Of  colour  and  fire; 

Roads,  where  the  stalwart 

Soldier  of  Caesar 

Put  by  his  bread 

And  his  garlic,  and,  girding 

His  conquering  sword 

To  his  unconquered  thigh, 


Lay  down  in  his  armour, 
And  went  to  his  Gods 
By  the  way  that  he'd  made. 
All  this,  and  more  than  this. 

***** 

Hence  the  Mercede- ! 

Look  at  her.     Shapeless  ? 

Unhandsome  ?     Unpaintable  ? 

Yes;   but  the  strength 

Of  some  seventy-five  horses: 

Seventy-five  puissant, 

Superb  fellow-creatures: 

Is  summed  and  contained 

In  her  pi  pes  and  her  cylinders. 

This  marvellous  Merpedes, 

This  triumphing  contrivance, 

Comes  to  make  other 

Man's  life  than  she  found  it  ; 

The  Earth  for  her  tyres 

As  the  Sea  for  his  keels; 

Alike  in  the  old  lands, 

Enseamed  with  the  wheel-ways 

Of  thousands  of  dusty 

And  dim  generations, 

And  in  the  new  countries, 

Whose  Winds  blow  unbreathed, 

And  their  Lights  are  first-hand 

From  our  Father,  the  Sun. 

So  in  the  Eye  of  the  Lord, 

Under  the  Feet  of  the  Lord, 

Out  of  the  measureless 

Goodness  and  grace 

In  the  Hand  of  the  Lord, 

Speed ! 

Speed  on  the  Knees, 

Speed  in  the  Laugh, 

Speed  by  the  Gift, 

Speed  in  the  Trust  of  the  Lord  — 

Speed ! 

— World's  Work.      (English  edition.) 


Wanted — Men's  Clubs 

The  present  stage  of  the  mental  and 
moral  development  of  our  people  demands 
associations,  especially  in  our  towns  and 
smaller  cities,  where  men  of  all  creeds  and 
classes  may  meet  in  close  fellowship,  feel 
their  common  humanity,  talk  freely  and 
intelligently  on  matters  of  general  interest, 
and,  as  opportunity  presents,  cooperate  for 
local  improvement  and  welfare.  The 
lives  of  most  men  in  an  average  American 
town  are  extremely  isolated  ;  they  tend  to 
narrowness  and  selfishness  of  aim  ;  there  is 
a  want  of  the  human  touch  and  cosmo- 
politan spirit ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
separate  into  little  coteries.  The  several 
secret  fraternities  incline  to  form  close 
groups;  there  are  also  religious  groups,  and 
the  working  people  feel  themselves  rut  off 
from  all  the  other  sets.  Men  live  as 
strangers  to  an  astonishing  degree-.  The 
citizens  generally  are  not  friends  in  any 
intimate   sense,  as,  according    to  Aristotle, 
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SHORTS"  ON  STOCK  EXCHANGE  TRYING  TO  COVER 

—  Courtesy  of  Harper's  Jf'erk.'y 


they  should  be  in  order  that  friendship  may 
form  the  nexus  between  ethics  and  politics 
and  so  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  state. 
Social  and  financial  differences  make 
chasms  of  increasing  depth  and  wideness. 
Such  clubs,  therefore,  as  bring  large  num- 
bers of  men  together,  without  distinctions 
of  wealth,  religion,  politics,  culture,  or  caste, 
may  serve  a  large  purpose  in  modern  life. 

The  elegant,  exclusive  clubs  of  the  rich 
or  cultured,  with  their  costly  buildings  and 
appointments,  do  not  need  to  be  exploited  : 
wherever  wealth  and  leisure  are,  these  will 
be  established  without  suggestions  from 
outside.  Such  are  the  resorts  of  men  of 
one  class,  and  these  do  not  break  down 
walls  or  partitions,  but  build  up  and  per- 
petuate divisions.  Organizations  like  The 
Century,  The  Union  League,  The  Aldine, 
and  their  great  rivals,  whose  fame  is  over 
the  whole  land,  have,  doubtless,  their  own 
function  in  our  civilization,  but  their  influ- 
ence is  confined  to  men  of  the  upper 
classes.  The  various  secret  societies  are 
social  forces  of  a  kind,  and  add  to  the  feel- 
ing of  brotherhood  within  definite  limits, 
but  they  are  narrow,  relatively;  their 
membership  is  small;  old  men,  not  already 
members,  and  youths  under  age  are  not 
admitted ;  Catholics  are  forbidden  by  their 
church  to  belong  to  them ;  and  there  are 
other  restrictions.  Labor  organizations 
bring  together  men  of  only  one  caste. 
Most  of  the  associations  referred  to  are 
without  the  feature  of  free,  intelligent  dis- 
cussion. The  old-fashioned  debating  club 
is  no  longer  of  sufficient  intellectual  force 
to  be  of  interest  to  men  of  this  day,  except 
in  remote  and  isolated  communities. 
Religious  clubs  have  value,  but  they  are 
necessarily  exclusive  of  those  who  do  not 
accept  a  creed.  Political  clubs  are  also 
limited  to  a  particular  policy  or  party. 

A  large  field  is  open  for  the  formation 
and  operation  of  clubs  on  a  broader  basis 
than  the  associations  referred  to.  Doctor 
Johnson  defined  a  club  to  be  an  "  assembly 
of  good  fellows  meeting  under  certain  con- 
ditions." But  those  that  are  advocated 
here  may  be  defined  as  organizations  of 
men  of  every  class,  whether  good  fellows 
or  not,  who  meet  in  friendly,  social 
manner,  and  discuss  important,  timely 
topics,  impartially,  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  enlightenment,  the  strengthening 
of  the  human  bond,  and,  at  times,  the 
improvement  of  local  conditions.  —  Calvin 
Dill  Wilson  in  The  Chautauquan. 


The  American  Gambling  Spirit 

It  is  the  American  gambling  spirit  that 
animates  the  Stock  Exchange.  He  is  not 
as  bad  as  he  sounds,  the  stock-gambler. 
Every  business  man  speculates,  not  occa- 
sionally, but  all  the  time.  His  business  is 
founded  upon  it.  The  steel-rail  mill- 
owner,  the  woolen  manufacturer,  the  res- 
taurant-keeper, all  speculate.  Americans 
are  great  business  men  because  they  are 
great  gamblers.  It  is  not  that  they  are 
more  foolishly  reckless,  but  that  they  are 
braver,  less  appalled  by  the  possibility  of 
disaster.  They  have  the  American  spirit, 
the  keenness  of  perception,  the  rapidity  of 
thought,  the  intrepidity  of  the  young,  and 
the  national  sense  of  humor.  In  misfor- 
tune the  Englishman  may  be  impassive, 
the  German  philosophical,  the  Dutchman 
phlegmatic.  But  the  American  is  better 
— he  is  jocular.  He  cracks  jokes  with 
disaster,  and  is  ready  once  more  to  "match 
with    Destiny  for   beers,"  as   Kipling  says. 

Mr.  S.  V.  White  was  a  deacon  of  Ply- 
mouth Church — and  a  stock-gambler.  He 
was  a  profound  theologian,  a  lawyer  who 
had  pleaded  before  the  Supreme  Court,  an 
amateur  astronomer  of  considerable  profi- 
ciency, a  Latin  scholar,  a  friend  and  one 
of  the  counsel  for  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
during  the  famous  trial,  a  scholar,  and  an 
American.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna, 
and  Western  was  a  great  property. 
"Deacon"  White  studied  it;  then  he 
went  ahead  and  bought  and  bought  and 
bought.  The  price  rose.  The  "floating" 
supply,  as  he  had  calculated,  was  small. 
The  stock  was  held  by  investors  who 
believed  in  its  dividends  as  in  a  future  life, 
and  swore  by  "Sam  Sloan"  as  by  their 
honor.  The  Deacon's  buying  did  not, 
strictly  speaking,  "corner"  the  stock.  But 
the  less  discriminating  gamblers  who  had 
sold  it  short  suddenly  found  difficult)  in 
"borrowing"  the  stock  for  immediate 
delivery.  The  cash  price  soared,  and  the 
shorts  said  things. 

They  offered  fabulous  prices  for  the  use 
of  the  stock.  Investors  would  not  sell 
their  holdings,  but  they  might  lend  it. 
Strong  boxes  were  ransacked  for  the  pre- 
cious certificates.  A  trust  company  in 
Philadelphia,  had,  for  instance,  8000 
shares.  A  speculator  in  New  York,  who 
was  short  5000  shares,  knew  it.  He  tele- 
graphed for  the  certificates,  to  be  sent  over 
in    a   special    train.      The    trust    company 
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knew  him,  and,  besides,  they  received 
good  security.  They  despatched  the  spe- 
cial train,  with  the  8000  shares  in  a  trusty 
messenger's  wallet.  The  engineer  was 
ordered  to  make  a  record-breaking  run. 
At  the  ferry,  on  the  Jersey  City  side,  a  spe- 
cially chartered  tug  awaited  him.  On  the 
New  York  side  stood  a  cab  with  a  fleet 
horse  and  a  fearless  driver,  who,  for  an 
offer  of  $50,  had  become  a  potential  mur- 
derer of  pedestrians.  The  train  started. 
It  broke  a  dozen  records  for  runs  between 
certain  points.  The  unfortunate  "short" 
had  until  2.15  P.M.  that  day  to  make  good 
his  contract.  But  at  a  little  river  or  canal 
in  Jersey  the  draw-bridge  was  open.  The 
train  could  not  fly.  It  lost  twelve  precious 
minutes.  The  certificates  reached  Wall 
Street  at  2.18  P.M.  The  gambler  "set- 
tled" with  the  Deacon.  Later,  other 
gamblers  settled  with  the  Deacon  also. 
Mr.  White  had  made  his  turn.  It  gave 
him  a  half-million  or  so. — Edwin  Lefevre, 
in  Harper's  Weekly. 


A  TYPICAL  GERMAN  CARTOON 


The  American  Seaserpent  (Draco  American.    Dewey) 
has  recently  been  seen  by  a  fisherman  named  michael. 

IN  SPITE  OK  HIS  FRIGHT  HE  QUICKLY  PERCEIVED  it  WAS  HARM- 
LESS. Its  MOST  TERRIBLE  PART  IS  ITS  MOUTH,  BUT  TIM  KK 
ARE  NO    IKE  III   IN   \Y.—Jugrnd 


Automobiles  for  the  Million 

Why  should  men  be  compelled  to  live 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  a  railroad  or 
street-car  line  ?  Why  should  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  healthful  sections  of 
the  country  be  practically  uninhabited,  or, 
at  best,  occupied  only  by  summer  visitors, 
while  the  flat  lands,  where  railroad  build- 
ing is  easy,  are  swarming  with  residents  ? 
Within  sixty  minutes'  ride  of  every  large 
city  may  be  found  most  delightful  loca- 
tions for  small  dwellings,  which  at  present 
are  inaccessible  on  account  of  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities.  But  with  the  coming 
of  the  good,  low-priced  automobile  you 
will  find  these  places  building  up  with 
homes,  each  in  its  ample  plot  of  ground, 
and  inhabited  by  a  family  for  whom  the 
cost  of  living  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  pleasure  of  existence  enhanced 
immeasurably. 

How  soon  will  the  era  of  the  low-priced 
automobile  arrive?  That  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult problem.  We  have  scarcely  more 
than  begun  to  build  automobiles.  We 
have  not  entirely  left  the  experimental 
stage.  With  the  present  capacity  for 
manufacturing,  even  allowing  for  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  increase  which  follows  the 
popularizing  of  an  industry  in  America,  it 
will  be  years  to  come  before  the  supply  will 
equal  the  demand.  The  foreign  demand, 
too,  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than 
decrease. 

To  name  a  figure  at  which  an  automo- 
bile may  be  called  low-priced  is  somewhat 
hazardous.  The  present  minimum  is,  I 
believe,  around  six  hundred  dollars.  How 
far  this  may  be  reduced  is  yet  to  be  detei 
mined.  Some  people  who  talk  about 
"cheap"  automobiles  expect  manufac- 
turers to  sell  a  machine  at  about  the  price 
of  a  good  bicycle,  perhaps  a  hundred  dol- 
lars. This,  of  course,  is  absurd.  With 
the  poorest  sort  of  material  an  automobile 
should  cost,  for  frame  and  gear  alone,  four 
times  as  much  as  a  bicycle,  and  to  this 
there  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the  motor. 

If  I  were  to  hazard  a  guess  at  what  may 
eventually  be  the  bottom  price  for  a  little 
runabout  machine,  I  should  put  the  figure 
somewhere  about  three  hundred  or  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  will  mean 
that  an  automobile  will  never  be  a  box's 
plaything,  although  it  may  yet  become  tin- 
subject  of  purchases  by  instalment. — If  in 
throp  E.  Scarritt,  in   Munsey's  kfmgmzime. 
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